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THIRD    PEEIOD 


OF  TBB 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


MODEHl^    PHILOSOPHY, 

§  107.  By  Modem  Philosophy  is  meant  philosophy  since  the  discon- 
tinuance of  its  condition  of  subserviency  to  theology  (which  character- 
ized it  in  its  scholastic  form),  in  its  gradual  development  into  an  inde- 
pendent science,  having  for  its  subject  the  essence  and  laws  of  nature 
and  mind, — as  enriched  and  deepened  by  prior  growths,  and  exerting 
an  influence  upon  contemporaneous  investigations  in  positive  science 
and  upon  social  life,  and  being  in  turn  reacted  upon  by  these.  Its 
chief  divisions  are:  1.  The  Transitional  Period,  beginning  with  the 
renewal  of  Platonism ;  2.  The  epoch  of  Empiricism,  Dogmatism,  and 
Skepticism,  from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  the  Encyclopedists  and 
Hume ;  and  3.  The  epoch  of  the  Kantian  Criticism  and  of  the  systems 
issuing  from  it,  from  Kant  till  the  present  time. 

Besides  the  authors  of  the  comprehensive  historical  works  cited  above,  Vol.  I.,  §  4,  p.  8  seq.  (Bmckcr, 
Tiedcznaim,  Bahle  in  his  LeArbitch  der  Gesch,  der  Philoa.^  Tenncmann,  Ernst  Beinhold,  Bitter,  Hegel,  and 
othersX  ^^  following,  in  particular,  treat  of  modem  philosophy : — Johann  Gottlieb  Buhle,  G^schicfUe  der 
tieueren  PkOoiopJOe  9eU  der  Epochs  der  WiederhersteUuna  der  WissenschafUn^  Gttttingen,  lSOO-1805,  forms 
the  sdxth  division  of  the  "Oeachichte  der  KunaU  und  Wi9seniichc\flen  Belt  der  WiederhersUllung  derHVben  bia 
an'8  Ende  des  achtzehnUn  Jahrhundert%^  other  divisions  of  which  were  prepared  by  J.  O.  Eichhom,  A.  H. 
L.  Heeren,  A.  O.  Kastner,  P.  Murhard,  J.  G.  Hoyer,  J.  F.  Gmelin,  and  J.  D.  Piorillo.  Immanucl  Hermann 
Pichte,  BeUrage  zwr  CharaXterisUk  der  neuern  PhOosopMe^  Sulzbach,  1829,  2d  ed.,  ib.,  Iftil.  Joh.  Ed. 
Erdnuum,  Versttch  etner  leissenachqfUtchen  DarsteUung  der  Oeschichte  der  fiettern  rhiloaopMe,  Riga  und 
I^ipac,  1834-^;  cf.  the  second  VoL  of  Erdmann's  Orundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Phttoaophie,  Berlin,  1866; 
2d  ed.,  1870.  ITtatoire  de  la  pftOoeopJUe  allemaTide  depuia  Leibnitz  JuaqWd,  noajoura^  par  to  baron  Barchon 
dePcnkoen,  Paris,  1886.  Hermann  tlTrici,  Geachichle  und  Kritik  derPrtncipten  der  neuern  Philoaophie^ 
Lcipsic,  1S16.  J.  N.  P.  Oifichinger,  Speculative  Entwictelung  der  Hauptayateme  der  neuern  PMlosqpkie, 
von  Deacartea  bta  Hegel^  Bchaffhauscn.  1S53-M.  Kuno  Fischer,  Geac/tichU  der  neuern  Philoaophic^ 
ilajuxhcim,  1S51  iieq.;  2d  cd.,  Vol.  I.,  Parts  1  and  2,  /&.,  18G5;  Vol.  II.,  ».,  1807.    Carl  SchaMachmidU 
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Der  Sntwickehtnotoang  dor  fMtMm  BpmMkxtUm^  aia  EMeUiung  in  die  PhUoaopkU  der  Getehichte  trtUBch 
OartfetMU,  Bonn,  18^.  Jnlios  Sdhallflr  (Ldpsio,  1841-44).  treats  espedaUy  of  the  History  of  Natozal 
FhiloBopby  alnoe  the  time  of  Bacon.  JnUns  BanrnaTiTi  tzeats  of  the  doctrines  of  space,  time,  and  mathe- 
mattoB  In  modem  phfloaophy  (Ueber  die  Lehrea  vcn  Bawn\  ZeU  und  JfatAematOt  in  der  neueren  PhUcmphie^ 
Rffrifa,  1868-OB).  Lodwlg  Noack  has  written  on  the  Ohristian  Mystics  since  the  age  of  the  Befonoation 
(KGnigsbeig  186S),  and  on  the  Bngliiih,  Trench,  and  Qennan  Free-Thinkers  (Bern,  1868-66);  WilL  Edw. 
Haripde  I^xsky,  Hittofy  ^Ihe  Am  and  Infiuence  of  the  JSpirU  qf  BaUonaUmn  in  Europe,  Ut  and  Sdeda., 
London,  1866;  8d  ed.,  1886  [New  York,  1866] ;  (Gennan  translation,  by  Helnr.  JoLowioB,  tinder  the  title: 
OsKUeA<s  dv  BrkSarung^  eta,  3  Yds.,  Letpato,  1807-68).  Gf.  H.  Dean,  The  Bittorv  Of  CMUeatton,  New 
York  and  Loodoo,  I860.  The  hisfcoiy  of  BthJks  in  modem  times  is  specially  discossed  by  J.  Uatter,  Hittoire 
dee  doetrtnee  moralee  at poUttqum  dee  iraU  demiere  etictee,  ^axia,  1886;  H.  F.  W.  morichs,  Qeech.  der 
Beclkte-undStaattprtnc^HeneeUderBtf(imiuxilan^l£A^  L  Sexm.  Tichto,  Dte  plUloe.  Lekren  von 

BeclU,  Sktat  und  8ttte  eeU  der  Mttte  dee  18.  Jahrkitnderte,  Leipslc,  1860 ;  F.  Yorliinder,  GeecMcAie  derphOoe, 
Jforai,  JSecMe-  und  BlaaMekre  der  BnoOnder  und  Frauoeen  mtf  Mnechhtee  dee  MaccMaoeu,  ilarbaig, 
1866.  [Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  G«n.  View  of  vcognm  d  Bth.  Phil.,  efe&,  Lond.,  8d  ed.,  1863;  PhiL,  188S;  W. 
WheweD,  Leofcoiea  on  Hist,  of  Mar.  PhiL  in  Eng.,  liODd.,  1888;  B.  Blakey,  Hist  of  Mor.  Science,  9d  ed., 
EdJn.,  1836.]  Simon  &  Laurie,  ITotee  EsgfoeUonfond  Oritiaa  an  Certain  BriUeA  Theorlee  qf  Morale,  Edin- 
bax8h,1868.  Bobert  von  Mohl(in  hfa  Oescft.  undLULderStaatewtaeenKhqften,  inMonoffrt^hiendargeetau, 
yds.  L-IIL,  Erlaqgen,  1866-68X  and  J.  0.  BtmrtBdili  (OsscA.  dee  aBgem.  Staaisrechte  ujiu  der  I^UUk  eeU  dem 
16.  Jakrh.  tie  wur  Qeoenuart,  Mmich  1864;  YoL  L  Hirt.  of  Sdenoes,  etc.)  treat  also  o(  tbe  philosophical 
theories  of  pdlitioi  The  Hlstocy  o<  JBslfafltloB  in  Qennany,  by  H.  Lotn^  oooapleB  the  seventh  volnme  of 
the  Gtech.  der  WIee,  in  DeutecMand,  Msnicb,  1868L 

Imptnlaat  coDMbatians  to  Ihe  hisfcozy  of  philosophy  axe  oooialned  In  varioiia  works  on  the  history  of  U 
tne,  soohaB  Gerviniu^  GeedUdUederpoeHeckenlfaUonanitteraturder  DeutecAen,  Hillebrand^s  OeecMcJUe  der 
deuteeken  iraUonatUtteratuf  eeU  Leeetng,  Jolian  Schmidt's  GeecMchie  dee  geittigen  Lebene  in  DeuteeMand  von 
LeSbfnMieUeaxiifLeeeilmffe  Tod, and  QeedK,derdtuteichmJAtLeeilLeaetai(te  Tode,  and  Qeech. derjrane.  LUteratur 
eeU  der  Beoohttion  im  Jahr  1789;  Aug.  Koberstdn's  Orundriee  der  GeecA.  der  deuiechen  IfaUonaUitteratur, 
Herm.  Hettaer*8  LiUeraturgeedk,  dee  18L  JaikthtmOerte,  also  in  works  on  the  history  of  pedagoglas,~sDch  as 
those  tqr  Kari  von  Baomer,  Kari  Schmidt,  and  others,— the  State  and  law  (see  aboveX  and  on  theology  and 
the  aafcoiBl  sciences.  Abundant  literary  references  may  be  f oond  in  Gtonpoech,  Die  pkOoe.  JML  der 
Deuiechen  von  1400  He  1860,  Begensbmg  1861,  as  also  in  the  other  works  dted  above,  YoL  L,  §  4.  Works 
relating  to  partjcnlar  epochs;  wyedally  to  the  most  modem  philosophy,  since  the  time  of  £ant,  will  be  mea- 
tlosied  below. 

Unity,  seryitode,  freedom — ^these  axe  the  three  stages  through  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  ChriHtirtn  era  has  passed,  in  its  relation  to  ecclesiastical  theology.  The  stage 
of  freedom  corresponds  with  the  general  character  of  the  modem  era,  which  seeks 
to  restore,  in  place  of  medissval  antagonisms,  harmonions  unity  (cf .  above,  Yd.  L ,  g§  5 
and  72).  Freedom  of  thought  in  respect  of  form  and  sabstance  has  been  secured 
gradfuaBy  \fy  modem  philosophy.  The  first  movement  in  this  direction  consisted  in  a 
mere  exchange  of  authorities,  or  in  the  reproduction  of  other  ancient  systems  than  that 
of  Aristotle,  without  such  modification  and  such  adaptation  to  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions,  as  the  scholastios  had  effected  in  the  isystem  of  Aristotle.  Then  followed  the  era 
of  independent  investigation  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  finally,  also,  in  the  realm 
of  mind.  There  was  a  transitional  period  marked  by  the  endeavor  of  philosophy  to 
become  independent.  The  second  epoch,  the  epoch  of  Empiricism  and  Dogmatism, 
was  Gharactedzed  by  methodical  investigations  and  comprehensive  systems,  whieh 
were  based  on  the  confident  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual  reality 
was  independently  attainable  by  means  of  ezperienoe  or  thought  alone.  Skepticism 
prepared  the  way  for  the  third  stadium  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  which  was 
founded  \fy  Criticism.  According  to  the  critical  philosophy,  the  investigation  of  the 
oognitive  ftKsnlty  of  man  is  the  necessary  basis  for  all  strictly  sdentifio  philosophizizi^, 
and  the  result  arrived  at  by  it  is,  that  thought  is  incompetent  to  the  cognition  of  the 
real  world  in  its  true  nature,  and  that  it  must  be  restricted  to  the  world  of  phenoi^ena, 
beyond  which  the  only  guide  is  man's  moral  consciousness.  This  result  has  been 
Icnied  ^yj  the  following  ^rgtems,  although  these  systems  are  all  lineal  descendants  from 
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the  lf«nfa»n  phUoBOpbT,  whioh  i«  Btni  of  immediate  (not  merelj  of  histoilcal}  sigiufl- 
canoe  for  tlie  philosi^hj  of  the  praeeat  day.* 

*  Ttna  ■»  KiiDe  who  tuiT«  wusbt  to  diaociTeT  ■  oomple 
EKit  of  uialait  ud  thU  of  moddni  phOaaiph;,  UBrtlng,  Is 
^UemB  havD  ■JwiLjB  recomd,  and  that  the  nmlt  oi  all 
tntaroit^  of  mrna  sped^  moditjijig  caoK,  eaaontlnlJj  ti 
ddIj  a  limited  tmtJi.  Tbicm^  tlifl  prcfiTodDf  derelopmeat  of  phUnoph;  It^lf,  and  thnogti  Um  dtmaa 
b/ma  anuned  by  the  fcpToa  vtilcb  Btnod  with  it  In  rGladoDA  nf  rfloiprotal  actloa  and  itmatipa,  capadaHy  t^ 
rdJgkm,  tJui  BbU^  Uib  arl^  and  1^  poaltlTv  Klfince^  oev  pbHampblciil  pntblana  havfl  arini,  wlildi  may 
iDdoed  ba  il4<ii1gnaTffi  In  thq  irinu  genoal  w^  with  thcce  Ttiloh  Biwt  ama,  biit  whldi  glTe  to  Ehe  later  ija- 
Imu,  a>  a  whole,  a  Verj  matariaUy  dUEnlDt  Btamp.  (The  analogy  betwaan  the  gOidlea  pmansil  befote  and 
eontempDraaoonalj  with  the  phOoaoplij  of  any  glvm  period,  azid  Uila  phUoeoptij  lladl,  is  a  nbjeot  ipedally 
dlicnnail  br  i.  HclgHrich,  In  DU  AnOogim  n  Mr  PhOoivliit,  tin  Otimiilaa  auf  IVM^t  ffrol^ 
Be^iesa.)  But  >mi  mora  than  the  charaoter  of  laolaledeTaffini,  !•  the  order  otUudrappamuH depiOd' 
vrUer  phlkmphlea  and  on  oxtemal  InJlnoiafla,  kq  that  aacoetiaua, 
ii,  bnb  only  In  ellgbt  meaeore  In  the  thdig  progren  of  dcrelopmant^ 
Is  anoient^tilloaDphy  biewi  with  comoloeT  and  then  oontlned  Iti 
m  chleflj  to  ID^  and  athlc%  togethor  with  pbyelce,  at  last  nbetantlaDj  oonoentraUng  all  Ua  lutareA 
on  thd^ogy.  jDodam  pbiloaophy  fonnd  aH  thea4  branohca  already  «^«*^ng  and  was  developed  nndar  their 

Important  extant  detarmlned  b^  the  <TiHnM«w  pf  andent  phlloaophy ;  the  proflreaa  of  modon  phUoflophy  lae 
eapidBted  In  the  gradml  emancipation  and  deepBalDg  of  the  lAiliiaophlringaplrlt.  Thq  modern  mind  (aa  Knno 
Pladier— who  aAmmea  for  the  period  of  tfanidtion  a  panllallBn  in  rereraa  order  with  the  Una  ot  deTvlopamt 
at  anciint  phUoeophy— joetly  csmark^  OacS,  der  tuatrm  PkOoi,,  Sd  ed.,  Manhdm,  ISSK,  L,  1,  p.  89)  geaki 
"to  And  a  WHy  out  of  tiiB  thecdoglcal  ooncepHon  of  the  world,  with  whioh  it  la  tilled,  to  tiia  probiecu  ot  «a- 
mohigj,"  Modem  i^iiloaophy  liaa  from  the  beginning  owed  ita  eftatatca  in  far  greater  mwtuv  to  an 
Intertat  in  theology  (thongb  not  for  t^  mfiat  part  to  an  Intereet  in  the  BpedflcaDy  eoclgalaBtloal  form  of 
theolc^)  than  did  ancient  pliiloeoptiy  pmrlona  to  the  time  of  Keo-I^atoniam.    Still  it  ma;  fairly  bo  eoid  that 

natcre;  tbeo,  in  addhJon,  tn  jnan  aa  each,  in  hia  relation  to  nature  and  to  Ood;  and  OnaDy  (eapeciaUyfr 

Bpfauna,  Botielllngi  and  Hegel)  to  the  AbAile.  Ooniad  Hermann  (bi  hie  "  Der  praamaaicM  ZutianrimAano 

bt  dtr  QttchicAu  oar  J'MloKpfUc,  Ureaden,  130S  ^'— which  work,  bowervr,  also  oonUina  many  arU&ary  onn- 

patluna)  Indkateg  tbe  tolkntlng  pualld,  wlileh  la  mirthy  ot  notiu :    Bocntog,  Platc^  Arlatotls ;  Kant, 

Hegel,  tbti  Bmidrldam  at  to-d^.    The  analogy  (of(«n  prerloiuly  noticed  aleo  by  oUun)  between  Sooratca  and 

Kant  la  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  for  t»lh  ot  thcaa  thinkora,  man — not  the  individnal  man  in  bla  Indlrldnal 

peculiar^,  bnt  man  Tlewed  with  referecoo  to  the  tmlverBal  and  abiding  ^etnenta  of 

theorotlrH]  and  practice  measore  of  tbinge ;  the  ujalc^y  bxIbIb  TmmJgtabfchly,  olthongh  tb 

tLndffi'  which  Iha  deobrlnea  of  the  two  pbUceophem  can  bo  tnooght  L^:tptla  to  eecli  In  vei 

Tl»  oompaiioon  ot  Hogel  to  Plato  la  indeed,  with  roferenm  to  the  Bobstance  of  Ihi 

tflnea,  oily  partially  jnatiflod;  only  In  ao  far,  namely,  aa  both  concede  to  tbongtit  aj 

whUa  on  the  other  hand  It  ti  not  iiertlnent,  in  n  t 

Heget  EvpreaentB  It  Bfl  <inwmwih*  in  the  phenomenal  worid  (wbaice  the  ^vorlte  conception  by  Hegeliana 

ot  Hegel  aa  the  modern  Ailatotle  a^pekn  aa  the  more  appropriat*  an).    But  la  leepect  ot  the  methoda 

biycdTed,  the  compariaan  la  Indeed  joet,  elnce  the  H^yiH^F'  dialeeUc^  like  the  Fbitonk  doobine,  and  Bljll  more 

tban  the  lattev,  placea  the  biowledge  of  the  Ideas  In  doaUstlc  oonttaat  with  onpiricAl  knowledge,  wtiUe  pott- 

HegcJlaa  tdennao  Brnplridam  nzlYee  to  oreroome  tUa  dnalian,  and  tj  axaot  bm^igatko  fmnded  on 

CKperienca  to  bring  the  rBtJimn]  Rdgn  of  law  In  tuUon  and  mind  wltUn  the  ifiliae  if  aaDartaised  knowledge. 

In  reepect  of  the  whole  tiietorloal  derdopmect  of  ptiHoaopby  the  f»T*n*i«  ji 

Keldegg  (tai  hie  opqKmls ;  Oer  ParalliHmiu  dtr 

Lelpdo  and  Heidelberg,  186ti)  contain  much  that  is  planilhle  and  IntereeUng. 

"tluee  neoeasary  etand-polnt^  dffflval>le  from  the  nature  of  the  ht 

the  game  In  antiquity  and  in  modem  (imee :  theobjectlTeand  thesatgeotlTesland-polntaandUiestand'Pointof 

Idditity, '*  which,  whonemapeople  (or  afdaaaof  peoplea)pbiJoeQphlaea,  mizit  SDoeeed  each  otiiff  In  the  "remlo- 

tlOD  o(  theoght "  as  the  "  stadia  of  eonunauoaaait,  deialopmenl^  and  oarapromlee."  The  aotliorngards  the  ifaat 

aa  ivpnaeiitiid  in  Oieek  pbtlnopby  by  the  natnial  phUaopben  from  TbaleatoDamoorltDSi  the  second  by  the 

Sophists,  Sooiatn  and  Uie  dladplf  of  Bocntc^  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Btoloi,  Bpicnreanii  and  SkupUcs; 

and  the  third  try  the  Keo-Platceiista ;  but  In  modem  phUoaophy  the  ohjeoHre  tendency  is,  he  says,  aocom- 

panied  by  the  sob)eDdTa  In  the  Unt  period,  which  ailaidl  to  the  laat  phUoaoplien  befora  Hnme  ud  Kant;  the 

noond  pslod,  to  which  Hnma.  Kant,  and  Flchta  tidong.  is  chancterlaed  by  snbjsoUviam ;  and  tka  third. 


FIRST   DIYISION   OF   MODEEN   PHILOSOPHY. 


THE  EPOCH  OF  TRANSITION  TO  INDEPENDKNT  INVESTIGATION. 

§  108.  Tho  first  division  of  Modem  PhilosoJ)hy  is  characterized 
by  the  transition  from  mediseval  dependence  on  tho  authority  of 
the  Church  and  of  Aristotle,  first,  to  the  independent  choice  of 
authorities,  and  then  to  the  beginnings  of  original  and  uncontrolled 

fbunded  by  ScheUlng  and  Hcgd,  by  the  rtand-point  of  identity.     K.  v.  Belchlin-Meldegg  oompsrea, 
separately,  the  philooophen  of  the  "period  of  preparation"  down  to  Baoon,  to  the  oldest  Qreek  philosophere, 
and,  In  particular,  Bruno  to  the  EloatioB,— though  confeBBh^  that  here  tlie  similarity  is  <H:xly  imperfect ;  he 
compares  Descartes  to  Socrates,  the  first  Cartesians  to  the  imperfect  discipleB  of  Socratee,  Spinoca,  again,  to  the 
Eleatics,  Leibnitz  to  Plato,  Locke  to  the  Stdcs,  tbe  period  of  "  enlightenment "  to  the  Sophistic  period,  Hume  to 
Cameades,  and  Kant  to  Aristotle;  but  adds  that  Ksnt  was,  *'a8itwere,theAri8totleof  modem  times  grown  in-  - 
trospectiTe,  the  great  experimenter  in  the  field  of  mind,^  and  that  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  was  an  "objectlre 
Idealism,"  while  Kant's  was  "  snbjectiTe  ideal  Criticism ; "  SchelUng,  finally,  attempted  to  scire  the  opposition 
of  ideal  and  real  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Neo-Flatonists  attempted  the  same,  namely,  from  the  stand- 
point of  identity,  and  Hegel  completed  6chel]ing*8  philosophy  of  the  Absolute;  yet  for  H<^  the  finite  was 
not  an  unexplained  dedension  from  the  infinite ;  on  the  contrary,  Hegel's  "  pure  being"  contained  in  itadf 
the  unirersal  immanent  principle  of  motion  and  development.     Hegel  was  a  "Heraclitus  of  the  mind." 
Herbart  is  to  Spinoasa  what  the  Atomisbs  were  to  the  Eleatics.    Since,  adds  B.-M.,  the  stand-point  of  identity, 
which  transcends  the  limit  of  human  knowledge,  is  scientifically  impoeslble,  the  highest  attainable  point  for 
philoeophy  is  Subjectivism ;  tiie  Kantian  philosophy  was  the  termination  and  completion  <rf  the  Qerman 
philosophy  of  mind.    This  attempt  to  discover  a  general  pazaUelism  is  suggestive  and  instructive,  but  in 
numerous  respects  not  convincing.    By  the  "  objective  stand-point"  is  either  understood  simply  the  prevalent 
direction  of  philosophical  inquiry  to  tho  external  world,  and  by  the  "  subjectiTe  stand-point "  the  prevalent 
direction  of  inquiry  to  the  mind ;  or,  by  the  former,  the  doctrine  that  the  Subject  has  its  sooroe  in  the  Object^ 
and  by  the  latter,  the  doctrine  that  the  Object  has  its  source  in  the  Subject— which  doctzlnes,  again,  admit  of 
various  modifications  and  may  be  intensified  to  the  extreme  assertions :  there  is  nothing  but  mind,— nothing 
exists  besides  matter ;  from  both  doctrines  should  be  distinguished,  beaideB  the  "  stand-point  of  identity,"  at  least 
that  of  Dualism.    Kant  and  Fichte,  and  in  a  certain  way  Hume  also^  are  representatives  of  (complete  or  nearly 
complete)  Subjectivism  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  doctrine ;  but  a  doctrine  homogeneous  with  this  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  tile  middle  period  at  Greek  philosophy,  but  only  a  pievalent  direction  of  philosophical  interest  towards 
the  Subject,  which  tendenpy  was  least  exclusive  in  the  case  of  the  very  philoaophers  who  wens  most  distinguished 
in  this  period,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  slso  took  up  again  and  independently  developed  physics,  which  tlie 
Sophists  and  Socrates  had  lefc  in  the  background;  to  "Subjectivism,"  as  ffluatratcd  in  Kant's  doctrine, 
Aristotle  offers  rather  a  contrast  than  an  analogy.    Kant  has  more  in  common  with  Socrates  than  with 
Aristotle,  and  from  this  fact  as  a  starting-point  it  is  possible  to  follow  out  certain  analogies  backwards  and 
forwards.    But  if  the  parallelism  is  to  end  with  the  assertion  of  an  analogy  between  Schelling  and  Hegel  and 
the  Neo-Flatonists,— cm  araertion  which  certainly  has  much  to  recommend  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
similar  attitude  of  the  parties  compared  with  referenOe  to  positive  religion,— it  would  seem  that  Kant  nhonld 
bo  paralleled  in  his  practical  philosophy  with  the  Stoics,  and  in  his  doctrine  of  cognition  with  the  Skeptics ; 
Locke  with  Aristotle,  Leibnita  with  Plato,  SpinoaEa  with  the  If  cgarians  (on  account  of  his  blending  of  Etldoa 
with  the  metaphysical  principle  of  unityX  Descartes  with  Socrates,  the  natural  phUoeophers  from  Telesius  to 
Baoon  with  the  andent  natural  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Democritus ;  and  also  the  Florentine  Flatonists,  as 
forerunners  of  independent  philosophical  inquiry,  say,  with  tho  priests  of  the  Orphic  mysteries,  if,  for  the  rest, 
the  institution  of  such  paralleUsms,  however  skilfully  executed,  did  not  neooaaarily  involve  much  that  is  only 
half  true,  whereby  they  inevitably  degenerate  into  the  trivial.    The  comparisons  to  which  the  institution 
of  such  parallelisms  gives  occasion,  may,  if  points  of  difference  are  pointed  out  with  the  same  care  as  points 
of  simUarify,    have  a  high  scientific  value,  but  marie  rather  the  transitdon  from  the  historical  ap- 
preciation of  systems  to  critical  reflection  conccrnins  the  same,  than  the  stage  of  historical  appredatlaB 
Itselt 
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investigation,  yet  without  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  new  philo- 
sophical efforts  from  the  domination  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  and  with 
no  rigidly  methodical  development  of  independent  systems. 

Of  tbe  InteUectoal  movement  in  fhe  trangition-period,  Jules  Joly  treats,  in  Eiatoire  du  mouwment 
(fOeUeGtnel  au  16me  r'ida  et  pendant  la  prenUire  partie  du  Vtme,  Farls,  1800. '  Of.  the  workB  cited 
IS  108, 110,  and  UL 

§  109.  Among  the  events  which  introduced  the  transition  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  modem  times,  the  earliest  was  the  ^^yiyti^  ^^  ^^firri^nl 
^tudi^.  This  revival  was  negatively  occasioned  by  the  one-sided  char- 
acter and  the  gradual  self -dissolution  of  scholasticism,  and  positively 
by  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  literature  in  Italy — ^which  were 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  material  prosperity  increased — and  by 
the  closer  contact  of  the  Western  world,  especially  of  Italy,  with 
Greece,  particularly  after  the  flight  of  large  numbers  of  learned 
Greeks  to  Italy,  at  the  time  when  the  Turks  were  threatening  Europe 
and  had  taken  Constantinople.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
facilitated  the  spread  of  literary  culture.  The  first  important  result 
in  the  field  of  philosophy  of  the  renewed  connection  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  Greece,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  and  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophies  into  the  West,  their  enthusiastic  reception,  and 
the  attempt  by  means  of  these  to  supplant  the  scholastic- Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Gemistus  Pletho,  the  passionate  disputant  of  the  Aris- 
totelian doctrine,  Bessarion,  the  more  moderate  Platonist,  and  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  the  meritorious  translator  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  were 
the  most  important  of  the  renewers  of  Platonism.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  returning  to  the  original  text,  and  by  preferring  Greek  to  Arabian 
commentators,  classically  educated  Aristotelians  were  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  greater  purity  than  the  Scholastics 
had  done.  In  particular,  in  Northern  Italy,  where  since  the  four- 
teenth century  Averroes  had  been  customarily  followed  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Aristotle,  the  authority  of  this  commentator  was 
disputed  by  a  portion  of  the  Aristotelians  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
interpreters,  particularly  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  assert  itself,  especially  at  Padua,  though  in  more  limited 
measure,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Aver- 
roistic  doctrine,  that  only  the  one  universal  reason  common  to  the 
entire  human  race  is  immortal,  agreed  with  the  Alexandristic,  which 
recognized  only  the  world-ordering  divine  mind  as  the  active  immor- 
tal reason,  in  the  denial  of  individual  immortality ;  still,  most  of  the 
representatives  of  Averroism,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  the 
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school,  were  enabled  so  to  accommodate  this  doctrine  to  the  require- 
ments of  orthodoxy  as  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Church.  The  Alex- 
andrists,  among  whom  Pomponatius  is  the  most  noteworthy,  inclined 
to  Deism  and  NaturaliBm,  but  distinguished  from  philosophical  truth 
the  theological  truth  taught  by  the  Church,  to  which  they  professed 
Bubioission;  the  Church,  however,  condenmed  the  doctrine  of  the  two- 
fold nature  of  truth.  Beside  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrines, 
other  philosophies  of  antiquity  were  also  renewed.  Telesius  and  other 
relatively  independent  investigators  of  nature  were  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  of  the  Greek  natural  philoso- 
phers. Stoicism  was  renewed  and  developed  by  Lipsius  and  others, 
Epicureanism  by  Gassendi,  and  Skepticism  by  Montaigne,  Charron, 
Sanchez,  Le  Vayer,  and  others. 

An  antiientlc  hlstoiy  of  tbe  renewal  of  dasalcal  Utoratnie  in  Italy  Is  oontained  m  Girdamo  TfiBbosGhTa 
Storia  deUa  Letteratura  ZtaUana,  18  Vols.,  Modena,  17T^-62;  edition  in  16  Vola.,  UDan,  18S^S6;  Beeespe- 
dally  Tom.  VI.,  1,  and  VIL,  2  (Vols.  VIL  and  XL  of  the  Milan  edition);  the  same  subject  is  alao  treated  hy 
Arnold  Herm.  Lndw.  Heeren,  OeadUdUe  de»  SttUUums  der  ctasi.  Ltturatur  9eU  dem  WUderatifieben  der 
IRMeiMcAq/ten,  2  VoLa.,  GOtt,  17B7-1803  (cL  his  HSst  of  Claas.  Lit  in  the  Middle  A^ea);  Bmst  Aog. 
Bihard,  Oeteh,  dea  Wlederm^fbUiAena  toCn.  BOOang^  vomOmMch  tn  Deutachlandy  MBgdelnxgt  1828-82;  K. 
Hagen,  DeMacManda  Utt.  und  retig.  VerhdUniaae  tm  B^ormcfUonaaettattery  Erlangen,  1841-44;  now  edition, 
edited  I7  his  eon,  Hennan  Hagen,  8  Vols.,  Fiankfort-on-tho-Main,  1868;  Emeet  Benan,  Averroia  at  TAMr- 
rc^amet  Far.,  18S2,  p.  265  aeq. ;  Qnlllaame  Favre,  MHangaa  d'hiat.  ttO.,  Geneva,  1866;  Qeoig  Vofgt,  IHa 
Wiederbaleburtgdeaclaa8(acAanA2thertiiuma,'Bet^  1868;  Jacob  Bnrckhaxdt,  Dta  CfuUur  der  Benaiaaanca  in 
rtaUm  (paitieoUalythe  third  section  on  Dte  WiedarertDeatung  deaAUerihuma),  Basel,  1860,  2d  ed.,  1869;  Job. 
Fiiedr.  Schidder,  Daa  WiedaratffbHiAan  der  claaa. Studien  <n  DautacIUand  imVk  und  au  Ai\fang  <<«•  16.  JdAr- 
Avndertay  Halls,  1864. 

On  the  phUoeopliy  of  Dante  oompare  A.  F.  OBUuun,  Dante  et  la  pkOoa,  cathoH.  au  ZUIme  aiidU^  Faris^ 
1846. 

On  Fetnod),  dL  J.  Bonifso,  De  Petrarcha  pkttoaopko^  Faris,  1868;  Magglolo^  De  la  phOoa,  moraie da 
Pitrargtie,  Nanej,  1864. 

On  tha  Flozentine  Academy,  cf.  B.  Sieveking,  Gittt.,  1812.  G.  Gemlstos  Fletho^s  vcpl  ftr  'ApurrorfX^ 
wplbt  nkintva  Suu^iptra*  was  printed  at  Faxis  in  1540,  and  at  Basel  in  1576.  CL,  on  Hetho^  Leo  ABatina, 
De  OeoTffUa  dlatrtba  in  SertpL  BymmL  Par.  XTK,  1651,  pp.  888-892,  leprinted  in  Fabtio.,  BOA.  Gr,  X, 
Hambmg,  1721  (De  QeorgUa,  pp.  648-817),  pp.  789^758,  ed.  noe.^  eurante  Gottlieb  Christ.  Harlesa,  XTI., 
Hambk,  1809  (De  Oeorfftta,  pp.  1-186),  pp.  8(^102 ;  Bohrin,  QuereOe  deaphOoaophaa  du  XV,  aU^  in  Mhnoirea 
de  Uttirature  de  PAoad.  dea  InacripUona,  VoL  II.,  pp.  715  aeq. ;  W.  Gaaa,  Oennad^ua  und  Pletho^  Arlatoiel- 
iamua  tmd  Plaioniamua  in  der  oriedUachen  jnrcAe,  nOM  etner  Abh.  uber  die  BeatreOuna  dea  laktm  im 
MittelaUer:  2.  AMA.  .*  OemiadU et  PleOonta aeripta  quadam  edtta  et  inedtta^  Bredan,  1844;  also,  HAifAMroc 
youMP  irvyypeu^  rdl  om^^itpa,  JtAAon,  tratU  dea  Ma,  ou  reeuea  dea  Jhiomenta,  enpartie  inidtta,  de  cat 
ouvraae,  par  O.  Alexandre,  traducUon  par  A.  Fel]lBBier»  Fazia,  1868,  and  A.  EDiasen,  Analekten  der  mttta- 
und  neugriech.  LULy  ly.  2:  Plethona  Denka&r\ften  liber  den  PeHoponnea,  Ldpe.,  1860. 

The  Izanslation  of  Flato  by  MarslIinaFidnna  was  printed  at  Fknenoe,  1483-84,  and  the  tnmsL  of  Flotinna, 
by  the  asme,  iMd.,  1492.  Hia  I^eologta  PUSUnUca,  Flor.,  1482;  complete  Worka,  eocoeptlng  the  trandationa  of 
Flato  and  FloUnoa,  Basel,  1676. 

John  Fioo  of  MiTandola,  IFortt,  Bolngna,  1496.  The  asme,  together  with  the  works  at  his  nephew,  John 
Fnnda  Fioo,  Basel,  1OT2-78  and  1601.  Cf.  Geacg  Dr^ydoriZ,  Daa  Syatem  dea  JoK  Pk»  von  Mfranduta  umi 
OmoonKo,  Haitaog,  1868. 

Johann  Benchlin,  Caprnkm  atoe  de  verbo  nOriftoo  (a  oonvBrsatton  between  a  heathen,  a  Jew,  and  a 
OhristianX  Basel,  1484,  TuUngen,  1514;  De  arte  caNfoUatlca,  Hsgenan,  1517,  1580.  On  him  cf.  Meyerhoff, 
Berlin,  1880. 

The  best  edition  of  Ike  works  of  Ulricfa  Ton  Hntten  is  that  prepared  by  BScking,  Leipe.,  1868-B9i^ 
together  with  Index  bOMogn^Mcua  ffuttenianua,  Lelps.,  1858;  on  him  cf.  D.  F.  Sinnifla,  Leips.,  1868-^. 

Heinrlch  Oomclins  A^ppa  Ton  Netteshoim,  De  OoouUa  PhUoaopkUi,  Cologne,  1510, 1531-33;  De  Tnoer- 
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tUwme  a  VcmUttU  BdmUarum  (OoL,  1697,  Par.,  1639,  Antw.,  1680) ;  hJs  woxka  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1660 

and  1000,  and  in  German,  Stattgard,  1866.    A  biography  of  Agiippa  ia  onnt»1nff)d  in  the  flrat  part  of  F.  J.  t. 

Bianoo^a  Die  aUe  UnioersUiU  JTdln,  Cologne,  1866. 

LanzentLna  Valla,  WorkSf  Baael,  1540-48;  ahigle  worka  were  xninted  earlier;  the  oontroTendal  work 

entitled  De  dtalecUoa  contra  AriatotOaot^  Venice,  1499. 

Bndolph  A«iioola,  Opera^  eura  Atardi^  Cologne,  1689;  2>0  dkOecOca  inMaMont^  pahUahed  hi  1480,  and 
at  Lonrain,  1615,  Btraaburg,  1621,  Cologne,  1697,  Faiia,  153a 

P.  Gaaaendi,  JBeercilailcmttm  jaorcidosBftxirum  oOo,  ArUtoMeoB,  VoL  L,  Orenoble,  1684,  VoL  IL,  Hague, 
1669;  De etto,  tnorlbus  €t  Ooctrina Epicur% Leyden,  1647,  Hague,  1666;  AnimaOvenUmei in Dtog.  L,  OevOa 
etpkUoa.  Epie.^  L^en,  1649 ;  8ynia(/ma  phUo8.  JSpicui%  Hagoe^  1666, 1669 ;  Part  Oasterutt  op^ra,  Lyona, 
1668,  and  Florence,  1787.    Gf.  on  him  Ph.  Dambon,  in hJainM.  <f«  2a i)AI2o«.  auXVII,  «i^  Paria,  184a 

Hichd  de  Montaigne,  Estati^  Bonrdeanx,  1580,  very  freqaantly  reprinted ;  recently,  omc  lea  note§  de  tout 
te»  oommeniateuray  choUtea  et  complMea  par  M.  J.  V.  Le  Clerc,  et  una  nouvette  ittide  aur  Jf.  par  Priooat- 
Paradoiy  Paxla,  1865;  on  Montaigne  aee,  among  otfaera,  Engtoe  Bimbenet,  Lea  Baaaia da  M.  dona  leura  rap- 
porta  OMc  la  UgiOatlon  fnodeme,  Orl^ana,  1864— Pierre  Chanon,  De  la  Bageaae,  Boozdeaaz,  1601,  ed. 
t>y  Benouaxd,  Dijon,  1801 ;  Troia  vSriUa  centre  toua  lea  aihUa,  idot&trea^  MS^  MahomitanA,  hiriOquea  at 
achiamattguea^  Paris,  1604 ;  this  latter  and  eariier  work  is  more  dogmatic  than  the  former.—- Franda  Sanohea, 
Drai^atua  da  muUum  et  prima  untoeraaU  actenUOy  quod  nttUl  aeltur,  Lyons,  1681,  eta ;  DxtOeaua  pkUoao- 
tMety  Botterdam,  1649;  on  him  cf.  Lndwig  Gerkrath,  Vienna,  I860.— Franpoia  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  CHnq 
dtalogueafaita  d  ftmUation  dea  andena  par  RoraUtia  TuberOy  Mona,  1678,  etc. ;  (Euorea  (not  tndudlng  the 
above  Dialogoea),  Paria,  1668,  etc. 

In  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  anived,  inoreased  industrial  and  oommerdal 
activity  resulted  in  an  increase  of  material  proeperity ;  cities  arose,  and  a  class  of  free 
dttEens  came  into  existence ;  the  State  was  consolidated,  and  at  the  oonrts,  among 
the  nobility  and  among  the  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  continued  existence  of  wars 
and  feuds,  leisure  was  found  for  the  adornment  of  life  by  the  arts  of  peaoe.  At  the 
same  time  and  l^  a  parallel  movement  there  grew  up  a  secular  form  of  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  previous  prevailiilgly  religious  type.  Poets  extolled  force  and 
beauty;  the  manly  courage  which  approves  itself  in  severe  contests,  the  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  is  conffpicuous  in  the  raptures  and  pains  of  love,  the  fervor  of  devotion, 
the  fire  of  hate,  the  nobility  of  loyaliy,  the  ignominy  of  treason — every  natural  and 
moral  feeling  which  is  developed  in  the  society  of  man  with  man,  found  expression  in 
secular  poetry  in  terms  fitted  deeply  to  move  the  heart.  This  humane  culture  opened 
up  also  the  sense  for  ancient  iK>etKy  and  for  ancient  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
of  hxmian  affairs.  The  love  for  ancient  ait  and  literature — a  sentiment  which  had 
never  been  entirely  extinguished  in  Italy — was  the  first  to  be  reawakened  there ;  with 
the  struggles  of  political  parties  was  connected  an  intelligent  interest  in  early  Homan 
history;  the  social  life  of  the  rising  burgher-class  and  of  the  noble  families  who 
attained  to  wealth  and  power  provided  the  leisure  and  cultivated  the  taste  necessary 
for  a  resuscitation  of  the  extant  remains  of  ancient  culture.  The  attention  paid  to 
Roman  literature  called  forth  the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
a  knowledge  which  in  Greece  itself  was  still  largely  preserved.  In  the  hope  of  satisfy- 
ing this  desire,  Greece  had  been  visited  long  before  the  approach  of  the  Turks  and  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  had  led  to  the  emigration  of  Greek  scholars  to  Italy ; 
the  Greek  Muses  (says  Heeren,  Oesch.  des  Studiuma  der  doss,  laU,  seU  dem  Wtederaufle- 
ben  der  Wissenechaften,  VoL  I,  p.  283)  would  have  been  brought  to  Italy,  if  they  had 
not  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1821),  for  whose  daring  poem  on  the  Last  Judgment  the 
scholastio  combination  of  Ohristian  theology  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  furnished 
the  speculative  basis,  cultivated  his  sense  of  poetic  form  especially  by  the  study  of 
Virgil.  Francesco  Petrarca  (July  20, 1304,  to  July  18, 1874),  the  singer  of  love,  enter- 
tained the  most  enthusiastio  passion  for  ancient  literature;   he  was  intimatoly  ao- 
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qnainted  with  the  Boman  literature,  and  by  hia  own  labors  in  the  collection  of  MS^., 
and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  inspired  others  to  search  for  and  study  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  he  did  invaluable  service  for  the  preservation  and  proi>agation  of  these  works. 
Petrarch  was  no  friend  of  Aristotle ;  Plato  suited  his  taste ;  but  he  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  either.  He  hated  the  infidel  doctrines  of  Averroism.  He  preferred  a 
popular  and  parenetic  philosophy,  like  that  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  the  Aristotelic 
school-philosophy.  In  the  Greek  language  he  was  instructed  by  Bernard  Barlaam  (died 
1348),  whom  love  for  the  language  and  works  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Euclid  had  led 
from  Calabria,  in  whose  convents  the  Greek  language  had  never  become  unknown,  to 
Greece,  whence  he  came  as  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  to 
Pope  Benedict  XII. ,  at  Avignon.  The  instruction  which  he  here  gave  to  Petraich,  in 
the  year  1389,  was  indeed,  owing  to  the  brief  time  during  which  it  was  continued, 
insufficient;  but  it  became,  through  the  stimulus  which  Petrarch  received  therefrom 
and  communicated  to  others,  the  source  of  extremely  important  results.  A  friend 
of  Petrarch  was  Giovanni  Boccado  (John  of  Certaldo,  1313-1375),  who  learned  Greek 
more  thoroughly  from  Barlaam^s  pupil,  Leontius  Pllatus,  in  the  years  1360-68.  In 
Boccacio  the  interest  in  antiquity  was  already  accompanied  with  a  belief  in  the 
non-absolute  character  of  Christianity ;  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  him,  was 
only  relatively  true,  and  was  thus  on  a  par  with  other  religions.  Boccacio^s  Deeamerane 
^ntains  (I.  Nov.  3)  the  story  (subsequently  revived  and  modified  by  Lessing,  in  his 
Nathan)  of  the  three  rings,  the  conception  underlying  which  is  found  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Averroes.  On  Boccacio's  recommendation,  Leontius  was  appointed  by  the 
Florentines  as  a  public  instructor  in  the  Greek  language,  with  a  fixed  salary,  at  their 
university.  He  did*not  indeed  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  him,  but  the 
example  was  given  and  was  speedily  imitated  at  other  universitiea  Johannes  Malpighi 
of  Ravenna,  a  pupil  of  Petrarch,  gave  instruction  in  Latin  literature,  with  great  success, 
at  Padua,  and  from  1397  on,  at  Florence.  The  collecting  of  manuscripts  became  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  love  for  studies  con- 
nected with  antiquity  was  kindled  in  ever  widening  circles  by  the  reading  of  classical 
works.  Manuel  Chrysoloras  of  Constantinople  (died  a.d.  1415,  at  Constance),  a  pupil 
of  Pletho,  was  the  first  native  Greek  who  appeared  as  a  public  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  Italy  (at  Venice,  afterwards  at  Florence).  From  him  his 
nephew.  Job.  Chrysoloras  (who  taught  at  Constantinople  and  also  in  Italy),  Leonardua 
Aretinus,  Franciscus  Barbarus,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  and  others,  and  from  Johannes 
Chrysoloras,  Francis  Philelphus  (1398-1481),  the  father  of  Marius  Philelphus  (bom 
A. p.  1420,  at  Constantinople,  died  in  1480,  at  Mantua— on  him  cf.  the  work  of  Gui- 
Uaume  Favre,  cited  above),  and  others  received  their  education.  At  Milan  and  other 
places,  Constantinus  Lascaris,  from  Constantinople,  taught  the  Greek  language.  His 
son,  Johannes  Lascaris  (1446-1585),  as  ambassador  from  Lorenzo  de^ Medici  (bom  1448, 
died  1492)  to  Bajesid  11.,  was  instmmental  in  effecting  the  purchase  of  numerous 
manuscripts  for  the  Medicean  Library.  His  pupil,  Marcus  Musurus,  labored  zealously 
in  preparing  the  Aldine  edition  of  Greek  classics. 

At  the  court  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  (bom  1389,  died  1464)  lived  for  a  time  (from  1438 
on)  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho  (bom  about  a.d.  1355,  died  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  1452), 
who  had  come  from  Constantinople  and  vras  the  most  influential  renovator  of  the  study 
of  the  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  in  the  Occident.  He  changed  his  name'  '^ 
TcjAtorSi  into  the  synonymous  and  more  Attic  UXndcov^  suggestive  of  IlXaruiv,  Although 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  and  the  Categories  and  Analytics  of 
Aristotle,  he  rejected  with  the  greatest  vehemence  the  Aristoteliau  doctrine  that  the 
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first  sabstances  ore  indiTidaals,  axul  that  the  uniTeiBal  is  only  of  seoondaiy  nature.    He 
regarded  the  objectioiiB  of  Aristotle  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  not  pertinent, 
and  aigued  against  the  Azistotelian  theology,  psychology,  and  ethics.    In  his  treatise, 
written  about  the  year  1440,  at  Florence,  on  the  difference  between  the  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  philosophies,  and  in  his  *  ^  Oompendiiun  of  the  Dogmas  of  Zoroaster  and  Plato  " 
—perhaps  an  integrant  part  of  his  comprehensive  work  entitled  vtf/iuy  evyypatpfi^  which,  in 
coiueqnence  of  its  condemnation  by  the  Patriarch  Gennadins,  has  come  down  to  ns 
only  in  fragments — ^he  exalts,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  Aristotelianism  towards, 
naturalism,  the  theosophio  tendenqy  of  Platonism,  withont,  however,  distinguishing 
Plato's  doctrine  from  the  Neo-Platonio,  or  taking  into  special  consideration  the  devia- 
tion from  the  corstsponding  Christian  dogmas  of  certain  Platonic  philosophemes  (in 
particolar,  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  before  its 
teirestzial  life,  of  the  world-soul  and  the  souls  of  the  stars,  numerous  ethical  and 
political  dicta,  and  also  the  Neo-Flatonio  theory  of  the  eternity  of  the  world).    Through 
Pletho*s  lectures  Cosmo  de?  Medici  became  filled  with  a  warm  love  for  Platonism,  and 
was  led  to  found  the  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence,  of  which  Marsilius  Ficinus  was 
the  first  Director. 

A  pupil  of  Gemistus  Pletho  was  Bessarion  of  Trebizond,  whcwas  bom  in  1395, 
became  Archbishop  of  Nicsda  in  1436,  and  subsequently  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, — 
which  position  was  lost  to  him  through  his  leaning  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches, — ^was  made  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  lY.,  and  died  1472.  Like 
his  master,  yet  with  greater  moderation  and  impartialiiy,  Bessarion  defended  the 
doctrines  of  Platonism.  His  best-known  work,  ^^  Adver»us  Calumniatorem  PlaUmis^^ 
(Rome  [1469],  Venice,  1503  and  1516),  was  a  rejoinder  to  the  CamparaUo  Ariatotdis 
et  Platonis  of  George  of  Trebizond,  the  Aristotelian,  who,  moved  by  Pletho^s  attack 
on  Aristotelianism,  had  fought  passionately  against  Platonism.  Ih  a  letter  dated 
May  19,  1463,  and  addressed  to  Michael  Apostolius,  a  stall  young  and  passionate  de- 
fender of  Platonism,  who  had  reviled  Aristotle  and  Theodore  Gaza,  the  Aristotelian 
and  opponent  of  Pletho,  Bessarion  affirms  his  love  and  reverence  for  both  Plato  and 

Aristotle  {Iftl  Si  <^i\o^vTa  ^Iv  la^i  nXarciU'0,  ^iXoSvra  ^  ^ApiffToHXri  koI  oi;  cotptoraTCi  <rt06jtcvop 

Karfpu),  and  he  even  blames  Pletho,  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  for  the  violence  of 
his  opposition  to  Aristotle ;  he  exhorts  Michael  to  look  up  with  respect  to  those  great 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  to  conduct  all  disputes,  after  the  example  of  Aristotle, 
with  moderation,  making  use  rather  of  arguments  than  of  invectives.  Bessarion^s 
translations  of  Xenophon^s  Memorabilia  and  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  and 
of  the  extant  "fragment  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Theophrastus,  are  often,  through 
their  strict  literalness,  un-Latin  (though  not  to  the  same  degree  with  earlier 
translations  used  by  the  Scholastics) ;  but  they  led  the  way  to  better  ones  by  later 
translators. 

Marsilius  Ficinus  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1433,  and  appointed  by  Cosmo  de  Medid 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1499.     He  won 

lasting*  credit  especially  by  his  translations  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and 

also  of  some  works  by  Porphyry  and  other  Neo-Platonists — ^translations  which,  so  far  as 

it  was  then  possible,  were  both  faithful  and  elegant. 

John    Pico   of  Mirandola  (1463-94)  blended  with  his    Neo-Platoniam  cabalistic 

doctrines.     He  propounded  nine  hundred  theses  (printed,  Rome,  1486,  Cologne,  1619), 

cx>nceming  which  he  thought  to  dispute  at  Rome ;  but  the  disputation  was  forbidden. 

Of  like  character  was  the  philosophy  of  his  nephew,  John  Francis  Pico  of  Mirandpla 

(died  1533). 
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Through  Fidniifl  and  Pioo,  Johairn  Benohlin  (1465-1622)  was  won  over  to  Neo< 
Platomsm  and  the  Cabala.  With  the  study  of  the  daiwioal  languages  Benohlin  joined 
that  of  the  Hebrew;  the  latter  he  saved  from  the  fanatLoism  of  the  Domimcans  of 
Cologne,  who  intended  to  commit  to  the  flames  all  except  the  canonical  Jewish  litera- 
ture. His  contest  against  the  .**  DuTikelmanner,**  or  Obscurants,  in  which  also  TJlrioh 
von  Hntten  (1488-1523)  took  part,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Beformation. 

Hftinriflh  Oomelins  Agiippa,  of  Nettesheim  (1486-^1535),  who  followed  Benchlin  and 
Baymundns  Lollns,  combined  mysticism  and  magio  with  scepticism. 

Among  the  Aristotelians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centories,  Geoigins  Schola- 
rins,  with  the  surname  (which  he  appears  to  have  assumed  on  becoming  a  monk)  Gen- 
nadvus  (bom  at  Constantinople— for  a  time,  from  1453  on,  Patriarok  under  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed—died about  1464),  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  Fletho^  whom  he  aoonsed  of 
ethnidsm,  especially  on  account  of  his  work,  '^  vdntav  nyypa^fi  **  (which  he  sentenced  to 
be  destroyed).  Gennadius  had  preyiously  already  combated  the  Platonism  of  Fletho, 
and  defended  AristoteUanism.  Not  only  Pletho*s  deviations  from  Christaan  dogma,  but 
also  his  attacks  on  the  degenerate  system  of  monastidsm  and  his  utterances  (in  imitation 
of  Plato^s  polemic  against  the  Orphic  priests  of  atonement)  against  offerings  andprayen 
intended  to  influence  Gk>d  to  do  things  not  right,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  Gennadiufli  Gennadius  wrote  commentaries  on  the  laagoge  of  Poiphyiy,  the  (Meg, 
and  the  De  InUrpret,^  and  translated  into  Greek  various  scholastic  writings,  espeoiany 
those  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and,  among  other  things,  the  ''  De  Sex  Prinaipiie  "  of  Gilber- 
tus  Porretanus  (see  above.  Vol.  I.,  §  94,  p.  399),  which  was  accepted  as  serring  to 
complete  the  De  CcUeg.  of  Aristotle.  In  several  MSS. ,  also,  the  translation  of  (the  greater 
part  of)  the  logical  Compendium  of  Petrus  Hispanus  is  attributed  to  him ;  but  according 
to  other  authorities  this  Compendium  had  already  been  translated  into  Greek,  about 
A.D.  1850,  by  Maiimus  Planudea  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Greek  text  in  another 
(Munich)  MS.  is  designated,  and  was  hence  published  by  Ehinger  (Wittenberg,  1697)  as 
a  work  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Psellus  (living  in  the  11th  century),  from  which,  if  the 
statement  of  this  MS.  is  true,  the  Compendium  of  Petrus  Hispanus  must  have  been 
translated  (see  above,  VoL  I.,  §  95,  p.  404). 

Cteorge  of  Trebizond  (1396-1486),  against  whom  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Bes- 
sarion  was  directed,  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Venice  and  Bome.  In  his  Ooni' 
paratio  Ffatrnm  et  Arigtotdis  (printed  at  Venice,  1523)  he  censures  the  doctrine  of  Pletho 
as  imchristian ;  he  charges  him  with  having  intended  to  found  a  new  religion,  neither 
Christian  nor  Mohammedan,  but  Neo-Platonic  and  heathen,  and  treats  him  as  a  new 
and  more  dangerous'Mohammed ;  in  Aristotle  only,  and  not  in  Plato,  does  George  of 
Trebizond  find  definite  and  tenable  philosophical  theorems,  given  in  ^ystematio  fdrm 
and  suitable  for  teaching.  George  of  Trebizond  translated  several  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  them. 

Theodoras  Gaza  (bom  at  Theasalonica,  died  1478)  went  about  1430  to  Italy,  and 
taught  there  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  was  a  learned  Aristotelian  and  an 
opponent  of  Pletho,  though  on  friendly  terms  with  Bessarion.  He  translated,  in  par- 
ticular, works  on  physical  sdenca  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 

Laurentius  Valla  (bom  at  Bome  in  1416,  where  he  died  in  1465),  the  translator  of  the 
Qiad,  and  of  Herodotus  and  Thuoydides,  made  vigorous  and  successful  war  on  the  uncriti- 
cal method  employed  in  history  and  the  vapid  subtleties  prevalent  in  philosophy.  From 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  he  borrowed  logical  and  rhetorical  principles. 

Budolph  Agricola  (1442-85)  studied  scholastic  philoeophy  at  Louvain,  but  enjoyed 
afterwards  in  Italy  the  instruction  of  classically  educated  Greeks,  especially  that  of 
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Theodon  Gaza.  Like  Valla,  lie  fought  agaiziflt  acholafltio  insipidity,  drew  from  the  i 
writings  of  Aristotle  a  pnier  Aristotelianism,  and  philosophised  in  purer  Latin.  His 
logico-rhetorical  work,  entitled  Be  Diaieetiea  iTwendione,  was  founded  on  Aristotle  and 
Cicero.  Melancthon  said  of  it :  nee  vero  uBa  extant  recentia  eoripta  de  lode  et  tuu  dkHe^ 
Uoes  meUora  et  locupUtiora  BtuMphi  Ubrie;  Bamns  also  expressed  a  favorable  judg- 
m^it  on  this  work. 

Johannes  Aigyropnlns  (who  came  from  Constantinople,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1486) 
livedattheooort  of  Cosmo  de' Medici,  whose  son  Peter  and  grandson  Lorenzo  he  in- 
stmoted  in  Greek.  He  was  afterwards,  till  the  year  1479,  teacher  of  the  Greeklangnage 
at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  which  office  he  was  sncceeded  by  Demetrius  Chalco- 
oondylas  (1434-1611),  a  pupil  of  Theodore  Gasa.  Of  the  works  dt  Aristotle,  Johannes 
Argyropulus  translated  the  Organon;  AueouUationea  Phys,^  De  CobIo^  De  Anima,  and 
Ethiea  Nieh/om, ,  into  Latin,  or  he  at  least  revised  eadier  transhitions  of  them. 

Angelus  Politianus  (Aiigelo  Poliziano,  1454-1494),  a  pupil  of  Christopher  Landinus 
in  Roman,  and  of  Argyropulus  in  Greek  literature,  gave  lectures  at  Florence  on  works 
of  Aristotle,  and  translated  the  EruMridion  of  Epictetus  and  Plato's  Ohamnideey  but  was 
rather  a  philologist  and  poet  than  a  philosopher.  CI  Jacob  Mahly,  Angelus  Pottticmm, 
ein  CuUurbUd  aus  der  Benaieaanee^  Leipsic,  1864. 

Hermolaus  Barbams  (Ermolao  Barbaro)  of  Venice  (1454-1498),  a  nephew  of  Fran- 
cis Barbarus  and  pupQ  of  Guarinus,  translated  works  of  Aristotle  and  Commentaries  by 
Themistius,  and  prepared  a  Campendwm  SdeatkB  NalurdJlM  ex  Aristotde  (printed  in 
1547).  He  belongs  to  the  Hellenistio  Anti-Soholastios ;  Albert  and  Thomas  were,  like 
AyerroSB,  ^^  barbarian  phUosophers,"  in  his  opinion. 

An  AristoteUanism  derived  directly  from  the  original  sources  was  taught  by 
James  Faber  (Jacques  Lefdvre,  from  Etaples  in  Picardy,  Fdber  8tapyiemi»\ 
amid  much  applause,  at  the  University  of  Paris,  about  the  year  15(X).  He  wrote 
Latin  paraphrases  in  elucidation  of  some  of  Aristotle's  works.  Reuchlin  says  that 
"he  restored  Aristotle  to  the  Gauls."  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  zealous  mathe- 
matician and  an  admirer  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  whose  works  he  published  and 
whose  doctrines  were  of  still  greater  influence  on  the  mind  of  Faber's  pupil  Bovillus 
(see  below,  §  111). 

Desiderius  Erasmus  (1467-1586)  deserves  mention  in  a  history  of  philosophy,  both 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  scholastic  barbarism,  and,  positively,  on  account  of  the 
edition  of  Aristotle  which  he  asaisted  in  editing,  and  more  particularly  on  account  of  his 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  Patrology  by  his  editions  of  Jerome,  Hilarius,  Ambro- 
sius,  and  Augustine. 

Joh.  Ludovicus  Vivos  (bom  at  Valencia  in  1492,  died  at  Bruges  in  1540),  a  younger 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  exerted  considerable  influence  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Scholastics,  especially  by  his  work  entitied  De  Ccmtia  Corrupta/rvm  Artkan  (Antw., 
1581,  and  Opera^  Baa,  1555;  Valenc,  1782).  The  genuine  disciples  of  Aristotie, 
Bays  "^ves,  interrogate  Kature  herself,  as  the  ancients  also  did ;  only  through  direct  in-  ^ 
vestigation  by  the  way  of  experiment  can  Nature  be  known. 

Marius  Nisolius,  of  BerseUo  (1498-1576),  combated  sdholasticiBm  in  his  TTieeawrue 
Oioeroraantta,  and  particularly  in  his  Antibarbarus  eive  de  eerie  prindpUe  et  vera  raUone 
phOoeaphandi  eonPra  peeuda-phSoeophoe  (Farm.,  1558,  ed.  G.  W.  Leibnitz,  Frankfort, 
1670  and  1674).  Niiolius  maintained  the  nominalistic  doctrines  that  only  individual 
things  are  real  substances,  that  species  and  genera  are  only  subjective  conceptions  by 
means  of  which  several  objects  are  considered  together,  and  that  all  knowledge  must 
proceed  from  sensation,  which  alone  has  immediate  oertainty. 
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Not  only  flcholasidcism,  bat  also  the  dialectical  doctxine  of  AiistoUe  faimaelf ,  waa 
opposed  by  Petms  Ramus  (Pierre  de  la  Bam^,  bom  in  1515,  murdered  dniiiig  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  at  the  instigation  of  his  scholastic  opponent,  Ghar- 
pentier)  in  his  Anmadvemofiea  in  Diaiecticam  Aristotelis  (Paris,  1534,  etc.),  which  was 
toUowedhj  his  InstitutionesIHal,  (Par.,  1543),  a  positiTe  attempt  to  provide  an  im- 
proved logic,  bnt  of  little  importanoe..  He  sought,  in  imitation  of  Cicero  (and  Quin- 
tilian),  to  blend  logic  with  rhetoria  Of.  on  him  Ch.  Waddington,  Samug,  sa  tie,  m 
ierits  et  sea  opiniom,  Paris,  1855 ;  Charles  Desmaze,  P.  22.,  profe8»eur  au  CMge  de 
J^ance,  savie,  ses  ecriU,  sa  mart,  Paris,  1864 ;  M.  Cantor,  P.  H,,  ein  wias,  Martyrer  des 
16.  Jahrh,  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  Monatsbi,;^o\,  XXX.,  No.  3,  Angust,  1867. 

The  Humanists  hated  scholastic  Aiistotelianism,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Avenoism 
prevalent  in  Northern  Italy  (especiaUy  at  Padna  and  Venice),  regarding  them  as  bar- 
barons.  Many  of  them  also,  particularly  the  Platonists,  opposed  Averroism  as  the 
enemy  of  religious  faith.  But  soon  other  opponents  of  Averroism  went  back  to  the  text 
of  Aristotle  and  to  the  works  of  Greek  commentators,  especially  to  those  of  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,iin  order  to  replace  the  mystical  and  pantheistic  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle by  a  deistic  and  naturalistic  one.  These  men  agreed,  however,  with  the  Averro* 
ists — ^who  affirmed  that  there  was  but  one  immortal  intellect,  and  that  this  was  present 
in  all  the  members  of  the  human  race— in  denying  miracles  and  personal  immortality. 
For  this  reason,  both  they  and  the  Averroists  were  together  opposed  by  such  defenders 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  Plato  as  Maisilius  Fidnus,  J.  A.  Marta, 
Casp.  Contarinl,  and,  later,  Anton  Sirmond,  and  they  were  officially  condemned  by  a 
Latcran  Council  (at  the  session  of  Dec.  19,  1512),  which  required  of  all  Professors 
that  they  should  leave  no  errors,  which  might  be  found  in  the  works  to  be  interpreted, 
without  refutation.  The  same  council  condemned  the  distinction  between  two  orders 
of  truth,  and  pronounced  everything  fidse  which  was  in  conflict  with  revelation.  There 
were  also  at  Padua  pure  Aristotelians  who  were  not  Alexandrists,  but  adopted  the 
theory  of  the  immortality  of  souls.  Among  these  was  Nicolaos  Leonicus  ThomsBus 
(bom  1456),  who  taught  at  Padua  from  1497  on.  But  Averroism  was  at  that  time  the 
predominant  philosophy  in  Northern  Italy,  as  was  Naturalism,  which  was  based  on  Alex- 
ander's interpretation  of  Aristotle,  among  the  Peripatetic  opponents  of  Averroism.  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus  says  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Plotinus,  though  not  without 
some  rhetorical  exaggeration  :  *^  Nearly  the  whole  world  is  occupied  by  the  Peripate- 
tics, who  are  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Alexandrists  and  the  Averroists.  The  former 
believe  the  human  intellect  to  be  mortal;  the  latter  contend  that  it  is  one  in  all  men. 
Both  parties  alike  overturn  from  its  foundation  all  religion,  especially  because  they  seem 
to  deny  that  human  affairs  are  controlled  by  a  divine  providence,  and  also  to  have 
equally  fallen  away  from  the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  their  master." 

Averroism  reigned  in  the  school  at  Padua  from  the  first  half  of  the  14th  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  though  in  different  acceptations  at  different  times.  While 
the  heterodox  elements  of  the  Averroistic  doctrine  were  made  prominent  by  a  few, 
they  were  toned  down  by  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Averroism 
appeared,  in  comparison  with  Alexandrism,  as  the  doctrine  least  at  variance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  CHiurch.  At  the  time  of  the  reaction  in  the  Church  it  was  reduced  and 
confined  to  the  careful  employment  of  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes  in  explaining  the 
Aristotelian  writings,  the  doctrines  which  were  in  disaccord  with  the  faith  of  the  Churcl} 
being  rendered  less  offensive  by  a  liberal  interpretation.  Many  interpreted  the  unity 
of  the  intellect  as  meaning  merely  the  identity  of  the  highest  logical  principles  (the 
principle  of  contradiction,  etc.).    The  Averroists  of  this  later  period  pretended  to  be,  at 
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ibo  same  time,  good  Catholics.  Ayerroism  had  become  a  matter  of  emdition  and  bore 
no  longer  an  ofPensive  character.  Nnmerons  impressions  of  the  Commentaries  of  Aver- 
roes  give  evidence  of  the  oontintung  interest  in  them.  The  first  editioh  of  the  works 
of  ATcrroes,  whioh  appeared  at  Padna  in  1472,  reprodnoed  the  old  Latin  translations 
made  in  the  13th  centorj;  new  translations  were  snbseqnently  made  on  the  basis 
of  Hebrew  translations,  and  were  employed  for  the  edition  of  1552-^3,  which,  how- 
ever, contains  some  of  the  earlier  translations. 

The  Averroistlo  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  immortal  reason  in  the  whole  human 
race  was  professed  in  the  last  decennia  of  the  15th  oentory,  by  Nicoletto  Vemias,  who 
oocnpied  the  professorial  chair  at  Padoa  from  1471  to  1490 ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  was 
converted  to  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  each  individual  souL  In  1495  Petros  Pom* 
ponatins  (died  in  1525)  commenced  teaching  philosophy  in  the  same  city.  In  his  lec- 
tures and  works  {Ih!  wmwrtaUUUe  animoB^  Bologna,  1516,  Yen.,  1525,  Basel,  1634,  ed, 
Chr.  G.  Bardili,  Tilb.,  1791 ;  De  fato^  Ubero  arbitriOy  prmdetiUnaHone^  pratidenUa  DH 
Ubri  guinguef  Basel,  1525, 1556, 1567 ;  Be  naturaUum  effectuum  admraruU^rum  eauM  s. 
de  inoanUiUonibuB  Uber,  written  in  1520,  Basel,  1556,  1567 ;  on  him  of.  Francesco 
Fiorentino,  Pietro  Pomponaesiy  Florence,  1868;  G.  Spioker,  in  an  Inaugural  Dissert., 
Munich,  1868;  Ludwig  Huggenthaler,  Inaug.  Dissert,  y  Munich,  1868;  and  B.  Podestil, 
Bologna,  1868)  Pomponatius  rejected  the  Averroistlo  doctrine,  and  recognized  the 
Thomistic  azguments  against  the  same  as  sufficient  to  refute  it,  yet  believed  the  true 
meaning  of  Aristotle  to  be,  not,  as  Thomas  had  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  plurality  of 
inmiortal  intellects,  but  that  the  human  soul,  including  the  rational  fiaculiy,  was  mor- 
tal. For  this  interpretation  he  referred  to  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  who  identifies  the 
active  immortal  intellect  with  the  divine  mind,  and  declares  the  individual  reason  of 
each  man  to  be  mortal.  By  the  human  understanding  the  universal  is  known  only  in 
the  particular,  thought  is  impossible  without  the  representative  image  (^iyra^/ia),  which 
is  rooted  in  sensation  and  is  never  without  relation  to  time  and  space,  hence  is  constantly 
dependent  on  bodily  oigans  and  disappears  with  them.  Virtue  is  independent  of  the  be- 
lief in  immortality ;  it  is  most  genuine  when  practised  without  reference  to  reward  or 
punishment.  Of  the  liberty  to  profess  this  doctrine  Pomponatius  sought  to  assure  him- 
self by  diBtinguishing  two  orders  of  truth,  the  philosophical  and  the  theological  (where- 
by he,  like  other  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  transition-period,  anticipated, 
in  a  manner  sufficient  for  the  immediate  exigency,  though  philosophically  undeveloped, 
the  modem  distinction  between  symbolical  representation  and  speculative  thinkiDg). 
Consistency  in  philosophic  thought  leads,  according  to  him,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mor- 
talil7  of  human  souls ;  but  immortality  only  is  admissible  in  the  drde  of  theological 
articles  of  faith.  In  like  manner  Pomponatius  disposed  of  the  doctrines  of  miracles 
and  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

At  Padua  and,  from  1509  on,  at  Bologna,  Pomponatius  had  an  opponent  in  Alexander 
Achillini  (died  1518),  who  held  fast,  in  general,  to  the  Averroistic  phraseology  and  doc- 
trine, though  pretending  not  to  affirm  the  unity  of  intellect  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

A  pupil  of  Vemias,  AugustinusNiphus  (Agostino  Nifo,  1473-1546 ;  he  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,  in  14  folio  vdxmies,  and  Opuacula  moraUa  et  poUtka^  Par.,  1654),  who 
at  first  avowed  the  Averroistic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  intellect,  but  afterwards  had 
the  predence  to  modify  his  Averroism  and  bring  it  into  unison  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  and  who  in  1496-97  published  the  works  of  Averroes,  accompanied  by  re- 
futatory  remarks  relative  to  various  passages,  wrote,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  a 
work  in  refutation  of  the  De  Tmmortalitaie  Aiiimce  of  Pomponatius.     Since,  however, 
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great  interest  was  fetb  in  these  tzansactions  at  the  Boman  oonrt,  PomponatiaB  was  en.- 
ablfid  under  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Bembo  (and  indirectlj  of  the  Pope  himself)  to 
pzepore  his  Dtfemorium  contra  Niphum,  Interest  in  philosophical  sabjects  led  the  Bo- 
man  ooort  at  that  time  beyondf  the  Hmits  of  its  eoclesiastioal  and  politioal  interest  *  the 
^^  unbelief  "  prevalent  at  the  court  of  the  Pope,  ooapled  with  a  genezal  lazily  of  mozala, 
gave  offenoe  to  Lather  and  others,  and  became  one  of  the  causes  of  that  divisian  of  the 
Ohnrch,  which  the  reaction  that  soon  followed  on  the  part  of  sabsequent  Popes,  in  the 
direction  of  the  most  ligid  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Ghnzch,  was  unable  to  zemedy. 

Simon  Porta  of  Naples  (died  1555 ;  to  be  distin^niiahed  fiom  the  eminent  physidBt, 
Giambattista  Porta  of  Naples,  who  hyed  1540-1615,  and  is  celebrated  especiallj  for 
his  work  entitled  Magia  IfaturdUs^  Naples,  1589,  eta),  a  papil  of  Pomponathis,  wrote, 
like  the  latter,  in  agreement  with  the  Alezandzists  on  the  question  of  immortality  {De 
rerum  naturaiilnu  prmcipiiSy  de  anma  et  menie  kumama,  Flor.,  1651).  Gaspazo  Con- 
tarini  (148S-1642),  likewise  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius,  opposed  his  doctrine.  Zimaza, 
a  Neapolitan  schohkr  (died  1532),  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  Azistotle 
and  Averroes ;  his  Notes  were  included  in  the  later  editions  of  ATezroSs.  Jaoobos 
Zabaiella  (bom  at  Padua,  1533,  where  he  taught  philosophy  from  1564  till  his  death  ui 
1589)  followed  for  the  most  part  ATerroes  in  the  interpretation  of  Azistotle.  In  pey- 
chology  he  adopted  rather  the  views  of  Alexander,  but  thought  that  the  individual 
intellect,  though  periahable  by  nature,  became,  when  perfected  by  divine  illuminatiaa, 
a  partaker  of  immortality.  Zabarella  was  opposed  by  Francis  Piooolomini  (1520-1604), 
a  disciple  of  Zimara.  Andreas  Gaesalpinus  (1509-1608,  physician-in-ordinary  to  Pope 
Clement  YIQ.)  took  the  ea^y  step  from  Averroism  to  Pantheism;  his  God  was  the 
^* universal  soul"  C^anma  umoersaUa^^  QuasUones  Perip.^  Venice,  1571;  Damo- 
ntmi  iTiMsUgcEtM  Peripai^y  ib,y  1583).  ZabareUa^s  successor  in  the  professorial  chair  at 
Padua,  Cesare  Gremonini  (bom  1552,  died  1631),  was  the  last  important  representa- 
tive of  Averroistio  Aristoteliamsm  tempered  with  Alexandristic  peychology. 

An  attempt  to  revive  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  made  by  Justus  lipsius  (1547-1606) 
in  his  IfamtducUo  ad  Stoioam  pMloBopMam^  PhysMogia  Stoioorum^  and  other  works. 
Gasp.  Schoppe  (Sdoppius),  Thomas  Gataker,  and  Daniel  Heinsius  also  contributed  to 
the  exegetical  literature  of  Stoicism. 

Gassendi  (1592-1655)  sought  to  defend  EpicureaniBm  against  unjustified  attacks,  and 
to  show  that  it  contained  the  best  doctrine  of  physics,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
bine with  it  Christian  theology.  Gassendi's  Atomism  is  less  a  doctrine  of  dead  Nature 
than  is  that  of  Epicurus.  Gkussendi  ascribed  to  the  atoms  force,  and  even  sensation: 
just  as  a  boy  is  moved  by  the  image  of  an  apple  to  turn  aside  from  his  way  and  ap- 
proach the  apple-tree,  so  the  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  moved,  by  the  influence  of  l^e 
earth  reaching  to  it,  to  pass  out  of  the  direct  line  and  to  approach  the  earth.  From  its 
relation  to  the  investigation  of  nature  in  modem  times,  (Jassendi's  renewal  of  Epicurean- 
ism is  of  far  greater  historical  imiwrtanoe  than  the  renewal  of  any  other  andent 
system;  not  unjustly  does  F.  A.  Lange  {Qesch,  des  MaterigUsmm  und  Kritik  seiner. 
Bed&utung  in  der  Oegentoart,  Iserlohn,  1866,  p.  118  seq.)  consider  Ckissendi  as  the  one 
who  may  properly  be  styled  the  renewer  in  modem  times  of  systematic  materiaUsm. 

Ancient  skepticism  was  revived,  and,  in  part,  in  a  peculiar  manner  further  developed 
by  Michel  de  Moptaigne.  The  scepticism  of  this  dever  man  of  the  world  was  more  or 
less  directed  to  doctrines  of  Christianitiy,  but  was  generally  brought  in  the  end,  by  a — 
whether  sincere  or  merely  prudent — ^recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation^  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  into  harmony  with  theology.  Other  support- 
ecB  of  a  like  tendency  were  Pierre  Charron  (1541-1608),  who  defined  it  as  man's  prov- 
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inoe  merely  to  iseaich  for  the  tmth,  which  dwells  in  the  boeom  of  God ;  Francis  San- 
chez (Sanotins,  bom  1562,  died  at  Toalonse,  1682),  teacher  of  medicine  and  philosophy; 
Fran9oi8  de  la  Mothe  le  Vajer  (1586-1672),  who  applied  the  arguments  of  the  ancient 
skeptics  especuUly  to  theology,  limiting  the  latter  to  the  sphere  of  simple  faith ;  and  the 
pnpils  of  the  latter,  Sam.  Sorbin  (1616-1670),  who  translated  the  Hypotyposea  Pyr- 
rhmecB  of  Sezt.  Empirioos,  and  Simon  Fonoher,  CanonioiiB  of  Dijon  (1644-96 ;  of.  on 
him,  F.  Babbe,  L'abbS  Simon  Faueher,  ehaiwiM  de  la  chapeOe  de  Dijon^  Dijon,  1867), 
who  wrote  a  Histoire  dee  AmdSmieiens  (Par.,  1690),  a  Dissert.  depMos,  Academica  (Par., 
1692),  and  a  skeptloal  critique  of  Malebranche's  Becherehe  de  la  VeriU;  and  also  by 
Joseph  Glanvill  (died  1680),  Baeronymns  Himhaym  (died  at  Prague,  1679),  and  Pierre 
Daniel  Hnet  (1633-1721),  and  his  younger  oontemporazy,  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706), 
bo  whom  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  following,  second,  principal  division. 

§  110.  Side  by  Bide  with  this  return  of  learned  culture  from  scholas- 
ticism to  the  early  Soman  and  Greek  literature,  stands^  as  its  analogue, 
the  return  of  the  religious  consciousness  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  To  the  participants  in  this 
movement,  the  original,  after  the  authority  of  tradition  had  been 
denied  by  them,  appeared  as  the  pure,  genuine,  and  true,  and  what- 
ever additions  had  been  made  to  it  were  regarded  not  as  constituting 
a  real  advance  upon  the  original,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  emascu- 
lation and  degeneration.  Tet  they  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  renewal  of  earlier  forms,  but  went  forward  to  a 
new  reformatory  development,  for  which  the  negation  of  the  (till  then) 
prevalent  form  of  culture  cleared  the  way.  Acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  in 
its  earliest  days.  Protestantism  rejected  the  medisBval  hierarchy  and  the 
scholastic  tendency  to  rationalize  Christian  dogmas.  The  individual 
conscience  found  itself  in  conflict  with  the  way  of  salvation  marked 
out  by  the  Church.  By  this  way  it  was  unable  to  attain  to  inward  *" 
peace  and  reconciliation  with  God.  It  could  not  advance  beyond  that  - 
stadium  in  the  religious  Ufe  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  law  and  of 
sin,  and  of  their  antagonism,  is  predominant.  This  religious  sentiment 
was  rendered  invincible  by  that  form  of  Christian  morals  which  cul- 
minated in  the  monastic  vows,  whereby  the  moral  significance  of  labor, 
marriage,  independence,  dud  of  all  the  natural  bases  of  the  spiritual 
life  was  underestimated;  and  by  indulgences  and  other  means  of  pro- 
pitiation this  same  sentiment  of  antagonism  was  rather  concealed  than 
removed.  Further,  the  religious  conviction  of  the  individual  was 
found  to  be  rather  prejudiced  than  confirmed  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
schools.  It  was  felt  that  not  the  work  prescribed  by  the  Church,  but 
personal  faith  alone  possessed  beatifying  virtue;  human  reason  was 
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believed  to  conflict  with  that  faith  which  the  Holy  Ghost  produces. 
In  the  firet  heat  of  the  conflict  the  Eef ormers  regarded  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  Antichrist,  and  Aristotle,  the  diief  of  the 
Catholic  School-philosophy,  as  a  "godless  bulwark  of  the  Papists." 
The  logical  consequence  of  these  conceptions  would  have  been  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  philosophy  in  favor  of  immediate,  unquestioning  faith; 
but  in  proportion  as  Protestantism  gained  fixed  consistence,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  determinate  order  of  instruction  became  equally  apparent 
with  that  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  order.  Melanchthon,  Luther's  asso- 
ciate, perceived  the  indispensableness  of  Aristotle  as  the  master  of 
scientific  form,  and  Luther  allowed  the  use  of  the  text  of  Aristotelian 
writings,  when  not  burdened  with  scholastic  commentaries.  There 
arose  thus  at  the  Protestant  universities  a  new  Aristotelianism,  which 
was  distinguished  from  Scholasticism  by  its  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  empty  subtilties,  but  which,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  naturalistic  elements  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  especially 
in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with 
religious  faith,  soon  became,  in  its  measure,  itself  scholastic.  The 
erection  of  a  new,  independent  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  the  general- 
ized Protestant  principle,  was  reserved  for  a  later  time. 

On  the  philosopliical  notions  peculiar  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  compare,  especially,  Mor.  Carri^ 
Stnttg.  and  TiibJ,  1817.    Six  complete  editions  of  Lnther^a  Works  have  been  published,  as  follows : — Witten- 
berg, 1589-58 ;  Jena,  156&-58,  together  with  two  supplementary  vohmies  pabL  at  Eisloben,  1564-66 ;  Alten- 
brnig,  1661-64,  together  with  sapplementary  voL  pabl.  at  Halle  in  1702;  Leipsic,  1729-40;  Halle,  1740-53 
(Walch's  edition,  the  most  complete  one  up  to  that  time),  and  lastly,  Eriangcn  and  Frankfort-on-the-}£ain, 
commenced  in  1896  (67  vols,  of  writings  in  German  and  90  in  Latin  had  appeared  np  to  1867  and  ten  more 
were  wanting,  after  the  publication  of  which  this  o<lition  will  be  not  only  the  most  correct,  but  also  the  moat 
complete  in  existence).    Of  the  numerous  works  on  Luther,  we  may  here  mention,  on  account  of  their 
philosophical  bearings,  those  of  Chr.  H.  Weisse  (Jfarl.  LtUh.^  Leips,  18-15,  and  JM  ChrUtoloffte  XtKA^r**, 
Leipe.,  1862).    Melanchthon's  Works,  published  by  his  son-in-law.  Fencer,  at  Wittenberg,  1562-64,  have  been 
republished  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil  in  thQir  Corpita  B^oitnatorum,  Halle  and  Brunswick,  1834  seq., 
in  28  volumes,  to  which  Annalet  ViUx  et  Induces  (Brunswick,  1860)  form  a  supplement;  VoL  XTTT.  contoiziB 
the  philosophical  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  ethical  ones,  which  may  be  found  in  VoL  XVI ;  the  Scripta 
Varii  ArgumenU  in  VoL  XX.  also  include  some  philosophical  writings.    On  Melanchthon,  oompaze,  »mttn^ 
others,  Joachim  Camerarius.  De  vUa  Met.  narraUo^  1566  (repnbl.  by  Geoig.  Theod.  Strobel,  1777,  and  bj 
Augu^  1819);  Friedr.  Gallc,  CharakterisUk  1£:»  ala  Theologen,  Halle,  1840;  Karl  Matthea,  Ph,  jr.,  9ein 
Leben  und  Wlrten^  Altenburg,  1841 ;  Ledderhoee,  Jf.  iiach,  g.  atuaem  u.  innem  Leben^  Heidelb.,  1847 ;  Adolf 
Flanck.  Mel.  prcecxptor  Oermanta^  Ngidlfngen,  1860 ;  Constant.  Scblottman,  De  PhXUppo  MektndUAone  r€tp, 
liUeria  r^ormatore  comm.^  Bonn,  1860 ;  Bernhardt,  Phil,  Mekmduhon  aU  McUhemaWcer  und  JPhpsUcer, 
Wittenberg,  1865;  Fansch,  MeL  ale  Schutmann^  Eutin,  1866.    W.  L.  G.  v.  Eberstein  has  written  ot  the 
nature  of  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  so^sdled  pure  Feripateticians  (Hallo  1800),  and  J.  H.  ab.  £LBwi(^ 
in  particular  of  Arlstotclianifon  among  the  Frotestants,  in  De  varia  ArtetoteUa  in  scholia  ProtefOatUium 
fortuna  9iAedla»ma^  annexed  to  his  edition  (Wittcnb.  1720)  of  Lannoy^s  De  varia  AriiU.  fortuna  in  AcaiL 
ParislenM  (see  above,  Vol  I,  %  89,  p.  866). 

Martin  Luther  (Nov.  10,  1483-Feb.  18,  1540)  held  that  philosophy,  as  well  as 
religion,  needed  to  be  reformed.  He  says  {Epist.  Vol.  1.,  64,  ed.  de  Wette;  cf.  F.  X, 
Schmid,  Nic  TaureUus,  p.  4):  '^I  believe  it  impossible  that  the  church  should  be 
reformed,  without  completely  eradicating^  canons,  decretals,  scholastic  theology,  pMlcso 
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pbj,  sad  logic,  as  tbey  sie  uov  received  ood  tang^t,  md  institnting  othen  iu  ttkeir 

The  new  philoBopby  should  not  oontiol  theolog;.  "The  Sorbtnme,"  he  e&ye, 
"  btm  propoimded  the  ezttemelr  reprehensible  doobrine,  tiiat  whatorei  is  demoiuitratod 
ua  tme  in  philoeophj,  must  also  be  ocoepted  as  tme  in  theologj."  Lather  held  that  it 
was  by  no  moans  soffide&t  to  retnm  from  the  Aristotle  of  the  Soholastics  to  the  real 
Aristotie;  the  foimer  was  a  weapon  of  the  Papists,  the  latter  was  natonllstio  in 
tendenoj  and  denied  the  iinmort^t7  of  the  sonl,  while  bis  metaphTsiGal  subtleties 
were  of  no  Berrioe  to  the  soienoe  of  natnre.  He  not  only  expected  no  help  from 
AdahiQe,  but  held  him  in  anch  horror,  that  heafBrmed:  "  if  AristoQe  had  not  been  of 
flesh,  I  diooM  not  hesitate  to  af&nn  him  to  have  been  trnty  a  deriL"  Melaudhthmi 
also  (Feb.  16,  IWT— April  ID,  1560 ;  his  cnrioiu  idea  of  making  his  QieoiEed  name  more 
enphonioDB  by  the  tmgnunmatical  omiBaion  of  the  letters  ch,  should  be  ozcnBed  in  the 
man,  but  not  perpetuated  in  practice)  shared  for  a  time  the  feeling  of  Lather.  But 
the  Befoimation  oould  not  long  continue  without  philosophy;  experience  taught  its 
neoeem^.  By  merely  iqtpealing  to  the  earilest  docnmeuta  of  Christianity  an  authority 
had  indeed  been  found  which  was  sufficient  to  jost!^  to  the  leligious  oonaciousueas  the 
negation  of  the  later  or  non-original  eodedastioal  derolopment.  Bat  since  the  actual 
EeshiratiDn  of  decayed  fonns  could  only  hsTS  consisted  with  a  state  of  torpidity  (like* 
that  illnatrated  in  the  reUgioua  life  of  the  Caraites),  from  which  the  Befotroation  in  its 
£ist  stadium  was  sepaiated  by  a  world-wide  interval,  it  followed  that  no  Church  could 
be  built  op  on  the  principle  of  a  simple  return  to  the  embryonic  state ;  whenever  the 
attempt  was  seriously  made  to  cony  oat  this  principle,  the  lesalt  was  fanatical  aeda — 
loonoolaste  and  Anabaptdste.  A  developed  theological  ^atem  and  a  regulated  order  of 
instrootion  were  vitally  neceaaaiy  even  for  a  Protestant  Church,  but  were  ansttainable 
without  the  aid  of  philoeophical  conoeptionaand  norms.  Yet  a  new  philosophy  could 
not  be  created;  Lather's  genius  was  rehgious,  and  not  philosophioal,  and  MeUnchthon's 
nature  was  nther  leproduotive  and  r^ulative  than  prodaotive.  Consequently,  sinca 
philosophy  Aas  indispensaUe,  it  was  neoessaiy  to  choose  from  the  philosophies  of 
antiquity.  Said  Melanohthon:  "We  most  ohooae  some  kind  of  philosophy,  whioh 
shall  be  as  little  infected  as  possible  with  sophistry,  and  which  retains  a  correct 
method."  He  fonnd  the' Epicureans  too  atheistio,  the  Stoics  too  fatalistio  in  their 
Uieolog;  and  too  extravaguit  in  their  ethica,  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  either 
too  indefinite  or  too  heretioal ;  Aristotle  alone,  as  tbe  teacher  of  form,  met  the  wanta 
of  the  young,  aa  he  had  those  of  the  old  Cborch.  Aooordinf^  Helanohthon  con- 
fessed: "We  cuinot  do  without  the  monuments  of  Aristotle";  "I  plainly  peioeive 
that  if  Aristotle,  who  is  the  unique  and  only  author  of  method,  shall  be  ne^ected,  a 
great  confusion  in  doctrine  will  ft^ow";  "Tet  he,  who  chiefly  follows  Aristotle  as  his 
leader  and  seeks  out  some  one  simple  and,  so  far  as  possible,  nnaaphistical  doctrine, 
can  alao  aometimes  adopt  aomething-  from  other  authors."  Lnther,  too,  revised  bis 
previous  opinions  on  the  subject  In  1S26,  ahready,  he  admitted  that  the  books  of 
Aristotle  on  logic,  rhetoric,  end  poetics,  loight,  if  read  without  scholastio  additions,  be 
tiaefnl  "as  a  discipline  for  young  people  inoorreot  speaking  and  preaching."  In  the 
"  UfUerrkht  tier  VMtatorta  im  Kwfji/rttenthmn  at  8ach*en  (1638;  written  by  Me- 
Ianohthon,andexpreningtiheaommon  opinions  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon)  and  in  the 
"  Vht^tioAt  der  Vwitataren  aa  die  lyan-h^rm  in  Senag  JTemrich'i  eu  Sac/imn  Fiiraten- 
(Aum  (1539,Tol.X  in  Walch's  edition;  of .  Trendelenburg  .Kintrf.  tu  den  ElanenieniUr 
Arittot.  Logik,  Preface)  it  is  required  that  gnmmatdcal  instmction  should  be  followed 
by  instruction  in  logic  and  ihetoiic.     But  the  logical  instruction  could  only  be  founded 
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on  Aristotle.    Melanoihthon  prepared  a  number  of  manoals  for  the  use  of  instnictonL 
Classically  educated,  publicly  praised  in  his  early  youth  by  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
related  to  Beuchlin,  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  in  whose  contest  with  the 
Dominicans  he  also  took  part,  it  was  impossible  that  he  ehould  find  pleasure  in  the 
insipid  subtilties  of  the  Scholastics.      Following  the  example  of  Valla  and  Bud. 
Agricola,  he  went  back  to  the  text  of  Aristotle,  but  modified  and  toned  down  the  ideas 
of  Aristotle;  his  style  is  more  elegant  than  profound.     In  the  year  1520  appealed  his 
first  manual  entitled  ComperidkM'ia  diaiecticea  raUo;  in  1522  the  first  edition  of  the 
Loci  theologiei  (in  which,  with  reference  to  the  dc^gmas  peculiar  to  the  Reformation, 
especially  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  predestination,  more  rigid  ground  is  taken 
than  in  the  later  editions,  while  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  other 
dogmas  deriyed  from  the  Catholic  Church,  lei^  rigid  ground  is  taken) ;  in  1527  the 
DUdectiea  Ph  M,  db  auctore  adaucta  et  recognita ;  in  1529  the  third  edition,  entitled 
De  IHakcta  LiM  guattufr  (also  in  1533,  etc.) ;  and  finally,  in  1547,  the  Erotemata  Dia- 
lee.  (also  in  1550, 1552,  etc.).  Melanchthon  defines  {Dial.,  I.  L  init.)  dialectic  as  **  the  art 
and  way  of  teaching**;  he  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  metJiod  of  investigation 
(since,  in  his  view,  the  most  important  truths  are  given  either  in  the  form  of  innate 
principles  or  by  revelation),  as  with  that  of  instruction.     He  treats  (confoimably  to  the 
serial  order  of  the  works  in  Aristotle*s  Oiganon:    Isagoge  of  Porphyry,   Categ.  De 
Interpret.,  Analyt.,  Top.)  first  of  the  five  PtcBdiicoMia :  spedeSy  genue,  differentia, 
proprium,  acddene;  then  of  the  ten  categories  or  Praidieainenta :  eubatantia,  quarUitas, 
qaaUtaSy  reUUio,  actio,  pasno,  quando,  uH,  situs,  habitus;  next  (in  the  second  Book)  of  the 
various  species  of  propositions,  and  then  of  iryllogisms  (Book  m.),  and  ends  with  the 
Tcpica  (Book  IV.).  He  lays  principal  stress  <»i  the  doctrines  of  definition,  division,  and 
aigumentation.    He  extols  dialectic  as  a  noble  gift  of  God  {Erotemata  Dialectices,  qpisL 
dedmOoria  p.  YII. :  ''  Ut  numerorum  notitia  et  donum  Dei  ingena  est  et  vaide  neeessana 
horn,  vitm,  ita  veram  docendi  et  ratioeinandi  viam  sdamus  Dei  donum  esse  et'in  exponenda 
doctHna  caiesti  et  in  inguisitione  veritatts  et  in  aUis  relms  neoessariam" ).     Md,  de 
Bhetor,  LiM  Tres.  were  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1519,  and  the  PhUSsc^fMiB  moraUs 
Epitome,  ibid.,  1537;  Melanchthon  had  previously  published  commentaries  on  single 
books  of  Aristotle*s  Ethics.     Subsequently  (Witt.,  1550)  appeared  the  work :  EiMea 
doctrines  dementa  et  enarratio  libri  quinti  Ethieorum  {AristoteUs).     In  ethics  as  in 
jogio,  Melanchthon  follows  chiefly  Aristotle,  but  gives  to  the  subject,  in  the  last-named 
work,  rather  a  theological  turn,  the  will  of  €k)d  being  there  presented  as  the  highest 
law  of  morals.    In  his  CommentaH/us  de  Amma  (Wittenberg,  1540,  1542, 1548, 1558, 
1560,  etc.),  as  also  in  his  Initia  doctrines  physica,  dictata  in  Academia  WitebergeMi  (ibid. 
1549),  Melanchthon  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  exposition  the  ideas  of  Aristotle.    Me- 
lanchthon retained  (even  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Copemican  System,  to  which 
Osiander,  the  greatest  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
was  friendly,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  himself  confessed  the  eminence  and  sound- 
ness of  Copernicus  in  other  respects)  the  Aristotehco-Ptolemaic  astronomy,   even, 
maintaining  that  the  civil  authorities  were  bound  to  suppress  the  new  **so  wicked 
and  atheistic  opinion.'*    To  the  stars  he  ascribed  an  influence  not  only  on  the  tempera- 
ture {ortus  Ffeiadum  ac  Hyadum  regidariter  piuvias  affert,  etc,),  but  also  on  human. 
destinies.     Natural  causes,  he  says,  operate  with  necessity,  except  when  God  in- 
terrupts (interrumpit)  the  regular  mode  of  action.    In  defining  the  soul  Melanchthon 
defends  the  false  reading  lv6eX£x^ia  against  Amerbach  (1504-^7),  whom  the  quarrel  abont 
IvrtXtxeia  led  finally  to  leave  Wittenberg  and  to  become  a  Catholic.    P^chical  life  is 
daesified  by  Melanchthon,  after  Aristotle,  as  vegetative  (the  ep§wriK6if  of  Aristotle), 
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senmtiye — ^indnding  the  via  appeUUva  und  loecmotka  {alaBnTiKiv^  optKrucop,  Kiynrttov^  xarh 
T6voy)  and  lational  {vonrnc6»)'  to  the  xatLonal  soul  belong  the  intellect  and  the  will. 
Melanchthon  indudes  memoiy  among  the  functions  of  the  intellect  (herein  depaorting 
from  Aristotle),  and  thus  vindicates  for  the  latter  a  share  in  the  immortality  at- 
tributed by  Aristotle  to  the  actiye  intellect  {voUt  miiiTiK6s),  The  theory  that  ideas  like 
those  of  number  and  order,  and  of  geometrical,  physical,  and  moral  prindples,  are 
innate,  he  would  not  give  up,  yet  represents  the  intellect  as  being  exdted  to  activity 
through  the  senses.  Of  the  philosophical  proofs  offered  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  and 
Gioero,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  says :  hcBO  argumenta  eogitare  prodest,  Bed 
tamen  sdamuSy  patefacUones  dmnas  irvtuendas  esse.  In  addition  to  the  experience  of 
the  senses,  the  prindples  of  the  intellect  and  eyllogistic  inference,  the  divine  revdation 
contained  in  the  Bible  constitutes  a  fourth  and  the  highest  criterion  of  truth.  Me- 
lanchthon is  unfriendly  to  theological  speculations;  the  interpretation  of  the  three 
persons  in  God  as  representing  intellect,  thought,  and  will-^or  mens,  cogitatio  and 
voluntas  {in  qua  sunt  ketitia  et  amor) — he  admits  only  as  containing  a  partially  perti- 
nent comparison.  The  joint  author  with  Luther  of  the  Beformation  approved  the 
execution  of  heretics ;  the  burning  of  Servetus  was  a  *^  pious  and  memorable  example 
for  all  posterity." 

Until  the  rise  of  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  philosophies,  the  Peripatetic  doctrine 
reigned  in  the  Protestant  schools.  The  doctrine  of  Ramus — ^to  which  a  few,  including 
Budolf  Godenius,  made  concessions — ^made  but  slight  headway  against  it.  Among  its 
teachers  were  Joachim  Camerarius  (1500-1574),  Jacob  Schegk,  and  Philip  Scherbius. 
Still  there  were  some  men  who  resumed  the  oppodtion  which  Luther  had  at  first 
directed  against  it;  among  these  we  may  mention  in  particular  Nicolaus  Taurellus 
(see  below,  §111).  In  order,  however,  that  the  impulse  to  the  emandpation  of  the 
spirit  from  every  external,  unspiritual  power,  and  to  its  podtive  replenishment  with  the 
highest  truths  might  accomplish  its  work  in  all  the  spheres  of  spiritual  life,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Protestant  prindple  should  become  generalized  and  deepened,  so 
that  it  might  extend  beyond  the  merely  religious  sphere,  and  that,  even  within  this 
sphere,  the  limitations  with  which  the  principle  was  burdened,  and  which  more  and 
more  checked  and  falsified  the  reformatory  movement,  might  be  removed  from  it.  Such 
a  development  was  imposdble  by  the  way  of  a  merdy  immanent  development  of  ecde- 
siastical  Protestantism  on  the  basis  of  its  historical  beginnings;  it  was  necessary  that 
other  fiictors  should  concur  with  this  one  for  the  production  of  the  desired  result.  Cf . 
in  particular  §111  and  the  remarks  under  §  114  on  the  genesis  of  Oartesianism. 

§  111.  The  modem  mind,  dissatisfied  with  Scholasticism,  not  only 
went  back  to  the  classical  literature  of  ante-Christian  antiquity  and  to 
the  writings  constituting  the  biblical  revelation,  but,  setting  out  from 
the  sciences  of  antiquity,  also  directed  its  endeavors  more  and  more  to 
independent  investigation  of  the  realities  of  nature  and  mind,  as  also 
to  the  problem  of  moral  self-determination  independently  of  external 
norms.  In  the  fields  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  geography,  and  astron- 
omy, the  science  and  speculation  of  the  ancients  were  first  restored, 
and  then,  partly  by  a  gradual  progress,  and  partly  by  rapid  and  bold 
discoveries,  materially  extended.  With  the  assured  results  of  investi- 
gation were  connected  manifold  and  largely  turbulent  attempts  to 
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establish  on  the  basis  of  the  new  science  new  theological  and  philo- 
sophical conceptions,  in  which  attempts  were  involved  the  gerins  of 
later  and  more  matured  doctrines.    Physical  philosophy  in  the  transi- 
tional period  was  more  or  less  blended  with  a  form   of  theosophy 
which  rested  at  first  upon  the  foundation  of  Keo-Platonism  and  the 
Cabala,  but  which  gradually,  and  especially  on  the  soil  of  Protestant- 
ism, attained  a  more  independent  character.     A  physical  philosophy 
thus  blended  with  theosophy,  not  yet  freed  from  scholastic  notions  nor 
contradicting  the  aflSrmations  of  ecclesiastical  theology,  and  yet  resting 
on  the  new  basis  of  ma&ematical  and  astronomical  studies,  was  main- 
tained about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  by  Nicolaus  Cusanns, 
in  whom  the  mysticism  of  Eckhart  was  renewed,  and  from  whom,  later, 
Giordano  Bruno  derived  the  fundamental  features  of  his  own  bolder 
and  more  independent  doctrine.     Physics,  in  its  combination  with 
theosophy,  continued  to  be  taught,  and  was  further  developed  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  also  even  in  the  seventeenth.    Among  its  pro- 
fessors were  Paracelsus,  the  physician ;  Cardanus,  the  mathematician- 
and  astrologer ;  Bemardinus  Telesius,  the  founder  of  the  Academia 
Cosentina  for  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  his  followers,  Fran- 
cescus  Patritius,  the  Platonizing  opponent  of  Aristotle,  Andreas  Cte- 
salpinus,  the  Averroistic  Aristotelian,  If  icolaus  Taurellus,  the  opponent 
of  the  latter  and  an  independent  German  thinker,  Carolus  Bovillus, 
a  supporter  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  disciple  of   Nicolaus  of 
Cusa,  Giordano  Bruno    and  Lucilio  Yanini,  the   anti-ecclesiastical 
free-thinkers,  and  Thomas  Campanella,  the  Catholic    opponent  of 
Aristotle.     The  religious    element    prevailed    with    Schwenckfeldt 
and  Valentin  Weigel,  Protestant  theologians,  and  with  Jacob  Bohme, 
the  theosophist,  among  whose  followers  have  been  H.  More,  Jojm 
Pordage,  Pierre  Poiret,  and,  in  more  modem  times,  St.  Martiu,  and 
whose  principles  were  employed  by  Baader  and  by  ScheUing — by 
the  latter  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  over  in  his  speculations  from 
physical  philosophy  to  theosophy.      The  theories  of  law  and  civil 
government  were  developed  in  an  independent  manner,  without  def- 
erence to  Aristotelian  or  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  a  form  more 
adapted  to  the  changed  political  conditions  of  modem  times,  by  the 
following  men :  Machiavelli,  who  placed  an  undue  estimate  on  politi- 
cal power,  to  the  attainment  and  retention  of  which  he  would  have  all 
other  aims  in  life  subordinated ;  Thomas  Moms,  the  Utopian  theorizer, 
who  sought  the  diminution  of  social  inequality  and-  a  mitigation  of 
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the  severities  of  legislation ;  Jean  Bodin,  the  protagonist  of  tolerance ; 
GenRlis,  the  liberal  Professor  of  natural  law,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
founder  of  the  theory  of  international  law. 

Of  aeTeral  of  the  natural  philoeophen  of  the  transitional  period,  Thadd.  Ans.  Rizner  and  Thadd.  BIber 
treat  in  their  BeUriige  mar  OetdUcfUd  der  PhyvloloffU  im  toeUeren  una  enfferen  Stnne  (Leben  una  Metntmffen 
beruAmier  Phyatker  im  18.  und  17.  Jahrh,\  Snlzbach,  1819-36.  Cf.  works  on  the  history  of  phyaical  philoo- 
ophjr,  and  monographs,  snch  as  Max  Farchappe's  OaUHs^  Paris,  1886^  etc  The  philoeophers  of  law  and 
stat<»men  of  the  same  period  are  ospecia]ly  treated  of  by  0.  Ton  Kaltenborn,  in  DU  Vorldnfer  det  Hugo  Ony- 
Uut,  Leipaic,  184S.  Gf.  also  Joh.  Jao.  Smanss,  Jfeuea  Si/8tein  du  Bechta  der  Ifatur,  Book  L,  pp.  1-370  ; 
Historle  dea  Rectus  der  Natur  (of  especial  value  for  the  time  before  Qrotios) ;  L.  A.  WamkUnig,  Bechtsphir 
laaopkie  cOa  ITatwlehre  dea  Bechta,  Freibug  im  Breisgan,  1839  (with  ne^  title-page,  Ibid.,  18S4) ;  H.  F.  W. 
Hinrichs,  Oeaeh,  der  SecMa-  und  Staataprincipten  aeU  der  S^ormation,  Leips.,  1848-69 ;  Bob.  yon  Mohl,  Oe^ 
acJUcJUe  und  Litteratur  der  Staatawiaaenachafien,  Erlangen,  18S5-1858;  Wheaton^s  Hiatorv  (if  IntemaUonai 
Law,  and  other  works  relating  to  the  history  of  law  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  politics. 

The  Works  of  Nioolaos  of  Oosa  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  at'  Basel,  and  in  the 
sixteenth' by  Jacob  Faber  Stapulensis,  Paris,  1614,  also  Bas.,  1565 ;  a  German  translation  of  his  most  important 
works  by  F.  A.  ScharpO,  was  pabL  at  Freiburg  in  1863.  Of  him  treat  Harzhdm  {Vilalf.  de  C,  Treros, 
1780),  F.  A.  Scharpff  (Der  Card.  IT.  v.  C,  Mayence,  1843),  Fr.  J.  Olemens  {Giordano  Bruno  una  Nic  Cue., 
Bonn,  1846),  J.  K.  DOx  {Der  deutache  Card.  IT.  v.  C.  u.  die  lOrcAe  a.  Zetk  Begensbun;,  1847),  Bob.  Zimmor- 
mann  {Der  Card.  2fic.  Cuaanua  ala  Vorldnfer  ZeibnUaena,  from  the  Transaetiona  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  at 
Vienna  for  1862,  Vienna :  BraumlUler,  1853),  J&ger  {Der  StreU  dea  Cardinala  IT.  C.  mU  dent  Seraoge  Stag- 
mund  von  OeaterreicA,  Insbmok.  1861) ;  T.  Btnmpt  {Die  poUt.  Ideen  dea  Jf.  von  (7.,  Cologne,  1866).  Gf. 
Eraus,  Verzeichniaa  der  BTandaehri/ten,  die  Jf.  C.  beaaaa,  in  Naumann*s  Serapeum,  1864,  Nos.  S3  and  34, 
and  1866,  Nos.  3-7;  Jos.  Klebi,  Ueber  eine  Sandachri/t  dea  Nic.  v.  Cuea,  Berlin,  1866;  Glcm.  Frid.  Brock- 
hana,  NiookU  Citaani  de  condUi  untoeraaUa poteatate  aententia  {Diaa.  inaug.)  Leips.,  1867. 

The  Works  of  Paracelsus  were  prhited,  Bas.,  1689,  Stxasb.,  1616-18,  and  Qeneva,  1658 ;  of  him  treat  J.  J. 
Loos  in  Vol.  I.  of  Daub  and  Orenzor^s  SituUen,  Kurt  Spiengd  in  Part  8d  of  his  Oeach.  der  Araneikunde,  Rix 
ner  and  Siber  in  tiie  first  part  of  Beitrdgeaur  Oeach.  der  Phvaiol,  Sulzbach,  1819.  Bob.  Fludd,  Hiat.  macro- 
ec  nUcrocoami  metaph,,  pKyaica  et  tecAntca,  Oppenheim,  1617.  Philoa.  Jfoaaioa,  Ouda,  1638.  Bapt  Hel- 
mont.  Opera,  Amsterdam,  1648,  etc.  Franc.  Merc.  Holm.  Opuac.  PJMoa,  Amfitardam,  1690.  Ct  on  J.  B.  ▼. 
Hclmont,  Rixner  and  8ibcr*s  Beitr.,  No.  VIL,  Spless,  H.^s  Syatem  der  Medidn,  Frankfbrt,  1840,  and  H. 
Bommelaere,  EtudeaaurJ.  B.  Selmotit,  Bruxelles,  1868.  Joh.  Marc.  Marda  Kronland,  Idearum  operatricum 
idea  a.  hypoUuaia  et  detecUo  ilHtta  occuUob  viriuUa,  quce  aemina  foBCundai  et  ex  Hadem  corpora  organica 
producit,  Prague,  1634;  Philoat^Ma  vetua  reatttuta:  de  mutationibua,  quae  in  univeraojtunt,  de  partium 
untverai  conatttiuione,  de  atatu  honUnia  aecimdum  naturam  et  prceter  naturam,  de  curatione  morborum, 
Prague,  1663;  on  Marcos  Mard  see  Guhrauer,  in  Vol.  ZXI.  of  Fichte^s  Zettach.  /.  Ph.,  Halle,  1863,  pp. 
341-359. 

Oardanus'  work,  De  SubUUtate,  appeared  first  in  print  in  1563,  his  De  Varietate  i?«rum  In  1566,  his 
Arcana  Eternttatia  not  till  after  his  death,  hi  his  collected  works :  Hieronymi  Cardani  Mediolanenata 
opera  omnia  cura  OaroU  Sponii,  Lyons,  1663.  Cardanua*  rule  for  solving  equations  of  the  third  degree  is 
found  in  his  work  (publ.  1643),  entitled :  Ara  magna  a.  de  regulia  algOfraida.  0.  wrote  an  autobiography, 
which  first  appeared  at  Bas.,  1643,  and  again,  confcinuod,  (bid.,  1675 ;  his  natural  philosophy  is  minutely  ex- 
pounded in  the  above-cited  Beitr.  mr  Geach.  der  Phyaiol,  by  Bixner  and  Siber,  No.  H.  Scallger's  Exerd- 
tationea  ExoteUcce,  in  reply  to  C.*s  De  SubUUtate,  was  published  Par.,  1567;  G.  replied  in  an  Apologia, 
which  is  snbjoincd  to  the  later  editions  of  his  2>0  SubtUitate. 

The  two  first  Books  of  Bemardinus  TelesiuB*  principal  work,  De  Natura  Juxta  propria  Princ^iHa,  ap- 
peared at  Home  in  1665,  the  whole  work,  in  nine  Books,  at  Naples  hi  1686,  and  agahi  at  Geneva  in  1688  with 
Andr.  CoBsalpinus*  Quaationea  Peripatetica ;  certain  minor  works  by  Telesius  were  published  togetiicr  at 
Venice  in  1690.  An  extended  summary  of  his  natural  phUoaophy  Is  contained  in  the  third  part  of  the  abovo- 
dted  Beitrage  of  Bixner  and  Siber. 

Frandscua  Patritius,  Diacuaaionea  peripatetica,  guibua  AriatoteUca  phiioaophia  untveraa  hSatoria  atque 
dogmata  cum  veterumptacUia  coUata  eleganter  et  erudite  dedarantur.  Para  I— IV.,  Venice,  1571—81,  Basel, 
1681 ;  Kova  de  univeraia  phOoaophia  in  qua  AriatoteUca  methodo  nonper  motum,  aedper  lucem  et  lumina  ad 
primam  cauaam  aacenditur,  deinde  propria  PatritU  methodo  iota  in  contemplationem  venU  divtnitaa,  poatre- 
mo  methodo  Platonica  rentm  univeraUaa  a  condttore  Deo  deducUur,  Perrara,  1691,  Venice,  1698,  Lend.,  1611. 
Bixner  and  Siber  treat  of  him  in  the  fourth  port  of  the  "  BeUrdge  ^  dted  above. 

Petrus  Ramus,  Scholarum  phya.  Ubrt  octo,  Paris,  1566 ;  SchtO.  metaphya.  Ubri  quatuordedm.  Par.,  1566.^ 
Sebastian  Basso,  PhOoaophia  naturaUa  adv.  Ariatotelem  Ubr.  duodedm.  Par.,  1631  (also  1649).— Glaude  Gail- 
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lermc'.  do  Berigard  (or  Banregard),  CireuU  Piaard  «ev  dt  veterum  et  pertpatMoa.  pMosophia  tUaJcgly  TJdfius 
164a-47,  Padua,  l<&Sl,-^SmmerH  PhvUea,  WiUeaberg,  1618 ;  Opera  omnia,  Venioe,  1641  etc—Maanatl 
DcmocrUut  reoiviKena,  Fnvia,  1646,  eic^JfatffnanicurntspkaoaopiUcutt  Toolonae,  166S;  and  Ljaaa,%il 

Nlcdiins  TanreUna,  PhOotophia  triutnpAua,  hoc  eat,  metc^yatca  pkOotophandi  meUSodue,  qtta  tffrM- 
tua  inauta  menu  notUiia  humana  raUonea  eo  dedueuntuTy  tU  JUmUaalmta  tnde  eonstmctia  demonatratUmOnta 
aperte  rei  verttaa  eiticeaoat  et  qtua  diu  phOoaophorum  a^pvUafuU  authorUate  plUloaophia  tictrix  erumfot; 
quceatUmibua  enim  vel  aesecenUa  ea,  quanta  cum  ren^Uxta  tuMa  verUate  phOoaophia  pugnare  videbatur,  adu 
vera  eonctUatUur,  tU  rum  MA  aolum  aemtre  dtoenda  au^  aed  efua  eaae  fundamentum,  Baad,  1578 ;  Alpea 
caacB,  hoc  eat,  Andreca  Cceaalpini  Jtali  monatroaa  et  auperba  dogmata  diacuaaa  et  eoBcttaaa,  Fiankf.,  1597,  a 
polemical  SyncpU  AsiaL  Metaph.,  Hanan,  1596;  J)e  mundd^ Ambog,  1608 ;  Uranoloffla,  Amb^  1603,  De  ra- 
rum  catemUate:  metaph,  vrOoeraaUa  partea  quatuor,  in  guOva  jOaetta  AriatoteUa,  VaOeaU,  Pkrotomind, 
Ceaaaiptni,  aodetatla  Conimbrioenaia  aUorumque  dtacut{iaUur,eaBamilnan*uret  refutantur,  Marbnxg^  1604. 
On  N.  Taazellna  haye  written,  spedally,  Jac.  Wilh.  FeoerUn,  JHaa.  c^potoffeUca  pro  Xic  TcntreOo  phOoBopho 
AUdoiUno  athetanU  et  deiami  injuate  aocuaato  et  ipatua  TcnarelH  Sifnopala  Ariat.  metaphyaloea  rtcuaa  am 
annot.  editoria,  Knzemberg,  1734 ;  F.  X.  Schmid  of  SoihwanBcnbecs,  2flc  Tour.,  der  erate  deutache  PhOoaopk, 
aua  den  QueOen  dargUteUt,  Erlaagen,  1860,  new  ed.  ift.,  1864. 

On  Oajrolna  Bovillna,  see  Joseph  Dippol,  Verauch  einer  ayai.  DarateUttng  der  PhOoaophie  dea  C.  B:  aebtf 
Anemi  kurten  Lebenaabrtaa,  WAzzboxg,  186S.  . 

The  Italian  works  of  Giordano  Brnno  have  been  edited  by  Ad.  Wacner,  Ldpalc,  1828,  the  Latin,  in  part 
(cspedaDy  those  on  LogicX  by  A.  F.  Gfrthrer,  Btott^.,  1834 ;  Jord,  Br.  de  umbria  idearum  edU.  noo.  cur.  Salsa- 
tor  Torginl,  BcrL,  1868.  On  Brano  of.,  besides  F.  H.  Jacob!  (dted  bdowX  and  Schelling  in  his  Dialogue  en- 
titled Bruno  oder  uber  daa  natiirUche  und  gbtOSdu  Prindp  der  IHnge  (Berlin  1802X  Bizner  and  Biber  in  the 
above-cited  BeUrdge,  Fart  6,  Snizbach,  18S4 ;  BtefEens,  in  liis  Ifachgel,  Schriflen,  Beiiin,  1846,  pp.  43—76, 
FaUcBon,  O.  Bruno  (written  in  the  form  of  a  romance),  Hamborg,  1846,  Ghr.  Baztholmdsi,  Jordano  Bruno, 
Paris,  1846—47,  F.  J.  Clcmeoa,  Giordano  Bruno  und  JRoolaua  von  Cuaa,  Bonn,  1847,  Joh.  Andr.  Bcartaaini, 
Giordano  Bruno,  ein  BluSaeuge  dea  Wiaaena  (a  loctoro),  Bid,  1867 ;  Domenloo  Berti,  Vita  dt  G.  Br.,  Fkv- 
enoe,  186&  Cf.  also  M.  Oarri^  JHephiJoa.  WeUanschauung  der  S^formationaaeit,  Stattg.,  1849,  p.  865  nq., 
and  in  the  Tieitachr.  /.  PhUoa.,  new  series,  64, 1,  Halle,  1869,  pp.  128-184 ;  and,  on  the  relation  of  his  doctrine 
to  that  of  Spinoca,  BchoarBchmidt,  Deacartea  und  £^noza,  Bonn,  1850,  p.  181  seq. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Campanella  was  commenced  (never  completed)  at  Faiis  by  their  an- 
ther ;  bat  reocntily  (Tmrin,  1854)  the  Opere  di  Tommaao  CampaneUa,  have  been  published  by  Alessandro 
d^Anoono,  prefaced  by  an  essay  on  C.^a  life  and  doctrine.  Of  him  treat  Rixncr  and  Siber  in  Part  6  of  the 
above-cited  Beitrage ;  also  Baldachini,  Vita  e  JFUoaq/ta  di  Tommaao  CampaneUa,  Naples,  1840—48 ;  Mamiani, 
in  his  Dialoghi  di  JScieraa  Prima,  Par.,  1846 ;  Bpaventa,  in  the  Cimento,  1854,  and  in  Ccarattere  e  SoUvppo 
delta  Filoaqfla  Ital.  dal  Secole  XVI.  aino  al  Noatre  Tempo,  Modena,  1860.  Cf.  Btrftter*s  Bri^e  iAer  ital. 
Philoa,  in  ^■^Der  Gedanke,"^  Berlin,  1864—^;  Sigwart,  Thjomaa  Camp,  u,  aeine  poUttachen  Ideen,  in  the 
Preuaa.  Jahrb,,  1866,  No.  11,  and  Silvestro  Centofanti  in  the  Archioo  atortoo  IlaUano,  YdL  L  p.  1, 1866. 

Lncilio  Vanini,  Amphitheatrum  atema  procidentia,  Lyons,  1615 ;  De  adnUrandia  natura  regtnm 
Secaque  mortalium  arcania  Ubri  quatuor.  Par.,  1616.  On  Lucilio  Vanini,  cL  Leben  und  SchiOtaale,  Charatter 
und  Metnungen  dea  L.  V,,  einea  Af^eiaten  im  17  Jahrh,,  von  W.  D.  F,,  Leipa.,  1800,  and  EmUe  YalflBO,  L, 
v.,  aavie,aa  doctrine,  aa  mort,  Extrait  dea  Mimolrea  de  PAcad,  impiriala  deaac.de  TouUntae, 

Ot  Jacob  BOhme's  principal  work,  entitled  "  Aurora  oder  die  JiorgenrdtAe  im  AvSgang^  an  epitome 
was  first  printed  in  1034 ;  the  work  was  published  in  a  more  nearly  complete  form  at  Amst,  1656  etc.    His 
Works,  collected  by  Betke,  were  published,  Amst,  1675,  more  complete  ed.  by  Gichtel,  UbML.,  1682  etc. ;  and 
more  rooenUy  by  K.  W.  Bchiebler,  Lelps.  1831—47,  2d  ed.,  1861  seq.     Of  him  treat  Adelnng  In  his  Geach,  der 
menachl  Narrheit,  II,  p.  210 ;  J.  G.  lUtze,  Blumenleae  cnia  J.  B:a  Schriflen,  LeipsLc,  1829 ;  TJmbrelt,  J,  Jff., 
Heiddbeig,  1886;  wnh.  Lodw.  Wullen,  J,  B.'a  Leben  und  Lehre,  Stnttg.,  1836,  BlutAen  aua  B.^aMifattk^ 
8tatt;g.,  1888 ;  Hombeiger,  Die  Lehra  dea  deutachen  PhOoaophen  J.  B.,  Munich,  1844 ;  Chr.  FesnL  Bonr,  Ztar 
Geacklchte  der  proteatanUachen  MyatOt,  In  TheoL  Jahrb.,  1848,  p.  453  seq.  1849,  p.  85  seq. ;  H.  A.  Fechner,  J. 
B.,  aebt  LAen  und  aeine  Schriflen,  Giirlitz,  1857 ;  Alb.  Feip,  J.  B.,  der  deutache  Philoaoph,  der  Vorldufer 
ehriatUchar  Wlaaenachitft,  LcipslG,  1860.    Louis  Claude  6L  Martin  C1743-1804)  translated  several  of  B<Shnw*s 
works  into  Frendi:   VAurore  netiaaante.  Lea  iroia prindpea  de  Teaaence  dMna,  De  la  triple  vie  de  rAommA, 
Quarante  queattona  aur  rdme,  ctcec  une  notice  aur  J.  B.,  Paris,  1800.    On  St  Martin  (whose  poems  F.  Beck 
has  translated  and  annotated,  Munich,1868)  cf.  Matter,  St,  it.,  lephOoaqphe  inconnu,  aon  malUre  Martinm  da 
Parqualio,  et  leura  groupea,  Paris,  1862,  2d  ed.,  1864. 

Maochlavenrs  Works,  first  published  at  Borne,  1531-82;  have  snee  been  up  to  the  most  recent  times  Yery 
frequently  repubUshed,  also  roiMsatedly  translated  into  French  and  Knglish,  and  into  German  by  Zicglcr, 
Carlsruhe,  1832-41.  latoria  Florentine,  Florence  1532 ;  German  translation  by  Beumont,  Lelpelc  1846  [Enfi:- 
llnh  translation  l^  C.  E.  Lester,  2  Yds.,  Now  Tork,  1845  ;  another  translation  was  published  in  Londcn  In 
1847.-7V*.]  ;  cf.  A.  Rankc,  Zur  Krttit  neuerer  Oeachtehtaachreiber,  Berl.  and  Leipsic^  1821.  [English  tranaL 
of  n  Principe,  by  J.  S.  Byerley,  London,  1810.-7)-.]     The  Utcntare  relftting  to  M«cchl«vcIU  Is  bronght  to- 
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gcthcr  by  Robert  von  Ifohl  (Getch.  u.  LiU.  der  Staatnoi8$en»c&qfUn^  YoL  III,  Erlongen  1868,  pp.  619-691), 
who  with  great  organiziiig  talent  gives  a  liuninoius  summary  of  the  manifold  opinions  of  the  different  anthora. 
^P■^P^i<r>^anJ|■y»o^«Mnnl^thy  omoDg  ^o  attempts  at  refntation  Is  the  yoathfol  compositiaii  of  Frederick  the  Oreat: 
Antt-McKChUw^Ut,  on  which  cf.  besides  Hohi  (who  here  judges  unfairly;  although  it  was  the  Intention  of 
Frederick  in  writing  the  work  to  furnish  an  historical  estimate  and  refutation  of  MachJavolU,  and  although  his 
work  viewed  in  this  light  is  very  weak,  yet  as  an  expression  of  the  anthor^s  views  of  the  conduct,  in  ethical  and 
]x»lltical  regards,  which  befits  a  prince  whose  dominion  is  already  secured,  and  of  his  reflectlonii  with  reference 
to  his  own  future  conduct  as  a  ruler,  the  work  Is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  Hohl  errs  In  con^derlng  the  work 
only  in  the  former  aspect^  Trendelenbmig,  Jf.  und  il.-JT.,  Vortraa  tnim  OedddUtUat  T.'t  d.  &.,  gehaUen  am 
86.  Jwu  1865  in  der  k,  AJbad.  der  TTIm.,  Berlin,  1866,  and  Theod.  Bemhaidti  JfaoclUaveUCt  Buch  vomlSntm 
undF.'*9  d.  Or.  AnUmaochUtvelU,  Brunswick  18M, 

Thomas  Monut,  De  optima  retp.  statu  deque  nova  insula  Utopia^  Louvain,  1616  etc.,  German  tranal.  by 
Oettinger,  licips.,  18-16.  [The  above  is  contained  in  Vol.  II.  of  Morc's  Complete  Works,  Louvain,  ISW.  This 
VoL  contained  all  his  Latin  works.  The  first,  and  the  only  other  volume,  oontalning  M.^s  English  workfs  was 
printed  at  London,  1669.-7V.]  On  More  ct  Bndhart,  Nurombexg,  1829,  Sd  od.,  1866,  and  Maokintoshi  Hf^  qf 
SlrTA,jr.,  London,  1880,  Sd  od.,  1844. 

Jean  Bodln,  Six  Ittres  de  la  republique,  Paris,  1677  (Latin  version  by  the  author,  1684) ;  CoUoqninm 
hepiaplom^eree^  German  abridgment,  with  the  Latin  text  in  part,  Berl.,  1841 ;  complete  edition  ^m  WS.  in 
the  Library  at  Gicssen,  ed.  L.  Noack,  Schwcrln,  1867.  A  notice  on  the  history  of  the  work  was  published  by 
E.  G.  Vogel,  in  the  Serapeum^  1840,  Kos.  8-10.  Cf.,  on  Bodin,  H.  Baudrillart,  J.  B,  et  son  tempe^  tableau  dee 
theortM  poUUquea  et  de»  idiea  iconomiquee  du  $etzUme  sicde,  Paris,  1863,  andN.  Planchenault  (prieident  du 
tribunal  civil  tTATiffers),  Etudes  sur  Jean  Bodin,  magistrat  et  publiciste,  Angers,  1868. 

On  Hugo  Grotlus  cf.,  among  the  more  recent  writers,  H.  Ludcn,  IT.  O.  nacA  seinen  Schicksalen  und 
Sekriften,  Berlin,  1806 ;  Charles  Butler,  Life  ofS,  Qr.y  London,  1836 ;  Friedr.  Creuzer,  LuOuar  und  Orotiua 
Oder  Glasibe  und  Wleeenachtn/t,  Heidelberg,  1846 ;  cL  Ompteda,  Lttt.  d^Volkerrechis,  Vol.  I,  p.  174,  seq.;  Stahl, 
Oeach.  der  SechtepMloeophie,  p.  168  seq.,  v.  Kaltenbom,  Kritik  dee  VdUberredUs,  p.  37  seq. ;  Robert  von 
Mohl,  Die  Ge$cfi.  undLitt.  der  StaaUwias.,  I,  p.  2S9  seq. ;  Hgirtensteln,  In^IM.  der  adcfts.  CfeseUadi.  der  TF2s«., 
1860,  and  in  Hartenstein^s  HUt.-pMloa,  Abh.,  Leiptdc,  1870 ;  Ad.  Franck,  Du  droit  de  la  guerre  et  de  lapaix 
par  Grotiue,  in  the  Journal  dee  Savants,  July,  1867,  if^.  428-441.  The  principal  work  of  Grotlus,  **On  the 
JjMW  qf  War  and  Peace^  has  been  tnmalBted  and  annotated  l^  Von  Tf<Tv<tiTnimn  and  published  in  his  PhUos. 
BibUothek^  VoL  16,  Beriin,  1869. 

NicolaoB  OoBanas  (Nicol.  Chiypffs  or  Exebs),  bom  in  1401  at  Oasa,  in  the  archbi- 
shoprlo  of  Treves,  was  educated  in  his  youth  among  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life, 
Btadied  law  and  mathematics  at  Padua,  then  applied  himself  to  theology,  filled  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  became  in  1448  Cardinal,  in  1450 
Bishop  of  Brizen,  and  died  in  1404  at  Todi  in  TJmbria.  He  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  Scholasticism  and  Modem  Philosophy.  Familiar  with  the  former,  he,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  Nominalists  before  him,  lacked  its  conviction  that  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  theology  were  demonstrable  by  the  scholasticaUy  educated  reason.  His 
wisdom,  he  affirmed,  was  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance — of  which  subject  he  treats 
in  his  work  (written  in  1440),  De  Docta  IgnorarUia.  In  the  subsequent  work,  De  Can- 
jeeturiSy  complementary  to  the  above,  he  affirms  that  all  human  knowing  is  mere  con- 
jecture. With  the  Mystics  he  seeks  to  overcome  doubt  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  inadequacy  of  human  conceptions  in  theology,  by  the  theory  of  man's  immediate 
knowledge  or  intuition  of  God  (iiituiiiOy  speculation  vmo  sine  eomprehensume,  eompre- 
hensic  incamprehensibilis)^  a  theoiy  grounded  on  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  that  the 
soul  in  the  state  of  ecstasy  (raptus)  has  power  to  transcend  all  finite  limitations.  He 
teaches  that  by  intellectual  intuition  (intuiiio  inteUectuaUs)  the  unity  of  contradictories 
{eoineidentia  amtradietorium)  is  perceived  (which  principle,  founded  in  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  mystical  philosophy,  had  already  reappeared  with  Eckhart  and  his  disciples, 
and  was  again  taken  up  by  Bruno).  But  with  the  skeptidsm  and  mysticism  of  Nico- 
laus  of  Cusa  was  combined  the  spirit  and  practice  of  mechanical  and  astronomical  in- 
vestigation on  the  basis  of  observation  and  mathematics.  From  the  influence  of  this 
practice  on  his  philosophic  thought  arises  the  essential  community  of  his  doctrine 
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with  modem  philosophy.  In  1436,  akeadj,  Nioolans  had  written  a  woxk,  Be  H^aarO' 
Uane  CaiendarHj  in  which  he  proposed  a  reform  of  the  oalendar  similar  to  that  of 
Grregozy.  His  astronomical  doctrine  indnded  the  idea  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  <ni 
its  axis,  whereby  he  became  a  f  ore-nmner  of  Copemioos  (whose  work  on  the  paths  of 
the  celestial  bodies  appeared  in  1543 ;  d,  among  other  works,  Franz  Hipler,  JVticalattf,  | 

CcperniouSf  und  Martin  Lut/ier,  Bratmsberg,  1868).    In  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  ' 

the  motion  of  the  earth  Nicolans  advanced  to  the  theoiy  of  the  boundlessness  of  the  j 

aniyerse  in  both  time  and  space,  thus  essentially  transcending  the  limits  of  the  medie- 
val imagination,  whose  conceptions  of  the  muverse  were  boimded  by  the  apparent 
dphere  of  the  fixed  stars.     In  the  philosophical  dednotion  of  his  theology  and  cosmo- 
logy Nipolaos  Cnsanns  follows  chiefly  the  numerical  speculation 'of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  the  Platonic  natural  philosophy.     Number,  he  teaches,  is  unfolded  reason  {ratio 
expUcoita,  and  ratio7iaU8  faJbricm  naturcUe  quoddam  ptiUuians  principium).    Nicolaus  Gu- 
sanuB  defines  God  as  the  unity,  which  is  without  otherness  (the  £v,  the  rairiit  without 
tT€f»y)y  and  (with  Plato)  holds  the  worid  to  be  the  best  of  generated  things.    The  world 
is  a  soul-possessing  and  articulate  whole.    Every  thing  mirrors  forth  in  its  place  the 
universe.    Every  being  preserves  its  existence  by  virtue  of  its  community  with  all 
others.    Man's  ethical  work  is  to  love  every  thing  according  to  its  place  in  the  order  of 
the  whole.    God  is  triune,  since  he  is  at  once  thinking  subject,  object  of  thought,  and 
thought  {intdligens,  intdUgibUe,  intdUgere) ;  as  being  umias,  cBquaUtas^  and  eonnexio,  he 
is  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  {ab  unitate  gigmtwr  unitatis  cBquaiitas;  conneodo  vero  ab 
unitate  procedit  et  ab  unitatis  aquaUtate),    God  is  the  absolute  maximum;  the  world 
is  the  unfolded  maximumy  the  image  of  Gk>d's  perfection.    In  love  to  Ck)d  man  becomes 
one  with  God.    In  the  Gk)d-man  the  opposition  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  reconciled. 

The  Platonists  of  the  next  following  time,  and  especially  those  of  them  who  made 
much  of  the  Cabala — such  as  Pico  of  Mirandula,  Beuchlin,  and  especially  Agripx>a 
of  Kettesheim,  and  also  Franciscus  Georgius  Yenetus  (F.  G.  Zorzi  of  Venice),  author 
of  the  work  De  hxx/rmonia  mundi  totius  cantica  (Yen.,  1525) — give  evidence  in  their 
works  of  the  influence  upon  them  of  the  new  science  of  mathematics  and  the  new 
spirit  of  natural  investigation,  which  were  being  developed  in  their  times.  Still,  their 
attempts  to  make  use  of  natural  science  for  the  control  of  nature  assumed,  for  the 
most  part  (as  notably  in  the  case  of  Agrippa),  the  form  of  the  practice  of  magic. 

The  consciousness— clothing  itself  in  the  forms  of  mysticism — of  a  natural  cans- 
aHiy  imparted  by  Qod  to  things,  aJso  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  then  widely-extended 
belief  in  astrology  (a  belief  shared  by  Melanchthon).     But  the  union  of  the  independ- 
ent study  of  nature  with  theosophy  appears  in  this  period  most  marked  in  the  works 
of  Philippus  Theophrastus  (Bombast)  Hohener,  or  von  Hohenheim,  who  called  MmgAlf 
(translating  the  name  Hohener  or  *Won  Hohenheim ")  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Para- 
celsus  (bom  1493  at  Einsiedehi  in  Switzeriand,  died  in  1541  at  Salzburg).    He  intended 
to  reform  the  science  of  medicine ;  diseases  were  to  be  healed  rather  by  an  excitatioii 
And  strengthening  of  the  vital  principle  (Archeus)  in  its  struggle  with  the  principle  of 
disease  and  by  the  removal  of  obstacles,  than  by  direct  chemical  reactions.    Cold  was 
.not  to  be  opposed  by  heat,  nor  dryness  by  moisture,  but  the  noxious  working^  of  a 
principle  was  to  be  neutralized  l^y  its  salutary  working  (an  anticipation  of  the  homeo- 
pathio  doctrine).    The  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  contain  an  extravagant  mixture  of  chem- 
istry and  theosophy.    To  the  same  school  with  Paracelsus  belonged  Robert  Fludd  {de 
Fluetibua,  1574-1637),  Joh.  Baptista  van  Hehnont  (1577-1664)  and  his  son,  F^ranc.  Mer- 
curius  von  Helmont  (161&-*99),  Marcus  Mard  of  Kronland  (died  1676),  who  renewed 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  idea  operatrieee,  and  others. 
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Hieronyxntifl  Gardanns  (1501-1576),  mathematician,  phjsioian,  and  philosopher, 
followed  Nicolaus  Giusanus  in  blending  theology  with  the  doctrine  of  number.  He 
ascribed  to  the  world  a  sonl,  which  he  identified  with  light  and  warmtlL  Truth,  he 
said,  was  accessible  only  to  a  few.  He  divided  men  into  three  classes :  those  who  are 
deceived  but  do  not  deceive,  those  who  are  deceived  and  who  deceive  others,  and  those 
who  axe  neither  deceived  nor  deceive.  Dogmas  useful  for  ends 'of  public  morals  the 
State  ought  to  TnalutwiTi  by  rigid  laws  and  severe  penaltiea  When  the  people  reflect 
conoexning  religion,  nothing  but  tumults  can  arise  from  it.  (Only  the  openness  with 
which  he  confesses  this  doctrine  is  peculiar  to  Cardanus;  as  matter  of  fact,  every 
power  ideally  condemned,  but  still  outwaidly  dominant,  has  acted  upon  it.)  These 
laws,  it  is  true,  are  not  binding  on  the  wise;  for  himself  Cardanus  follows  the  prin- 
ciple :  '*  Truth  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  things,  nor  is  it  wrong  for  the  sake  of  truth 
to  oppose  the  laws  "  {Veritas  ommbus  antepcnenda  neque  impmm  duxerm  propter  iOam 
adversari  kgibtu).  For  the  rest,  Cardanus  was  a  visionaiy,  and  full  of  puerile  super- 
stitioncL  His  opponent,  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  (1484-1558),  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius, 
judges  >iiTw  thus:  eum  in  quibusdam  interdum ptua homine  sapere^  in,  pturimM  mimis 
giumspttero  intelUgerd,  ^'in  some  things  occasionally  wiser  than  a  man,  but  in  most 
things  less  Intelligent  than  any  boy.^* 

Bemardinus  Telesius  (bom  at  Oosenza  1508,  died  ib.  1588)  became  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  modem  philosophy  by  undertaking  to  combat  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  not  in 
the  interest  of  Platonism,  or  any  other  ancient  system,  but  in  the  interest  of  natural 
science,  founded  on  original  investigation  of  nature ;  but  for  support  in  this  undertak- . 
ing  he  resorted  to  the  ante-Socratic  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  to  that  pro-  \ 
pounded  (but  only  as  doctrine  of  appearances)  by  Paimenides.  Syllogisms  were,  in  his 
view,  an  imperfect  substitute  for  sensation,  in  the  matter  of  cognition.  He  founded 
at  Naples  a  society  of  natural  investigators,  the  Academia  Telesiana  or  Cosentina,  after 
the  model  of  which  numerous  other  learned  sodetieB  have  been  formed. 
I  Franciscus  Patritius,  bom  at  Clissa  in  Dalmatia  in  1539,  taught  the  Platonic  philos- 
ophy at  Ferrara  in  the  years  1576-93,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1597.  He  blended  Neo- 
Platonio  with  Telesian  opinions.  In  his  Discuseienes  Peripat.  he  explains  and  at  the 
same  time  combats  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  Many  works  attributed  to  Aristotle  were 
considered  by  him  as  spurious.  He  entertained  the  wish  that  the  Pope  would  employ 
his  authority  for  the  suppression  of  AristoteUanism,  and  in  favor  of  the  modified 
Platonism,  the  doctrine  of  emanationB  oi  light,  which  he  had  developed.  He  trans- 
lated the  commentaxy  of  Philoponus  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  and  also  Hermes 
Trismegistus  and  the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster ;  his  own  doctrine  was  developed  by  l^itn  in 
the  work  entitled,  Nova  de  universis  phUosophia^  etc 

Among  those  who  agreed  with  Telesius  and  Patritius  in  their  opposition  to  the  Aris- 
totelian physics  and  metaphysics,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reform  these  doctrines,  were 
Petrus  Ramus,  the  above-named  (  §  109,  p.  13)  opponent  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  published  (after  the  publication  by  his  antagonist,,  Jac.  Carpentarius,  of  a  Desorip-' 
tio  universa  natures  ex  Arietotete^  Par.,  1562)  Scihdarum  phys,  Ubr.  oeto,  and  Scholarum 
melaphys  Ubr.  guatuordeeim  ;  also  Sebastian  Basso,  author  of  PhibsophuB  naturaUs  ado, 
Aristotdem  Ubr,  duodedm,  and  Claude  Guillermet  de  Berigard  (or  Bauregard,  who, 
about  the  year  1667,  held  a  Professorship  at  Padua),  in  his  work,  OireuU  Pisani,  etc. 
As  Gassendi  (above,  g  109,  p.  15),  from  Epicurus,  so  Sennert  and  Magnenus  drew  from 
Democritus  in  their  endeavors  for  reform  in  the  department  of  physics,  while  Maignii^n 
followed  Empedocle& 

Among  the  above-named  (109,  pp.  10-15)  Aristotelians*,  Andreas  Cassalpinus  (1519- 
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1603),  who  dereloped  Ayerroififcic  Anstotelianiszn  into  pantheism,  should  here  be  again 
mentioned  as  an  independent  inyestigatoT,  to  whom  animal  and  vegetable  physiGlogy 
are  indebted  for  important  enlargements. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Protestant  Chnich,  Nicolans  Tanrellns  (bom  1547  at 
Mompelgard,  died  at  Altdorf  in  1606)  combated  not  only  the  Averroistic  Azistotelian- 
ism  of  OsBsalpinns,  bnt  also  Aristotelianism  in  general,  and  all  human  authority  in 
philosophy  {^^maximam  phUaaophia  mactdam  inussit  mUhoritaa^^)^  and  undertook  to 
frame  a  new  body  of  doctrine,  in  which  there  shoxdd  be  no  conflict  between  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  truth.  Taurellus  will  not,  he  says,  while  he  believes  as  a  Christian, 
think  as  a  heathen,  or  be  indebted  to  Christ  for  faith,  but  to  Aristotle  for  intelligence. 
He  holds  that  but  for  man^s  fall  philosophy  would  have  sufficed  {dicam  wm  verho  guod 
res  est :  sipeecatum  non  esMtj  9cHa  viguisset  philaaophia)^  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
fall,  revelation  became  iiecessazy,  which  completes  philosophical  knowledge  by  that 
which  relates  to  the  state  of  grace.  Taurellus  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  and 
atomic  origin  of  the  world  (conceived  aa  first  made  up  of  uncombined  atoms, — and  this 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  all  eternity),  as 
also  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  not  (with  the  Aristotelians)  as  merely  revealed  and  theo- 
logical, but  (with  Platonists)  as  also  philosophically  justifiable  doctrines.  But  his 
Christianity  is  confined  to  fundamental  dogmas;  he  will  not  be  called  a  Lutheran 
or  a  Calvinist,  but  a  Christian.  The  appropriation  of  salvation  through  Christ  is,  in 
his  view,  the  work  of  human  freedom.  Those  who  convince  themselves  that  Christ 
died  for  them  will  be  saved,  and  all  others  will  be  eternally  damned.  The  triumph 
of  philosophy  emancipated  from  Aristotelianism  and  in  harmony  with  theology,  is 
celebrated  by  Taurellus  in  the  work:  Phihaophioi  triumphus^  and  in  other  worka 
Schegk  and  his  pupil  and  successor,  Scherbius,  the  Altdorf  Aristotelians,  defended 
against  Taurellus,  aa  also  against  Ramus,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine;  but  Godenius, 
Professor  at  Marburg,  although  admitting  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Ramus  into  his 
logic,  was  favorably  disposed  toward  Taurellus.  In  general,  Taurellus  found  little 
S3rmpathy  among  his  contemporaries.  Leibnitz  esteemed  him  highly  aa  a  vigorous 
thinker,  and  compared  him  to  Scaliger,  the  acute  opponent  of  Cardantis. 

Carolus  Bovillus  (Charles  Bouill6,  bom  about  1470  or  1475,  at  Sancourt  near  Amiens, 
died  about  1553,  an  inunediate  pupil  of  Faber  Stapulensis,  see  above,  §  109,  p.  11)  devel- 
oped a  philosophioo-theological  system,  catholic  in  spirit,  and  founded  on  the  principles 
of  Nioolaus  Cusanus. 

Giordano  Bruno,  bom  in  the  year  1548  at  Nola  in  the  province  of  Naples,  developed 
the  doctrine  of  Nicolaus  Chisanus  in  an  anti-eodesiastical  direction.  He  was  instructed 
in  his  youth  in  the  humanities  and  in  dialeotio  at  Naples.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
Order,  but  quitted  it  upon  arriving  at  convictions  in  conflict  with  the  dogmatic  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  and  repaired  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  thence  to  Venice,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  Geneva.  The  reformed  orthodoxy  of  Geneva,  however,  proved  no  more 
congfenial  to  him  than  that  of  Catholicism,  and  leaving  that  city  he  went  by  way  of 
Lyons  to  Toulouse,  thence  to  Pans,  and  from  Paris  to  Oxford  and  London.  According^ 
to  the  theory  of  Falkson  {O.  BrunOy  p.  289)  and  of  Benno  Tschischwitz  {Shakespeare's 
Hamietj  Halle,  1868),  Shakespeare  became  acquainted  with  a  comedy  entitled  d  Can- 
ddajOy  written  by  Bruno  while  residing  in  London  (1583-1586),  and  perhaps  with  others 
of  his  writings,  and  derived  from  them  some  of  the  ideas — ^particularly  on  the  subject 
of  the  indestructiblity  of  the  material  elements  and  the  relativity  of  evil — which  he 
expresses  by  the  mouth  of  the  Danish  Prince.  From  London  Bruno  journeyed  by  way 
of  Paris  to  Wittenberg,  thence  to  Prague,  Helmstadt,  Frankfort-on-the-Main—wher^ 
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he  remained  till  1591 — Zurich,  and  Venice ;  here,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1502,  having  been 
denounced  by  the  traitor  Mocenigo,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquifiition,  and  in  1503  was 
delivered  to  the  Roman  authorities.     In  Rome  he  suffered  several  years*  confinement 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.     At  last,  since  he  remained  unmoved  in  his  convic- 
Uons,  and  vrith  noble  fidelity  to  truth  scornfully  refused  to  be  guilty  of  a  hypocritical 
submission,  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake  (with  the  customary  mocking  formula : 
*'  Delivered  to  the  secular  authorities  with  the  request  that  they  would  punish  him  as 
mildly  as  possible  and  without  effusion  of  blood '0-     Bruno  replied  to  his  judges  :  ^^  I 
suspect  that  you  pronounce  my  sentence  with  greater  fear  than  I  receive  it/*    He  was 
burned  at  Bome  in  the  Campofiore  on  the  17th  of  February,  IGOO,  a  martyr  to  scien- 
tific convictions  founded  on  the  free  investigations  of  the  new  epoch.     Emancipated 
Italy  has  honored  him  with  a  statue,  before  which,  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy,  1865,  the 
Papal  Encydica  of  December  8, 1864,  was  burned  by  students.    With  the  Ck)pemican 
system  of  the  universe,  whose  truth  had  become  certainty  for  him,  he  considered  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  to  be  incompatible.    And  indeed  soon  afterwards  (March  5, 
1616)  the  Gopemican  doctrine,  which  had  at  first  been  not  unfavorably  received  on  the 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  autiiorities,  was   described  by  the  Index-Congregation  as 
''^ falsa  iOa  doctrina  Pytkagoriea^  DivincBque  8crvptuT<B  omnino  advermna,"    Bruno^s 
astronomical  views  are  an  expansion  of  the  Cox)eniican  doctrine.    For  him  the  universe 
is  infinite  in  time  and  space ;  our  solar  system  is  one  of  innumerable  worlds  (for  which 
doctrine  he  also  cites  the  authority  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius),  and  God  the  original 
and  immanent  cause  of  the  universe.  Power,  wisdom,  and  love  are  his  attributes.    The 
stars  are  moved,  not  by  a  prime  mover  (primus  motor),  but  by  the  souls  immanent  in 
them.  Bruno  opposes  the  doctrine  of  a  dualism  of  matter  and  form ;  the  form,  moving 
cause,  and  end  of  organic  beings  are  identical  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
the  constituent  matter  of  the  organisms ;  matter  contains  in  herself  the  forms  of 
things,  and  brings  them  forth  from  within  herself.     The  elementary  parts  of  all  that  * 
exists  are  the  Tninima  or  monads,  which  are  to  be  conceived  as  points,  not  absolutely 
unextended,  but  spherical ;  they  are  at  once  psychical  and  material.     The  soul  is  a 
monad.     It  is  never  entirely  without  a  body.     Crod  is  the  monad  of  monads ;  he  is  the 
Minimum,  because  all  things  are  external  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Maximum, 
since  all  things  are  in  him.    God  caused  the  worlds  to  come  forth  out  of  himself,  not 
hy  on  arbitrary  act  of  wiU,  but  by  an  inner  necessity,  hence  without  compulsion,  and 
hence  also  freely.     The  worlds  are  nature  realized,  (jrod  is  nature  working.    God  is 
present  in  things  in  like  manner  as  being  in  the  things  that  are,  or  beauty  in  beautiful^ 
objects.     Each  of  the  worlds  is  perfect  in  its  kind ;  there  is  no  absolute  evil.    AH  indi- 
vidual objects  are  subject  to  change,  but  the  universe  remains  in  its  absolute  perfection 
ever  like  itself. — ^Inimically  disposed  towards  Scholasticism,  Bruno  held  in  high  honor 
the  attempts  at  new  speculation,  which  he  found  in  the  works  of  Raymundus  Lullius 
and  Mcolaus  Cusanus.    When  treading  on  neutral  ground  in  philosophy  he  often  de- 
fended the  art  of  Raymundus.     Of  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  from  whom  he  took  the  prind' 
pmm  eomdderUuB  oppoaitorum,  he  speaks  in  his  works  in  terms  of  great  respect,  not 
forgetting,  however,  to  mention  that  Nicolaus,  too,  was  hampered  by  his  priesVs  gown. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  new  path  opened  up  by  Telesius,  but  did  not  by  personal  and 
special  investigations  follow  it  himself.    Bruno  demands  that,  beginning  with  the  low- 
est and  most  conditioned,  we  rise  in  our  speculations  by  a  regular  ascent  to  the  high- 
est, but  he  did  not  himself  always  proceed  according  to  this  method.     It  was  his  pecu- 
liar merit  that  he  laid  hold  upon  the  first  results  of  modem  natural  science,  and  with 
^e  aid  of  a  powerful  fancy  combined  them  in  a  complete  system  of  the  universe,  t^ 
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system  corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  modem  scienoe.  Those  works  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  in  which  he  chiefly  deyelope  his  G^Btem,  were  written  in  Italian.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  DdSa  Oattaa,  Principio  ed  Uno^  Venice  (or  London),  1584 ;  an 
abstract  of  this  work  is  appended  by  F.  H.  Jacobi  to  his  work  on  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza  ( Werke,  vol.  iv.  Abth,  1).  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  DeU^  Infinito  Uniterw 
e  MancU.  Of  his  Latin  works  the  more  important  are  :  Jordani  Brum  de  compendiosa 
archUectura  et  eomplemento  artia  LidUi,  Venice,  1580 ;  Paris,  1582.  De  tripUd  minimo 
(i  e.  on  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  Minimum)  et  menmira  Ubri 
qidnque^  Frank.,  1591.  Demonade^  numero  et  figura  Uber,  item  de  immenso  et  infig- 
urdbiUet  de  innumercUnUbuSy  8eu  de  univerao  et  mundis  Ubri  oeto,  Frank.,  1591. 

Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1641)  acquired  by 'his  investigation  of  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies  a  lasting  title  to  esteem  not  only  as  a  physicist,  but  also  as  a  speculative  philoso- 
pher. Worthy  of  note  are  his  maxims  of  method :  independence  of  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  doubt,  and  the  founding  of  inferences  on  observations  and  experiments. 

Thomaa  GampaneUa  (bom  at  Stilo  in  Calabria  in  1568,  died  at  Paris  in  1639), 
although  a  Dominican  of  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  sympathies  and  a  zealot  for  a 
universal  Catholic  monarchy,  did  not,  since  he  appeared  as  an  ionovator,  escape  sus- 
picion and  peisecution.    Accused  of  conspiring  against  the  Spanish  government,  he 
was  kept  in  strict  confinement  from  1599  to  1626,  after  which  he  paased  three  years  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Bomish  Inquisition;  finally  released,  he  passed  the  last  years  of  hia 
life  (1634-1639)  at  Paris,  where  he  met  with  an  honorable  receptioa     Campanella 
recognizes  a  twofold  divine  revelation,  in  the  Bible  and  in  nature.    In  a  Canzone 
(translated  into  German  by  Herder)  he  describes  the  worid  as  the  second  book  in  which 
the  eternal  mind  wrote  down  its  own  thoughts,  the  living  mirror,  which  shows  the 
reflection  of  God^s  countenance ;  human  books  are  but  dead  copies  of  life,  and  are 
full  of  error  and  deception.    He  argues  especially  against  the  study  of  nature  from  the 
worics  of  Aristotle,  and  demands  that  (with  Telesius)  we  should  ourselves  explore 
nature  {De  geniiliemo  non  retinendo  ;  Utrum  Ueeat  novam  poet^gentUea  eandere  pMloao- 
phiam;  Utnm  Uceat  AristoteU  eontradicere ;  Utnm  Uceat  jurare  in  verba  magietri^ 
Par.,  1636).    The  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is  perception  and  faith;  out  of  the  lat- 
ter grows  theology,  out  of  the  former,  under  scientific  manipulation,  philosophy. 
Campanella  (Uke  Augustine  and  several  Scholastics,  especially  Nominalists,  and  like 
Descartes  subsequently)  seta  out  from  the  certainty  which  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, seeking  to  deduce  from  it,  first  of  all,  the  existence  of  God.    From  our  notion  of 
God  he  attempts  to  establish  (Jod's  existence ;  not,  however,  ontologically  (like  An- 
sebn),  but  psychologically.    As  a  finite  being — so  he  reasons — I  cannot  myself  have 
produced  in  me  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being,  superior  to  the  world ;   I  can  only  have 
received  it  through  the  agency  of  that  being,  who  therefore  must  really  exist.     This 
infinite  being,  or  the  Deity,  whose  "primalities"  are  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  pro- 
duced in  succession  the  ideas,  angels,  the  immortal  souls  of  men,  space  and  the  world 
of  perishable  things,  by  mingling  in  increasing  measures  non-being  with  his  pure  being. 
All  these  existences  have  souls;   there  exists  nothing  without  sensation.    Space  la 
animate,  for  it  dreads  a  vacuum  and  craves  replenishment.    Plants  gneve,  when  they 
wilt,  and  experience  pleaaure  after  refreshing  rain.    All  the  free  movements  of  natazal 
objects  are  the  result  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.    The  planets  revolve  around  the  son, 
and  the  sun  itself  around  the  earth.     The  world  is  God's  living  image  (mundua  est  DH 
viva  etattui).     Campanella's  theory  of  the  state  (in  the  Civitas  ScUs)  is  founded  on  the 
Platonic  Bep,  2  but  the  philosophers  called  to  rule  are  regarded  by  him  as  priests,  and 
so  (in  hia  later  works)  this  Platonic  doctrine  becomes  the  groundworic  for  the  theoxy 
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of  a  uniyerBal  rule  of  the  Pope ;  lie  demands  the  Babozdiiiation  of  the  State  to  the 
Chtuch,  and  Buch  i)ei8ecntion  of  heretics  as  was  practised  hy  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Setting  oat  from  the  Alexandnsm  of  Pomponatius,  Lucilio  Yanini,  the  Neapolitan 
(bom  about  1585,  burned  at  Toulonse  in  IGIO),  developed  in  his  Amphitheatrum 
../EtenuB  ProvidenttcBy  and  in  his  2)^  adndrandia  natures,  etc.,  a* naturalistic  doctrine. 
That  he  affirmed  his  submission  to  the  Church  did  not  save  him  from  a  rather  horrible 
tihan  tragic  doom. 

In  England  it  was  Bacon  of  Verulam  (1561-1626),  above  all  others,  that  successfully 
conducted  the  contest  against  Scholasticism.  Bacon  stands  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  period  of  transition  and  the  period  of  modem  times,  but  may — ^partly 
since  he  discarded  the  theosophic  elemetlt  and  sought  a  methodology  for  the  pure  ^ 
investigation  of  nature,  and  partly  because  of  his  essential  connection  with  a  new  and 
essentially  modem  development-series,  culminating  in  Locke — be  more  appropriately 
treated  of  below  (§  113). 

The  natural  philosophy  of  all  the  thinkers  thus  far  named  contained  more  or 
less  of  the  theosophical  element.  Theosophy  became  predominant  in  the  doctrines 
of  Valentin  Weigel  and  Jacob  Bohme.  Valentin  Weigel  (bom  in  1533  at  Hayna, 
near  Dresden,  died  after  1594;  d  on  him  Jul  Otto  Opel,  Leipsic,  1864)  shaped 
his  doctrine  after  that  of  Kicolaus  Cusanus  and  of  Paracelsus,  and  in  part  after 
that  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  of  Casing  (1490-1561),  who  aimed  at  the  spiritualization 
of  Lutheranism.  In  a  similar  relation  to  Weigel  and  Paracelsus  stood  the  shoe- 
maker of  CKJrlitz,  Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1624),  who  by  the  idea — which  dawned  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  dogmatic-  strife  concerning  original  sin,  evil,  and  free-will 
— of  a  '*  dark  "  negative  principle  in  God  (into  which,  in  his  hands,  Eckhart^s  doctrine 
of  the  unrevealable  absolute  became  transformed),  acquired  philosophical  significance, 
and,'  in  particular,  offered  a  welcome  starting-point  for  the  speculation  of  Baader,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel,  who  took  up  again  this  same  idea.  However,  in  the  development  of 
his  theosophy  Bobme  either  seeks  to  minister  solely  to  the  ends  of  religious  edification, 
or,  when  pretending  to  philosophize,  proceeds  fantastically,  giving  to  chemical  terms, 
which  were  not  understood,  psychological  and  theosophical  significance,  and  identifying 
minerals  with  human  feelings  and  divine  personalities. 

Nicolo  Macchiavelli  (bom  at  Florence  in  1469,  died  1527),  author  of  the  History  of 
Florence  from  1215  to  1494,  introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  law  and  politics  an  essen- 
tially modem  principle,  by  setting  forth  as  the  ideal,  which  the  statesman  must  seek  by 
the  most  judicious  means  to  attain,  the  independence  and  power  of  the  nation,  and,  so 
far  as  compatible  therewith,  the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  This  principle  was  announced 
by- him  with  special  reference  to  the  case  of  Italy.  With  a  prejudiced  enthusiasm  for 
this  ideal,  MacchiavelU  measures  the  value  of  means  exclusively  with  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  ends  proposed,  depreciating  that  moral  valuation  of  them  which  re- 
gards them  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  other  moral  goods.  Macchiavelli's  fault  lies 
not  in  the  conviction  (on  which,  among  other  things,  all  moral  justification  of  war  must 
be  founded)  that  a  means  which  involves  physical  and  moral  evils  must  nevertheless  be 
willed  on  moral  grounds,  when  the  end  attainable  only  through  this  means  outweighs 
these  evils  by  the  physical  and  moral  goods  involved  in  it,  but  only  in  the  narrowness  of 
view  implied  In  appreciating  all  means  with  sole  reference  to  one  end.  This  narrowness 
is  the  relatively  necessary  correlate  to  that  extreme  which  was  illustrated  by  represent- 
atives of  the  ecclesiastical  principle,  who  estimated  all  human  relations  exclusively 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  regarded  as  abso- 
lute tmth,  and  to  the  society  of  the  Church,  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  kingdom 
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of  God.  Maofihiavelli  makes  war  on  the  Chnrch  as  the  obstacle  to  the  tmity  and  free- 
dom of  his  cpmitzy.  He  prefers  before  the  Christian  religion — which,  he  says,  diyeztB 
the  regard  of  men  from  political  interests  and  b^goiles  them  into  passivily — ^the  religion 
of  Ancient  Borne,  which  favored  manliness  and  political  activity.  Maochiavelli^s  oastom 
of  subordinating  all  else  to  the  one  end  pursued  by  him,  has  impressed  upon  his  differ- 
ent works  a  different  character.  Of  the  two  sides  of  his  political  ideal,  namely,  dyil 
freedom,  and  the  independence,  greatness,  and  power  of  the  state,  the  former  is  made 
prominent  in  the  Diaeorsi  aopra  la  prima  decade  di  Tito  LiviOy  and  the  latter  in  U  Prin- 
dpej  and  that  in  such  manner  that  in  the  Principe  republican  freedom  is  at  least  pro- 
visionally sacrificed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  prince.  Btill  Maochiavelli  reduces  the 
discrepancy  by  distinguishing  between  corrupt  and  unhapi>y  times,  which  need  deqratic 
remedies,  and  times  when  there  exists  that  genuine  public  spirit  which  is  the  condition 
of  freedom.  '^  Whoever  reads  with  a  shudder  H.'s  Prince  should  not  forget  that  H. 
for  long  years  previously  had  seen  his  warmly-loved  land  bleeding  under  the  mercenary 
hordes  of  all  nations,  and  that  he  in  vain  recommended,  in  a  special  work,  the  introduc- 
tion of  armies  of  native  militia  ^'  (Earl  Eniess,  Das  modeme  KriegmiMeen^  ein  Vortrag, 
Berlin,  1867,  p.  19). 

In  free  imitation  of  Plato's  ideal  state,  Thomas  Morus  (bom  at  London  1480,  behead- 
ed 1535)  gave  expression  in  fantastic  form,  in  his  work,  De  Optimo  Beip.,  etc.,  to  philo- 
sophical thoughts  respecting  the  origin  and  mission  of  the  state.  He  demands,  among 
other  things,  equality  of  possessions  and  religious  tolerance. 

The  philosopliy  of  law  and  the  state  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  this  period 
was  substantially  the  Aristotelian,  modified  among  the  former  by  Scholasticism  and 
canonical  law,  and  among  the  latter  especially  by  biblical  doctrines.    Luther  has  in  view 
only  the  criminal  law  when  he  says  (in  an  address  to  Duke  John  of  Saxony) :    *^  If  all 
men  were  good  Christians  there  would  be  no  necessity  or  use  for  princes,  kings,  lords, 
swords,  or  laws.    For,  what  good  end  could  they  serve  ?  The  just  man  does  of  himself 
all  and  more  than  all  that  all  laws  require.    But  the  unjust  do  nothing  as  they  ought; 
for  this  reason  they  need  the  law,  to  teach,  force,  and  urge  them  on  to  do  well."    Me- 
lanchthon  (in  his  PhUosophioB  MoraUs  Utni  duo,  1538),  Joh.  Oldendorp  (((Vay&iyir,  sice  d^ 
mentaris  introduetio  juris  naturaUs,  gentium  et  dvilis,  Cologne,  1539),  Nic.  Hemming 
{De  lege  natures  methodus  apodictica,  1562,  etc.),  Benedict  Winkler  {Prindpiorum  juris 
Ubri  quingue,  Leips.,  1615),  and  others,  found  in  the  decalogue  the  outlines  of  natural 
law  (jus  naturale).  Hemming,  in  particular,  in  the  second  table  of  the  law,  the  first 
being,  according  to  him,  of  an  ethical  nature  and  relating  to  the  vita  spirituaUs.  (Olden- 
dorp's,  Hemming' s,  and  Winkler's  works  on  natural  law  are  given  in  outline  in  v.  Kal- 
tenbom's  work  cited  above.)  As  in  ethics,  so  in  the  theory  of  law  and  politics,  Protes- 
tants laid  emphasis  on  the  divine  order,  and  Catholics,  and  more  particularly  Jesuits 
(such  as  Ferd.  Vasquez,  Lud.  Molina,  Mariana,  and  Bellarmin ;  also  Suarez  and  others), 
on  the  part  of  human  freedom.    The  state  is  (like  language),  according  to  the  Scho- 
lastico-Jesnitic  doctrine,  of  human  origin.     Luther  calls  magistrates  a  sign  of  divine 
grace,  for  if  uncontrolled  the  peoples  of  the  earth  would  destroy  each  other  by  assas- 
sination and  massacre.    In  their  offices  and  in  their  secular  government  magistrates 
cannot  be  without  sin,  but  Luther  neither  sanctions  the  resort  to  private  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  grievances,  nor  makes  any  mention  of  constitutional  guar- 
anties, but  simply  directs  us  to  pray  to  God  for  those  in  authority.     The  early  Prot- 
estant doctrine  was  favorable  to  political  absolutism,  but  was  nevertheless  conducive 
to  the  social  and  religious  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  merit  of  having  vindicated  the  equal  claim  of  all  religious  confessions  to  polit- 
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ical  toleration,  and  of  having  founded  the  theories  of  natural  law  and  of  politics  on 
ethnography  and  the  study  of  history,  belongs  especially  to  Jean  Bodin  (born  at  Angers 
1530,  died  1596  or  1597).  His  views  on  these  topics  are  expressed  in  his  >^2^  lAvres  dc 
la  Bipublique,  oa  also  in  his  Juria  Univerai  DistribtUio  and  his  Colloquium  ffeptaplomeres 
de  odditis  rerum  autUmium  arcania  (very  recently  for  the  first  time  published  entire). 
The  Colloquium  is  an  unpartisan  dialogue  on  the  various  religions  and  confessions,  and 
in  it  the  demand  of  toleranoe  for  all  is  based  on  the  reoognition,  by  the  author,  of  the 
relative  truth  contained  in  each  one  of  them.    Bodin^s  ethics  rest  on  a  deistic  basis. 

Albericus  Gentilis  (bom  in  1551,  in  the  district  of  Ancona,  died,  while  a  Professor 
at  Oxford,  in  1611)  wrote  among  other  works,  De  legcttumibus  Ubri  tres  (Lond.,  1585, 
etc.).  Be  jure  beUi  libri  trea  (Leyden,  1588,  etc.),  and  DejusUtia  bdUca  (1590).  In  these 
works  he  deduced  the  principles  of  legal  right  from  nature,  and  particularly  from  hu- 
man nature ;  took  his  stand  with  More  and  Bodin  in  favor  of  tolerance,  and  among 
other  things  demanded  that  the  commerce  of  the  sea  be  made  free.  He  thus  became 
a  predecessor  of  Hugo  Grotius. 

Hugo  Grotius  (Huig  de  Groot,  bom  at  Delft  1583,  died  1645,  at  Bostock),  by  his 
work :  Jdare  liberum  aeu  dejure^  quod  Batavia  competU  ad  Indica  eommercia  (Leyden, 
1609),  in  which,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  Netherlanders  to  free  trade  in 
the  East  Indies,  he  develops  philosophically  the  outlines  of  maritime  law,  and  by  his 
principal  work,  on  Jurisprudence,  De  Jure  JBeQi  et  Pads  (Paris,  1625,  1632,  etc.),  con- 
tributed to  the  permanent  advancement  of  the  science  of  natural  law,  and  founded 
Bcientdfically  the  doctrine  of  international  law,  or  the  law  of  nations.     As  in  the  law  of 
persons,  so  in  that  of  nations,  or  international  law,  Grotius  distinguishes  between  ju;a 
naturale  Bjxdjus  vduntarium  (or  civile) :  the  latter  is  based  on  positive  provisions ;  the 
former  flows  with  necessity  from  the  nature  of  man.     By  the  jus  divinum  Grotius  un- 
derstands the  precepts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;   from  this  he  distinguishes 
the  law  of  nature  as  ^ju>a  humanum.    Han  is  endowed  with  reason  and  language,  and 
therefore  intended  to  live  in  society ;  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  so-  jf 
ciety  comes  within  the  sphere  of  natural  right  (and  also,  whatever  furthers  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  life  belongs,  as^'t^  naturale  laxiua,  within  the  sphere  of  natural  right  in 
the  wider  sense).      It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  of  society  that,  in  questions  of 
natural  right,  reason  decides,  with  whose  affirmations  tradition  generally  agrees  in 
civilized  nations,  furnishing  in  this  sense  an  empirical  criterion  of  natural  right.    Civil 
society  rests  on  the  free  consent  of  its  members,  hence  on  contract.      The  right  to 
punish  belongs  only  in  so  far  to  the  state,  as  the  principle  of  the  euatodia  aocietatis  de- 
mands it :  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  retribution  {qyiapeccatum  est)^  but  simply 
the  prevention  of  violations  of  the  law  by  deterring  and  improving  men  {n6  peceetur). 
Grotius  demands  that  all  positive  religions  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  those  only 
who  deny  what  mere  Deism  even  admits,  viz.,  God  and  immortality,  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Still  he  defends  in  his  D^  Veritate  Sdigumia  Ckriatiana  (1619)  the  Christian 
dogmas  common  to  the  various  confessions.     The  extensive  biblical  studies  of  Grotius 
(the  fruits  of  which  are  communicated  especially  in  the  Annot.  in  i^.  T,,  Amst.,  1641- 
1646,  etc.,  and  Annot  in  V.  71,  Par.,  1644,  etc.)  are  of  great  philological,  exegetical, 
and  historical  value ;  the  religious  standpoint  of  the  author  is  a  wavering  one,  reten- 
tion in  principle  of  faith  in  revelation,  combined  with  an  actual  approximation  to  that 
critico-historical  and  rationalistio  style  of  treatment  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
continued  existence  of  such  faith.     Chancellor  Samuel  Cocceji  publithed  in  1751,  in 
^Ye  quarto  volumes,  his  own  and  his  father's  commentaries  on  Orot.  dc  Jure  Belli  ao 
Fads, 


SECOND  DIVISION  OF  MODEEN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FBBIOD  OF  EMPmiaBM,  DOGHATISH,  AlTD  BKEFTICISH  AS  SIVAL  SYSTEMS. 

§  112.  The  Second  Division  in  the  history  of  Modem  Philosophy 
IS  characterized  by  the  coexistence,  in  developed  form  and  in  relations 
of  mutual  antagonism,  of  Empiricism  and  Dogmatism,  while  Skep- 
ticism attains  to  a  more  independent  development  than  in  the  tran- 
sitional period.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Empiricism^  the  oqIj 
method  of  philosophical  inguiry  is  experiment  and  the  combination 
of  facts  ascertained  by  e3gg>eriment^and_philoso£luca^ 
limited  to  the  objects  of  experience.  Dogmatism  is  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  believe  themselves  able  in  thought  to  transcend  the  liinits 

^  _     ""    •-  A^*    ■ •-.«-.      ^-v^  .-•  ■■■■ill    W.^    ^^^m,^         '    ■■•   i^"l^^«  *^^  '  "»  m^*"**  *  *    ^^ 

of  all  experience,  and  to  demonstrate  philosophically  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  theology,  in  particular  the  doctrines  of  God's  existence 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul — and  who  have  not^  there- 
f ore,  through  critique  of  the  faculty  of  .cognition^  been  brought Jx)  deny 
the  possibility  of  transcending  in  speculation  the  sphere  of  experience. 
The  principle  of  Skepticism  is  universal  doubt,  or  at  least  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  all  judgments  respecting  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  i^ange*  of  experience.  It  differs  from  the  later  Critical 
Philosophy  in  not  recognizing,  on  the  ground  of  a  critique  of  the 
reason,  the  existence  of  a  province  inaccessible,  indeed,  to  human 
reason,  but  whose  existence  is  rendered  sure  on  other  groimds. 

On  the  phlloflophy  of  thie  period,  cL— besides  the  sectioiui  rdattng  thereto  in  the  larger  hifttarlosl 
worlca  cited  above  (pp.  1,  2),  as  also  the  OetcA,  dea  18.  Jahrhunderi8y  by  Schloeser,  and  other  historical  wocka 
— espedaUy  Lndw.  Fenerbaoh,  0e9ch.  der  neueren  PKOoaopMa  von  Baco  Ms  JS(pinaMt  Ansbacb,  1888,  Sd  ed., 
1844,  together  with  his  worios  which  relate  espedaily  to  Leibnitz  and  Bayle ;  Damiioo,  Stacd  tur  fAM.  de  la 
phOoB,  au  Jnrrrme  tOcUy  Par.,  1846 ;  Da  au  XVIIIme  aiicle.  Far.,  1868-64 

The  foregoing  definitdonB  belong  to  Kant.  The  higtoric  oozrectneBS  of  Eant^a 
chaxactexization  of  the  types  of  phUoeophy  which  nest  pzeceded  his  own,  may  and 
mnst  be  admitted,  even  though  Kant*s  philoeophioal  standpoint  be  no  longer  re- 
gazded  as  philosophic  truth  or  as  the  absolute  standard  of  measuzement  for  eadier 
systems.  KanVs  Criticism  does  not  restrict  the  means  of  knowledge  in  philoeo- 
phy  to  experience ;  it  only  dedarea  that  the  objects  of  that  knowledge  axe  contained 
solely  idthin  the  sphere  of  experience. 

It  is  true  that  Empiricism  proceeds  *^ dogmatically"  in  this  more  general  sense; 
that  it  founds  itself  on  the  belief  that  the  objective  world  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  cognizable  so  far 
as  our  experience  reaches.  But  Empiricism  does  not  for  this  reason  fall  within  the 
definition  of  Dogmatism  as  abore  giyen — the  definition  which  since  KanVs  time  it  has 
been  customaiy  to  connect  with  this  word.     Nor  is  it  a  more  pertinent  objection  to 
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the  abOTd  definitionB,  that  the  conception  of  Empiricism  is  rendered  too  narrow,  being 
applicable  only  to  the  school  which  prevailed  from  Bacon  to  Locke ;  it  applies  no  less 
to  the  Sensoalism  of  Gondillao  and  the  Materialism  of  Holbach,  by  which  philosophical 
knowledge  was  limited,  in  both  form  and  context,  to  the  Empirical.  *'  Realism"  and 
*'  Idealism,"  however,  are  terms  of  very  indefinite  and  wavering  signification. 

To  the  empirical  school  belong  Bacon  and  Hobbes  and  several  of  their  contem- 
poraries,  Lo^te_and_the  English  and  Scotch  phUosqpherSj^  .y^<?s6  doctrines,^  whether 
similar  or  opposed  to  his,  were  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  his  doctrine,  the 
French  Sensualists  and  Materialists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  part,  also,  the 
leaders  of  the  German  **clearing-tip"  period.  The  Coryphaei  of  the  dogmatic  school 
were  Descartes,  -Spmoza^  and  Leibnitz.  Skepticism  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Hume.  That  Spinoza  is  to  be  classed  among  the  dogmatists,  is  correctly  remazked  by 
Kant,  who,  in  a  note  to  his  essay  entitled,  **  Was  heisst  9ich  im  D&nken  orientiren  f  " — 
says  that  Spinoza  proceeded  so  dogmatically  with  reference  to  the  cognition  of  super- 
sensible objects,  that  he  even  vied  with  the  mathematicians  in  the  rigor  of  his  demon* 
strations.    Cf  .  below,  §  120. 

Since  the  philosophers  of  these  different  directions  exercised  an  important  reciprocal 
influence  on  each  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  present  the  whole  history  of  each  of 
the  principal  schools  in  uninterrupted  sequence ;  the  chronological  order  will,  therefore, 
so  far  as  it  corresponds  with  the  genetical,  be  the  more  appropriate  one. 

§  113.  Bacon  of  Verulam  (1561-1626)  stripped  off  from  natural  pM-'^ 
loBophv  the  theosophical  character  which  it  bore  duiing  the  Transitional 
Period,  and  limited  it  in  its  method  to  experiment  and  induction. 
The  fundamental  traits  of  this  method  he  made  a  part  of  the  phi- 
losophic consciousneiss  of  mankind^  as  emancipated  in  its  investigar 
tions  from  the  restriction  to  any  particular  department  of  natural 
science.  He  thus  became  the  founder — ^not,  indeed,  o£  thQ  empirical  } 
method  of  natural  investigation,  but — of  the  empiricaHine  of  modem  ^ 
philosophers.  It  was  Bacon's  highest  aim  to  increase  the  power  of 
man  by  enlargring  the  range  of  his  knowledfire.  Just  as  the  art  of 
printing,  powder,  and  the  compass  had  transformed  civilized  life,  and 
given  to  modern  times  their  superiority  over  all  preceding  ages,  so 
through  ever  new  and  fruitful  discoveries  the  new  path  once  opened 
was  to  be  consciously  pursued  still  further ;  whatever  was  conducive 
to  this  end  was  to  be  adopted  and  fostered,  and  that  which  would  lead 
away  from  it  was  to  be  avoided.  Eeligious  controversies,  says  Bacoii, 
are  pernicious.  Let  religion  remain  imtouched,  but  let  it  not  (after 
^  the  manner  of  the  Scholastics)  be  mixed  up  with  science ;  the  min- 
frlinfi:  of  science  with  religion  leads  to  unbelief,  and  the  mingling  of 
religion  with  science,  to  extravagance.  The  mind  must  be  freed  from 
superstition  and  from  prejudice  of  every  kind,  in  order  that,  as  a 
perfect  mirror,  it  may  so  apprehend  things  as  they  are.  Knowledge 
must  begin  with  experience.    It  should  set  out  with  observation  and 
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v^  ^penment,  whence  through  in^nfitiVr^  it  should  rise  methodically 
jfirst  to  propositjons  of  inferiorj  and  then  to  others  of  higher  generality^ 


V 


^in  order  finally  from  these  to  redescend  to  the  particular,  and  to  arrive 

J     :\'  at  discoveries  which  shall  increase  the  power  of  man  over  nature. 

^^    Bacon's  historical  significance  arises  from  the  following  facts :  that  he 

indicated  some  of  the  essential  ends  and  means  of  modem  culture; 

that  he  vigorously— though  one-sidedl/i^mphasized  the  value  of 

^  ^^^.^  '«       genuine  self -acq  uired^jnowledge  of  nature  (^lat  he  overthrew  the 

\^   X    f   Scholastic  method  of  beginning  inj}biiQBQphj  with  concg|^tionsj^a 

'^    ^^    principles  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  reason  or  by  divine  revela- 

'  tion,  and  with  it  the  disputatious,  inexperimental  science  which  was 

founded  on  this  method:  and  that/ilie  indicated  tlie  fundamejital 

.       features  of  the  method  of  experimental,  and  inductive  inquiry. 

The  development  by  Bacon  in  detail  of  the  principles  of  his 
method,  though  containing  some  important  merits,  was  in  many 
respects  a  failure;  and  his  attempts  by  personal  investigation  to  apply 
in  practice  the  method  for  which  he  had  found  the  most  general 
philosophical  expression,  were  rude,  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  achievements  of  earlier  and  contemporaneous  investigators  of 
nature.  Bacon  narrowly  over-estimated  the  importance  of  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  civilization.  He  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of 
religious  and  moral  culture  on  his  own  part,  by  an  unconditional 
submission  to  dogmas  to  which  he  was  himself  indifferent,  and  by 
seeking  after  power  with  little  reference  to  the  means  which  he  might 
employ.  For  this  he  paid  the  penalty  in  disgraceful  weakness  of 
character. 

Hobbes  (1588-1679),  the  political  philosopher  and  friend  of  Bacon, 
developed,  in  application  of  Bacon's  principles,  a  theory  of  the  state 
as  founded  on  the  unconditional  subordination  of  all  actions  and^ven 
of  _all  opinions  to  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch.     Ignoring  the 
power  of  public  spirit  in  political  affairs,  whereby  the  union  of  free- 
dom and  unity  is  rendered  possible,  Ilobbes  regarded  this  form  of 
absolutism  as  the  only  means  by  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
emerge  from  his  natural  state,  a  state  of  universal  war.    Hobbea 
older  contemporaryjTTerbert  of  Cherbury,  founded  a  form  of  ration^- 
alism,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  universal  religion,  or  religion  of  na- 
ture, formed  by  abstraction  from  the  positive  religions,  and  regarded 
as  containing  alone  the  elements  of  all  religion.     In  the  next-succeed- 
ing period  tiiere  prevailed  among  the  English  philosophers  a  rene^wed 
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Platonism,  equally  removed  from  the  AristoteUanism  of  the  Scho- 
lastics and  from  the  naturalism  of  Hobbes,  but  friendly  to  mysticism 
and  in  part  also  to  Cartesianism.  Some,  like  Joseph  GlanviUe, 
favored  skepticism  in  science,  in  order  to  assure  religious  faith  against 
all  attacks. 

The  flnt  dnnight  of  Saoon^s  worlc,  J)e  DUrnJUaU  ei  AnomentU  SdmUarum,  was  wiitten  in  BngUah,  and 
published  under  the  title,  TTk^  Tioo  Books  qflYanda  Bacon  on  the  PrqflcUnce  and  AOoanoement  of  Learning^ 
JHolna  €md  Suman,  Loud.,  1606.  The  Latin  vendon,  much  more  full  and  elaborate,  appeared,  Ibid.  16S3, 
Lqrden,  16&2,  BtraBbnzg,  1654,  eta,  and  in  the  Qerman  transL  of  Joh.  Herm.  Pflngaten,  Festh,  1783.  In  the 
year  161S  appeared  the  work,  CogUaia  et  Visa^  which  was  Bubsequently  worked  over  into  the  Notntm  Or- 
gcMwn  ScUnUarum^  first  pnbL,  London,  1620,  and  very  frequently  since  then ;  recently,  Leipdc,  1837  and 
1839 ;  translated  into  Qerman  by  G.  W.  Bartholdy,  Berlin,  1799,  and  by  Brttck,  Leipdc,  1830.  The  Easaj/s^ 
Moral,  EoononUoal,  and  PottUoal,  which  appeared  flrst  in  1697,  have  in  recent  timi»  been  edited  (not  to  men- 
tion other  editions)  by  W.  A.  Wright  (Lend.  1863X  and  Bich.  Whately  (6th  ed.,  Lond.  1864  [reprinted  at 
New  York.— 3V.]);  thdr  title  in  the  Latin  translation  is  Sermonea  FUlelea.  Bacon's  Works,  collected  by 
WHIiam  Bawlay,  and  acoompanied  with  a  biography  of  Bacon,  were  published  at  Amst,  in  1663,  and  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-M.,  1665 ;  a  completer  edition  was  that  of  Mallet,  likewise  accommpanled  with  a  biography,  Lond. 
1740  and  1765.  Latin  editions  of  his  Works  have  appeared  at  Frankf.,  1666,  Amst,  1684,  Leips.,  1694,  Ley- 
den,  1696,  and  Amst,  1780.  French  ed.  by  F.  Biauz :  CEuvrea  de  Bacon,  Faiia,  1863.  The  most  recent  edi- 
tlona  of  his  Works  are  those  of  Montague,  London,  18S5-84,  Henry  G.  Bohn,  London,  1846,  and  R.  L.  KUis,  J. 
Bpedding,  and  D.  D.  Heath,  London,  1868-69,  with  a  supplement  (Vols.  Vni.  and  IX.  of  the  Works)  entitled  : 
Uka  ZeUsn  and  Hfe  cf  Framed  Bacon,  Including  oO  his  occasional  Works,  newly  coUected,  revised  and  set  O- 
dironologtoal  order,  toiUi  a  commentarv  biograpfUocd  and  hlstortoal,  by  James  Spedding^  London,  1863-68.  Of 
the  numerous  works  on  Bacon  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Analyse  de  la  phOosophie  du  chancelUer 
Francois  Bacon,  avec  sa  vie,  Leyden,  1756  and  1778 :  J.  B.  de  Vauzelles,  Histoire  de  la  vie  sides  outrages  d< 
Pr,  Bacon,  Paris,  1833 ;  Jos.  de  Maistre,  Examen  de  lapMlosopMe  de  Bacon,  Far.,  1836,  7th  cd.,  Lyons  and 
Paris,  1866,  8th  ed.,  ibid.,  1868 ;  Macaulay,  in  the  Edinb,  Review,  1837,  trandatcd  into  German  by  BVilau, 
Lelps.,  1860 ;  John  Campbell,  77ke  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChanceOors  of  England,  vol.  n.,  London,  1845,  chap.  61 ; 
M.  Napier,  Lord  Bacon  and  &r  Walter  Raleigh,  Cambridge,  1853;  Gharleg  de  B6musat,  Bacon,  sa  vie,  son 
temps,  sajMlosophie  et  ton  infiuencejttsqti'di  nos Jours,  Sd  ed..  Par.,  1868,  new  edition,  1868;  tixmo  Fischer, 
Frans  Baco  von  Vemlam,  die  Realphilosophie  und  ihr  IZeitalter,  Leipsic,  1866,  translated  into  English  by  John 
Ozenford,  London  1857;  cf.  J.  B.  Meyer,  B.^s  UtiUsmus  nach  K,  Fischer,  Whewell  und  Ch.  de  Rimvsat,  in 
ttie  Ztschr.f.  Fh.u.ph.  Krii.,  N.  S.  VoL  86, 1860,  pp.  343-347;  E.  F.  H.  Marx,  Frana  B.  und  das  lettte  Ziel 
der  dntUchen  Kunst,  in  the  Abh.  der  k,  Oes.  der  Wiss.  zu  OdtHngen,  VoL  IX.,  1860 ;  C.  L.  Craik,  LordBacon, 
his  Writings  and  his  PhUosophj/,  new  edition,  London,  1860 ;  H.  Dixon,  27k«  Personal  Bistory  qf  Lord  Bacon, 
firom  unpubli^od  letters  and  documents,  London,  1861,  an  attempt  to  defend  the  character  of  Bacon,  to  which 
reply  was  made  hi  Lord  Bacon^s  lAfe  and  Writings,  an  Answer  to  Mr.  IT.  IHxon^s  Pers.  Hist.  qfL.  B.,  Lon- 
don, 1661 ;  Adolf  Lasson,  Montaigne  und  Bacon,  in  the  Archto  f.  neuere  Slpr.  u.  IM.,  XXXI.,  pp.  369-376^ 
Ueber  B.^a  wissenschttfUtcho  Frincipien,  Programm  der  Louisenst.  Realschitle  m  BerUn,  Autumn  1860; 
JustuB  von  Liebig,  Ueber  F^rancis  Bacon  von  Verulam  und  Me  Methods  der  JTaturforschung,  Munich,  18C3. 
LaascQ  and  lieblg  dispute  (in  part  after  the  precedent  set  by  Brewster,  Whewell,  and  others)  the  opinion  that 
Baoon  either  founded,  practised,  or  even  properly  indicated  the  method  of  modem  natural  investigation.  That 
which  both  of  them  censure  in  Bacon,  is  almost  without  exception  justly  censured ;  but  his  p<Mitive  merits,  the 
emphasis  laid  Xxy  him  on  natural  science  as  a  valuable  element  of  general  civilisation,  and  his  designation  of  the 
genera]  ininciples  of  h&duotive  inquiry,  have  been  with  equal  justice  emphasized  by  otiiers.  C.  Slgwart,  Ein 
Phttosoph  und  ein  Naturforscher  uber  B.,  in  Haym^s  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  YoL  XII.,  No.  3,  August,  1863 ;  cf.  his 
answer  to  a  rejoinder  lyy  Liebig  pubL  in  the  Augsb.  AUg.  ZeUung,  in  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  Xni.,  No.  1,  Jan.  1864 ; 
Hehir.  B9hmer,  Ueber  B.  und  die  Verbindung  der  PhOosophie  mit  der  Naturwiss.,  Erlangen,  1864  (1863).  E. 
Wohlwill,  B,  V.  V.  und  die  Geschichte  der  ITaturwissenschqft,  in  the  D.  Jahrb.  f.  Pol.  u.  LiU.,  YoL  IX.,  No. 
3,  Deo.,  1888,  und  Yol.  X.,  No.  8,  Febr.,  1864.  George  Henry  Lewes  says,  ia  his  work  on  Aristotle,  p.  113 
(London,  1864,  German  transl.  by  Carus,  Leipsic,  1865) :  '*  Grandly  as  Bacon  traces  the  various  streams  of  error 
to  their  sources,  he  is  himself  home  along  by  these  very  streams,  whenever  he  quits  the  position  of  a  critic  and 
attempts  to  hivestigate  the  order  of  nature  for  himself."  Alb.  Desjardins,  Dejure  apud  lYanciscum  B.,  Par., 
1883  ;  Const  Schlottmann,  B.''s  Lehre  von  den  Idolen  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die  Gegenwart,  in  Gelzer's 
Prot.  Monatsbl.,  YoL  31,  Febr.  1863 ;  Th.  Merz,  b:s  SteUung  in  der  Culturgeschichte,  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  Mo* 
nat^l^  YoL  34,  No.  8,  Sept  1864 ;  H.  v.  Bamberger,  Ueber  B.  v.  V.  bes.  vom  medidnischen  Standpunkte, 
Wumtntrger  Oratukdlonsschri/t  mm  Wifdhrtjen  Jubtldum  der  Untversitctt  su  Wlen,  Wttntburg,  1806, 
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Ed.  Gliaigiie  et  Ch.  Sedail,  Vlnfiumice  det  travaux  Oe  S.  d.  V.  et  de  Desoartet  mar  to  mardu  dt 
VeaprU  hxanatn^  Bordeaiix,  1865 ;  KatI  Grttninger,  lAOtig  toider  Baco,  (&.— iV;),  Basel,  1886.  Aug.  Dooner, 
D6  Baconis  PhUoaopMa  (Ifuxttg.  IHaaert.\  Berlin,  1867. 

The  Wocks  of  Hobboa,  in  cfiUecfcion  made  by  tiimapif^  vrere  published  in  Latin,  AmsL,  1668 ;  the  fiirt 
English  complete  edition  of  his  moral  and  political  Works  appeared  at  London,  in  1750.  [Complete  works, 
Molesworth  ed.,  16  vols.,  Lond.,  1888-1805.]  Notioea  respecting  the  life  of  Hobbes  are  foond  partly  in  his 
own  writings,  particularly  in  his  Autobiography  (Ilia  Hft  qf  Thomaa  ffobbes,  torttten  by  hittueff  in  a  LaUn  . 
Poem,  cmd  tranikued  into  BngUah^  Lond.,  1680),  and  partly  in  the  compilation  published  by  Bichard 
Bathurst,  entitled:  Th,  JT.  ArmU  Malmetburtenat*  ifita,  Oaroiopott  a§md  Eleuthtrium  Anglicum^  1681; 
among  the  historians  of  phlloaophy  Buhle  treats  minutely  of  the  life,  wotkB,  and  doctrine  of  Hobbesi  GewA. 
der  neuerefi  PhUoaopMe,  VoL  III.,  Odtt,  1802,  pp.  223-3SS.  A  monograph  on  his  theory  of  the  state,  written 
by  Heinrich  KUscheler,  has  been  published  by  Kym,  Ziirich,  1865. 

Francit  Bacon,  son  of  Kiaholas  Baoon,  the  Keeper  of  the  Gieat  Seal  of  England, 

was  been  at  London  on  the  2dd  of  Jannaiy,  1561.    He  sfcadied  at  Cambridge,  passed 

two  years  in  Paris  as  companion  of  the  Knglish  ambassador,  and  afterwards  practised 

]ew-     Thns  prepared,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1595,  and  became  in  1604  the  salaried 

\l^gal  adviser  of  the  crown,  in  1617  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  in  1619  Lord  Chancellor 

'  and  Baron  of  Verolam,  and  in  1620  Visoonnt  of  St.  Albans.  But  in  1621,  having  been 
condemned  by  Pazliament  for  receiving  bribes,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 
thenceforward  he  Uved  in  retirement  at  Highgate  nntil  his  death,  which  took  {dace 
April  9, 1626. 

Baoon*s  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  sdenoes  embraced,  in  the  first  place, 
a  general  review  of  the  whole  field  of  the  sciences  (or  the  gMnts  mtdieetuaUtf)^  next  the 
doctrine  of  method,  and  finally  the  exposition  of  the  sciences  themselves  and  their 
application  to  new  discoveries.  Accordingly  the  general  work  to  which  Bacon  gives  the 
name  of  InatauraUo  Magna  begins  with  the  treatise  De  DigrtxtxtU  et  Augmentia  SaerUia- 
rum.  To  this  is  joined,  as  the  second  principal  part,  the  Nowm  Organon.  Bnt  to 
the  exposition  of  natural  history  (which  Bacon  regards  as  term  inductioms  svppdkx  moe 
Sylva)  and  to  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  as  also  to  the  work  of  furnishing 
a  catalogue  of  inventions  already  made  and  directions  for  the  discovery  of  new  ones, 
Bacon  only  made  isolated  and  inoomplete  contributions.  The  8ylwt  Sylvarum  (colleo- 
tion  of  collections  of  materiaJs)  give  Historia  NaturaUi^  first  published  after  his 
death,  is  his  most  important  work  on  Natural  History,  as  is,  in  the  department  of 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  his  theory  that  heat  is  a  species  of  motion  (namely, 
expansive  motion,  whose  tendency  is  to  ascend,  which  extends  through  the  more 
diminutive  parts  of  bodies,  is  checked  and  driven  back,  and  takes  place  with  a  cer- 
tain rapidity). 

History,  according  to  Bacon,  rests  on  the  faculty  of  memory,  poetry  on  the  unaginatioii, 

^and  philosophy  or  science  proper  on  the  understanding.  Bacon  divides  history  into  Hie- 
toria  CmUe  and  N(jAutqJ(m,  In  connection  with  the  former  he  mentions  especially,  as 
desiderata,  the  history  of  literature  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Poetry  he  divides 
into  epic,  dramatic,  and  aUegorico-didactio.  Philosophy  has  for  its  objects  God,  man, 
and  nature  {JEWawrplwB  objec^um  triplex :  Deue^  natura  et  homo;  peroutU  a/utem  natura 
intdlectum  nostrum  radio  direeto,  Deus  atUem  propter  medium  incBguale  radio  tantum 
rtfraeto^  ipse  vero  homo  sibmet  ipsi  monstratur  et  exkibetur  radio  reflexo).  In  so  far  as 
^our  knowledge  of  God  is  derived  from  revelation,  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  faith;  but 
natural  or  philosophical  theology  is  incon^itetent  tojg^round  any  aiBrmative  knowledge, 
although  it  is  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  atheism,  since  the  explanation  of  nature 
^  1 1^  physical  causes  is  incomplete  without  recourse  to  divine  providence.  Says  Bacon : 
^*  Slight  tastes  of  philosophy  may -perchance  move  one  to  atheism,  but  fuller  draughts 

•  lead  back  to  religion"  {levee  guetue  in  phUoeoplUa  mavere  fortaese  ad  atheiemwn^  Bed 
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jienlera  hauttat  ad  reUgionem  redueert).  Ae  u  God,  bo  also,  ncooidiiig  to  Bacon,  is  ttie 
spidt  {jtpiraetHum),  wMob  Ood  hM  breathed  into  man,  edentiflcally  mccffnizaUej  only 
the  phyHioal  sonl,  which  is  a  thbi,  wum,  laatorial  sabetance,  is  an  ol>iect  of  aulentifio 
knowledge.  Pliilotopiaa  pr^aa  at  telaitia  wtit^taUi  derelbps  tlie  oonceptioDS  tuii^ 
ptiuciplea  whjoh  lie  eqnallj  at  the  foundation  of  all  paita  ot  philoaophj,  snch  as  the 
conoeptiana  of  being  and  non-being,  mmilaiitf  and  diSeienoa,  or  the  axiom  of  the 
equality  of  two  magnitodes  which  are  eaoh  equal  to  a  thiid.  The  objeot  of  imtnial 
philosophy  is  eithet  the  knowledge,  or  the  applioation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laviu  of 
natnre,  and  ia  aocoidingly  either  apecalatiTe  or  OBgrativa.  SpeonlatiTe  natunU  philoso-  ' 
phy,  in  ao  foiaa  it  oonsideiB  efficient  causes,  ia  p^yucs^in  so  for  aa  it  consideiH  ends,  ^ 
It  ia  metapbysica.  Operative  natnial  philosophy,  oonaideied  aa  the  application  ot 
physics,  is  meohani<s;,,AS  the  application  of  metaphysics,  it  is  natural  magic.  Hathe-  y 
matlca  is  a  science  anxiliaiy  to  phyoica,  Astronomy  ahould  not  only  cooatrae  phe- 
nomena and  their  laws  ^naUiematioally,  bnt  explain  them  physically.  (Bat  by  hia  le- 
jeotion  of  the  Copemican  CTstem,  whioh  ho  regarded  as  an  eztraTogont  fancy,  and  by 
tmdervaloing  mathematics,  Bacon  closed  the  way  against  the  fulfilment  by  asttouomy 
of  the  latter  requirement.)  The  philosophical  doctrina  of  man  conaiderB  man  eithei  in 
hia  iaolatiou,  ot  as  a  member  of  society;  it  inclodea,  therefore,  onthropolo^  {pliHoiopkia 
humana)  and  politics  {phUotoplaa  daSu).  Anthjapal<%y  ia  concerned  with  the  hnman 
body  and  the  hnman  souL  Psychology  relates,  first  of  all,  to  sensationB  and  motions, 
and  to  their  mutual  relation.  Bacon  aacribea  to  all  the  elements  of  bodies  perceptions, 
whioh  manifest  themselves  by  attraotians  and  Mpulaiona.  The  (consdons)  sensations 
of  the  soul  ai«,  according  to  Baoon,  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  perceptions,  and  ha 
demands  that  the  nature  and  ground  of  this  diSenuoe  be  more  precisely  investigated. 
After  anthropdogy  followB  li^c,  or  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  whose  end  is  truth, 
and  ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  wHl,  whose  object  is  the  good  (the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  oommoidty ; — logica  ad  iSianinatitmii  ptmlatem,  eOtiea  ad  libera 
wbmtatii  dirtctlonem  termt).  Aa  the  hand  is  the  instnunent  of  instnunents,  and  the 
human  sonl  the  form  of  forms,  so  these  two  sciences  are  the  keys  of  all  others.  The 
objeot  of  ethicfl  is  "  internal  goodneaa  "  {bonitat  inUma),  that  of  politics  (pAjZuMp^ta 
eivSia)  is  "  external  goodness  in  intoroonrse,buainoas,  and  government"  {bcnitoM  externa 
in  eontersationOnu,  negotiia  et  regimijis  site  imperio).  Bacon  demands  that  politics 
should  not  be  treated  of  by  mere  achool-philosopbers,  nor  by  partial  jniista,  J)at  by 


Bacon  develops  the  doctrine  of  method  in  the  Jfotvm  Orgajton.  He  desires  to 
show  how  we  may  attain  that  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  practical  ap-1 
[dication  of  which  augmentu  the  power  of  man  over  nature  (Ambitio  (_sapientii) 
reUquii  aanior  aiqut  auguttior  at:  huraant  generis  ipiiui  potentiam  el  wiperium 
in  reran*  ujiiveriiiaitm  imUaiTara  et  ampiifieare  e/mari  artibus  et  teimtiii,  eujut  gui- 
don potentia  et  imperii  uitan  lana  deinde  reUgio  gabNiut.—Phytiei  at,  non  dii- 
putando  adMrtarium,  sed  naturam  operando  viTKere).  Science  _is_  thaJmagSLJlf  " 
reolitT  (jSeiatlia  mfal  altud  at,  gxtam  veriiatii  inuigo;  nam  veritat  eaendi  et  verUca 
eognoKeadi  Mbm  tutU,  nee  plv»  a  le  iasieem  diffemnt,  guam  toMms  direetiu  et 
radiu*  reJUanu. — Ba  demura  at  tera  pkihtopkia,  gvei  mun^  iptiua  voea  ipiam  fide- 
Uttinu  reddit  et  tehiti  dietcaOe  mundo  eonteripta  ett,  nee  gaidguam  de  proprio  addil, 
§ed  tantum  iteral  et  re»ona{j. 

In  order  faithfully  to  interpret  natnre,  man  must  first  of  all  rid  himself  of  the 
Idob  (phantoms),  i.  e.  of  the  false  noticHis,  which  flpw,  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
objects  to  b«  knom,  but  from  man's  own  nature.      The  deceptive  modes  of  mental 
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representation  (in  particnlar  the  anthropomorphisms),  which  are  founded  in  every 
man's  nature,  e.  g.  the  substitution  in  physics  of  final  causes  for  efficient  •causes, 
are  called  bj  Bacon  ^^  idols  of  the  tribe,''  those  arising  from  individual  peculiarities, 
^^  idols  of  the  cave,''  those  caused  by  human  intercourse  through  the  aid  of  language, 
*4dols  of  the  forum,"  and  those  which  are  the  result  of  tradition,  ^' idols  of  the 
theatre."  The  doctrine  of  the  idols  in  Bacon^s  New  Organon  has  a  similar  significanoe 
to  that  of  the  doctrine  of  fallacies  in  Aristotle's  logic ;  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ^'  idols  of 
the  tribe"  the  fundamental  idea  of  Kant's  Critique  of  the  Beason  is,  in  a  certain 
measure,  anticipated. 

The  mind  purified  from  idoia  must,  in  order  to  azzlYe  at  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
tsike  its  stand  on  experience,  yet  should  not  confine  itself  to  mere  ezperienoes,  but 
? .       (  should  combine  them  methodically.    We  should  not,  like  the  spiders,  which  draw  their 
V     ^    \  threads  from  themselTes,  derive  our  ideas  merely  from  ourselves,  nor  should  we,  like  the 
r  1  ants,  merely  collect,  but  we  should,  like  the  bees,  collect  and  elaborate.  First,  facts  must 

^  be  established  by  observation  and  experiment;  then  these  facts  must  be  dearly  arranged ; 
and  finally,  by  legitimate  and  true  induction,  we  must  advaaoe  from  experiments  to 
axioms,  from  the  knowledge  of  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  laws.  That  induction  which 
Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  taught,  Bacon  describes  as  induetio  per  enumeratumem 
—  HirvpUcem;  and  adds  that  it  lacks  the  methodical  character  (which  Baoc»i  himself  rather 
seeks,  than  really  attains).  Together  with  the  positive  instances,  the  n^fative  in- 
stances must  be  considered,  and  differences  of  degree  should  be  marked  and  defined; 
cases  of  decisive  importance  are  as  prerogative  instances  to  receive  especial  attention.; 
from  the  particular  we  should  not  at  once  hnny  on,  as  if  on  wings,  to  the  most  gen* 
oral,  but  should  advance  first  to  the  intermediate  propositions,  those  of  inferior  general- 
ity, which  are  the  most  fruitful  of  alL  Although  Bacon  demands  also  the  regress  from 
axioms  to  new  experiments,  especially  to  inventions,  he  yet  holds  the  syllogism,  in 
which  Aristotie  recognized  the  methodical  instrument  of  deduction,  in  light  esteem; 
the  i^llogism,  he  says,  cannot  come  down  to  the  delicacy  of  nature,  and  is  useful  as  an 
organon  of  disputation  rather  than  of  science.  This  erroneous  estimate  of  the  scientific 
value  of  the  syllogism  coheres  most  intimately  with  Bacon's  low  appreciation  of  mathe- 
matics. The  theory  of  induction  was  materially  advanced  by  Bacon,  although  not 
completely  and  purely  developed ;  but  the  doctrine  of  deduction  did  not  receive  from 
him  its  dues.  In  his  high  estimation  of  the  value  of  experiments,  Bacon  followed 
especially  Telesius. 

Bacon  held  that  npon  the  methodical  basis  furnished  by  him  not  only  natural,  but  also 
moral  and  political  science  must  be  established.  But  to  these  latter  sciences  his  only 
contributions  were  in  the  form  of  pr^nant  aphorisms — ^imitated  frequentiy  from  Mon- 
taigne— ^but  not  in  the  form  of  a  coherent  development  of  doctrine.  An  attempt  to 
explain  civil  government  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  law  was  made  by  Bacon's 
younger  contemporary  and  friend,  Thomas  Hobbea 

Bom  on  the  5th  of  April,  1588,  at  Malmesbury,  and  the  son  of  a  oountiy  dergyman, 
Thomas  Hobbes  studied,  at  Oxford,  especially  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  physics,  and 
adopted  the  nominalistic  doctrine.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  became  a  tutor  and  com- 
panion in  the  bouse  of  Lord  Cavendish,  the  subsequent  Earl  of  Devonshire,  idth  whom 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  became  a  personal  friend  of 
Bacon.  In  the  year  1628  he  translated  Thucydides  into  English,  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  producing  a  dread  of  democracy.  Soon  afterwards  he  studied  at  Paris  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sdences,  in  which  he  subsequentiy  instructed  King  Charles  II. ; 
at  Paris  he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Qassendi  and  the  Fnindscan  monk,  Mer- 
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lenne.  Hobbes  appreciated  in  their  fall  worth  the  doctrines  of  CopemicuB,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  aiLd~Haryey.  "Not  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1640),  he 
wrote  in  England  the  works  entitled  On  Hurnan  Nature  and  De  Corpore  PoUtioo,  bat  did 
not  at  once  publish  them.  At  Paris  he  wrote  his  chief  works :  ElemerUa  p7iUo8.  de 
Give  (first  published  at  Paris,  1642,  then  enlarged  and  republished,  Amst.,  1647,  and  in 
the  French  translation  of  Sorbi^re,  1649),  and  Lmathan^  cr  the  Matter^  Form^  and  Author- 
ity of  Qovemment  (London,  1651,  in  Latin,  Amst. ,  1668,  in  German,  Halle,  1794  and  1795). 
In  1652  Hobbes  returned  to  England,  having  by  his  Le/oiathan  made  enemies  of  both  Cath- 
olicsand  Proteatanta  At  London  appeared  the  works :  Humcm  Nature^  or  t^ie  Fundament 
ial  Elements  of  Pdicy  (1650),  De  corpore  poUticOy  or  the  Elements  of  Late,  Moral  and 
PetUieai  (1650),  Q;u4JBSti(mesdelibertaie,  neoe88itateetca»u{lQ56),  and  Ehmentorumphiheo' 
phitB  eecUo prima:  de  eorpore  (in  English,  London,  1655),  Seetio  eeounda :  de  homine  (in 
Tgngliah^  Londou,  1658 ;  both  sections  in  Latin,  Amst. ,  1668,  in  Hobbes*  own  collection 
of  his  Works) ;  Bectio  tertia  was  the  De  Give.  Hobbes  died  at  Hardwicke,  December 
4, 1679. 

Hobbes  defines  philosophy  as  the  knowledge  of  effects  or  phenomena  by  their  causes, 
and  of  causes  from  their  observed  effects  by  means  of  legitimate  inferences ;  its  end  is 
that  we  may  foresee  effects,  ^d  make  a  practical  use  of  this  foresight  in  our  ^ 
Hves.    Hobbes  thos  agrees  with  Bacon  in  assigning  to  philosophy  a  practical  end,  but  ^ 
has,  however,  rather  its  political  application  than  technical  inventions  in  view.    He  *^ 
shares  Bacon's  mechanical  conception  of  the  world.     He  defines  reasoning  as  but  a  ^ 
method  of  addition  and  subtraction.      He  differs,  however,  from  Bacon,  in  recom- 
mending the  employment  in  philosophy  not  only  of  the  methodus  reeohiUva  give  analy- 
tiea,  but  also  of  the  methodus  eompositiva  sive  synthetica,  of  whose  value  his  mathe- 
matical studies  especially  had  made  him  cogniumt.    Hobbes  declares  that  philosophy 
has  to  do  only  with  bodies ;  but  with  him  whatever  is  bodily  is  substantial :  the  two 
conceptions  are  identical ;  a  substance  not  a  body  is  nothing.     Bodies  are  natural  or 
artificial,  and  of  the  latter  the  political  body  (the  organism  of  the  State)  is  the  most 
important.     Philosophy  is  accordingly  either  natural  or  civil.     Hobbes  begins  with  >^ 
philosopMa  prmuiy  which  reduces  itself  for  him  to  a  complex  of  definitions  of  funda-< 
mental  conceptions,  sach  as  space  and  time,  thing  and  quality,  cause  and  effect.    This 
is  followed  by  physics  and  anthropology.     Bodies  are  composed  of  small  parts,  which 
are  yet  not  to  be  conceived  as  absolutely  indivisible.    Of  matter  absolutely  unde- 
/    termined  there  is  none :  the  oniversal  conception  of  matter  is  a  mere  abstraction  from 
definitely  determined  bodies/  Hobbes  reduces  all  real  processes  to  motions.    That 
which  moves  another  thing  must  itself  be  moved,  at  least  in  its  diminutive  parts, 
whose  motion  can  be  communicated  to  distant  bodies  only  through  media;    no 
direct  effects  are  produced  at  a  distance.     The  senses  of  w.TiiT«A.itt  and  men  are 
affected  by  motions,  which  are  transmitted  inwards  to  the  brain,  and  from  there 
to  the  heart ;    a  reaction  then  sets  in  from  the  heart,  expressing  itself  in  a  re- 
gressive  motion   and   in   sensation.      The   qualities   apiirehended   By   the   senses 
(colors,  sensations  of  sound,  etc.)  exist  consequentiy  only  in  the  sensitive  being; 
in  the  bodies  which,   through  their  motions,  occasion  these  sensations,   the  Hke 
qualities  do  not  exist ;  matter,  however,  is  not  incai)able  of  sensation  and  thought. 
All  knowledge  grows  out  of  sensations.    After  sensation,  there  remains  behind  the 
memory  of  it,  which  may  reappear  in  consciousness.     The  memory  of  objects  once 
perceived  is  aided  and  the  communication  of  the  same  to  others  made  possible  by 
signs,  which  we  connect  with  our  mental  represeatation  of  these  objects;  for  this 
purpose  words  aro  especially  usefuL    The  some  word  serves  as  a  sign  for  numeroos 
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^  Bunilar  objects,  and  thereby  aoqtdzes  that  character  of  generality  which  belongs  only 
to  words,  and  never  to  things.  It  depends  on  ns  to  decide  what  objects  we  wHi 
always  designate  by  the  same  word;  we  annoonce  onr  decision  by  means  of  the 

(    definition.    All  fcliiniriTig  ig  a  combinizig  and  separating,  an  ^*im^  and  sobtracting  of 

';,  mental  representations ;  to  think  is  to  reckon. 

Hobbes  does  not  regard  man  as  (like  the  bee,  ant,  etc.)  a  social  being  by  natural 
instinct  (C<^ov  :roXiTiK6v)^  but  describes  the  natural  state  of  men  as  one  in  which  all  are 
at  war  with  eaoh  other.  Bat  so  unsatisfactory  is  this  state,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  emerge  from  it  through  a  stipulated  submission  of  all  to  the  authority  of  aa 
absolute  ruler,  to  whom  all  render  unconditional  obedience,  and  from  whom  in  return 
all  receive  protection,  thereby,  and  thus  alone,  insuring  the  possibility  of  a  really 
human  existence.  Outside  ot  the  State  is  found  only  the  dominion  of  the  pas- 
sions, war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  isolation,  barbarism,  ignorance,  savagery;  while  in 
the  State  is  found  the  dominion  of  reason,  peace,  security,  riches,  ornament,  so- 
ciability, elegance,  science,  and  good-wilL  (This  shows  that  the  assertion  is  foObBe, 
that  Hobbes*  State  is  **  without  all  ideal  and  ethical  elements,**  and  aims  only  at 
security  of  life  and  sensual  well-being.)  The  ruler  may  be  a  monarch  or  an  assem- 
bly; but  monarchy,  as  involving  the  stdcter  unity,  is  the  more  i>erfect  form. 
With  the  social  life  of  the  State  are  connected  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
virtue  and  vice,  the  good  and  the  bad.  What  the  absolute  power  in  the  State  sanc- 
tions is  go6d,  the  opposite  is  bad.  The  right  of  the  State  to  punish  flows  from  its 
right  of  self -conservation.  Punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not  for  past  wrong,  but 
with  a  view  to  future  good ;  the  fear  of  punishment  should  be  such  as  to  outweigh 
the  pleasure  which  may  be  expected  from  an  act  forbidden  by  the  State,  and  by  this 
principle  the  degree  of  punishment  should  be  determined.  Beligion  and  superstition 
are  the  same  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  both  the  fear  of  invisible  powers,  whether 
imaginary,  or  believed  in  on  the  faith  of  tradition.    The  fear  of  those  invisible  powers, 

^  which  the  State  recognises,  is  religion ;  that  of  powers  not  thus  recognized,  is  super- 
/  stition.    To  oppose  one*s  private  religious  convictions  to  the  faith  sanctioned  by  the 
^  State  is  a  revolutionaiy  act,  tending  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  the  State.    Conscientious- 
ness consists  in  obedience  to  the  ruler. 

From  the  contract-theory  (which,  indeed,  not  so  much  describes  the  historical  ori- 
gin of  the  State  as  proposes  an  ideal  norm  for  the  appreciation  of  existing  conditions), 
opposite  results  could  be  deduced  with  equal  and  even  greater  consistency,  as  shown 
by  the  doctrines  subsequently  proi>ounded  by  Spinoza,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
others. 

Other  thinkers  in  this  and  the  next-following  period  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
(with  Hobbes)  the  intrinsic  justification  of  all  religion,  but  stopped  at  the  idea  of  a 
religion  which  was  to  be  founded  on  reason  alone.  The  most  notable  of  these  was 
Hobbes*  elder  contemporary.  Lord  Edward  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  who  as 
a  politician  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentary  opposition.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  :  Traetatus  ds  veritate  praut  diatinguUur  arwekUione^  a  verisimiU,  apaasQnU  et 
afaUo  (Paris,  1624,  etc.) ;  he  also  wrote  De  reUgione  gerUHium  errorvimgue  apud  mb  caiai8, 
(Part  I.,  London,  1645 ;  the  completed  work  London,  1663,  and  Amst.,  1670),  De  re- 
ligvme  Laici^  and  historical  works.  He  assumes  that  all  men  agree  in  certain  common 
notions  {eommuneB  notitke),  and  demands  that  these  should  serve  as  criteria  in  all 
religious  disputes.  His  doctrine,  as  also  that  of  later  free-thinkers  (of  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, Victor  Lechler  treats  in  detail  in  his  Geaeh.  dee  engl  Deismus,  Stuttg.  and  Tftb., 
1841)  [of.  John  Leland,  View  of  Deistical  writers.  Lend. ,  3d  cd. ,  1755] ,  is  of  more  import- 
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anoe  for  the  histoxy  of  religion  than  for  the  histoiy  of  philosophy.     Of.  Gh.  de 
BomoBat)  Lcfrd  Herbert  de  Cherbury^  Beoue  dea  deux  mondes  VIL<,  Uor.  4, 1854. 

Until  the  time  of  Locke,  Empiricism  had  not  won  ^e  supremacy  in  the  English 
schools^  Scholasticism  was  confined  within  narrower  limits,  but  chiefly  in  the  interest 
cither  of  Skepticism,  or  of  a  renewed  Platonism,  Neo-Platonism,  or  Mysticism.  The 
philosophy  of  Skepticism  was  snpported  by  Joseph  Glanyille  (Court  Chaplain  to  Ghades  • 
the  Second;  died  16S0),  who  in  his  works,  Scepsis  SeienUfioa^  or  Cenfest  Ignoranes  the 
Way  to  Science,  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Bogmatissing  and  Confident  Opinion  (London, 
1665),  and  De  IncremenMs  Sdentiarum  (London^  1670),  opposed,  particularly,  Aristo- 
telian and  Cartesian  dogmatism ;  he  observes  that  we  do  not  experience,  but  cmly  infer 
causality,  and  that  not  with  certainty  (nam  non  seguUur  neeessariOy  hoo  est  post  iUxid, 
ergo  propter  iBud).  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Platonists  of  this  period  was  Balph 
Cndworth  (1617-1688),  who  combated  the  atheism  which  Hobbes'  doctrine  had  favored, 
vindicated  the  right  of  final  causes  to  a  place  in  physics,  and  assumed  in  explanation  / 
of  organic  gfrowth  a  formative  energy,  a  plastic  nature.  His  princii>al  work  is,  T?ie 
True  Int^iectual  System  of  the  Vrmerse,  wherein  aU  the  Reason  and  the  Philosophy  of 
AtJieism  is  Confuted  (London,  1678  and  1743 ;  translated  into  Latin  by  Joh.  Laur. 
Moflheim,  Jena,  1733,  and  Leyden,  1773).  Sam.  Parker  (died  1688)  also  combated 
the  atomistic  physics,  and  in  his  TenXamma  phyeico-ihedlogica  (Lend.,  1669, 1678)  and 
otJior  works  founded  the  belief  in  Qod's  existence  chiefly  on  the  marks  of  design  mani- 
fest in  the  strooture  of  natural  objects.  Heniy  More  (1614-87 ;  Opera  philosophical 
London,  1679)  combined  Platonism  with  Cabalism.  Theophilus  Gale  (1628-77; 
PhUosophia  universaUSy  and  Aula  deorum  gentilium,  Lend.,  1676)  derived  all  knowledge 
of  God  from  revelation,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Gale  {Opuseuia  mythdtogica,  eto.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1682),  edited  documents  of  theological  poetry  and  philosophy.  John  Poxdage 
(1625-98),  Thomas  Bromley  (died  1691),  pupil  of  the  former,  and  others  followed  the 
line  of  speculation  maxked  out  by  Jacob  Boehme. 


§  114.  At  the  head  of  tlie  dogmatic  (of  rationalistic)  development- 
series  in  modem  philosophy  stands  the  Cartesian  doctrine.  Een<5  Des- 
cartes^i596-1650)  was  educated  in  a  Jesuits^  school,  was  led  by  com- 
paring the  different  notions  and  customs  of  different  nations  and  parties, 
by  general  philosophical  meditations,  and  more  especially  by  his  observa- 
tion of  the  great  remoteness  of  all  demonstrations  in  philosc^liy  and  other 
disciplines  from  mathematical  certainty,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  all  pro- 
positions received  at  second  hand.  He  accordingly  conceived  the  re- 
solution to  set  aside  all  presuppositions,  and  to  seek,  with  no  aid.  but 
that  of  his  own  independent  thought,  for  assured  convictions.  The  only 
tjung,  reasoned  Descartes,  which,  though  all  else  be  questioned,  can- 
not be  doubted,  is  doubt  itself,  and,  in  general,  thought  viewed  in  its 
widest  sense  as  the  complex  of  all  conscious  psychical  processes.  But 
my  thinking  presupposes  nry  existence :  cogito^  ergo  sum.  I  find  in 
me  the  notion  of  God,  which  I  cannot  have  formed  by  my  o^vn  power, 
8in2e  it  involves  a  higher  degree  of  reality  than  belongs  to  me ;  it  must 
have  for  its  author  God  himself,  who  stamped  it  upon  my  mind,  just 
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as  the  architect  impresses  his  stamp  on  liis  work.  God's  existence 
follows  also  from  the  very  idea  of  God,  since  the  essence  of  Gxxi  in- 
volves existence — etemaland  necessary  existence.  Among  the  attri- 
butes of  God  belongs  truthfulness  (veracitds),  God  cannot  wish  to 
deceive  me ;   therefore,  all  that  which  I  know  clearly  and  distinctly 

/must  be  true.  All  error  arises  from  my  misuse  of  the  freedom  of  my 
will,  in  that  I  prematurely  judge  of  that  which  I  have  not  yet  clearly  and 
distinctly  apprehended.  I  can  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend  the 
soul  as  a  thinking  substance,  without  representing  it  to  myself  as  ex- 
tended ;  thought  involves  no  predicates  that  are  connected  with  ex- 
tension. T.  must,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  all  bodies  as  extended 
substances,  and  as  such  believe  them  to  be  real,  because  I  can  by  the 

•  aid  of  mathematics  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  extension 
and  am  at  the  same  time  clearly  conscious  of  the  dependence  of  my  sen- 
sations on  external,  corporeal  causes.  Figure,  magnitude,  and  motion 
belong,  as  modes  of  extension,  to  external  things;  but  the  sensations  of 
color,  sound,  heat,  etc.,  like  pleasure  and  pain,  exist  only  in  the  soul  and 
not  in  material  objects.  The  soul  and  the  body  are  connected  and  they 
interact,  the  one  upon  the  other,  only  at  a  single  point,  a  point  within 
the  brain,  the  pineal  gland.  Descartes  considered  body  and  spirit 
as  constituting  a  dualism  of  perfectly  heterogeneous  entities,  separated 
in  nature  by  an  absolute  and  unfilled  interval.  Hence  the  interaction 
between  soul  and  body,  as  asserted  by  him,  was  inconceivable,  although 
supported,  in  his  theory,  by  the  postulate  of  divine  assistance.  Hence 
Geulinx,  the  Cartesian,  developed  the  theory  of  occasionalism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  on  the  occasion  of  each  psychical  process  God  eflFectsthe 
corresponding  motion  in  the  body,  and  vice  vers4,  while  Malebranche 
propounded  the  mystical  doctrine,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  who 
is  the  place  of  spirits. 

Of  the  WarkB  whloh  Deflcartes  pabliahed  the  caiiieBt  was  the  Diteonrt  ds  lamithodepour  Men  oondMn 
aa  rtttaon  et  chercher  la  vSrUidans  let  actenoM^  which  appeared  together  with  iheDtaptrlgu^  the  Mkiorea  and 
the  Oiometrte  nnder  the  title  of  Etacttt  PhOotaphlqueBj  Leyden,  1637,  and  hi  a  Latin  tnuulation  executed  by 
the  Abb6  Etlenne  de  Oooroelles  and  reviewed  by  DesoarteB,  with  the  title :  SpectnOna  Phitotopkioa^  AnuL, 
1644.  (The  04om.^  which  waa  not  contained  in  the  latter  edition,  was  translated  by  Tan  Schooten,  Leyden, 
1649).  In  Latbi,  Deecartes  published,  MedUationei  d$j>nma  phOosophia,  tUd  de  Dei  eaetttenUa  et  cmima  im- 
mortalUctta;  hit  adhmcta  nau  votUb  otifeeUonet  dodorum  virorum  In  iaiaa  de  Deo  et  anima  demonetro^ 
Uones  (namely :  1.  by  Cateros  of  Antwerp  [a  Jesoit,  who  died  in  1657]  ;  S.  by  yaiioos  echoIarB  at  Fazis— ool- 
lectod  by  Meracnne ;  8.  by  Hobbes ;  4.  by  Aznanld ;  5.  by  Gtaasendi ;  6.  by  yarions  theologians  and  philoBophersX 
cum  reaponstontbtu  auctorie,  Paris,  1641 ;  the  second  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1643  with  the  title : 
JfedUcUioneade  prima phaoaopMa^  <n  qufbue  Dei  exiatenUa  et  anima  hunvaaice  a  corpcre  dietinetio  demons 
etratur ;  in  this  edition  are  added  to  the  otufectionee  et  reaponnones  of  the  first,  as  o^ifectionee  aeptima,  the  ob- 
jecticma  of  the  Jeeoit  Bonrdln,  together  with  Descartes  answers;  a  French  tnuulation  of  the  Medttcdionea^  by 
the  Dnke  of  Lnynos,  and  of  the  objocti<mB  and  relies,  by  derseUer,  revised  by  Descartes,  uppetaed  in  1047 
and  1661,  and  another  translation  bj  Bend  Fed6,  in  1673  and  17S4.    The  qrstematlo  presentation  of  the  whole 
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dooMue  of  DoBoaitM  appoued  nnder  the  title :  Senati  Dtioariet  Prindpta  PhOMopkUt^  ftt  AmrtodAm,  in 
1644,  and  the  French  tnnalatlon  \xs  Pioot  In  1647, 1651, 1668^  1681.  The  controvenial  work :  Eplttola  RenaU 
DetoarUg  ad  OUbeitum  VoMttm  was  pobliflhad,  Amst,  1643,  and  the  p^cbological  monograph :  iMpauUmi 
de  rdme,  Amat,  1660.  Bevaral  tteatiaea  and  letters,  loft  by  Deacartea,  were  pnbUshed  after  his  death,  among 
whi<di  were,  notably,  frogmenta  <rf  a  work  which  D.  withhold  from  publication,  on  aoconnt  of  the  oondem. 
nation  of  Qalileo,  and  entitled :  Xd  monOOf  ou  ircuU  da  ta  ZumUt^  ed.  1^  Olaado  da  Oleradler  and  pob- 
liflhed  flnt  at  Paris,  1664,  and  again-«  better  edition— Paris,  1677;  forther— also  ed.  by  ClerBelier—the  JYaUi 
de  rhomme  et  detafarmaUon  dufcdtut^  Par.,  1664,  and  in  Latin,  with  Notes  by  Louis  de  la  Forge,  1677; 
Lettan^  Ito.,  16{^— 67,  in  Lat.,  AznsL,  1668  and  169S;  subsequently  were  pnbMied  also  tho  Beguka  ad 
dtrecUonem  mgentt  (Biglea  pour  la  dtrecOon  ds  TeaprU\  and,  InquttMo  verttaUa  per  lumsn  naturaU 
(BacharrM  de  la  virUi  par  lee  tumiiree  fuUwrtUee\  first  in  the  Opuecuta  potthuma  Carteeii,  Amst.,  1701. 
•n^nittonn  la  of  tho  opiulou  (see  ZdttscAr.  /.  PhOos.,  new  series,  Vol.  68,  1868^  pp.  189-a06X  that  the  Biglet 
pour  la  d^^teUon  de  VeaprU  (which  are  published  in  Vol.  XI.  of  Consin^s  edition  of  Descartes's  Works)  were  written 
in  the  period  between  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-seoond  years  of  D.'s  Ufe,  and  finds  in  them  evidenoe  of  the 
ooozae  of  Descartea^s  own  philosophical  deyelopmoD^  Gompleto  editions,  in  Latin,  of  the  philosL  works  of 
D.  were  pablished  at  Amst,  1660,  etc.  His  complete  works,  in  French,  at  Paris,  1701,  iMtf.,  17S4,  and 
edited  by  Victor  Ckmsin,  Md.,  18S4-96,  and  his  philoaophical  Works,  ed.  \xj  Gamier,  Paris,  1886;  some 
worts  proTioudy  inedited  haye  been  published  by  Foucher  de  Caieil,  (Eutree  inidttea  de  Deaooartee^  prM- 
dies  Sune  preface  et  pubUiea  par  le  conUe  F,  d:  C,  Paris,  1869-1860.  Single  works  and  ooUeotiODs  of 
the  principal  phfloeophical  works  of  D.  hare  boon  published  very  frequently  down  to  the  moat  recent 
times.  Among  those  publications  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Dteoourt  sw  to  meihode,  ed.  hy  Em.  Le- 
frano,  Paris,  1866;  the  MedUatkmea,  ed.  by  S.  Baiach,  Vienna,  1866;  (Euvree  de  Descartes,  nouvetteAU- 
Uon  priddie  O'une  ttUroducOon  par  Jules  Simon,  Paris,  1868.  Euno  Fischer  has  recently  translated  D.*8 
principal  phUoeophical  worios  into  Cknnan,  and  accompanied  them  with  a  preface,  Mannheim,  1868. 

The  principal  facts  relating  to  the  life  and  mental  development  of  Deacartea  are  given  by  himself, 
prindpally  in  his  Diecoigrs  sur  la  MitAode.  Short  biographies  appeared  soon  after  his  death,  one  of 
them,  written  by  A.  BaQlct,  being  quite  full  and  bearing  the  title :  LaVie  de  Mr.  des  Cartes,  (Paris,  1691, 
abridged,  Urid.,  1693).  Eloge  de  Reni  Descartes,  par  J%omaSy  Par.,  1766  {couronni  by  the  Academy  of  Pazis). 
Elooe  de  Beni  Desoarteepar  OaUlard,  Par.,  1765 ;  par  Jfercter,  Geneva  and  Paris  1766.  In  the  works  on  the 
history  of  modem  philoaophy  and  in  many  of  tho  odittons  of  works  of  Deaoortes  are  found  sketches  of  his  life 
and  inteHaotnal  history ;  so,  among  other  works,  in  the  first  voL  of  the  fftat,  de  la  PMlos.  Oartistenne  par 
Pixutclsque  BouUUer,  Par.,  1854,  in  the  (Euores  morales  et  phlloeophiques  de  Descartes,  prMdies  d'une 
noUoe  sur  sanU  et  see  ouorages  par  Amidie  Prevost,  Paris,  1856,  etc.  An  attractive  picture  of  his 
career  is  giv^  by  Kuno  Fischer  in  his  Oesch.  der  neueren  PJMosopfUe,  I.  1,  9d  ed.,  Mannheim,  1866, 
pp.  121-278;  of.  also  J.  MiUet,  Descartes,  sa  tte,  see  trawntx,  see  dioonvertes  avcmt  1637,  Paris,  1867 ; 
P.  Janet,  Descartes,  in  the  Bevue  des  deux  mondes,  VoL  73,  1868,  pp.  345-869 ;  Jeaunel,  Desc  et  la  prittr 
eesse  paiattne,  Paris,  1869. 

The  chief  work  on  the  history  ofCartewianlsm  iBtbeinalotrede  laPhUosophie  CartUUnne par  Franctsque 
BouOUer,  Paris  and  I^rons  1854  (an  enlargement  of  the  prize  essay  crowned  by  the  Acaddmie  des  Sdenoea 
Morales  et  Politiques,  and  published  in  I&IS  under  the  tiUe :  ntstoire  et  Critique  de  la  BivoluUon  Cartieienne); 
cf.  the  sections  relative  to  the  same  subject  in  Damiron^s  Histotre  de  la  PAUosogMe  du  JTVTT.  Steele,  and  in 
S.  Saisset,  Pricursettrs  et  disciples  de  Desc,  Paris,  186S.  Among  the  numerous  recent  eanys  and  works  on 
Oartesianiam  belong  the  following :  Helnr.  Bitter,  Ueber  den  Eitsfiuss  des  Cart,  mifdie  AuMldung  des  Spino- 
wUmus,  Leipa.,  1816 ;  H.  C.  W.  Sigwart,  Ueber  den  ZusammenAang  des  Spinaeismus  tnU  der  Cartesianischen 
Philosopkie,  Tttbingen,  1816 ;  H.  G.  Hotho,  DephUos.  Cart,  diss,,  BerL,  1886 ;  Cari  Schaarschmldt,  Des  Cartes 
urui  Spmoea,  urkundUcne  Darstellung  der  Phitosophie  Belder,  Bonn,  1860 ;  J.  N.  Huber,  Die  Cartesian,  Se- 
wetse  vom  Dasein  Oottes  Angsb.,  1864;  J.  H.  Ldwe,  Das  speculative  System  des  Beni  Descartes,  seine  Vomuge 
und  M^Lngel,  Vienna,  1866,  (from  the  Transact,  of  tho  Akad,,  phiL-hiat,  a..  Vol.  XIV.,  1854) ;  Z.  Schmidt  of 
Schwaiaenberg,  Ben^  Descartes  und  seine  Btform  der  PJUloaophie,  Kiirdlingen,  1869 ;  Chr.  A.  Thilo,  Die  Be- 
UffionapfMoaopMe  dea  Deacartea,  in  the  Zettachr,/,  ex.  Ph.,  Leips.,  1862,  pp.  121-182 ;  E.  Saisset,  Pi'ecuraeura 
et  diac^piea  de  Deacartea,  Paris,  1862;  Jul,  Baumann,  Doctrina  Carteaiana  de  vero  et/also  expUoata  atque  exa^ 
mtnata  {dlaa,  inaug,},  Berl.,  1868 ;  Ludw.  Gerkrath,  De  connexUme,  qua  interoedU  inter  Cart,  et  PaacaUum 
{Progr.  dea Lgoeum iroa.\  Brannsberg,  1868;  Gust.  Theod.  Schedin,  Jr  OooaatonaUamen  en  konsequent  ut- 
vocklingc^f  Oarteaianiamenf  (AJtademiak  Afkandl,),  TJpsala,  1864;  Jao.  Guttman,  De  CarteaU  Sptnoscsque 
pkiloaopkUs  et  qua  ititer  eos  intercedat  ratio  (Diss,  inaug,,  Breslau,  1868 ;  T.  J.  Elvenich,  Die  Betoeiaejur  daa 
Daaeln  Oottes nachCarteaHta,  Bradan,  1868;  Charles Waddington,  Desc  etiespiritualisme,  Paris,  1868.  Cf.  the 
aooonnts  of  tho  doctrina  of  Deacartsi  in  the  historical  works  of  Buhle,  Tennemann,  Bitter,  Fonorbach,  Enl- 
mann,  Fischer,  and  others. 

Blaise  Pascal,  Zettres  provlnclaleSt  Cologne,  1667,  etc ;  Penaiea  aur  la  religion,  1660,  AmsL,  1687,  Par^ 
1T90,  etc.,  ed.  by  Faugdre,  Par.,  1S14;  with  FreCaoo by  J.  F.  Asti6,  Paris  and  Lanaanne,  1867,  in  German 
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tnsflktioa  by  Medr.  UBendhmum,  Halle,  1865;  OBuvreB,  The Hignei  1739,  ed.  bj Boent  in  6  Vole.,  Bw., 
1819 ;  OpuaaactphOoi,,  Paris,  1864,  (IS,  66 ;  of  him  tzeot,  among  othen,  Henn.  Rraichlfa  (P.'«  Leben  tmtf 
d«-  OeMMfo^r  5cfti1Aen,  Btntteazd  and  Tttb.,  18I0X  A.  Meander  (in  M/s  TFIsai  iM.,  ed.  b7  J.  L.  JaooU, 
BerL,  1861,  p.  68 eeq.X  Coiuln  (BtuOeawr  P^  6th  ed..  Far.,  ISeTT),  Haret  {Pm»»6e»  jnOO.  ami  leur  texle  au- 
thanUqus  avee  tmeintroaucUon^  dea  noteaetdu  remarquet, par M. S.  Biwet^  Far.,  1866X  Kaynard  (Aiaeo^ 
aaVieettcm  CaraeUi^  Paris,  1860),  HMnker  (in  Der  Oedanke,  VoL  IV.,  Bedin,  1868,  pp.  149-160),  Oacar 
XJlbildi  (De  Pa»aau  VUa,  dim.  tnctug.,  Bosm,  1866),  J.  Tiasot  (Paaoalt  ri/teaeUma  tur  teapauia,  Dijon  and 
Flaria,  1809X  and  J.  O.  Dreydorff  (IHtaoal,  aein  Leben  und  aeina  Ednynfe,  Leipslc,  19iO). 

Pierre  Fdret,  CogUattonet  raiUmalet  de  Dto,  antma  at  mabk,  AmsL,  1677,  eta ;  CBoon.  dMna,  Amel., 
1687 ;  De enuUOone  trtpHei:  eoUdck,  wuperfMaria  et  Jizlea^  Amit,  1663,  etc. ;  FIdee  ei  ratio  oottaiee  ae  9uo 
uiraqus  looo  redtftua  ddverauaprinctgfta  Jo,  Lotatu^  Amst,  1707 ;  Opera  poaUuana^  AmaL,  1121. 

On  Hnet^  ocnnpaze  0.  Barth<dmiflB^  Hud,  ia^que  ^Avranxhea  ou  le  ao^Mdame  iAioloffiguey  Faiia,  1860 ; 
A.  Flottea,  Stude aur  Dan.  Huel,  Hontpellier,  1867;  Karl  Bigmnnd  Barach,  I'lerre Datu  JTuec  aia  PhOoaoph^ 
Vienna  and  Leipaio,  1863.    On  Pierre  Bayle  cf .  Dee  Malxpanx,  La  vie  de  P.  A,  Amat,  1730,  eto. ;  L.  Feoer- 
iMoh,  P.  B,  nach  aelnen  /Ur  die  €teach,  der  PkUoa.  und  MenackAett  tntereaaanteaUn  Jfomanten,  Antfwch, 
1888,  Sd  ed.,  Leipe.,  1844. 

AmokU  GeuUnx  Logica  fundamentia  «»<«,  a  qtUbua  kadentta  oottQpaa  fuerai^  rwttftifa,  Leyden,  168P, 
Amat,  1606;  Jfeiapkifaloa  vera  et  ad  mantem  PeripateUcorum,  AmsL,  1095;  Tim0t,  o-cavnSy,  «.  SUUea^ 
Amst,  1666,  Leyden,  1975 ;  Pkvaiea  vera^  1696 ;  atoo,  Commentariee  on  Deacarte^  Prindples  of  FhHoeophy, 
Dordrecht,  1690  and  1601.— Nic.  Halebranohe,  De  la  recherche  de  la  vhiU  oi^  Von  tratte  de  ta  nature,  de 
teapritde  Thomme  et  de  Vuaage  qu'U  doU /aire pour ^vtter  Verreurdana  lea  aOencea,  Tax.,  167S,  etc.,  oonpleteBfe 
cd.,  171S;  OonveraaHona  mkaphyatQuea  et  cf&ittennea,  1917 ;  JYxxltS  de  la  nature  etde  la  grdce,Ajo^ieBO; 
Traits  de  morale,  BMteitd.,  1684;  MidUationa  mSte^)h.  et  cMtlennea,  1684;  Sntrettena  aur  la  mitapkvalQue 
e<  «ur  la  retf£r<on  (a  compendions  exposition  of  hia  doctrineX  1688;  lyaiti  de  ramour  de  Dteu,  IW ;  Sntre- 
ttena d'un  phUoaophe  ckrMen  et  <run  phUoaophe  chinoia  aur  la  nature  de^Dteu,  For.,  1708;  CBuvrea,  Far., 
inn  [CEutrea  Complitea,  Far.,  1887] ;  of.  the  sections  on  Malcbranche  in  BooJlUer,  ffiaL  de  la  PMUoa. 
CartiaUnne,  and  in  other  historiaal  works;  fnrther,  Blampignon,  Etude  aur  MaL  aapria  dea  docununta 
manuacrita,  auMe  d'une  correapondance  inkOte,  Paris,  1888;  Oh.  A.  Thilo,  Ueber  M:a  reHfftona-philoa.  An- 
atchten.  In  the  Zettachr.f.  ex.  PhOoe.,  IV. ;  1868,  pp.  181-198  and  809-884;  Aug,  Damien,  Stude  aur  ta 
Bruyire  et  MaUbranche,  Paris,  1886 ;  B.  Bonienx,  Ea3)endUur  MalebrancM  aentenUa  de  cauala  oeeaakmch 
Ubtta  {Diaa.  Lugdunanal  Ittt.  fac.  propoa.),  Clermont,  1866. 

Bom  on  the  Slrt  of  Mardh,  1596,  at  Lahaye  ia  Tomame,  Ben6  Descartes  (cbaiiged 
from  the  earlier  form,  de  Qnartis;  Lat.  Benattu  Cartetias)  received  hlB  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Jesuits'  School  at  La  Flbohe  in  Anjou  (1604-13),  upon  leaving  which  he  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  mostly  at  Paris,  engaged  chiefly  with  mathematical  studies.  He 
served  (1617-21)  as  a  volunteer,  first  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  son  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  and  then  (from  1619  on)  under  TOly  and  Boucquoi,  and  was  with  the 
army  which  won  the  battle  at  Prague  against  the  King  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  V .  of  the 
Palatinate,  whose  daughter  Elisabeth  subsequently  became  Descartes's  pupil.  The 
next  years  wore  passed  by  Descartes  in  travelling.  In  1624  he  made  a  pi^lgrimage  to 
Loretto,  in  execution  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  four  years  before,  on  condition  that 
his  doubts  should  be  solved ;  he  also  took  part  in  the  si^^  of  La  Bochelle  (1628). 
Occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  his  system  and  the  composition  of  his  works,  Descartes 
lived  from  1629  to  1649  at  various  places  in  the  Netherlands,  untQ,  in  compliance  with 
a  summons  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  he  removed  to  Stockholm,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction to  the  Queen  and  was  to  found  an  Academy  of  Sciences.  But  the  dimate 
was  too  severe  for  him,  and  Ins  death  followed,  Februaxy  11, 1650. 

Descartes  was  the  child  of  an  epoch,  when  the  interests  of  religious  oonfessionB, 
though  still  asserting  their  power  over  the  popular  masses  and  over  a  portion  of  the 
educated  classes,  were  yet  not  only  treated  almost  without  exception  by  princes  and 
statesmen  aa  of  decidedly  secondary  importance  in  comparison  with  political  ends,  but 
were  also  in  the  regards  of  many  giving  way  before  the  influence  of  independent 
Boientiflo  Imowlege.  The  dlstingnishing  doctrines  of  the  different  parties  were  the 
product  of  the  preceding  generations,  which  in  developing  them  had  rejoiced  ib  a  new 
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Bpiritual  freedom.  Bat  in  the  time  of  Descartes  the  transmitted  resolts  had  already 
become  sohohisticaUy  fixed ;  the  contest  of  religions  parties  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  conducted  with  the  original  yigor,  aiad  yet  was  continned  with  all  the  more  bitter- 
ness, and  turned  more  and  more  on  mere  subtleties ;  the  cleft  had  become  an  abyss 
and  was  beyond  remedy.  At  the  same  time  it  was  of  necessity  that  the  evil  of  the 
rupture  should  be  felt  more  than  in  the  preceding  period  in  incessant  wars,  destructiTe 
of  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  lands  over  which  they  raged,  and  favorable  to  bar- 
barity and  cnmes  of  every  sort.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs  there  arose  a 
class  of  men  who  indeed  looked  up  with  timid  reverence  to  the  Church,  fearing  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  avoiding  collisions  with  its  representatives,  but  who  had  no  positive 
interest  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  who  found  satisfaction  for  mind  and  heart 
not  in  them,  but  partly  in  general  theorems  of  rational  theology  and  partly  in  mathe- 
matics, in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  in  the  psychological  and .  ethical  study  of 
human  life.  To  those  occupying  this  stand-point,  differences  of  religious  confessions, 
occasioned  by  birth  and  outward  drcnmstauces,  offered  no  obstacl&to  intimate  personal 
friendships,  founded  on  community  in  essential  living  interests,  in  studies,  and  in  ef- 
forts for  the  extension  of  the  sdencee.  Whether  military  service  was  accepted  under 
Catholics  or  Protestants  depended  less  on  the  confession  of  the  individual  than  on  exter- 
nal, i>olitical,  and  exclusively  military  considerations.  Their  accustomed  religious  usages 
adhered  more  doeely  to  men  than  did  their  religious  dogmas ;  but  they  determined 
only  the  exterior  aspect  of  life,  whose  spiritual  content  was  essentially  a  new  one. 
The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is  neither  a  Catholio  nor  a  Protestant  philosophy ;  it  is  the 
expression  of  an  independent  effort  to  attain  to  truth  on  the  ground  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  that  apodiotical  certainty  which  is  illustrated  in  mathematics  and  in  ma- 
thematical physics.  To  the  ^^  veriUa  riveUes"  he  makes  his  bow,  but  guards  himself 
carefully  from  any  nearer  contact  with  them.  Bossuet  says :  *'  Descartes  was  always 
afraid  of  being  branded  by  the  church,  and  accordingly  we  see  him  taking  precautions 
which  reached  even  to  excess."  The  conversion  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
to  Catholicism  is  said  to  have  had  for  its  first  occasioning  cause  the  intercourse  of 
this  princess  with  Descartes.  That  no  direct  influence,  in  the  sense  of  ^*  proselyting," 
was  exercised,  should  need  no  mention.  But  the  inference  which  followed  directly 
from  Descartes's  new  philosophy,  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  different  con- 
fessions were  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  perhaps,  positively,  the  emphasis  laid  by 
Descartes  on  human  freedom — a  doctrine  harmonizing  better  with  CathoKc  than  with 
Protestant  dogmas — ^may  indeed  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  exerted  an  essential 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  princess  in  favor  of  the  step  taken  by  her. 

Descartes  occupies,  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  as  a  mathematician  and  phy- 
sicist, a  place  of  conspicuous  importance.    His  principal  merit  in  mathematics  ia  that  ; 
he  founded  analytical  geomelaj,  which,  by  determining  the  distances  of  all  points 
from  fixed  lines  (codrdinates)^  reduces  spatial  relations  to  their  arithmetical  expres- 
dbn,  and  by  the  use  of  (algebraic)  equations  solves  geometrical  problems  and  demon-  ' 
strates  geometrical  propositions.     The  practice  of  representing  powers  by  exponents  > 
is  also  due  to  him.    As  a  physicist  his  merits  are  founded  on  contributions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  refraction  of  light,  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  determination 
of  the  weight  of  the  air.     The  fundamental  error  of  Descartes,  in  conceiving  matter 
as  moved  only  by  pressure  and  imptilsion,  and  not  by  internal  forces,  was  corrected  by 
Newton^s  theory  of  gravitation;  on  the  other  hand,  Descartes^s  doctrine  of  light  and  of 
t&e  origin  of  the  cosmical  bodies  contained  many  f  oreshadowings  of  the  truth,  which 
were  ignored  by  the  Newtonians,  but  which,  through  the  imdulatory  theory  of  Hny- 
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gens  and  Boler,  and  the  theory  proposed  by  Kant  and  Laplaoe  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  have  again  come  into  repute.  Descartes  also  worked  with 
success  in  the  department  of  anatomy. 

The  XHseours  de  la  Methods  is  diTided  into  six  parts :  1,  Considerations  relating^  to 
the  sciences;  2.  Principal  rules  of  method;  3.  Some  roles  of  ethics,  drawn  from  this 
method ;  4.  Beasons  which  prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  human  soul,  or  foun- 
dation of  metaphysics ;  5.  Order  of  questions  in  physics ;  6.  What  things  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  man  may  adyanoe  further  in  the  study  of  nature.  In  the  first 
section  Descartes  relates  how  in  his  youth  all  sciences  except  mathematics  left  him 
dissatisfied.  Of  the  philosophy  which  he  learned  in  the  coU^fe  of  the  Jesuits,  he  can 
only  say  in  its  praise,  that  it  ^'  gives  one  the  means  of  talking  plausibly  of  all  things, 
and  of  extorting  the  admiration  of  those  less  learned  than  one's  self ; ''  he  holds  all 
that  it  contained  to  be  doubtful.  He  is  astonished  that  on  so  firm  a  basis  as  that  of 
mathematics  no  more  elevated  structure  had  been  raised  than  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
sciences  handed  down  from  the  past,  says  Descartes  in  the  second  section,  are  for  the 
most  part  only  conglomerates  of  opinions,  as  iU-shaped  as  cities  not  built  according  to 
any  one  plan.  That  which  one  person  does,  f  oUowing  a  regular  plan,  is,  as  a  rule, 
far  better  than  that  which  without  plan  or  order  has  taken  historic  Bhai>e.  It  were 
indeed  not  well  done  to  reform  the  state  from  the  bottom,  ''  overthrowing  it  in  order 
to  build  it  up  again."  Habit  enables  us  to  bear  with  imperfections  more  eaaQy  than 
we  otherwise  could,  while  the  work  of  subversion  demands  violence,  and  rebuilding  is 
difficult.  To  reject  all  his  own  opinions,  in  order  afterwards  to  rise  methodically  to 
well-grounded  knowledge,  this  is  what  Descartes  sets  before  himsfllf  for  his  life's  work. 
The  method  which  Descartes  here  proposes  to  follow  is  formed  upon  the  model  furnished 
by  the  mathematics.  He  lays  down  four  principles  of  method,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are  superior  both  to  the  Aristotelian  logio— and  especially  to  that  part  which  treats  of 
the  syllogism,  and  which  (says  Descartes)  is  of  more  use  for  purposes  of  instruction 
than  for  investigation — and,  much  more,  to  the  Lullian  art  of  prating.  These  four 
methodical  principles  are :  1.  To  receive  nothing  as  true  which  is  not  evidently  known 
to  be  such,  by  its  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness  whidi 
exclude  all  doubt  (n  dairement  et  si  disUnctemerUy  que  jt  vCmsse  aucune  occasion  de  la 
meUrs  en  doute) ;  2.  To  divide,  as  far  as  possible,  every  difficult  problem  into  its  natu- 
ral parts;  8.  To  conduct  one's  thoughts  in  due  order,  advancing  gradually  from  the 
more  simple  and  eaqr  to  the  more  complex  and  difficult,  and  to  suppose  a  definite 
order,  for  the  sake  of  the  orderly  progress  of  the  investigation,  even  where  none  such 
is  supplied  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  investigated ;  4.  By  completeness  in  enumer- 
ations and  completeness  in  reviews  to  make  it  sure  that  nothiog  has  been  over- 
looked. *  In  the  third  section  of  the  Discours  ds  la  Methods  Descartes  enumerates  cer- 
tain ethical  rules  adopted  by  him  provisionally  (so  long  as  a  satisfactory  moral  phi- 
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*  Then  rnles  xelato  to  the  sabjectlTe  oondact  of  tho  reaaoner  or  inTOstigator  as  saoh,  and  not  to  thoae 
forms  and  laws  of  thonght  which  depend  on  the  relation  of  thought  to  the  objective  world,  and  which  the 
Aristotelian  loglo  attempts  to  arrive  at  by  an  analysis  of  thought.  They  are,  thereftee,  however  jndlctons 
they  may  be  in  thefar  Und,  not  in  the  least  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  the  Aristotelian  logic ;  and  even  the 
work  which  originated  in  Descartes'  school,  La  Logtqua  ou  VArt  de  Penter  CParis,  1662,  etc.),  combined  these 
Cartesian  rules  with  a  modified  Aristotelian  logic  The  distinction,  borrowed  by  Descartes  from  the  AriMote- 
Uan  school,  between  the  analytical  method,  which  proooeds  from  the  conditioned  to  the  conditioning,  azid  the 
synthetic  method,  proceeding,  inversely,  from  the  conditioning  to  the  conditioned,  relates  to  the  processes  of 
thought  considered  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  thought ;  yet  Descartes  also  gives  to  this  dirtinctlon  a  more 
shbjective  torn,  by  regarding  the  analytical  method  as  that  of  invention,  and  the  synthetic  as  that  of  diolacti- 
cal  ezporition— «  view  which  is,  at  the  most,  only  apoUori^  but  by  no  moans  absolutely  correct. 
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losophy  should  remain  nnf oimded).  The  first  of  these  is,  to  follow  the  laws  and  cub- 
toms  of  his  country,  to  hold  fast  to  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  and 
always  in  practical  life  to  follow  the  most  moderate  and  most  generally  received  max- 
ims. The  second  requires  consistency  in  action,  and  the  third  moderateness  in  his 
demands,  in  respect  of  external  goods.  By  the  fourth  he  resolves  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  and  to  the  discovery  of  scientific  truths.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  his  Diacoura  Descartes  presents  the  outlines  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  subseqnently  developed  in  the  MeditaMones  and  Prino,  Ph&oi.,  while  in  the 
sixth  he  enlarges  on  the  line  of  procedure  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  physics 
and  for  its  further  application  to  the  healing  art. 

In  the  Meditatitmea  de  Prima  Phihaophia  Descartes  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  Qod,  and  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  an  independent  ^tity,  separable  from 
the  body.    In  the  first  meditation  Descartes  shows  that  all  things  may  be  doubted 
except  the  fact  that  we  doubt,  or,  since  doubting  is  a  species  of  thinking,  except  the 
fact  that  we  think.    From  my  youth  up,  says  the  author  (following,  in  part,  Gharron 
and  other  skeptics),  I  have  accepted  as  true  a  multitude  of  received  opinions  and  have 
made  them  the  basis  of  further  beliefs  and  opinions.    Bnt  that  which  rests  on  so 
insecure  a  basis  can  only  be  very  uncertain;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  at  some  time  in 
my  life,  to  rid  myself  of  all  traditional  opinions  and  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation. 
The  senses  often  deceive.    I  can  therefore  in  no  case  trust  them  implicitly.    Dreams 
deceive  me  by  false  images;  but  I  find  no  sure  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whether  at  this  instant  I  am  asleep  or  awake.    Perhaps  our  bodies  are  not  such  as 
they  appear  to  our  senses.  ^  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  extension,  seems  indeed  to 
be  beyond  doubt;  yet  I  know  not  whether  some  all-powerful  being  has  not  caused 
that  there  should  exist  in  reality  neither  earth  nor  heavens,  nor  any  extended  object, 
nor  figure,  nor  magnitude,  nor  place,  and  that  nevertheless  I  should  possess  notions 
which  represent  to  me  as  in  a  mirror  all  these  objects  as  existing ;  or  that  in  the  addi- 
tion of  two  and  three,  in  the  counting  of  the  sides  of  a^Bquare,  in  the  easiest  reason- 
ings, I  should  be  deceived.    "My^  imperfection  may  be  so  great  that  I  am  always 
deceived.    As  Archimedes,  says  Descartes  in  ^e  second  Meditation,  demanded  only 
one  fixed  point  in  order  to  move  the  world,  so  I  may  ]ustly  indulge  in  great  hopes,  if 
I  am  fortunate  enough  to  find  bnt  one  proposition  which  is  fully  certain  and  beyond 
doubt.    In  fact  one  thing  in  the  midst  of  my  universal  doubt  is  certain,  namely,  that 
I  do  really  doubt  and  think,  and  therefore  that  I  do  exist.    Admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  powerful  being  bent  on  deceiving  me,  yet  I  must  exist  in  order  to  be  able 
to  be  deceived.    When  I  think  that  I  exist,  this  very  act  of  thiTiking  proves  that  I 
really  exist.    The  proposition,  ^'I  am,^'  ^^I  exist,"  is  always  and  necessarily  true, 
whenever  I  express  or  think  it.     Cogito,  ergoaum,    I  am  certain  only  that  I  think;  I  am 
a  "  thinlriTig  thing  "  {rea  eogitana^  id  eat  mena  aive  animua  aiva  intdiectua  aiee  ratio).    The 
rea  eogOana  is  a  res  dubUana^  intMgena^  affirmana^  negana,  tdenaj  ndUna,  imaginana 
guogueet  aerUiena.    (Namely,  as  ^^cogitandi  modoa^^  I  have  certainly  also  sensations, 
although  their  relation  to  external  objects  and  to  the  affection  of  the  senses  may  be 
doubtful.)    Ncnne  ego  ^pas  aum  gyi  jam  dubito  fare  de  cmnXbua^  qui  nonmhil  tamen 
inteUigo,   qui  hoe  unum  varum  eaae  afflrmo^    nego  eaiera,  eupio  plura  noaae,   nolo 
deoipi,  mvUa  ad  invUua  imaginor,  mvUa  etiam  tamquam  a  aenaibtta  venientia  atdmad- 
verto  f    I  know  myself  as  a  thinking  being  better  than  I  know  external  things.*    In 

*  The  elmilarlty  of  Descartes*  point  of  departure  wUh  that  of  Augtistino  in  hia  philosophizing,  and  with 
vjmo  of  the  theses  of  Occam  (see  abova,  V6L  I.  %%  86  and  106)  and  Campanella,  is  obvious.  Descartes  intro- 
dnos^  ^tk«  r€9  oogUanS'-iad  hence  the  conception  of  substanco— and  the  <va— and  henoe  the  conception  of 
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me  third  MdditaUan  Descartes  adTanoes  to  the  sabjeot  of  onr  knowledge  of  Qod.  I 
am  snre,  he  says,  of  this :  that  I  am  a  thinlring'  being;  bat  .do  I  not  also  know  what 
is  requisite  to  make  me  certaiQ  of  anything?  In  the  case  of  the  first  knowledge 
which  I  have  aoqtdred,  nothing  bat  the  dear  and  distinct  ])eroeption  of  that  which  I 
assert  assured  me  of  its  trath,  and  this  could  not  so  have  assored  me  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  anything,  which  I  should  oonoeiTe  with  the  same  clearness  and  distinctness, 
should  be  false;  hence  it  «eems  to  me  that  I  may  adopt  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
things  which  I  oonoeiTe  very  clearly  and  distinctly  are  true  (Jam  videor  pro  regvUa 
gen&raiipo98e  staiuers,  iUud  cmne  ease  verumj  quod  wUde  dare  et  digUncU  perdpio).  Only 
the  possibility  that  a  being,  with  power  saperior  to  my  own,  deoeiyes  me  in  all  things, 
could  limit  the  application  of  this  rule.  I  have,  therefore,  first  of  all,  occasion  to  inTea- 
tigate  the  question  of  God^s  existence.  *  Of  my  thoughts — says  Descartes  in  commenc- 
ing this  investigation — some  are  representations  (ideas,  i.  e.  forms  of  things  received 
into  my  soul,  dtSi;),  some  are  acts  of  will  and  feelings,  and  some  are  judgments.  Truth 
and  error  are  only  in  the  judgments.  The  judgment  that  a  representation  is  in  con- 
formity with  an  object  external  to  me  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  representation  taken 
alone  is  not.  Among  my  ideas,  some  appear  to  me  to  be  innate,  others  to  have  come 
from  without,  and  still  others  to  have  been  formed  by  myself  {idea  aUa  tnnata^ 
aUai  odventitkBy  aUa  a  me  ipso  factai  rmhi  mdentur).  Among  those  of  the  first 
class  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  the  ideas  of  thing,  truth,  thought,  which  I  derive 
from  my  own  nature  (ab  ipsamet  mea  natura;  here  Descartes  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  innateness  of  an  idea  as  such,  and  the  origin  of  an  idea, 
through  abstraction,  in  the  act  of  internal  perception,  the  result  of  p^chical  fnno- 
tions,  the  capacity  for  which  is  innate).  To  the  second  class  seem  to  belong  all  sensa- 
CUB  perceptions,  and  to  the  third,  such  fictitious  ideas  as  that  of  a  siren,  a  winged  horse, 
eta    There  exists  a  way  by  which  to  conclude  irom  the  p^chical  character  of  an  idea, 


indiridaality,  the  nntty  of  ooiucionBaen  in  itself  and  its  distinction  from  otlier  tUngs— withoat  preriooB  de- 
duction into  his  fandamental  propositian.  liohtenberg  judged  that  Descartes  Bfaonld  G0I7  hare  conchxded : 
sogital,  ergo  etL  Further,  it  can  be  qneationed  (with  Kant)  whether  in  the  consdoiunesB  which  we  have  of 
oor  thinlring,  our  willing,  onr  atm^tMrma  and.  In  general,  of  all  our  pqrchical  functions,  we  apprehend  these 
functions  just  as  they  are  in  themsdves,  and  wliethcr  onr  apprehension  of  them  is  not  subjected  to  forms 
which  bdoDg  only  to  the  act  of  self-apprehensicn  and  not  to  that  which  is  to  be  apprehended  itself;  in  which 
case  the  phenomena  of  seif-consdousneaB,  as  known  through  tho  "internal  sense,*^  wonld,  like  those  of  extep* 
nal  objects  known  through  Uie  external  senses,  be  different  in  form  and  nature  from  thebr  real  oonarimiing 
causes— e.  g.,  the  reports  of  our  oonsdonsness  respecting  our  doubting,  thinlring,  or  willing,  would  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  real  internal  procesBes  designated  l^  those  names.  (This  latter  question,  how«nrer,  would 
indeed  have  to  be  dedded  in  Desoartes^s  fkror.    Bee  my  Svsttm  der  Lofftt,  8d  ed.,  Bonn,  1868,  pp.  71-76.). 

*  In  making  the  clearness  of  knowledge  the  criterion  of  its  tenth,  Descartes  overlooks  the  rdatlylty  of 
these  ooDoeptlons.  I  must,  indeed,  in  all  cases  accept  as  true  that  of  which  I  am  conyinced  that  I  hsTe 
dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  but  I  should  also  be  mindful  that  an  apparently  clear  knowledge  may,  upca 
more  profound  oonsideration,  evince  itaelf  as  insuffident  and  erroneous ;  just  as  tho  truth  of  a  dear,  sensuous 
perception,  0.  g.  of  the  sky,  may  be  limited  or  disproved  by  dear  sdentific  insight^  so  the  validity  of  any 
stadium  of  thought  may  be  limited  and  disproved  by  a  higher  one— in  particular,  the  validity  of  thought 
immediately  and  unquestionin^y  directed  to  its  objects,  by  thought  regulated  by  a  correct  theory  of  ongnltinn. 
It  is  wrong  to  daim  for  a  lower  stadium  which,  so  kng  as  no  higher  one  has  been  reached,  by  a  natural  self- 
deception  is  regarded  as  the  highest,  that  fuller  verity  which  bdongs  to  a  higher  one,  and,  in  case  sudi  fuller 
verity  proves  in  the  end  really  wanting,  to  talk  of  malidons  deception,  of  base  imposture.  The  Cartesian 
criterion,  formally  considexed,  is  ambiguous,  since  it  may  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
idea  as  such,  or  to  the  distinctness  of  the  judgment  by  which  it  is  affirmed  that  certain  ideas,  dther  in  them- 
solves  or  in  their  mutual  rdations,  axe  objectively  true  Understood  in  the  former  sense,  the  criterion  wonld 
bo  fidse ;  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  it  only  throws  the  question  farther  back,  since  it  is  left  undeddei'} 
whence  the  distinctness  of  our  ocmvlcUon  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  object  of  the  idea  arises. 
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whetber  it  oomw  from  a  teal  object  extenud  to  ma.  Diifetent  ideas  haye,  uunel;, 
a  diflsieDt  measure  of  reoHtat  oljeetiBa,  i.  e. ,  the;  participate  as  lepreBentatiTe  images 
in  higher  or  infariac  degrees  of  being  or  perfection.  (By  the  objective  Descartes,  pre- 
cisely like  Qie  Bcbola«tiiM,  nnderetande  that  which  is  ideally  in  the  mind,  not  the  exter- 
nal object,  the  rei  externa;  by  the  subject  he  nnderetands  any  aubstratnm,  &wBiat/itnn:) 
Ideas  thzongh  whioh  I  think  of  eabstanoes  are  more  perfect  than  thtse  nhioh  TcpreBent 
only  modee  or  aoddenta ;  the  idea  of  an  infinite,  eternal,  oncluogeBble,  omniscient, 
omnipotent  being,  the  oieator  of  all  finite  things,  has  more  ideal  reality  Uian  the  ideas 
whioh  represent  finite  sabetsncee.  Bat  there  can  be  no  more  reality  in  an  effect  than 
in  Uie  complete  cause ;  the  oanse  must  contain  either  formaUter  oi  fminenter  all  that 
is  real  in  the  effect  (I  e. ,  eilihet  Oie  same  realities,  oi  others  that  are  snperior  to  thorn). 
Therefrae,  if  the  representatiTe  reality  of  any  one  of  my  ideas  is  so  great  that  it  exceeds 
^e  measnie  of  my  own  reali^,  I  can  conclnda  that  T  am  not  tlie  only  being  existing, 
bnt  that  there  must  exist  somethi^  else  which  is  the  cause  of  that  idea.  Since  I  am 
finite,  the  idea  of  an  infinite  sabstaiica  oonld  not  be  in  me,  if  this  idea  did  not  come 
from  a  leally  existing  .infinite  snbstonoe.  I  may  not  regard  the  idea  of  the  infinite  as 
a  mere  negation  of  fioiteness,  like  rest  and  darkness,  the  perception  of  which  is  only 
possible  thiongh  the  negation  of  motion  and  light ;  for  the  infinite  includes  mora 
reality  than  the  finite.*  To  this  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  Descartes  adds 
the  following :  I  myself,  who  have  Hie  idea  of  Ood,  could  not  exist  withont  Ood.  If 
I  had  been  the  anthor  of  my  own  being,  I  shonld  have  given  myself  all  poaaible  perfec- 
tions— which  yet,  as  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  possess.  If  I  owe  my  existenoe  to  others, 
to  parents,  amoestois,  etc,  yet  there  most  be  a  first  cause,  wbioh  is  Qod ;  a  regremu 
in  infiTiUum  is  all  the  less  to  be  assniuod,  since  even  my  continued  existenoe  from  one 
instant  to  another  cannot  depend  on  myself,  ncr  on  finite  oansas  of  my  existence,  but 
only  on  the  first  canse.  The  idea  of  Cm  is  in  the  same  way  isnata  in  me,  as  is  the 
idea  whioh  I  have  of  myself.  (The  kind  of  innateness  Descartes  leaves  rather  indefi- 
nite ;  he  says ;  Et  tane  non  Tnimm  eat,  Deum  me  ereando  idsam  illam  mi/ii  tndidme,  ut 
enet  tamqvam  TMta  artifieie  cperi  mo  impreesa,  nto  etiam  opia  at,  vt  jtota  ilia  til  aliqua 
ret  ab  open  ipto  diverta,  ted  ex  hoc  vno  quod  Deua  me  creavit,  wide  eraSbUe  at  me 
qaoAairanoAo  ad  imaginem  et  timHUudinem  eju*  faetum  ette,  iSarngtie  ebttHitudinem,  in 
qaa  Dei  idea  e(mtmetur,  a  me  pereipi  per  eand^n  facultatem,  per  qtiam  ego  ipse  a  me 
pere^ior,  two  eit,  d-um  in  me  ipewn  mentit  aeiem  coneerto,  mm  modo  irtteUigo  me  es»e  rem 
inoompletam  et  ab  aHo  depeTuieatein  rerrtque  ad  majora  et  miyara  eive  mdiora  indefinite 
aepiratUem,  ted  limvi  etiam  inteBigo  iBun  a  quo  pe/ideo,  majora  itia  omnia  non  indqfinite 
et  pttentia  tontum,  eed  reipaa  infinite  in  »e  habere,  atgue  ila  Deum  etse,  totaqae  nit  arrfu- 
menti  in  eo  eet,  quod  agnoseam  fieri  non  poete  vt  etittam  taUt  itat/ura,  qxtaiiieum,  nempe 
ideant  Dei  in  me  haient  niti  re  vera  Deue  etiam  exitteret.)  Among  the  necessary  attri- 
bates  of  Ood  belongs  tie  love  of  truth.  Ood  cannot  wish  to  deceive.  ( V^faBere  tid 
maUtiampeiiinbeciBitai^mteetaturnecproindeinDeumeadit.)  From  this  attribute  of 
veracity,  Z>e8oarteB  draws  conclnsions  in  tbe  subsequent  Msditationa.  The  canse  of  all 
my  errors,  says  D.,  in  tbe  fonrtb  Meditatign,  arises  from  tbe  fact  that  my  power  of 
willing  reaches  farther  than  my  nnderstandiog,  and  that  I  do  not  confine  tbe  exertion 
of  the  former  witliin  the  limite  demanded  b;  the  latter,  but  that,  instead  of  withhold- 

*  DMcuto,  wUle  JnsUj  denylag  Uut  tbs  idea  of  Ctui  Inflnita  la  ■  mtrt  DCgBlJoD,  don  not  itbiDd  euHI- 
dsBllj  to  tbe  gmdiul  pnon  of  Idslhatlaa  b;  whioh  the  podtivn  cDaloit  of  thii  lim  la  soqnbrsd,  nor  mnaldoT 
whether,  *ban  tbe  nnann  of  reprcmiUUTB  perfection  Uina  ■ttalnable  la  truucended,  a  porillie  iddltlon  It 
mBj  mada  to  the  ooabnt  of  the  las,  at  the  mind  merely  (cndi  tvwaids  ■  nwatloa  of  ell  lin^  Ihronflli 
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tag  my  jndgment,  I  presmne  to  judge  also  of  that  which  I  do  not  undentand.  To 
that  which  I  know  cleady  and  diatinctiy  I  may  anwrnt,  for  that  dear  and  distinct 
knowledge  most  be  true,  follows  from  God^s  Teracity.*  Among  things  distinctly 
known  Descartes  reckons,  in  the  IBfth  Meditatiait,  the  facts  of  extension  in  space, 
together  with  all  mathematical  propositions.  Bui  jnst  as  it  f oUows  from  the  essence 
of  a  triangle,  that  the  som  of  its  angles  is  eqnal  to  two  right  angles,  so  it  foIlowBfrom 
the  nature  of  Ood,  that  he  exiBts ;  for  by  Qod  we  are  to  nnderBtand  the  abeohitely 
perfect  being;  but  existence  is  a  perfection ;  hence  existence  is  inseparable  from  God^s 
essence,  and  hence  God  exists,  f  In  *^^  TJltf*  *^>^Kg«<^»  Descartes  condndes  from  the 
dear  and  distinct  knowledge  whidi  we  haye  of  extension  and  of  bodies,  and  from  onx 
distinct  conscioiisness  of  ideas  detezmiixed  by  an  external  and  material  cause,  that 
bodies  (L  e.,  extended  substances)  really  exist,  and  that  we  are  not  deceiTed  in  oor 
idea  of  a  material  world,  sinoe,  were  it  otherwise,  the  ground  of  oor  deception  must 
lie  in  God ;  but  the  sensations  of  color,  sound,  taste,  etc.,  as  well  as  pain  and  pleasure, 
are  yiewed  l^  him  as  merely  subjectire.  But  from  the  fact  that  we  haye  a  dear  and 
distinct  idea  of  thought  in  the  widest  sense  (indudlng  sensation  and  willing),  and  that 
in  this  idea  no  representation  of  anything  material  is  contained,  Descartej  infers  the 
independent  existence  of  our  souls  apart  from  the  body.( 

The  deydopment  of  ideas  in  the  MediUUvma  is  designated  by  Descartes  himself  as 
analytical  (that  whidi  is  giyen  as  tact  being  analyzed  with  a  yiew  to  the  disooyeiy  of 
prindples),  conformably  to  the  method  of  inyention;  a  synthetic  order  of  presentation 
(setting  out  from  the  most  general  or  fundamental  concepts  and  prindples)  is,  he  says, 
less  adapted  for  metaphysical  tt^an  for  mathematical  speculations.  Descartes  makes 
an  attempt  at  synthetic  expomtiim  in  an  addendum  to  his  reply  to  the  second  series  of 
objections,  but  lays  no  great  weight  upon  it. 

The  systematio  and  important  work,  Piineipia  PhSoeopkia,  treats  in  saccessiye 
sections  of  the  prindples  of  human  knowledge,  of  the  prindples  of  material  things,  of 
the  yisible  world,  and  of  the  earth.  After  a  recapitulation  of  the  prindples  laid  down 
in  the  MedUaUom^  follows  the  philosophical  lystem,  and  especially  the  natural  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes,  synthetically  deydoped.  In  the  preliminary  condderations  it  is 
to  be  obseryed  that  the  order  of  the  proofs  of  God^s  existence  is  changed,  the  ontolo- 

*  By  the  aid  of  this  same  criterion,  f  oimded  on  the  Teradty  of  God,  we  haTe  seen  Deecaxtes  obliged  to 
help  oat  hifl  proof  of  God's  eziitcnoe;  if  the  certainty  of  God's  ezistenoe  depends  on  a  knowledge  whoae  cep- 
tainty,  in  torn,  depends  on  the  ezistenoe  of  God,  the  azgnment  mores  undeniably  in  a  dzde.  This  was  cor- 
ractly  pointed  ont  and  censored  by  Hobbes. 

t  Descartes  here  canunits  the  same  ftmlt  which  Ansehn  oomniitted— he  foKgets  that  it  is  a  condition  of 
every  categorical  Inference  from  <<*fl»i<««^«,  that  the  reality  of  the  sabject  of  definition  be  prarioMy  aasec^ 
talned ;  this  objection  Is  rightly  urged  against  him  in  the  OtiectUmM  JPrhna  bj  Oatcms,  who  turns  against 
htm  the  Thomistlc  refutation  of  the  Anselmic  argoment ;  and  Doscartes's  defence  does  not  meet  the  point  at 
issae.  Descarte^s  premises  conduct  logically  only  to  the  insignificant  oonchudon,  that  if  God  is,  existence 
belongs  to  hJ^  and  if  God  is  itwagtnfii^  he  must  be  imagined  as  existing.  Besides,  the  Cartesian  form  of  the 
ODtological  proof  has  a  defect  from  which  the  Aii«.»iinjrt  Jb  tree,  namely,  that  the  premise,  "  being  is  a  perfec- 
tion,^ invcdves  a  very  questionable  conception  of  being  as  a  predicate  among  other  predicates,  while  Anselm 
had  indicated  a  definite  kind  of  being,  vis. :  being,  not  merely  in  our  minds,  but  also  outside  of  them,  as  that 
In  which  superior  perfection  was  involved. 

t  Here,  however,  it  remains  quite  qnestlcnahle^  whether  a^'pc^^  ^"^  X**P"^l'^*  abHracUo  and  raottt 
ditUTicUOt  have  not  been  confounded;  Gaesendi  and  others  have  justly  censured,  in  their  Ottfecttont^  Descax^ 
tes*s  confusion  of  two  propositions :  a)  I  can  think  of  thought  without  thinking  of  extension ;  b)  I  can  show 
that  thought  actually  fin«<<nn4^  whoi  the  extended  substance  in  connectian  with  which  it  is  manifested  ceases 
to  exist  Gassendi  further  objects,  that  it  does  not  appear  how  images  of  that  which  is  extended  can  exist  in 
an  nnextended  being ;  in  reply  to  this  objection  Descartes  denies,  indeed,  the  corporeality  of  tiie  images,  but 
leaves  uaaotiood  the  fact  of  their  bdng  extended  in  three  dimenaioni» 
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giisl  aigameat  (ac  al«o  in  the  syntlietia  ezpositicin  in  the  aoawer  to  tiie  0^,  Moimdft) 
beisg  placed  before  the  otherB ;  in  the  conception  of  God,  Dsscartea  hare  Bays,  is  con- 
tained peoo—nry,  eternal,  and  perfect  existence,  whereaii  the  conception  ot  finite  thin^ 
faclodes  only  acoideutal  existence.*  The  definitionB,  which  appear  in  greater  nnmber 
uid  precision  in  the  Prine.  Philoi.  than  in  Uie  Mtditatiwu,  are  Worthy  of  notioe.  The 
definitions  of  cUamess  and  distinctneBB  and  mbstance,  are  of  fnndamental  Impoitance, 
Descortee  says  (Piitui.  Ph.,  I.  45) ;  "In  order  that  npcm  a  perceptioD  a  certain  and 
inoontestabls  judgment  may  b«  founded,  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  former  be  not  only 
clear,  bat  also  distdnot.  I  term  a  perception  clear  when  it  is  present  and  manifest  to 
the  attentiTe  mind,  jost  aa  we  say  that  we  eee  a  thing  clearly  when,  being  presented 
to  the  gazing'  eye,  Jt  afiecte  tlie  latter  witii  sufficient  power  and  plainness ;  and  I  term 
it  distinct  when  it  ia  not  only  clear,  but  is  so  separated  and  distinguished  from  all 
others  that  it  plainly  contains  nothing  but  what  is  clear."  {Olaram  coco  iBam,  quae 
tMTUi  attendetiti  praient  et  aperla  eit,  tioai  ea  dare  a  nobis  videri  dieimui,  qun  oeido 
intaenti  pratentia  mti»  fortUw  et  aperU  t'Sum  moemt;  HiiHnetain  auUm  iUam,  qua 
gimm  tiara  tU,  ab  omnibvi  aiSi  ita  i^neta  eit  et  praoita,  Kt  nihS  pbme  dUud,  quam 
qaod  danun  at,  in  M  eonXiteat, )  In  illustraticai  Descartes  cites  the  example  of  pain : 
"  Thus  when  one  feels  any  great  pain,  the  peroepioon  of  pain  is  moat  olear  to  him,  bat 
it  is  not  always  distinct ;  for  oommonly  men  oonfonnd  the  perception  with  on  obscoie 
mental  jndgmeot  concerning'  the  natnre  of  soraetbing  in  the  part  affected,  which  they 
imagine  to  resemble  the  sense  of  pain,  which  sense  alone  is  all  that  they  clearly  per- 
ceive." The  things  which  we  perceiTe,  says  Descartes,  are  either  thii^  and  affections 
(«»M  modi)  of  things,  or  eternal  tmths,  having  no  existence  external  to  onr  thoughts. 

AnxmgUie  eternal  troths  DescaitesTedonssnob  principles  as  the  following:  Nothing 
can  originate  from  nothing  («  TuhSo  nOiil  fit) ;  It  is  impossible  that  the  some  thing 
dionld  at  the  same  tame  exist  and  not  exist;  Whatever  is  done  cannot  bo  nndone;  He 
who  thinks  cannot  be  nini-exiBtent  so  long  as  he  thinka.  He  divides  "  things"  (ru) 
into  two  hi^eat  genera :  ' '  The  one  of  intelleotaal  or  thonf^t-things,  i.  e, ,  things  per- 
taining to  mind  or  thinking  snbstuioe,  and  the  other  of  material  things,  or  things  pe^ 
taining  to  extended  snbstenoa,  i.  e.,  to  bodies."  {Unum  at  rwvm  inUIUetwiUtim  tlee 
eogilativajian,  hoo  oA  ad  minima  tite  ad  rubttantiam  eogUantem  ptrUnentium ;  aUaS 
rerum  matmaUwn  wive  qua  pertinent  ad  mhsttmtiam  exteToam,  hoe  eit  ad  corona.) 
To  t^hinfciTiE  substance  belong  perceptiDn,  volition,  and  all  the  modes  of  perception  and 
volition ;  and  to  extended  sabstance,  magnitude  or  extension  itself  in  length,  breadth, 
and  tliiokness,  flgnre,  motion,  posititm,  divisibilily,  and  the  like.  From  the  union  of 
the  mind  with  the  body  arise  the  sensitiTe  deairee,  emotions ,  and  sensationB,  which 
bdong  to  tite  thinking  sabstance  in  its  union  with  the  body.  After  this  classification 
{Prin«.  PA.,  I,  48-SO)  Descartes  places  the  definition  of  substance  {ii.  51):  "Bjni- 
ttanee  we.can  only  nnderstand  that  vhich  so  exists  that  it  needs  nothing  else  in  order^ 
to  its  existence  "  (jwr  cuManMam  n£Atl  aUud  intdUgera  poiiumut,  quam  rem  qws  ita 
exUHt,  vt  nulla  aHa  re  indigeat  ad  en»t«ndum.).—E6  adds  (ib.  61-G2),  that  indeed  only 
one  substance  can  be  conceived  as  plainly  needing  nothing  else  in  order  to  its  existence, 
Damety,  God ;  for  we  plainly  perceive  that  all  others  cannot  exist  without  Ood's  assist- 
ance ;  hence,  he  continues,  the  term  substAnoe  cannot  be  applied  to  Qod  and  to  tbem 
nnivocoUy — in  the  langn^e  of  the  schools — that  is,  no  meaning  of  the  term  substance 
can  be  distinctly  api^ehended,  whjoh  is  at  onoe  i^licable  alike  to  Ood  and  to  created 

*  Thb,  of  conne,  li  on);  tnu  npm  Uw  midlljoii  that  objectl'n  nsmltT  be  nOictlf  dlsUsgnlghad  from 
ntiJMtlra  otTtida^  tf  aUtaua— In  whloh  ow^  bmnnr,  ira  can  on);  coDclddo :  U  there  It  ■  Ged,  hii  aM- 
mm  la  efasnal,  nrrrirr,  per  K,  and  [ndcpondcDt  Dl  all  twaidc  Um. 
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things ;  bat  corporeal  Babetanoe  and  mind,  or  created  thinking  substance,  can  be  appre- 
hended as  falling  under  this  common  definition,  that  thej  are  things  needing  only  the 
aid  of  Ood  for  their  existence.    From  the  existence  of  any  attribute  we  can  conclude 
to  an  existing  thing  or  substance  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  eyery  substance  has  a  '^pre- 
eminent  attribute,  which  constitutes  its  nature  and  essence,  and  to  which  all  others 
relate ;  thus  extension  in  three  dimensions  constitutes  the  nature  of  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  thought  constitutes  the  nature  of  thinking  substance ;  for  everything  else 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  bodies  presupposes  extension,  and  is  only  some  mode  of  an 
extended  thing,  just  as  also  all  things  which  we  find  in  the  mind  are  simply  divexae 
modes  of  thought."    Figure  and  motion  are  modes  of  extension,  and  imagination,  sen- 
sation, and  will  are  modes  of  thought  {ib.  53).    The  modes  can  change  in  the  same 
substance ;  the  quality  of  a  substance  is  only  actual  or  present,  not  permanent ;  that 
which  does  not  change  is  not  properiy  mode  or  quality,  but  is  to  be  designated  only  by 
the  more  general  term  of  attribute  (ib.  56).     These  definitions  were  of  controlling 
influence,  especially  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.    Most  of  the  details  of  the  doctrine 
exposed  in  the  Prino,  Phiha,  are  rather  of  sdentiflo  than  of  philosophical  interest. 
Excluding  all  consideration  of  ends  {ecmscB  finaies),  Descartes  seeks  only  to  diacoyer 
working  causes  {coma  effidmtes^  Pr.  Ph,  I.  28).     He  attributes  to  matter  nothing 
but  extension  and  modes  of  extension,  no  internal  states,  no  forces ;  pressure  and  im- 
pulsion must  suffice  for  the  explanation  of  all  material  phenomena.    The  quantity  of 
matter  and  motion  in  the  uniyerse  remains  unchanged  {Prine.  PkUos.,  IL  §  36).     Des- 
cartes assumes  the  quantity  of  motion  as  equal  to  the  product  of  mass  and  yelodty 
(inf>).    His  proof  of  the  constan<7  of  this  product  in  the  uniyerse  is  founded  on  the 
theological  inference,  that  from  God^s  attribute  of  inyariability  follows  the  inyariability 
of  the  sum  of  his  effects.*    The  soul  can  determine  only  the  direction  of  motions,  but 
can  neither  increase  nor  diTninish  their  quantity.    The  cosmical  bodies  can  be  r^^arded 
as  haying  first  arisen  from  yortical  motions  in  an  original  mass  of  chaotic  matter. 
Where  space  is,  there  is  also  matter ;  the  latter  is,  like  space,  infinitely  diyisible,  and 
extends,  if  not  in  infinitum,  at  least  in  indifimtum.    That  with  the  oyerthrow  of  the 
notion  of  a  spherically  limited  uniyerae  the  theozy  of  the  periodical  rotation  of  the 
same  around  the  earth  is  also  oyerthrown,  is  obyious ;  still,  Descartes  hesitated  openly 
to  confess  his  adhesion  to  the  Gopemican  doctrine  (cf.  aboye,  pp.  17  et  seg,)  for  which 
Chilileo  had  been  condemned ;  he  avoids  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  earth,  like  all 
the  planets,  rests  in  the  moving  ether,  as  a  sleeping  traveller  is  at  rest  in  a  moving  ship, 
or  a  ship  carried  along  by  the  current  is  at  rest  in  the  current.    Descartes  seeks,  by  the 
laws  of  pressure  and  impulsion  alone,  not  only  to  explain  all  physical  phenomena,  but 
also  to  account  for  plants  and  animals.  He  denies  to  plants  the  vital  principle  (ascribed 
to  them  by  the  Aristotelians),  since,  as  he  says,  the  order  and  motion  of  their  parts  are 
the  sole  cause  of  vegetation,  and  he  is  also  indisposed  to  allow  souls  to  animals.    What- 
ever, in  the  life  of  the  huxnan  soul,  concerns  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  material 
world,  is  explained  by  Descartes  altogether  mechanically ;  he  accounts,  for  example, 
for  the  association  of  ideas  by  the  theozy  of  permanent  material  changes  produced  in 
the  brain  when  the  senses  are  acted  upon,  and  that  these  changes  influence  the  subse- 
quent development  of  ideas.    As  an  unextended  being,  tho  soul  can  be  in  contact  with 
the  body  only  at  one  point,  which  point  is  in  the  brain  {Prine,  Phihs,^  lY.  189, 196, 

*  It  i«  trne  that  the  qnantitgr  of  matter  in  the  nnircme  remaliu  tmchanged.  The  like  is  not  neceaeBrily 
true  of  the  qoantity  of  motion,  bnt  only  of  the  sdm  of  what  is  now  tenned  "living  force ^  and  "  ftlntfftfdty  ** 
0ee  OB  this  sabjedt  in  paxtlcalar,  Hobnholtx^  Vigber  Oie  ErhaUung  oer  Krc^  Berlin,  1847. 
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19T),  or,  mors  pr«cu«ty  (IWiqrfr.,  IV.  1  seq. ;  Pat*.  Anim.,  I.  81  seq.),  in  tiie  pineal 
gland  (gtan*  pineaUt),  maoa  the  latter  is  tbat  OTgan  within  the  biaia  which  is  simple, 
and  noti,  like  most  of  the  puts,  double,  ezistiug  on  the  light  aide  and  on  the  left  *  The 
actioti  ol  the  soal  on  the  bodj  and  of  the  body  on  the  booI  demands  the  conoouiBO  of 
God  (eoneaTiui  oi  atiistentia  Dei).  (That  the  posBibilily  of  interaction  was  not  excluded 
b7  the  complete  oulDceneHa  innatnieof  the  bod^  and  the  eonl,  hod  already  been  asserted 
bj  Deac:Lrtea  in  hia  answers  to  the  objections  of  Qossendi  against  hia  Meditations. ) 

The  treatise  on  the  PassioiiB  of  tlie  Soul  (Pasiiona  Anima)  is  a  phyaiologicso-psycho- 
logical  attempt  to  explun  tlie  passions,  taken  in  their  widest  sense,  according  to  the 
principles  dereloped  in  the  Prirwipia  PkHot.  From  six  primitive  possioua  or  emotions : 
admiration,  lore,  hate,  desire,  joj,  and  sadness,  Descartes  seeks  to  deduce  all  others. 
The  most  perfect  of  ell  emotions  is  intellectnal  love  to  God.  It  is  only  oocaslonally  that 
Descartes  expresses  himself  on  ethiaklsnbjecta.  The  views  thns  expressed  agree  largdj 
withtheethical  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Descartes  afOrms  that  all  pleasure  arises  from  the 
conscloasneas  of  aome  perfection ;  virtue  depends  on  the  control  of  the  pasBions  by 
wisdom,  which  prefers  to  all  inferior  pleasnre  tlie  pleaame  ariung  from  rational  ao- 

AmongthediBoiplea  of  Descartes  were  Beneri  and  Begius,  at  Utrecht;  Raey,  Heere- 
bord,  and  Heidanns,  at  Leyden,  and  other  Dutch  acholars.;  and  in  France,  many 
Oratorians  a&d  Janscnista,  whose  Angnatinianism  rendered  them  sosoqitible  to  the 
influence  of  the  new  doctrine.  Among  the  Jonsenists  of  the  Abbey  of  Port-Boyal  (on 
whom  of.  Hcrm.  Eeuchlin,  Qeteh.  wn  ForC-Soj/ai,  Hamb.  and  Gotha  1839-44,  and  St- 
Benve,  Port-Boyai,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  IBGT),  the  meet  noteworthy  friend  of  the  Cartesian 
tendency  was  Anton  Amauld  (1G12-04;  (Euvra  Computet,  Lausanne,  1773-83),  the 
author  of  the  Oyeelionet  Quarta,  Amanld  raised  munerons  qnestions  in  reference  to 
the  details  of  Desoartes's  doctrines,  and  confined  the  Cartesian  rule  of  certainty  to  tJie 
objeotB  of  cognition.  Among  the  more  notable  Cartesians  belong  also  Pierre  Sylvain 
Regis  (1S32-1707;  Court  mtier  de  la  phSo».,'PaiTa,  1S90,  Amat^,  1691),  Pierre  Nicole 
(1625-85;  ajafe  ifomfroi),  Par.,  1671-74,  eta  ;  (EaTrra  Mer.,  Par.,  1718),  andothars; 
among  tlie  German  Cartesians  should  be  named  Bslthasar  Bekkor  (1334-98 ;  Be  phihs. 
Cartetiana  admonUio  Candida  et  tineera,  Wesel,  16&8),  who  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  absurdity  of  trials  for  witchcraft  (in  his  work,  Aitoiterda 
Weerdd— The  World  Bewitched— Lenwaiden,  1690,  and  Amst,  1601-03) ;  also  Johonn 
CIaaberg(ia26-65),  teacher  at  DuiBburg(Z(ffi;eaeetUHf  nfca,  etc.,  Duisb.,  10S6;  Opera 
pMoi.,  Amst.,  1601),  Sturm,  of  Altdorf,  and  others. 

Among  the  opponents  of  DeBoartes,  Eobbes  and  Gassendi  occupied  the  natoralistio 
stand-point.  (Among  the  numerous,  and  some  of  them  extremely  acute  and  pertinent 
objections  of  Oassendl,  that  particular  one  is  not  found,  which  alone  is  often  men- 
tioned as  his,  but  which  is  only  ascribed  by  Descartes  in  his  answer  to  Gassendi, 
namely:  that  existence  could  be  concluded  from  the  going  to  walk;  Oassendlsajs 
only,  tbt^  existence  can  be  concloded  from  any  action,  and  he  disapproves  the 
Carteuan  identification  of  oI!  psychical  actions  as  modes  of  thought.  We  become, 
indeed,  sooner  conBCioas  of  onr  existence  throngh  reflection  on  our  acts  of  will,  than 
through  reflection  on  our  acta  of  thought.)     From  the  stand-point  of  theological 

*  To  thli  doeUM,  Out  tlia  aanl  I>  locslfd  at  ■  gliaa  ilnglo  point,  tbs  doctrtne  ot  Bpiam^  Ii  dtrecUf 
oppond,  whUa  tfao  LoibnltEUzi  doctrine  of  Uie  *oiU  h  n  moiud  la  foimded  DpoD  It.  With  tho  Cutdriim 
unUBlitifln,  Hut  the  pineal  gland  li  tbe  ant  ot  Uie  Hml,  amBiatu  Iha  lad,  that  vhcn  IMi  organ  li  destiofed, 
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orthodoxy  and  AziBtotdian  philosophy,  CartenianiBm  waa  oombated  eflfpedally  hj  the 
Proteidtaiit  Gisbertna  Voetlns  and  the  Jeanita  Bonrdin  (author  of  the  (Xijectianea  JStpU- 
ma),  Daniel  {Voyage  du  monde  de  Descartes,  Par.,  1691,  Lat.,  Amst.,  1694;  Now>eUe8 
dijffhultes  proposees  par  un  Piripatetmm,  Amst,  1694,  Lat.,  t&uf.,  1694),  and  others. 
The  Synod  of  Dortrecht,  in  the  year  1656,  forbade  theologians  to  adopt  it.  At  Borne 
Deacartes^s  writings  were  in  1663  placed  in  the  Inden  Ubrarum  ProhMUmim,  and  in. 
1671  the  exposition  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  at  the  XJniyeisil^  of  Paris  was  by  royal 
order  prohibited. 

Partly  friendly,  psuctly  opposed  to  Garteslanism  were  soch  mygtUdl  pkSo9opher»  as 
Blaise  Pascal  (1623-62 ;  the  fnndomental  l^onght  in  Pascal's  philosophy  is :  *^  Natore 
confounds  the  Pyrrhonists,  and  reason  the  dogmatists.  Onr  inability  to  proye  any 
bhing  is  such  as  no  dogmatism  can  overcome,  and  we  haye  an  idea  of  the  truth  which 
no  Pyrrhonism  can  overcome,  PemeeSy^  Art.  XXL),  Pierre  Poiret  (1646-1719),  Balph 
Gudworth  (see  above  at  the  end  of  §  7),  and  other  Platonists,  and  especially  Henry  More, 
the  Platonist  and  Gabalist,  who  in  the  year  1648  exchanged  correspondence  with  Descartes 
hjmself  (printed  in  vol.  xi.  of  Gousin's  edition  of  Descartes),  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  Descartes,  the  conception  of  immaterial  extension  as  apjdying 
to  Grod  and  souls,  and  combated  Descartes's  purely  mechanical  doctrine  of  nature.  The 
theologically  orthodox,  but  philosophically  skeptical  bishop  Huet  (1636-1721)  wroto 
a  Censura  phUasopMoi  Carteeiana  (Paris,  1689,  etc.)}  which  called  forth  several  replies 
from  Garteaana ;  also  (anonymously)  Ncuveaux  Memoi/res  pour  servir  d  VhUUnre  du  Ccbt^ 
tesianime  (Paris,  1692,  etc.).  The  skeptic,  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706 ;  Dictum,  see  above, 
Vol.  I.  §  4,  p.  8 ;  (Sknres  Dwereea,  The  Hague,  1725-31),  also,  though  not  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Gartesian  philosophy,  yet  directed  against  it,  as  against  all  dogmatism,  his 
skeptical  arguments.  He  asserted  of  human  reason  in  general,  what  was  true  of  his 
own  in  particular,  that  it  was  powerful  in  the  discovery  of  errors,  but  weak  in  positive 
knowledge.  He  made  use  of  the  eariy  Protestant  principle  of  the  contradiction  be- 
tween veason  andfedtli^  to  ahow  up  vazioos  absurdities  in  the  orthodox  aystem  of  faith. 

The  Gartesian  Dualism  co-ordinatod  mind  and  body  as  two  whoUy  heterogeneous 
substances.  It  denied  to  the  soul  the  vegertative  functions  ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle, 
assigning  ibem  to  the  body,  aoid  especially  to  the  vital  spirits  {fpwitta  wUdes)  supposed 
to  pervade  the.  body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  denied  to  matter  all  internal  states.  In 
this  manner  the  active  relation  actually  subsisting  between  p^chioal  and  somatio 
proceaaes  was  made  xncomprehenaible.  A  natural  influertce  {infiuaui  pkysUus)  ot  the 
body  on  the  soul  and  of  (the  soul  on  the  body  oould  not  consistently  be  assuned  even 
upon  the  hypoUiesis  of  d^Hne  asaistanoe.  No  expUaatioci  remained  possible,  except 
such  as  was  derivable  from  the^  theory  of  divte^  agen<sy,  or  the  theory  tiiat  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bodily  change,  God  caUa  focth  tha-cozxesponding  idea  in  the  soul,  and 
that  on  the  oocasion  of  onj  willing,  Q<od' moves  the  body  in  accordance  with  oi^r  wfU 
(doctrine  of  Occasionalism).  ISxiB  ooosequenee  of  OartesiaiiiJsm,  widch  was  parnafly 
perceived  by  Glauberg,  Louis  de  la  For)ge,  and  Cordeuoy,  was  expresaly  and  theo- 
retically enounced  by  Ajn.  fi^enlinx  (162&-60)  and  Nic.  Halebranohe  (1638^1715; 
Father  of  the  Oratory) ;  the  latter  teaches,  thafc  we  see  all  things  in  God,  who  te  the 
place  of  spirits,  through  partioipatioiL  in  hia  knowledge*  This  sort  of  divine^  agency 
was,  indeed,  itself  absolutely  iBcomprcheaosible ;  tmt  this  fncomprehenatblenesi  ^^sv^ 
no  offence  to  these  philosophers.  Spinosa,  en  the  conttary,  being  unable  to  admit  such 
a  doctrine,  undertook  to  replace  the  dojilism  of  sgol  and  body,  as  also  tiittt  of  God 
and  the  world,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance  (momsm).  Leibnitz,  again, 
in  his  theory  of  monads,  sought  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  dualism  and  monism,  by 


moogniziiiK  tho  humonioos  gradatdon  of  BobBtaucea.  In  Leibnitz  cnlminatea  the 
■ories  of  dermatic  phtloaopberB,  nho  aimed  at  the  union  of  religiotu  conrictiinis  with 
the  sdentifio  reanlta  of  modem  inveetigatiou.  To  Uiia  aeries  Spinoia,  in  view  of  the 
theological  ohaiacter  of  his  raoniatdc  docttine,  derived  by  dedootloa  from  the  concep- 
tioo  of  Babetonco,  nndonbtedl^  belongs.  <^  fit-   '■ 

§  115,  Barncb  Despinoza  (Benedictm  de  Spinoza)  was  born  at  Am< 
Bterdam  in  1632,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1677.  Unsatisfied  by  his 
Talmadic  education,  he  tamed  liis  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  but  transformed  the  Cartesian  dualism  into  a  pantheism, 
whoee  fondamental  conception  was  the  unity  of  Babstance.  By  sub- 
stance Spinoza  imderstanda  that  which  is  jn  itself  and  ia  to  be  con- 
ceived_by  itself.  There  is  only  one  substance,  and  that  is  God.  5W 
Buljetance  has  two  fundamental  qualities  or  attributes  cognizable  by  us, 
namely,  thought  and  extension ;  there  is  no  extended  substance  as  dis- 
tinct from  thinHng  substance.  Among  the  imessentialf  changing 
forms  or  modes  of  theseltttributes  is  include  individual  existence. 
Such  e^iistence  does  not  belong  to  God,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  he 
would  be  finite,  and  not  absolute ;  all  determination  is  negation.  God 
is  the  immanent  cause  (a  cause  not  passing  out  of  itself)  of  the  bstality 
of  finite  things  or  the  world,  taod  works  according  to  the  inner\ 
nec^^ty  of  his  naitiire ;  in  this  consists  his  freedom.  God  produces 
all  finite  effects  only  indirectly,  through  finite  causes ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  direct  working  of  God  in  view  of  ends,  nor  as  human 
freedom  independent  of  causality.  Iji.  can  only  be  saij  that  sue  mode 
of  extension  works  upon  another  mode  of  extension,  and  oqe  .mode  of 
thought  on  another,  mode  of  thought  Between  thought  and  exten- 
sion, on  the  contrary,  there  exists,  not  a  causal  ^xus,  but  a  perfect  y' 
ftgrwtmont..  The  ordcr  and  connection  of  thought  is  identical  withi  / 
the  order  and  connection  of  things,  eadlJiiQijght  being  in  all  caaesv 
only  the  idea  of  the  corresponding  mode  of  extension.;  Human  ideas 
vary  in  clemiess  and  value  from  the  confused  representations  of  the 
imagination  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  intellect,  which  con- 
ceives all  that  is  particular  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  which 
contains  it,  and  comprehends  all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity 
{sub  specie  tetemitatia),  not  as  accidental,  but  as  necessary.  From 
confused  mental  representations,  which  cannot  rise  above  the  finite, 
arise  passions  and  the  bondage  of  the  will,  while  intellectual  knowl- 
edge gives  rise  to  intellectual  love  to_  God,  in_which  our  happiness 
and  oor^freedom  consist.  Beatitude  is  not  a  reward  of  virtue,  but 
virtue  itself.  ,  '  ' 
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Of  the  vroilcs  of  Spinoasa  the  MrUeafc  wm  hia  cxpoaltka,  mooof^lag  to  th«  geometrical  metliod,  of 
the  Cartodaa  doctiines.  The  work  had  its  origin  partly  in  the  oral  inatmctioa  which  Bpinoa  had 
occasion  to  give  to  a  private  pnpQ,  and  was  entitled:  Benati  dea  Oarlea  Itinciptonim  pMtmjpfUajnn 
L  et  IL,  more  geomarioo  demorutrata,  per  Bcnedtctum  da  Sptnon  AmstetoAimeiuan,  aooementiU  efu§- 
dem  CoffUala  metaphi^ttea,  in  guOma  d^ffkHUortt  quae  icon  in  parte  Metapk^tlcet  generaU  quam  tpectaU 
occurruTU,  quaatUmea  brevUer  eaepUoatUur^  AnutelodanU  apud  JtOtannem  JUeutwertn,  1668.  Next  ^>- 
pearod  his  jyactatue  tkeologiaypolUicue^  oonUnene  dtawertaUcmei  (tUquot^  quOme  ottendUur  Ubertaiem  phi- 
loaophandl  non  tantum  saloa  pletate  et  reipubUotM  pace  posee  conoedl,  eed  etutdem  nisi  cum  paoe  reipubltceg 
ipaaque  pUtate  toUi  non  posat,  with  the  following  motto  from  L  John :  per  hoc  cognoacimna  quod  in 
Deo  manemue  et  Deut  manet  in  nobia,  quod  de  ap^itu  euo  dedit  ndbie.  Mamburgt  egmd  Senrieum 
Kiinraht  (Amat.,  ChtHatoph  Conrad),  1670.  (There  exists  a  second  impreseiao,  of  the-  same  year,  nominally 
published  also  at  Hamburg  "apud  Henr.  KUnrath,'^  in  whidi  the  enrata  indicated  npon  the  last  page  of  the 
first  impression  ore  for  the  most  part  oonected,  bat  which  contains  some  new  mistakes— some  of  them 
obscnring  the  sense.  This  work  is  printed  in  Fanlns*  edition  from  a  third  edition,  which  Fanlns  appears  to 
have  scpposed  to  be  the  first;  in  this  edition  the  Hebrew  text  of  passsges  cited  from  the  Bible  is  omitted.) 
The  some  Tractatua  theoloffuxypoUUcua,  having  been  interdicted,  was  in  1678  twice  printed  at  Amsterdam 
and  once  at  Leydcn  with  false  ttUea,  and  again,  aine  locOf  1674,  with  the  name  TYactatua  theologico-poHtictta, 
together  with  a  reprint  of  the  following  woric,  written  by  Spinoaa's  friend,  Lndwlg  Meyer,  the  phyaidan,  and 
first  published  at  ^^ EleutheropoUa^  (AmsLX  1666:  PhOoaophia  Scriptune  Interprea.  Spinoza's  marginal 
notes  to  the  Tractatua  theolOfflco-poUUcua  have  been  frequently  published,  a  part  of  them  having  been  given 
in  the  French  translation  of  this  TYactatua  by  St  Olain  (1678),  and  the  rest  by  Chrlstoph'Theophil  de  Uurr 
(The  Hague,  1802)  and  others.  In  a  copy  presented  by  Spinoxa  to  Glcfmaxm,  and  now  at  KOnigaberg,  are 
contained  notes,  which  Dorow  has  edited  (Berlin,  1885).  These  notes  do  not  vary  essentially  from  those 
already  published.  The  JSMIcs,  Spinoaa's  chief  phUoeophical  work,  appeared  in  print  first  after  his  death, 
together  with  some  shorter  treatises,  with  the  titie :  B,  d,  3.  Opera  poalhuma,  Amst,  1677.  (Contents : 
Prc^faUo,  written  in  Dutch  by  Jarrig  Jellis,  the  Mennonite,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Ludwlg  Ueyer.— 
EtMcOt  ordtne  geometrtco  demonatrata,  et  in  quinque  partea  diftincta,  in  quQnta  agitur  I.  de  Deo^  II.  de 
natura  et  ortgine  mentia,  HI,  de  origine  et  natura  affeetuutny  IV,  de  aervUute  humana  seu  de  affectuum  viri- 
bua,  V,  depotetUia  inteUectua  aeu  de  Ubertate  humana. — Tractatua  poUtUnta,  in  quo  demonatratur,  quomodo 
aoctetaa,  ubi  imperium  monarchieum  locum  habet,  atcta  et  eo,  ubt  OpUmi  imperant^  dAet  inatitui^  ne  in  (yroa- 
nidem  labatur,  et  ut  pax  Ubertaaque  avium  inviolata  maneat,—7Vactatua  de  inteUectua  emendaUone,  et  de 
rAi,  qua  opUme  in  veram  return  cognittonexn  diriffUur.—Epiatoka  doctorum  quorundam  virorum  adS,d.  3, 
et  auctoria  re^i>onaioneat  ad  aUorum  ehta  operum  eHuOdatUmem  non  parum  fadentea. — Compendium  gramr 
matuxa  lingua  Hebrcacu)  A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  was  edited  by  Faulus :  BenediM  de  J^pinon 
opera  qua  auperaunt  omnia,  iterum  edenda  cuntvit,  prc^attonea,  vitam  auctoria  nee  non  nottttaa,  qua  od 
hiatoham  acriptorum  pertinent^  addidit  Senr,  JSberh.  Oottlob  Paulua,  Jena,  1802-8.  Later  editions  are: 
Benedicti  de  Spinoaa  cpera  philoaophica  omnia  edidit  et  prc^fitUonem  adfedt  A.  Qflr^rer,  Stntigard,  1880. 
Benati  dea  Cartet  et  Benedica  de  Spinan  preedpua  cpera  philoaophioa  recognovit,  notittaa  hiatoricopkOoao- 
phicaa  adiecU  Carolua  Biedel,  Leipsic,  1843  (Carteatt  Medtt.^  J^ptnoaa  diaa.  phOoa.,  ^plnoaa  Sth,).  BenedkM 
de  Spinoaa  opera  qua  auperaunt  omnia  ex  edittonOnta  prime,  denuo  ed.  etpn^/iUua  eat  Carol  fferm,  Bruder, 
Lelps.,  184&-46.  Newly  disoovered  writings  of  Bplnoia  have  been  published  by  BOhmer  and  Vloten :  Bena- 
dicU  de  Spinoaa  tractatua  de  Deo  et  honUna  efuaque  feUdtate  Uneamenta  atque  adnotatUmea  ad  tractatmn 
theologico-poUttcutn  ed.  et  iHuatr.  Ed.  Boehmer,  HaUe,  1869^  and  Ad  BenedtcU  de  Stpinoaa  opera  qua  auper^ 
aunt  omnia  aupplementum,  oontin.  traetatum  hue  uaque  de  Deo  et  homine,  Oractatuhtm  de  tride,  epittolae 
nonnuUaa  ineditaa  et  ad  eaa  vitamquephHoaophi  OoUectanea  {ed.  J.  van  yioten),  AmsL,  1869.  CL  on  these 
works,  Helnr.  Hitter,  in  CfoU, gel.  Ana,,  1869,  No.  47;  Ghristoph  Sigwart,  /^.'atieuentdedter  Dractatvon Oott^ 
demMenachen  unddeaaenGl&ckaeUgkett,  erldutert  und  in  aeiner  Bedeutung /Qr  daaVeratlindniaadea/^;tinatl»> 
mua  unleraucht,  Qotha,  1866 ;  Trendelenburg,  Ueber  die  Ctt^/JKtundenen  Ergdnzungen  at  SptnoaoCa  Weribm  una 
deren  Ertrag/Qr  J^.'a  Leben  und  lekre,  in  VoL  HL  of  Trendelenburg's  BiH.  BeUr.  mar  Phiioa.,  Berlin,  1867,  pp. 
977-806 ;  Richard  Avenarins,  Utber  die  beideti  eraten  Phaaen  dea  i^.^achen  Pantheiamua  (see  below).  The  Drao- 
tatuade  Deo  et  homine  efuaquefaUdtatemB  not  disoovoed  in  the  Latin  original,  but  in  a  Dutch  translation 
(Korte  VerhandOing  van  God,  da  JfenecA,  en  deaulf^  Welatand).  Van  Yioten  has  pobUahed  this  work  in 
Dutch  (in  the  above-mentioned  Stqfplementum)  from  a  more  reoent  M3>,  and  Sdiaazschmidt  (Amsterdam, 
1869)  from  an  earlier  one ;  8.  adds  a  preface  "  de  Sp.  phUoa.  fantama.'"  This  Tractate,  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Schaarschmldt,  Is  published  In  Kirchmann's  PhOoa.  BibliotheJt,  YoL  ZYUI.,  BerUn,  1809.  At  the 
same  time  with  this  translation  by  Schaamhmidtt  appeared  the  following :  Ohiistoph  Sigwart,  Benadlet  da 
iipinoaa'a  kurter  TYactat  von  Qott,  dam  Menachen  und  demen  OlQckaeUgkeU,  €tnf  Orund  einer  von  Dr.  Anto- 
ntua  van  der  Linde  vorgenommenm  Vergleichung  der  Handachri/ten  in'^  Deutache  Oberaetat,  mU  einer  Sin- 
leUung,  krUixhen  und  adchUchen  ErUluteruftgen  begleitet,  Tttbingen,  1870.  The  posthumous  works  were 
translated  Into  Dutch  (by  Jarrig  Jellis)  in  16T7.    A  tranaUtioo  of  the  TYnetaCua  theologleo-pohticua^  made  in 
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Splnon^i  Uledxne,  bot,  m  aooordiBoe  with  his  wish,  not  then  suda  pabllc,  wba  attvwardB  publUhfid  tmder 
tha title:  JDe  reehMmdge  Tk^otoffcnU^  Hamburg  6y  Renrknia  Koenraad  (AmsterdamX  1098.  A  French 
tnmdatlon  of  the  TraotatM  tA«a.^fol.  (probably  by  St.  Glafai)  wu  pablished  under  varioaa  diapiising  titlaa 
in  1678 ;  in  modem  times  Bmile  Saiaset  baa  translated  the  works  of  Spbioza  Into  French  (CBuoreBde  /ajptnota. 
Far.  184S) ;  a  new  edition  of  this  tnuudation  appeared  at  Paris  in  1861  (and  of  the  ItUroductlon  CrMqu*^ 
whloh  accompanied  it,  at  Paris  in  I860).  The  Dractatua  poUttaia  (to  be  difrtingnishfid  from  the  DrocL  theoL' 
poUt.)  haa  been  translated  into  French  by  J.  Q.  Prat :  TycUUpoUUquedeB.  de  SplMon^  Paris,  1860.  (Euwu 
Oon^^tea,  trtutuUet  et  armotiea  par  J.  G.  Prat^  Paris,  1868  aeq.  The  EMca  of  Spinoaa,  tnmdated  into 
German,  was  published,  together  with  Chr.  Wolfs  refatation,  at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic  in  1744.  His  treatises 
on  the  CaltiYati<m  of  the  Hmnan  Understanding,  and  on  Axifitooraoy  and  Democracy,  were  translated  [Into 
German]  by  S.  H.  Bwald  (Leipsic,  1786X  as  also  were  his  "  Philoeophioal  WiltlngB : "  VoL  L :  B,  v.A  fiter  A. 
Sckri/ty  ^KdenlAKin,  BedU  der  kdchtten  Oeualt  in  geUiUchen  Dingen  una  FrtUtM  su  phOotoplOrm.  (TVuef. 
TheoL-PollL\  Ctera,  1787;  Yolsi  II.  and  m. :  4>.'«  AAft,  Gens  1791-48.  The  Trad.  theol-poUL  haa  abo 
been  translated  into  German  by  0.  Ph.  Coos,  Stattg.,  1806,  and  J.  A.  Kalb,  Monich,  18SM,  the  BtklcB  by  F. 
W.  y.  Bohmidt,  Berlin,  1818,  and  recently  by  y.  Tfimhrnann,  PAtJM.  BOa.^  YoL  IV.,  Berlin,  1868,  and  the 
oompleie  works  by  Berthold  Anerfoach,  6  vda.,  Stattgard,  1841.  [An  Bnglish  anonymna  tianslatlan  of  the 
.  Dract.  ThtoL-JPoitL  appened  in  the  year  1689.  A  new  one  was  pnbUshed— also  anonymoaaly— Londoo,  1868  (?), 
Med.,  186&  On  the  latter  cL  Matthew  Arnold,  ^  IToril  more  oboirt^ipteoeEi,  in  Jfocina^ 
9,  pp.  136-148.  BefUtUotua  de/SpHMu;  Sia  StMea,  JAfa^  €tnd  Infiuenoa  on  Modem ReUffloua  Thanghi^  by  B. 
wiuia,  Jr.2>.,  London  (Trttbner),  1670  (?).    Bphioza's  LaUer  SxpoatubUory  to  a  Conoart,  OM.— TV*.] 

The  principal  sonroe  of  omr  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Spinoaa  is,  next  to  Spinosa's  own  works  and  letten, 
the  Biography  written  by  a  Lntberan  pastor,  Johannes  Golems,  which  appeared  in  Dntch  in  170B,  in  French 
at  The  Hague  in  1706  and  1783  (also  In  the  Qpero,  Ed,  PanlnsX  in  German  at  Frsnkl  and  Ldpalc  in  1788, 
and  trandatod  by  Kahler,  1784  Leas  trostworthy  are  thestatementB  in  £a  FteefrJilQirttds  Jfr.ilenoKds 
epinoaa  (AmsL)  1719  (by  Looas,  a  physician  at  The  Hagne ;  new  ed.  of  the  first  part :  LaVUda  aplnoaa, 
par  undaaea  dladplaa,  Hamb.,  1786X  as  also  those  in  Christian  Kortholt's  Da  DHbita  Itf^DoatoHbua  Magma 
(Herbert  of  Oherbnry,  Hobbea,  and  SplnomX  Hamburg,  1700.  BfelU  earlier  (1096)  Bigrle's  JHcUonary  had 
contained  some  noticea  respecting  Bpinoaa*s  life,  which  appeared  in  a  Dntch  translation  with  additional  easaya 
at  Utxeohti,  1608  (with  new  title-paga,  1711).  The  biography  by  Oolenis,  together  with  notices  from  %  Via  da 
^fbaoaa  written  by  a  friend  of  Spinoaa  (LocasX  were  indnded  in  the  volome  entitled  JEtifittaUon  daa  Srreura 
da  BanoU  da  Spinoaa  par  Mr,  da  FhUbm^  par  la  P,  Land  BanadlcUn  et  par  la  Comta  BouatatmHOIara, 
Bmsaels,  1731.  H.  F.  v.  Diets,  Ban.  von  Slpinoaa  nach  Leben  und  ZaAran,  Dessaa  and  Leipsio^  1788.  M. 
PhiUpaon,  Leban  B.^a  ton  JSjpmoaa^  Lelpa.,  1700. 

Of  the  later  works  on  Bpinoaa*s  Uib  and  works,  the  niatotra  dalavUet  daa  owragaa  da  B.  da  S^iftnoaOffim- 
dataur  da  Faxigiaa  at  da  la  philoaophia  modamca,  par  Artnand  Baintaa  (Paris,  184S),  shoold  be  specially 
mentioned.  The  scanty  acoonnta  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Bpinosa^s  life,  Berthold  Aoerbach  has  songht 
to  supplement  and  complete  artistically,  in  "Slpinoaa,  atn  kiatoriacher  BcmanT  Stattgard,  1887;  second 
reviaed  and  stereotyped  edition :  QptnoaOy  etn  Dankarteben,  Mannhrtm,  1866,  and  in  the  collected  writing^ 
Stattgard,  1868, 1864,  Yds.  10  and  11  (a  work  fall  of  profoand  poetic  trath  in  the  parts  which  portray  the 
order  of  Spinoia*s  intelkctaal  development).  Gonr.  von  OreUi,  Spinoaa^a  Leben  und  Lehra,  2d  ed.,  Aaran, 
1860.  A  ooanterpart  to  the  eologistic  acooontB  of  Spinosa  is  foand  in  tJie  Introdnction  of  Antonlna  van  der 
Linda  to  his  work :  ^ptnoaa,  a&tna  Lehra  und  daren  erata  Jfachwirtungan  in  HoUand,  G6ttingen,  iQSi;  the 
aoUior  not  only  shows  himself  disinclined  to  all  poetic  Idealisation  of  the  retired  life  of  Spinoaa,  Imt  jndgea 
disparagingly  conceming  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  phileaopher.  The  following  work  is  vatnable  on  aocoant 
of  newly  discovered  material  eB^doyed  in  it :  J.  van  Yloton,  Baruch  aEn^inoaa,  aifn  leven  an  acftrl/ten,  AmsL, 
186S.  OL  Ed.  Bdhmer,  ^fnoaeMO,  in  Zaitadir.  f.  PhOoa,,  Yol.  86^  I860,  pp..  m-166,  A.  YoL  4S,  1868,  pp.  76-lSl ; 
Ant  V.  d.  Linde,  sur  LtU.  dea  apinoaigmua,  ib.  YoL  4S,  1864,  pp.  801-805.  J.  B.  Lehmans,  Sjp.,  aain  Labana- 
bOd  und  aeina  PkOoaopMa  (Inaog.  Dias.^  Wtbrzbarg,  1864.  An  historical  "  character-pictare,'*  drawn  with  a 
loving  hand,  is  fomished  by  Kono  Fischer  in  Baruch  ^noaa^a  Leban  und  Charakier,  etn  Vortragy  ICannr 
helm,  1866^  and  in  Fischo^s  OeacAkAta  der  neueren  FMloaapMa,  1st  ed.,  1854,  YoL  L  p.  385  seq. ;  9d  ed., 
Yol.  L  Part  Sd,  1866,  pp.  96-13& 

Immediabdy  after  ita  pabUcatlon,  the  doctrine  of  Spinosa  was  combated  in  varlons  works.  Jacob  Yatder, 
the  Bemonstrant  [Arminian]  preacher  at  the  Hagae,  composed  against  the  iYaetaiua  i%aoL-PolU.  the  work : 
VbuUOm  nUraaUorum,  per  qua  dlaina  reUglonla  et  JIdei  CkriaUanca  verttaa  oUm  cor^flrmala  fuU^  adveraua 
pru/imwn  auctoram  tractatua  theol,-poUL  B,  Splnoaam  (Amst,  1674).  Johannes  Bredenboig  wrote  an 
Bnervatto  troatatw  thaoL-pol.,  unacumdamanatratlonagaometrt<»ordinadiapoalta,naturamnoneaaal>eumt 
Botterdam,  1675.  The  Arcana  atkalanU  raoakUa,  phOoaophioa  et  parodaxe  r^futa  examlna  tract,  th9oi.-p&L 
par  Franciaaum  Ch^parum  Amatalodatnenaem  (Botterdam,  1676),  is  based  on  Sodnian  ideas  and  aaserts 
the  complete  agreement  between  the  Bible  and  reaaon.  Bat  the  revolationary  ideas  of  livcL  TIkaolog.-JPollt. 
in  historical  critiriam  also  aoqairod  an  early  posLtive  Inflaence  over  the  ScriptoiBl  investigationa  of  Christian 
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Vieias  Tmiamnt,,  gteji,  UTO.    Among  t^g«ijo|iponMi»<rfftpiiwfiimwtic«hD  Bnfaet,  th«  MjttiD  (Flm. 
damtnta  aik«ftmt  gottm,  in  tak  OdsiK.  *  Am,  oaftna  tt  amIo,  AmaL,  1931;  elcX  and  Bsjle,  the  Skeptic. 
ClKriifeoiib  Wttlkta,  the  Cirtwilan.  wrote  ^aiiut  the  Btliki  in  Aittl^immat  mo9  auwiifii  AUoa*  JBm.d» 
aptntaa^Amit^Wn.   9j  vma  (mcb  as  Anbert  de  Yoeb^  in  JC^A^it  CbiwalMi^  Ami*.,  UBl,  16G6)  Oui^ 
rtMiimwM  oomhrtiiil,  at  the  im  Mma  with  flpinorim,  as  tiic  mmrcm  of  the  lattar;  oaMn,OB  the 
(Uke  Bnanliis  AnkJa,  In  a  wotk  pubiiriied  at  Fnadter  In  IHT),  pnUidied  wockB  in  which 
tafODorad  as  "Mnct  ^QpHuicfaml  cMrCor.**    On  8pfaMm*e  doctrine  is  fbonded  the  wok— imbllBbed  ancny- 
moodj— of  Atvaham  Johann  Cnffelaer  (or  Goflder):  aniecimem  artU  rtMoeinamOi  maimnfHn  et orMolalls,  ad 
patUo$opAktgrt»e^taPiaMutuoenM.   HoMbmrgi  tgpmd  Hmir,  KwimSk  (AaaLX  lflB4,  and  Prtnblpkmmk  pam 
toaopld»p.II^in^1b^VBRL    That  the  dootzines  oootafaied  in  the  Aftict  o(  Sfrinoaa  agree  with  thoae  of  the 
Gabala»  is  what  Johann  GeoigWafCfatersoogbt  to  demoDstnte  teat  in  the  wok :  Dtr  aptmotttmMa  *m  Jndtm 
tkum  oderdUwmdemkgutlgenJvdentkumund  amten  gtkamarOaMalavenfSUeneWeU,  torn  Mom  Oermama^ 
mmsten  Jok,  Ptter  Sjpeetk,  von  Atigtbmv  ffdbOrtia,  b^ftmden  wntf  wtderlegt  worn  J.  O.  Wackier^  Ametariam, 
16B9;  the  axgnment  was  followed  op  in  Wachto's  anboeqaent  work:  UlueUartMB  OeMoMMIema,  Borne,  IHML 
Leibniti  wrote  in  reply  to  this  latter  wok  Antmadventoiui  ad  J,  O.  WadUert  ttbntm  de  rtamdlla  Hdbrm- 
orumsMlomtphkx  (a  critiine  of  Bptnoriitiffi  doctrines  from  the  stend-point  of  the  T-"""***-**-  ItmaAringj) : 
these  Animadoertlonm  remained  miprinted  onfil  their  disoorcry,  afew  yean  sinoe,  in  the  Axduves  of  the  R. 
LifancyatHannorerbyA.  FbOfdierde  Oarei],  wIm  pobUshed  them  nnder  the  title:  A^^taftMm  te&tits  ds 
$ptn(mparLMnlt,PagiM,taA.    (OL  l^thnita,  Tliodio^  IL,  ||  1^  18B,  aod  IIL,  SI  S^  SSS.)   Christian 
Wolf  az«nad  against  Bptaiozism  in  one  part  of  his  T%eototfta  SahtraUi  (Aw  jMtlsr.,  H  6711-716) ;  this  axgo- 
ment,  trandated  into  German,  was  pohUahed,  together  with  Bpinoaa^s  Ethics,  at  Pkankt  and  l^ipcic,  in  1744. 
The  lystem  of  Bphioia,  and  Bayle's  objections  to  the  same,  are  dlsmweed  by  De  Jaiiges  in  the  HUMn  dm 
rAoaditnie  Boyale  dea  SdmoM  €t  BeUu  LeUret  de  BerU^  aimU  1745,  Vols.  L  and  IL  (tiandated  into  Ctar- 
man,  in  HIsmian*s  Magatln  Jttr  die  PkHoe.  undlkte  Geeckicku,  YoL  Y.,  OMtingen  and  Lemgo,  17891,  pp.  8> 
79).    In  Germany  attention  was  direoted  to  e^;rfnoriam,  wgwwiany  by  the  oontroversy  between  JaooU  and 
Ifendeiaeohn  as  to  Learing's  relation  to  that  doctrine.    Tr.  H.  J^oalbA,  ViAer  dU  Lekre  dee  JSjptiuma^  itt  Brl^en 
anMoeee  Mendeleeoha,  Leipsio,  178S,  9d  ediL,  Breelan,  1780;  Werke,  YoL  lY.,  Abt/L  1.    Xoses Menddamhn, 
An  dte  Frtunde  Lminge^  Berlin,  1786.    F.  H.  Jaoobi,  Wider  MendOeeohne  BemAuUUgunaen^  hdtnfend  die 
BrUfeiBAetdUhikre  dee  Bplnoea,  Leipe.,  1786.  CL  also  Moses  Iffflndeiesohn,  Moroenetunden  Oder  Vorteeimg- 
en  Hber  doe  Daeein  Gottee,  BerlM,  1786^  etc.    ITerfes,  Letpdc,  1848,  YoL  IL,  p.  840  seq.    Herder,  GoU^ 
tMge  Oeeprdche  Uber  Bg^tnoette  aifetem^  nsM  SkafMbwrf  yatttrkmnmu^  Gotha,  1787, 9d  ediL,  1800 ;  in 
Cottars  complete  editkn,  YoL  ZXZL,  1863^  ppu  78-S18  (an  attempt  to  interpret  Bpinoslan,  not  with  JacoU  as 
a  form  of  pantheism  or  atfaelem,  bat  as  a  form  of  theism).    Goethe,  Aue  meUiem  Xsftsn,  JHcktung  und  Wahr^ 
kett,  WorlB,  Pts.  IIL  and  lY.  (oL  Wilh.  Danael,  Ueder  Ooth^t  SHHnoetenwe,  Hambcng,  1848,  Karl  H^ydei^ 
UOer  doe  VerhdUniee  Q^tMe  mi  Splnoea^  in  the  ZeUeOrifif.  d,  tfeeamnue  lutk.  Theoi.  u.  JOrcke,  ftmnded  by 
Bndelbacb,  Leips.,  1806,  pp.  S61-S88,  and  B.  Cam,  La  JPhOoaapJUe  de  Goethe,  Faiis,  1866).    G.  &  EkandoB, 
Ueber  die  ntueren  Sckldteale  dee  JSfplnoelemue  und  eelnen  SIn/luee  attf  die  Pktioeopkle  Hberkaupl  und  die 
Vemuf\fUheoU>ote  iniibeeondere,  Friae  Enay,  Sdileswlg,  1808, 18181    The  inflnence  of  the  idiilooophy  of  Dea- 
eartss  on  the  derelopment  of  Splnosa^s  phUoaophy  has  been  discmned  by  Heinr.  Bitter  iWelchen  Einjiuee  hat 
d.  FhUoe.  dee  Cartettue  axtfd.  AuebOdung  der  dee  Splncea  gekabt,  etc.    Leipe.  and  AUenbmrg,  1817),  and  the 
connection  of  Spinoaism  with  the  Oartealan  philosophy,  by  H.  0.  W.  Bigwart  {Uilber  den  ZtaammenAanff  dee 
Bpmoelemue  mU  der  Carteekm,  Fkaoe.y  Tttbing.,  1816) ;  d  Sigwazt^s  BeUrSge  mar  ErlAuteruno  dee  Spiaoeie- 
miM,  Tttb.,  1888;  Der  SiHin,  MetorUeh  vndjMloeopkiedi  erldutert,  TiU>.,  1880;  and  Verglelckttng  der  Beckte- 
und  BlaaletJieorle  dee  B.  BpMma  und  dee  7%,  Bdbbee^  T&b.,  184S.     Lad.  Boamann,  SxpVe.  Splnoeleml, 
diet,  BeroLt  18S&    Oar.  Bosenkrans,  De  JSlp.  PhOoeopkla,  Halle  and  Leipa.,  18S&    C.  B.  BchltUer,  Die  Lekre 
dee  Splnoea  in  ihren  SaupUMomemen  ffeprf^/t  und  dargesUOt,  Httnster,  1886.  JCari  Thomas,  ^ttuma  ale 
Metaphyefker^  KOnigeberg,  1840  (brings  into  prominence  the  nominaUstic  and  individnalistic  elemeata  whidli 
are  indeed  contained  in  Splnota^s  doctrine,  bat  only  incidentally  and  in  rdatiTe  eabordinatian  to  the  predomi- 
nant pantheistlo  Monism  of  that  doctrine).    J.  A.  YoigtUnder,  Bptnooa  nUOU  Panlhelet,  eondem  TAsiK,  in 
the  TkeoL  Stud.  u.  KrltOten,  1841,  No.  8.   Franx  Baader,  Ueber  etne  NoihwendtokeU  der  Seoieton  der  WUeen- 
echqfi  in  Bemta  at^f  Bpinoeletleche  ayeteme,  Briangen,  1841.    B.  Salseet^  Malmoatde  el  Sp.,  in  the  Beoue  dee 
deux  numdee,  87, 1869,  pp.  986-884    Of.  also  the  chapters  on  Splnosism  in  BoolHier,  BieL  de  taphOoeopkle 
Cartielenne,  and  in  Damiron,  Biei.  de  la  phOoeopMe  du  XVIh  eliele.    Ad.  HeUfteich,  Slpmoea  und  LeOmtte 
odor  doe  Weeen  dee  IdeaUemue  und  dee  BeaUemue,  Hamburg  and  (}otba,  184a    Franx  Keller,  eiplnoea  und 
LeOmUe  Qber  die  FrelheU  dee  menecMcAen  WWene,  Bilangen,  1847.    J.  B.  Erdmann,  Dte  GrundSbegriffe  dee 
SpinoeUmua,  in  his  Verm.  At(/k.,  Leipa.,  1848,  pp.  118-109.    0.  Sobaarachmidtv  Dee  Cartee  und  Spmoea^ 
urkundUehe  DareteUwng  der  JPhUoeophte  Beider^  nebel  Oner  Abhandlung  von  Jac  Bemaye  After  Sjpinoetee 
hebrdieohe  GrammaUk,  Bonn,  1860.    C.  H(ebIo)r,  J^HnoeoCt  Lekre  vom  VerhdUnlee  der  Subelane  eu  ikren 
BetkmdtMkn^  Ben,  1860;  Hebler,  Leetlng-Sludien,  Bern,  1869,  p.  110  seq.    R.  Zimmccmann,  Ueber  einlge 
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loifltehs  F€hier  der  yHnotttHtchen  JSUft,  xeprinted  from  Oie  SOgtrnfft^eH^it  (M*  phOoi.'kUt  CL  d&r  haU. 
Akad.  d.  WU»,,  for  October,  18G0,  and  April,  1861.  J.  B.  Horn,  Spinoaa't  StaattUhrt,  Deasao,  1851.  Adolf 
Trendeleiibtirg,  Ueber  Qptnoaa^t  OrundffedaiUcen  una  de9»en  EffoUf^  from  the  Tranaac.  of  the  B.  Acad,  of 
Sdencea,  Berlin,  I860,  reprinted  in  VoL  n.  of  T.*8  HIA.  BeUrdtge  mr  PlMowpMe,  Berlin,  1866,  pp.  81-111; 
cL  T.'t  easay  ITIsber  den  lettten  UntencAied  der  phtloe.  SvUeme^  in  the  Abhandhmgen  der  t.  Akad.  d.  Wtae. 
pAOoa.'kieL  CLf  1847,  p.  349  seq.,  and  in  the  J7M.  Beiir&ge^  II.,  1-80  ;*  also  Ueber  die  OMfg^ndeMn  ErffSnr 
cwiffetif  eto.  (see  above,  p.  66).  Alph(»iB  ▼.  Rawrfnld,  Syrnbota  ad  penittorem  natmam  doctrtnee^  quam  Sp, 
ae  eyb9Umttapropoe.t  diea.  Bonn,^  IBSS.  Theod.  Hub.  Weber,  Sp.  atque  LetbnUHpkOoe..,  oomm.  Bonn^  1868. 
P.  B.  Bader,  B.deSp.de  r^ma  eingiaanbue  doctrlna,  BerL,  1868.  Joh.  Heinr.  littwe,  UOter  den  Qotteabegritt 
SpbumCt  und  deeeen  ScJUckaaU  (as  a  sapplemcnt  to  LOwe's  work  on  the  philosophy  of  FlchteX  Btattgard, 
1863).t  Sptnoea  ei  la  KabUde,  par  le  rabbin  EUe  Benamouegh^  Paris,  1884  {SxtraU  de  TUntoere  teraSUte) 
cf.  on  this  essay  T.  Isaac  Mises,  in  the  Zett$ehr{ft  fUr  exacte  PhOoe.^  YoL  YIIL,  1880,  pp.  86^^07.  N.  A. 
Forsberg,  Jenkf&rande  BetraktOee  €(f  SpinomiCa  och  Malebrandufe  metqfyaUka  princtp.^  Akad.  4fhandL, 
Upeala,  1864.  P.  Kramer,  De  doctr.  8p.  de  menu  humana  (Diea.  Inaug.),  Halle,  1666.  Chr.  A.  Tbiic^ 
Ueber  /^.'e  ReUgUmepkiUoeophie^  In  the  ZeUachr.  JUr  exacte  PhUoaophie^  Vol.  YI.,  No.  S,  Leipsic,  1866,  pp. 
113-146 ;  VL,  4, 1866,  889-409 ;  YH.,  L,  1866,  60-99.  A.  ▼.  Oetfcingen,  ap:a  JBMk  tind  der  modeme  Materia- 
Uamuaj  in  the  Dorpater  Zeitackr.  /Br  ITieol.  v.  Sirche,  YoL  YIL,  Ko.  8.  Nomrissm,  Sp.etle  naturaUama 
contemportttn^  Paris,  1866.  M.  JoeL  Den  Chaadai  OreOxCa  reUffionephtaoa.  Lehreninihrem  geacA.  Einjluaae 
dargeateUt.  (In  Joelli  work,  among  other  things,  certain  points  of  contact  between  Spinoxa  and  this  Talmud- 
ist,  named  in  the  title,— who  Is  mentioned  by  Sp.  in  Epiat.  ftdpr.Jln.,  lived  about  A.ix  1400,  and  who 
belonged  to  the  period  and  school  of  the  Nominalists,— are  bronght  to  light,  although  they  are,  according  to 
Bigwart's  judgment,  of  no  very  deep  signiflcanoe).  Paul  Janet,  Sp.  et  le  Sptnoetame  d'<n>ria  lea  traeaux  rsosfu^ 
In  the  Saoue  dea  deux  mondea,  Yol.  70, 1867,  pp.  470-496.  Oarl  Siegfried,  Sp.  a/a  KrtUker  und  Aualeger  des 
aUen  Teatamenta  (Tortenaer  Programm\  Nanmbuig,  1867.  Waldemar  Haydnck,  De  8p.  nahtra  naturanu 
et  natura  naturata  (Dtaa.  tnaug.\  Breslau,  1867.  Morltz  Bessauer,  Spinoea  und  ffobbea  (Inaug.  Diaa.)^ 
Bxeslaa,  1868.  Bichard  Avenarius,  Ueber  die  betden  eraten  Phaaen  dea  Spin.  Paniheiamua  und  daa  VerhdU- 
niaa  der  awetten  aw  drtUen  Phaee^  nOM  etnem  Anhang  aber  BMumfolge  und  Abfaaaungaaett  der  HUeren 
Bc^diften  epinota^a,  Leipsic,  1868b  (Avenarins  oonsiderB  it  probable  that  the  dlalogniw  contained  in  the 
Dradatua  de  Deo  et  homtne  were  already  written  about  1661,  and  that  this  Tractatua  itsdf  was  written  in 
1664-65,  the  Tractatua  de  inteHectus  emendattone  in  1666-66,  and  the  Draclatua  theologicopoUticua  in  1667- 
61.  Avenarins  assumes,  in  agreement  with  Sigwart,  that  the  Bynthetio  Appendix  to  the  TYxKtatua  de  Deo  et 
fumdne  was  written  in  the  year  1661.  The  "  phases,"  which  he  disttnguishes  in  the  history  of  Sp.*s  doctrine, 
are  termed  by  him  "the  naturalistio,  the  theistio,  and  the  pantheistic*^)  P.  Schmidt,  Sp.  und  ScMeler- 
macA«r,  Berlin,  18S8.  .F.  Urtel,^.<le9o2unAitedoc^na,  Halle,  1868.  J.  H.  vonyirchmann,  Erlduterungen 
eu  SpJ'a  Ethik  (as  supplement  to  the  translation  of  the  £!tAics— a  criticism  of  the  Ethics  from  Yon  Eirch- 
mann's  realistio  stand-point),  in  the  PhUoa.  £(bl.^  YoL  Y,  Berlin,  1869.  Joe.  Hartwig,  Ueber  daa  VerkUlt' 
niaa  dea  Eptnoatamua  mr  Carteaianiaehen  Doctrin  {Tnaug.'Diaaert.^Bmaiaai,  1809.    The  wots  or  articles  on 


•  "  atlMr  fdroe  is  anterior  to  effleiert  OKMB  and  is  the  aoperior  of  ttiought,  or  taiong^ 
and  fB  its  Boperioc,  oc,  finally,  thonght  and  force  are  at  bottom  the  same;— with  Spinoza  the  distinction 
between  thought  and  blind  force  assumes  the  form  of  the  distinction  between  thought  and  extension,  cogitaHo 
et  extenalo ;  he  indndes  both  in  one,  giving  to  neither  of  them  the  precedenoe  before  the  other,"— so  Trende- 
lenburg expresses  the  fundamental  conception  of  Spinoza.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  the 
interpretation  of  Spinom*s  doctrine  as  an  Identification  of  extension  and  "  blind  force  "  is  oonect,  and  whether 
Ire  are  not  rather  required  by  Spinoza  to  distinguish  within  the  sphere  of  oogitatio  itself  not  only  "  blind  ^* 
force,  but  also  higher,  oonsdous,  and,  in  its  highest  fbrm,  spiritual  force,  as  constituting  TeQ>ectivdy  the 
lower  and  higher  degrees  of  p^chlcal  endowment  (<±  Bth.  IL,  Prop.  18 ;  "  omnia,  quamoia  dtoeraia  gradtbua, 
antmata  aunt "),  with  which  correspond,  in  the  sphere  of  extension,  form  and  motion.  In  their  elementary  and 
their  more  compUcated  forms  (the  latter  espedaOy  In  the  brain).  It  Is  not  true  that  "where  thought  cannot 
work  upon  extendon  and  direct  it,  in  view  of  a  prooonoeived  effect,  design  is  impossible ; "  it  is  not  "on  exten- 
rion"  that  thcnght  works,  but  on  the  force  subordinate  to  thought,  and  the  motion  belonging  to  thought 
works  upon  the  mcdon  which  corresponds  to  that  foroe;  the  Intettectua  it\/lnttua  precedes  and  determines 
the  finite  inteilect,  and  the  latter  precedes  and  determines  the  lower  oonadous  and  unconscious  forces  in  the 
world  in  general  and  in  the  moral  worid  in  particular,  and  in  th<a  sense  man— but  not,  Indeed,  Qod,  who  as 
the  infinite  substance  cannot  be  a  person— has  power  to  work  in  view  of  ends. 

t  L6we  seeks,  by  emphadzlng  the  dlflerenoe  between  "eogUatto,^  as  an  impersonal  attribute  of  substance, 
and  the  "If^nitus  tnieOectua  Dei,"^  as  an  immediate  effect  of  the  substance,  to  justify  the  attribution  to  this 
Infinite  intellect  of  sn  absolute  self -oonsciousness,  a  personal  unit?,  and  so  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the 
Spinodstic  and  fheistic  conceptions  of  God.  On  the  same  question  cf.,  among  others,  Ed.  BShmer,  Splno- 
fomi  m.,  In  Z.  /.  Ph.,  YoL  42, 1868,  p.  99  seq.,  and  ];^maBs,-see  obovo-pp.  120-1S6. 
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newly  dlBOtrrered  addidons  to  Sp.*t  wotka  luve  already  been  mentioned  (p.  66)  along  with  the  list  of  Bp/s 
woricB.  GL  the  jndgments expretaed  concerning  Spinoza  in  the  vorics  of  Schleiennacher,  J.  a.Fichte,  Schdling, 
fiaader,  Hegd,  Herbart,  and  otber  philoeophera ;  farther,  the  presentation  and  crttiqae  of  his  doctrine  in  the 
hisboxies  ol  (modem)  philosophy  by  Brodcer,  Bnhle,  Tennemann,  Bitter,  Fenerfoach,  Erdmann,  Knno  Viadbet, 
and  others,  and  also  in  special  works  on  the  history  of  Pantheism— e.  g.  in  Bohle,  De  ortu  €t  proffrestu  pan- 
thelami  inde  a  Zeiwphane  usque  ad  Sptnotam,  in  Onnm.  aoe.  ac,  Oott,^  YoL  X.,  1791,  Jflsche,  Der  Panakef9- 
mtu  lUKhaelnen  ver$ehledenen  Sawptf'crmen^  Berlin,  182A-38  (cf.  Heinr.  Bitter,  DU  Hatbkantkmer  und  der 
FtmUtOanaw^  Berlin,  ISa^X  J«  Volkmnth,  Der  drtUtn^  PantheUnnus  von  Tkalea  Mt  Heifel  (Zeno,  Spmoxa, 
Schelling),  Cologne,  1887,  in  the  WOTks  and  articlea  deroted  to  the  oritiqne  of  phUoeophical  stand-points  by 
L  Herm.  Ficbte,  Ulrld,  Sepg^,  Welaae,  Hanoe,  and  others,  and  in  many  other  ipforks  an  religioDs  phi- 
losophy. 

Bamch  Despinoza,  bom  at  Amsterdam  cm  the  24tii  of  Korember,  1683,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  Jewish  families,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecntiona  di- 
rected against  them  in  Spain  and  Portogal,  had  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands.  He 
receiyed  his  first  training  nnder  the  celebrated  Talmndist,  Saul  Leiri  Morteira,  and 
became  acquainted,  among  other  works,  with  those  of  Maimonides,  of  whom  he  had  a 
high  opinion,  and  with  cabalistic  works,  of  which,  however,  he  speaks  rarely  and  al- 
ways disparagingly.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1656,  he  was  fully  expelled  from  the  Jew- 
ish  communion,  on  account  of  his  '^  frightful  heresies.*'  Before  this  time  he  had  been 
instructed  in  Latin^by  Franz  van  den  Ende  (not  by  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  who,  in 
the  year  1656,  was  only  twelve  years  old),  a  learned  physician,  of  naturalistic  sympa- 
thies. From  1656  to  1660  or  1661,  Spinoza  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  family  of  an  Arminian  friend,  being  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Cartesian  and 
the  development  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  lived  next  at  Ehynsburg,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  sect  of  CoUegiants  (who  regarded  the  dogmatic  element  in  religion  as  in- 
ferior in  importance  to  the  edifying  and  the  moral),  then,  from  1664  to  1669,  at  Voor- 
burg,  near  the  Hague ;  then  at  the  Hague,  where  he  boarded  first  with  the  widow 
Van  Yelden,  and  afterwards,  from  1671  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1677,  with  Van.  der  Spyck,  the  painter.  He  supported  himself  by  grinding 
lenses.  He  declined,  in  the  year  1673,  a  call  to  Heidelberg-- where  Ludwig,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  offered  him  a  prqf essorship  of  philosophy — ^that  the  liberty  of  philoso- 
phizing, which  he  enjoyed  as  a  private  man,  and  which,  indeed,  was  promised  him  for 
the  future  in  the  letter  calling  him  to  Heidelberg,  might  not  be  prejudiced  by  una- 
voidable collisions  with  critics  and  opponents. 

In  the  Compendium  grammatieea  UngtUB  EebrcstB  the  predilection  of  the  teacher  of  the 
doctrine  of  substance  for  the  Substantive  has  been  remarked.  Gf .  especially  the  article 
by  Jao.  Bemays,  in  the  Supplement  to  Schaaischmidt^s  work,  Bonn,  1850  (cited  above, 
p.  58),  and  Ad.  Chajes,  Die  hebr,  Qrcmm.  8p.  8.,  Brealau,  1869. 

In  the  Principles  of  the  PhUaeophy  of  Deeeartes^  together  with  tiie  annexed  Cogitata 
Metaphysica^  written  in  the  winter  of  1662-68,  Spinoza  does  not  expose  his  own  doc- 
trine, as  he  expressly  affirms  in  the  preface  (through  the  editor,  his  friend  Ludwig 
Meyer) ;  at  the  time  of  writing  the  work  he  had  already  arrived  substantially  at  the 
doctrines  developed  in  his  later  works. 

The  plan  of  the  Tradai/ae  TTiecHogico-PcUUeus  was  conceived  at  an  early  date,  and 
executed  between  the  years  1665-70.  The  work  is  an  eloquent  defence  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  in  matters  of  religion  ('*  guando  gyidem  reUgio  non  tarn  in  aetioni' 
bus  esBtemis,  qttam  in  ammi  simpUdtate  ao  veritaU  eonsisUt,  nuUiits  Juris  negue  auctori- 
tatispubUea  est^^)^  and  contains  the  fruits  of  Spinoza's  personal  experience.  The  fun- 
damental idea  in  it  Ib  that  of  the  essential  difference  of  the  missions  of  positive  religion 
and  philosophy.     Neither  of  them  should  serve  {anciUari)  the  other;  each  has  its 
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pecnliu  offloe.  In  Uie  derelopment  of  hJB  own  thon^ts  Bidnoza  appean  to  httve 
been  Raided  by  hia  stnd;  al  Maimonides,  and  yet  not  to  hare  followsd  the  latber  un- 
ciiticallj.  For  while  _Uie  earlier  pMloaophei,  nith  a  viaw  to  the  excitation  of  philo- 
■ophio  tbooght,  had  tanght  that  the  law  woa  giTen  to  the  Jews  not  raeiely  to  train 
tliein  to  obedience,  bat  also  as  a  lerelation  el  the  highest  trntha,  BpinozA — at  a  time 
wlien  the  interest  in  philosophio  thought  was  fnllj  awnred,  and  when  tho  latter  needed, 
therefore,  to  be  freed  from  a  sabordination  to  religiouB  dogma,  whidt  oould  only  have 
been  tempraaiil;  adrantageona  to  It — taught,  on  the  oontraiy,  that  the  end  of  loligion 
ia  not  Hio  oegnition  of  tzutb  as  snch,  bat  obedienoe.  Thia  is  the  idea  which  nndeilles 
the  J^aetalut  TA«){.-Piiiit.  (Thoa,  later,  and  from  a  like  motive,  Hoses  Mendelssohn 
claimed  for  Judaism  freedom  from  binding  di^maa,  and  so  Schleieimaoher  treated  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  as  separate  and  oo-ordinate,  the  former  having  its  basis  in  feel- 
ing, while  the  latter  was  the  ontoome  of  the  endeavor  to  acquire  objeetiTely  vaUd 
knowledge.)  Spinoia  affirms  acoordingly,  in  opposition  to  Maimonides,  that  the  Bible 
ia  not  to  be  interpreted  bo  as  to  agree  witli  haman  reoeon,  nor  is  reason  to  be  niade 
anbjeot  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  tlie  Bible  pretends  not  to  reveal  uataral  laws,  bat 
to  exhibit  laws  of  ethioa.  By  the  adoption  of  thia  principle  he  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  treat  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  Old  Testament,  hiatoricolly  and  ctitioally, 
nnluunpered  by  dt^pnatic  ocmditdons,  Hid  this  he  prooeeda  to  do  in  detail.  A  notdoe- 
able  feature  of  tlie  work  is  the  pre-emkience  which  ia  ascribed  (oh.  1}  to  Christ  over 
Hoses  and  the  prophets,  from  the  foot  tbat  he  did  not  receive  the  revelation  of  Ood 
throogh  the  hearing  of  words'  (like  Hoses),  uoi  thioogh  visions,  bnt  discovered  it  im- 
mediately present  in  his  own  conaoioaaaesB ;  In  this  sense,  says  Bpinoza,  it  is  trae  tliat 
the  divine  wisdom  took  on  boman  nature.  The  philosophical  ^stem  of  Spinoza  Is  but 
portiaUy  soggeated,  and  not  developed,  in  the  Traetattu  Theciogieo-PMieus.  The 
seventh  chapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  interpretation  of  Scriptare.  In  it  Spioota 
adopts,  on  the  one  bond,  the  views  of  a  nnmber  of  Jewish  scholars,  some  of  whom, 
like  Abraham  Ebn-Esra  (mentioned  by  Splnon),  and  also  Isaao  laraeli  (see  above,  vol. 
i.,  g  97),  had  donbted  at  least  the  aathentidty  of  single  passages  in  tlie  Fentateaoh ; 
and,  on  the  other,  in  his  general  exesetdoal  stand-point,  those  of  Hobbes's  LauiaUtan 
(althongh  In  oppoeition  to  Eobbes  he  opposes  energetically  the  doolxine  of  eoolesias- 
tioal  absolntiEm).  Spinoza  agrees  with  Hobbes  in  the  conviotaon  that  Scriptnie 
shonld  be  interpreted  according  to  the  same  method  by  which  natnre  most  be  oom- 
prdiended.  It  is  probable  that  Spinoza  hod  ohready  previously  combated  the  Sorip- 
tnrol  exegis  of  theBabbIs  in  his  "  Apologia  pro  ^jvMot  a  jtidaumo  aposteuia"  (written, 
it  is  likely,  In  the  year  165G). 

In  the  Traclatus  PoUUeut  (of  later  composition  than  the  preceding),  which  gives 
evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  Spinoia  nevertheless  comes  ont 
in  sharp  oppositdon  to  tie  theory  of  civil  abeolntism.  Governments  are  to  bring  the 
actions,  bnt  not  the  convictions  of  men  into  harmony.  By  doing  violence  to  convio- 
tions,  they  provoke  insorrection.  Hen  from  Uie  people,  but  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment, fihoold  be  associated  with  the  government  in  l^islation  tmd  administration. 

The  I'raclatu^  da  Deo  et  homine  ^vaguefdicilate,  whioh  was  written  before  1661,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  1064  or  I36S,  and  Is  followed  by  a  synthetio  appendix,  written  in 
1661,  is  a  sketch  of  the  System  and  an  evident  ferernnner  and  herald  of  the  Strict. 
Ood's  exist«iice,  it  Is  here  argned,  belongs  to  his  essence.  Farther,  the  idea  of  Ood 
also,  which  is  in  OS,  pre-snpposes  Ood  as  its  oanse.  God  is  the  most  perfect  being 
{tntptrfeetiuimum).  Ood  ia  a  being  of  whom  inOnite  attribates  are  predioated,  each 
of  which  is  in  its  kind  infinitely  perfect.     Every  substance  moat  (at  least  in  its  kind) 
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be  Infinitely  perfect,  beoaiue  it  can  neither  by  itself  nor  1^  anything  other  than  itself 
be  determined  to  finitenesa.    There  are  not  two  sabetanoes  eqnal  to  each  other,  amoe 
anch  sabetancea  wonld  limit  each  other.    One  aabetanoe  cannot^irodaoe  another  aab- 
stance  or  be  produced  by  it.     Every  sabstanoe,  which  ia  in  God's  lignite  undezatand- 
ing,  ia  also  really  in  natore.     In  natnre,  howerer,  there  are  not  different  sabetancea; 
nature  ia  one  in  essence  and  identical  with  God,  as  the  latter  is  above  defined. — ^Thoa 
Spinoza  in  this  treatise  sets  oat,  not  with  a  definition  of  the  oonoeption  of  sabstanoe, 
in  order  thence  to  advance  to  the  conception  of  God ;  bat  the  idea  that  God  is,  acnd 
that  he  combines  in  himself  all  realil^,  is  here  already  employed  to  prove  the  doctrine 
that  there  ezista  bat  one  sabstance,  and  that  thought  and  extenaion  are  not  su&tBnoea 
bat  attribates.     Spinoza  points  to  the  fact  that  we  see  unity  in  natare,  and  that,  in 
particalar,  in  ns  thought  and  extension  are  united ;  but  since  thooght  and  extension 
ha^e  by  natare  nothing  in  common,  and  each  can  be  clearly  conceived  without  the 
iraher  (which  Spinoza  allowa  to  Descartes),  it  follows  that  their  actaal  union  in  ua  ia 
1/ only  possible  on  condition  that  they  are  both  attribates  of  the  same  substance.    In 
addition  to  Spinoza's  Jewish  education^  in  consequence  of  which  a  religions  conviction 
of  the  strict  unity  of  God  became  firmly  rooted  in  his  natare,  we  may  ascribe  the 
genesis  of  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  sabstance  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the 
particniar  zeal  with  which  psychological  speoolations  respecting  the  mutnal  relation 
between  soul  and  body  were  in  his  time  carried  on  in  the  Cartesian  school,  and  more 
particalarly  to  the    unmistakable   conflict    of  OccaaUmalism — ^the   doctrine  which 
resulted  with  necessil^  from  the  Cartesian  principles,  and  which  had  been  specially 
developed  by  Geulinx— with  natural  law.     To  these  causes  shoald  be  added,  on  the 
other  hand,  Spinoza's  acquaintance  with  Neo-Platonic  doctrines,  whether  through  the 
Cabala  or  through  the  works  of  Giordano  Brono,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  through 
both.    Spinoza,  undertaking  to  translate  the  poetioo-philosophical  notions  issuing 
from  Neo-Platonism  into  scientific  conceptions,  blended  them  with  the  results  of  his 
critique  of  CartesianiBm.     The  Traetatus  de  Deo^  eta ,  represents  a  stadium  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spinoza's  philosophical  development  antecedent  to  the  Ethics  (see  Sigwart,  p. 
181  seq.)    Spinoza's  study  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  falls  within  the  period  included 
between  the  composition  of  the  two  dialogaes  which  are  included  in  the  Traetahu  de 
Deo,  etc.,  and  of  which  at  least  the  first  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and 
the  composition  of  thO  Traatoitue  itself,  and  hia  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Bacon  faUs 
within  the  time  between  the  composition  of  the  Tractatm  de  Deo  and  the  TractatVM  de 
inUBeetue  emendatione.    The  meet  important  of  the  differences  between  the  Traetattu 
de  Deo  and  the  Ethtes  are,  that  in  the  former  the  conception  of  God  as  the  meet  per- 
fect being,  but  in  the  latter  the  conception  of  substance,  as  of  that  which  is  in  and 
through  itself,  precedes,  and  that  in  the  Traetccttu  an  objective  causal  relation  is 
assumed  as  connecting  thought  and  extension,  notwithstanding  their  alleged  absolute 
unlikeness — an  unlikeness  so  great  that  the  oonceptions  of  thought  and  extension  are 
affirmed  to  have  nothing  in  common — ^wlule  in  the  Ethics  it  is  asserted  that  the  causal 
relation  cannot  exist  between  i^tiwimiiftT  things,  and  that  therefore  no  such  relation  exists 
between  thought  and  extension.    The  dialogaes  contained  in  the  Traetatm  axe  a  devel- 
opment of  the  oonoeption  of  nature  regarded  as  infinite. 

The  T^ractatuB  de  InteUectus  Bmendatione  (a  fragment,  written  probably  before  1661, 
and  perhaps  as  early  as  1655  or  1656)  is  a  development  of  ideas  concerning  method,  of 
which  the  fundamental  features  are  contained  in  Spinoza's  principal  work,  the  Btihiee, 
The  goods  of  the  world,  we  axe  here  told,  are  unsatisfying;  the  knowledge  of  tmth 
ia  the  noblest  good. 
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The  BtfUca  was  written  in  the  yean  1662-65,  but  appean  to  have  been  xmdeigoing 
constant  revision  until  the  time  of  Spinoza's  death.  Spinoza  in  this  work  adopts  as  his 
point  of  departure  the  Oarteedan  d^nitlon  of  substanoe,  the  conseqnenoes  of  which  are 
developed  by  him  with  greater  logical  consistency  than  they  had  been  by  Descartes. 
Descartes  had  defined  substance,  taken  absolutely,  as  "that  which  so  exists  that  it 
needs  nothing  else  for  its  existence"  {res  qua  ita  esastU,  tU  ntiUa  dUa  re  indigeai  ad 
exi8tendum)y  while  **  created  substance  *'  vnis,  according  to  hiin2J^Jba&.J^Gh  needs 
only  the  concourse  of  God  for  its  existence  "  {reg,  gum  9dh  B^TSncwrm  eget  ad  eaaiS' 
iendum),  Spinoza  deJBnes  substance  {Bith.j  p.  I.,  del  8)  as  "that  which  exists  in 
itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself,  i,  &,  the  conception  of  which  can  be  formed  without 
the  aid  of  the  conception  of  anything  else  "  {per  aubstantiam  inteBigo  idy  quod  %n  86 
est  et  per  ae  eondpUur,  hoe  est  id,  eujus  eonceptua  non  indiget  eonceptu  aUeriue  rei, 
a  quo  formari  debeat).  Deacartes  and  Spinoza  have  alike  neglected  in  their  defi- 
nitions of  substance  to  separate  the  two  oategories,  which  Kant  distinguishes  as 
subsistence  (of.  which  the  coirelate  is  the  inherence  of  predicates)  and  causaliiiy 
(whose  correlate  is  the  dependence  of  effects).  The  ohtrla  (substance)  of  Aristotie 
is  identified  by  them  with  the  efficient  cause  of  existence.  But  since  Gk>d  is  recog- 
nized by  both  as  the  only  cause  of  all  that  is  (though  not  demonstrated  l>y  fault- 
less aiguments  to  be  such),  it  follows  at  once,  that  he  must  be  viewed  by  both  as  also 
the  only  substance.  That  Descartes  admits  the  existence  of  substances  which  cannot 
be  included  under  his  definition  of  substance  is  an  inconsequence  which  is  avoided  by 
Spinoza,  who  proclaims  (}od  as  the  only  substance,  and  denies  that  anything  which  is 
not  Gk)d  is  substantial.  Let  non-inherence  and  non-dependence  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  substance  as  among  the  essential  marks  of  the  latter,  and  yet  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  from  this  definition  that  that  which  is  conditioned,  even  though  it  may 
not  properly  be  called  substantial,  can  only  exist  as  inheient  in  something  other  than 
itself ;  it  only  follows,  that  another  term  is  required  to  denote  that  which  at'  once  is 
the  substratum  of  the  inhering,  and  which  yet,  as'  conditioned,  depends  on  something 
else.  Without  such  another  term  the  definition  of  substance  must  be  so  framed  as 
not  to  confound  the  two  essentially  different  relations :  inherence  and  dependence ; 
otherwise  the  supx>osed  demonstration  is  a  subreption. 

Spinoza  opens  his  Ethics  with  a  number  of  definitions  and  axioms  after  the  manner 
«f  Euclid,  intending  therefrom,  by  strictiy  syllogistic  procedures,  "  in  aocordanoe  with 
the  method  of  geometry,"  to  deduce  the  theorems  of  his  system.  By  this  means  he 
expected  to  secure  for  his  doctrine  mathematical  certainty.  But  the  undertaking  was 
illusory.  Euclid's  definitions  are,  indeed,  given  at  the  outset  as  merely  nominal  expla- 
nations of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  employed.  But  they  are  shown  io 
the  end  to  be  real  definitions,  t.  e, ,  definitions  of  real,  mathematical  objects.  Spinoza, 
on  the  contraiy,  has  not  actually  proved  the  realily  of  the  subjects  of  his  definitions. 
Euclid's  definitions  are  clear  and  may  be  easily  followed  by  the  imagination— qualities 
which  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  definitions  of  Spinoza,  or  which,  where  figu- 
rative expressions  are  employed  (like  in  ae  eaae,  eta),  are  only  simulated;  some  of  the 
definitions  of  Spinoza  (like  that  of  ca/uaa  am^  etc.)  involve  contradictions.  Euclid  em- 
ploys his  terms  throughout  only  in  the  sense  fixed  upon  in  the  definitions ;  Spinoza 
sometimes  presents  an  argumentation,  the  first  part  of  which  is  rendered  plausible  by 
the  employment  of  expressions  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  while  in  the  second 
luirt  the  same  expressions  are  repeated  in  the  senses  given  them  by  his  (arbitrary)  defi- 
nitions, so  that  the  conclusion  is  obtained  through  a  paralogism,  the  guatemio  temd- 
fUfrunij  a  "  synthetic"  definition  being  interchanged  with  an  "  analytical "  (of.  my  Sys- 
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tern  of  Logic,  §§  61  and  126).  (ProofB  of  thk  will  appear  below,  a  ^.,  in  ooxmeotion 
with  the  dootrineB  of  eubstaace  and  ea/tua  md  and  of  love.)  Spinoza's  Ethiei  is  by  no 
means  (as,  notably,  F.  H.  Jaoobi  among  others  sapposed)  theoretically  inefntable,  bnt 
rather  (as  Leibnitas,  Herbart,  and  others  have  rightly  judged)  replete  with  paralogism&* 

The  first  Definition  of  Part  I  of  the  Ethics  is  the  following :  "  By  that  which  is  the 
canse  of  itself  I  rmderstand  that  whose  essence  involves  ezistenoe,  or  that,  whose 
nature  can  only  be  conceived  as  ezistenf*  {per  eanuam  mi  intdUgo  id,  et^  esgenUa 
invoimt  ^oHsteTiUam  sive  id,  mijua  natura  non  potest  eonoipi  rM  existens.  )t 

The  second  Definition  is :  '^  That  thing  is  said  to  be  finite  in  its  kind  which  can  be 
limited  by  another  of  the  same  nature ''  {Ect  res  dicitur  in  tuo  genere  firdta,  giuB  aUa 
(juedem  natura  terrninoH  potest).  By  way  of  illustration,  Spinoza  adds  that  a 
body  is  finite  when  it  is  possible  to  conceive  another  still  Uuger ;  in  like  manner,  a 
thought  is  finite  when  limited  by  another  thought;  but  bodies  are  not  limited  by 
thoughts,  nor  thoughts  by  bodie&f 

*  The  ezposme  of  the  paralogising  InTid'ved  In  tiie  fnndameatel  porftions  la  a  ncccM«ry  port  of  an  eiEpo* 
Bltion  of  8pinoa(a*B  system,  for  any  one  who  would  aoqniie  a  thorough  insight  into  that  qratem.  Bat  in  ocder 
not  to  obecDie  the  aeqoenoe  of  doctrinos  in  the  poritivo  ezpocdtioa  of  Spinoza^s  teaohings,  wo  shall  offer  our 
remarks  upon  the  paralogiBms  contained  in  them  in  the  following  notes  under  the  text.  Spinoza's  philosophi- 
cal importance  arises  from  the  f imdamental  opinion  maintained  by  him,  that  the  xwydiical,  taken  In  the  widest 
sense  (the  mental,  the  animate,  force),  is  sabstantially  identical  with  the  extended,  which  is  peroeiTod  as 
material  and  follows  the  laws  of  mechanics;  this  Honism  (like  Dualism,  Bplrltaaliam,  Materialism,  Ozltidsm) 
Is  one  of  the  great  and  noteworthy  philoeophical  hypotheses.  So,  too,  the  tendency  towBrdszigid  demcnstntian 
is  worthy  of  attention  and  respect;  hat  the  idea  that  Spinoza  has  realized  this  tendency  and  has  advanced 
real  proofs  of  his  doctrine  is  a  mere  preJTidioe^  whidi  deserves  not  to  be  reqiected,  bat  to  be  swept  away. 
False  leasonings  shoold  be  oorrected  by  exposing  their  fanKs;  this  and  nothing  else  is  dne  to  them.  What- 
ever in  Sirfnoni  was  genuinely  great,  has  maintained  itself  against  every  assault,  and  attained  to  permanent 
Influenoe  in  the  historical  development  of  philosophy ;  bnt  veneration  misses  its  end  when  it  deslree  that  the 
nimbns  of  the  "  holy,  rejected  Spinoza'^  should  cover  his  blunders.  To  the  "  holy  "  in  him  (with  Schleier* 
maoher)  on  "olfering  of  ringleta,^^  but  to  his  paralogisms,  dissecting  critidsm ;  thus  each  win  receive  its  dues. 

t  The  conception  of  a  "eatcsa  stil"  is,  if  taken  literally,  an  irrational  one;  for,  hi  order  that  an  object 
oauae  itself,  it  is  necessary  that  it  exist  before  itself:  without  existing  it  can  caose  nothing,  and  it  must  exist 
before  itsdf,  since  by  hypothesiB  it  is  yet  to  be  caused.  The  expresrion  implies,  according  to  Spinaia*shiten- 
tion,  the  dependence  of  existence  on  essence;  bat  the  latter  of  these  cannot  cause  the  former,  unless  i^  aheady 
exists  itself,  L  e.  what  was  to  be  caused  exists  already  before  being  caused.  Spinooa  snireptitionaly  objecti- 
fies, after  the  manner  of  medieeval  Bealists,  a  distinction  which  is  only  poasible  in  abstraction,  the  distinction  - 
namdy,  between  esaonoe  and  existence.  He  tzeats  these  latter  as  objectively  distinct,  the  latter  preeoppodng 
the  former,  and  the  former  conditioning  or  causing  the  latter.  Theexpresslcn  ccauawwl  could  only  be  justified 
as,  say,  an  inexact  designation  for  the  catisetew  the  latter  negative  but  only  adeq:nate  expression  being  thus 
changed  into  the  farmer  positive  bnt  inadequate  on&  (The  case  of  a  being  already  existing,  being  raised  by 
its  own  action  to  a  higher  plane,  tarnishes  no  analogy  competent  to  justify  the  irrational  idea  of  exirtenoe 
through  self-oinsation,  and  to  say  that  "otmsi  mU^  is  only  an  absurdity  when  predicated  of  the  finite,  and 
not  when  aiBnned  of  the  infinite,  were  a  speonlative  assertion,  which  would  make  of  the  infinite  the  "aewer* 
mentioned  by  Hegel  in  his  criticism  of  Berkeley,  into  which  all  oontradictians  flow  together.)  The  exprcasions 
employed  by  Spinoza  in  defining  "causa  sui,"  namely,  "enenifti  involvetu  exMentiam'"  or  " non  jmsm  can- 
dpi  nm  CBBMena;^  imply  the  same  fault,  which  is  involved  in  the  ontological  argument  (see  above,  %%  en 
Anselm  and  DeacartesX  and  they  are  cniployed  by  Spinoza  in  a  like  faulty  sense  In  the  following  demooslzar 
tlons.  That  every  argument  from  definitions  presapposes  tiie  previously  established  exIMenoe  of  thp  thing 
<^<»fiT>^,  is  a  logical  postulate,  against  which  Splnoia  rfns  as  nalvdy  as  Animhn,  and  much  more  so  than  Dea> 
cartes.  By  appealing  to  the  pretended  impHcation  of  existence  hi  etaenUa^  that  which  in  his  azbitzazy  defi- 
nitions is  conceived.  In  part,  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  nature,  is  covered  with  the  deceptive  semblance  ol 
reality,  and  the  actually  reel  is  in  many  insftanoee  concealed  from  view. 

X  This  definition  of  that  which  is  finite  in  ita  Mnd  is  only  applicable  to  objects  (r«),  side  by  side  with 
which  others  can  exist  and  for  which  ooexiflbence  implies  mutual  limitation ;  it  loees  all  its  significanoe'when 
applied  not  to  such  rec,  but  to  natorss  or  attributes,  as  e.  g.,  if  the  question  were  asked,  whether  the  qnadratio 
nature  or  the  essence  of  the  square,  i.  e.,  the  limitation  of  a  plane  figure  by  four  equal  straight  lines  farming 
only  light  angles  with  each  other,  Ib  flniie  or  infinite  in  its  Und,  or  whether  human  nature,  aquiline  natovBi 


ia  third,  f onitii,  and  fifth  deSnitdoiu,  foQow  Uie  etatemeats  of  wb&t  Spinoza  nnder- 
BtAiidBb;  cnibBtAiice,  attribute,  and  mode.  "  By  satutanoe  I  tmdeniand  that  which  is 
in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  Itself,  i.  e.,  the  couceptloD  of  which  can  be  formed  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  conception  of  any  otiier  thing."  "  B;  attribute  I  understand  that 
which  the  mind  perceiTea  as  constitating  the  essence  of  substance."  "By  mode  I 
ludentuid  the  acoideiits  of  sabetance,  oc  that  which  is  in  something  else,  thioogh  the 
aid  of  which  also  it  is  concetTed."  (Per  tudtlaritCam  intdUgo  id,  qvod  in  te  ett  et  per  m 
cOTWipitiiT,  hoe  at  id,  euju»  eoTunptvt  noa  iTtdiget  eoneepta  aUeriv*  rei,  a  quo  formari  de- 
beat.  Per  attrt&utunt  inteBigo  id,  quod  inttOeetiu  de  miMtanHa  perdpit  tamquam  ^u 
enentiara  ooti«lituetu  ["  oonsUttwn*^'  here  is  nenter,  and  qnaMes  quod,  at,  Del  VJ.). 
Per  modum  intMgo  tubetarUia  afietima  tivt  id,  gvod  in  aHo  at,  per  quod  ctiam  coneipt- 
tuT.)  It  thus  appears  that  the  ezpresaionii  in  m  «ue  and  in  ai&>  eaie  milk,  the  difference 
between  BabBtamce  and  aftectioiia  or  modes,  while  the  attributes  together  consbitnte 
the  sabetance.  In  each  cose  Spinoza  tells  how  the  thing  deOnod  ia  and  how  it  is  con- 
ceived (i.  e.,  when  adeqnately  conoeived,  la  which  case  the  conception  agrees  with  the 
reality.)  The  attempt  has  been  made  tA  interpret  his  definition  of  attxibnte  in  a  waj 
which  wonld  obliterate  the  difFerenoe  between  Spinozism  and  Kantianism,  namely,  by 
supposing  Spinoza  to  mean  that  the  distdnotion  of  attribntee  ie  doe  only  to  a  mental 
act  on  OUT  part,  and  that  we  then  objectify  the  distJnctdon,  aa  thoogh  it  were  founded 
In  the  nature  of  sabetance ;  so,  it  is  added,  a  really  white  surface  appears  to  tho 
eye  bine  oc  green  when  viewed  through  a  blue  or  green  ^aaa.  But  this  interpretation, 
which  would  make  of  Spinoza  a  Subjectivist,  is  not  in  bannony  with  the  gencial 
character  of  his  philosophy,  which  is  much  rather  objective,  nor  with  his  ezfresa  Ian 
googo  (a,  g.  in  Def.  VI. :  tuMantiam  corutanUm  injlnitia  attribvtit,  etc.)  The  attri  ■ 
bntee  are,  according  to  Spinoza,  in  reality,  not  indeed  separated  from  each  other  in  the 

IcoDinc  natuR,  etc,  tXB  limited  or  mdimJtsd.  And  jK  Siitnou,  when  the  deflsltlon,  la  vleir  ol  the  oxtinplc* 
dud  bj  hira— to  tlia  Ont  ol  which,  aC  l£ail^  It  la  mpwprliito  hm  eDoe  bam  gnntel,  lUcntria  makes  ot  IL 
thU  DUcU  BIO,  Id  whkh  the  limit  ol  Ita  -■— "'-g  and  truth  u  above  gitm  li  loTKOttat,  and  conunlta,  bosido, 
tha  swaod,  atUl  irono  bnlt,  at  maUng  ths  slteiloii  ot  ""i*-"—  to  coiuiEt,  cat  In  tho  posiIbUlty  ot  ■ 
"natnra^orui  "attribnta"  bdng  limited  bj  another  (geDeiiaillj  Hlaiilar,  bnt  BpodAcallj  different)  natnn, 
bat  nsllj  In  the  poadbilily  ol  a  nUoie  being  limited  bf  Itaelt  u  ■  leaoad  natony-iihlch  is  abnoid.  He  nn 
tumalj  (hi  tha  damoiutnUon  to  Fnp.  VTI. :  <tmnte>iiMliiRCIiia>ReoeMiiMoliVliUia)otthatnibMUM<ii'bioh 
bM  but «  elngle  (Uillnits,  thai  it  la  not  thiitn.  alnca  othmrlse  (loondlng  lo  tha  aecond  aeAnlUm)  it  mnst  be 
lindtad  by  another  nbatanca  ot  the  aama  iiBtiin,  which  i£  Impoa^le,  becaoae  no  t^Q  mbitancGa  with  tha 
OHM  attdbnte  on  aM ;  bat  thig  latter  alBrmatlsn  he  hae  pmied  bf  tdmtifj^g  snbi<lui«  with  the  tutaLtj 
ot  ita  atOlbntta,  whence  !t  hierllablT  followi  that  the  mbetonce  of  one  atttlbnte  or  mo  niton  Is  to  bo  coo- 
otdred  ■£  abaohiteiy  identical  with  thla  attflbata  or  nMme;  thn  llmitulan,  theretore,  of  ^de  nbetanoe  bj 
anMhar  ol  tba  aaine  natore,  wmld  be  the  Umltatlon  ot  the  same  natsre  by  Itaolf  u  ■  leaKid  sabuB.  Tha  ab- 
nrdlty  ot  thla  oonoloilaa,  howevtf,  oannot  prvro  the  non-UmitatSoa  ol  tha  natnre  or  mbelanw,  becanea  It  la 
■n  abantdl^  aiUng  not  tiom  tha  byi»Ch«ii  ot  lindtatlon,  bnl  from  B^nou^e  sbHUd  mode  ot  pcoccdurt 
T>e  qudraUo  natnro.  the  aqniilne  nUon,  eta,  a  a  eubatann  IdmUcal  with  any  ench  ontniB,  cannot  tie 
limited  by  Uaelt  la  another  nature  or  nbManee ;  (hie,  however,  la  not  becanae  it  la  nnlimited  or  infinite,  tmt 
bRuie  It  la  not  dlfletant  fnnn  llecit— 1  Is  not  eqnnl  to  3— and  also  becanse  the  IdM  ot  tbo  limitation  of  one 
thing  by  another  homegcneona  thing  1a  clearly  and  fully  appUtmble  only  to  objects  eidetlng  side  by  side,  rea, 
and  not  to  '■  natures."  The  deceptive  appcaiince  ct  demonstnUloa  la  tonnded  hi  (ho  misleading  eipreoion : 
nrtetnnao  unlM  natBra,  '■  anbstancB  ot  ono  nalBre,"*biob  Huomone  op  tlie  idea  ot  a  otiiKTBto  oristenoe 
diadnct  tmm  the  nalme  nc  attribnta  ItscU,  which  Ida,  after  being  employed  hi  the  paialogiaii,  in  again  set 
aelde  by  Bidnoia  thnngh  tecoone  to  his  deflnltlons  and  tbo  propoeitlons  derived  fnim  them.  Bat  the  pus- 
leglBH  has  provided,  mcajtwhUe,  a  principle,  by  wtilch  a  show  ot  Jn^JfiAtlon  la  Kcared  tor  Sl^no^^a  procv- 
dire  in  admitting  on);  that  which  Is  wlthont  limit  (oitendon).  or  that  which  at  any  rata  csa  be  regarded  ai 
nnlimited  (ooiniaMa),  to  be  an  attrlbnta  or  a  fuutira,  and  in  nlegitlng  all  else  to  lbs  close  ol  aRecUone  ot 
modes.  (To  Ihe  sima  lenlt,  nim,  leads  the  aabssiaent  deflnitlDn  ot  atlwlion  oi  modo-a  di'Unltian  dosoly 
talatedtotllntotlli' 
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I^bstance  to  which  they  belong,  bnt  they  are  different,  and  the  mind  in  distingnishing 
r  them  does  bnt  recognize  their  intrinsio  diyersitj ;  the  vezy  existence  of  the  mind  im- 
plies of  itself  the  existence  of  the  attribute  of  thought,  and  the  real  distinction  of  the 
latter  from  extension.  It  is  only  the  act  of  isolating  the  single  attribute,  of  separating 
it  for  the  tinre  from  the  really  nnseparated  nnity  in  which  all  the  attributes  are  com- 
bined, for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  apart  (»*.  e..  it  is  only  the  '^  gtuUemu  cansidera- 
tur^%  that  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  mind.  The  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a 
prism  which  analyzes  the  white  ray  of  light  may  be  allowed,  but  the  comparison  of  it 
to  a  spectator  who  varies  the  color  by  using  now  a  blue,  and  now  a  green  glass  is  at 
least  liable  to  mislead,  and  suggests  a  false  interpretation.  The  distinction  of  attri- 
butes by  Spinoza,  which  may  seem  to  justify  a  snbjectiTistic  interpretation  of  his 
doctrine  of  attributes,  is  but  a  distinction  of  various  inseparable  phases  of  the  sub- 
stance which  the  attributes  constitute,  a  distinction  which  repeats  itself  in  our  concep- 
tion of  substance.  But  each  of  these  attributes  or  phases,  like  different  definitions  of 
the  circle,  etc.,  is  a  complete  expression  of  the  substance,  because  they  are  all  insep- 
arably connected  with  each  other.  (Cf .  Spinoza^s  comparison  of  the  attributes  in  sub- 
stance to  smoothness  and  whiteness  in  one  surface,  or  to  Israel,  who  wrestled  with 
God,  and  Jacob,  who  seized  upon  the  heel  of  his  brother ;  see  Epist.  27,  and  cf .  Tren- 
delenburg. JIi9t.  BeUr,^  UL,  p.  868.)  The  substance  is  the  totality  of  the  attributes 
themselves ;  the  modes,  on  the  contrary,  are  something  other,  secondary ;  for  which 
reason,  also,  Spinoza  can  say  (in  the  corollary  to  Prop.  YI.)  that  there  exists  nothing 
but  substance  and  affections,  not  as  though  the  attributes  as  such  had  no  existence,  or 
as  though  they  were  not  realiter  different  from  each  other,  but  because  their  existence, 
in  the  mentioning  of  substance,  has  already  been  indicated.  The  modes  of  substance 
do  not  constitute  a  positive  addition  to  it.  Th^y  are,  on  the  contrary,  mere  limita- 
tions of  it,  determinations,  hence  negations  (**  omnia  determinatiOj*^  says  Spinoza,  *'  est 
negatio^^)y  just  as  every  mathematical  body,  in  virtue  of  its  limitation,  is  a  determina- 
tion of  the  realm  of  infinite  extension  (negation  of  that  portion  of  space  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  body). 

The  modes,  or  accidents,  are  not  constitaent  parts  of  substance ;  substance  is  by 
nature  prior  to  its  accidents  (according  to  Prop.  I.,  which  is  deduced  directly  from  the 
definitions),  and  must,  in  order  to  be  viewed  in  its  true  nature,  be  considered  apart 
from  its  aoddents  and  in  se  (Demonstr.  of  Prop.  Y. :  d&pasUis  affectumbus  et  in  $e  eomr 
tiderata).  Hence  Spinoza  cannot  mean  by  substance  a  concrete  thing,  for  the  latter 
can  never  exist  without  individual  determinations  (which  Spinoza  reckons  among 
<<  affections"  or  accidents),  nor  be  considered  **  apart  from  its  accidents,"  or  as  it  truly 
and  really  exists*  By  substance,  in  Spinoza's  language,  we  can  only  understand  an 
Abstractum,  to  which  he  yet  (after  the  manner  of  mediasval  realists)  attributes  inde- 
pendent existence.*   . 

*  In  rnftririfig  the  diffareoioe  betvrem  anbstsnoe  and  its  Mddents,  Spincoa  Ignores  the  figamtive  character 
of  the  expreadonfl  employed  by  him ;  in  «e  eate  and  in  alio  esM  ("existence  in  sdf  "  and  ^'existence  in  some- 
thing else"),  and  their  hioompefcenoe  to  seire  as  criteria  oC  the  attribntlYe  or  modal  character  of  any  of  the 
dements  of  an  objeot.  Extension  and  thought  are  Tiewed  by  him  as  attribates;  if,  therefore,  sabstanoe  is  in 
itself,  so  are  extension  and  thooght  in  extension  and  thonght— «  statement  with  which  no  dear  idea  can  be 
connected.  Every  ptttlonlat  thought  and  act  of  will  is  Tiewed  by  him  as  a  mode ;  bat  that  these  are  in  the 
general  attrlbnte  termed  fhooght  can,  at  the  most,  be  said  only  in  a  fignrative  sense,  since  the  expreasion 
being  in  has  no  proper  meaning  except  in  connection  with  the  attribute  cf  extension.  If,  moreoyer,  we  ex* 
tend  the  application  of  this  distinotian  between  sabstanoe  or  attrlbnte  and  modes,  and  of  this  phraseology, 
to  other  cases  than  those  mentioned  by  Bpinon  (which  must  be  allowable,  since  Spinoia's  afflrmatlop  that 
thought  and  extension  are  the  only  knowsble  attTibotes  is  orbitnury,  and  founded  only  on  a  series  o<  panlo- 
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The  next*  definition  is :  By  God  I  nndeistand  the  absolutely  infinite  being,  ».  e.^  the 
sabstance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite essence.  {PerDewn  irUdUgo  ens  absolute  infinitum,  hoc  est  subetantiam  constantem 
infinUia  atiributis,  quorum  unumquodque  cetemam  et  infinitam  essentiam  exprimit.)  The 
expression  "  absolutely  infinite  "  is  explained  in  the  MopUeatio,  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  expression  **  infinite  xq  its  kind  "  {in  suo  genere  infinitum) ;  that  which  Ib  unlimited 
ox  infinite  in  its  kind  only,  is  not  such  in  respect  of  lUl  possible  attributes ;  but  the  ab- 
solutely infinite  is  infinite  in  respect  of  all  attributes.* 

The  seventh  Definition  relates  to  freedom :  That  thing  is  called  free  which  exists  by 
the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature  and  the  determining  cause  of  whose  activity  is  in 
itself  alone.  But  that  is  called  necessary,  or  rather  constraiued,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  another,  and  whose  activity  is  the  result  of  fixed  and  determinate  causes  (ea  res  Ubera 
didtur^  qua  ex  sola  sua  natures  neeessitate  existit  etase  sola  ad  agendum  determinatur, 
Nenessofria  autem  vel  potius  eoacta  quae  ab  aUo  determinatur  ad  existendum  et  operandum 
eerta  ac  determinata  raUone),\ 

glBDiBX  and  if  we  afflnn,  aooordingljr,  tbat  the  aoddentB  (a^tfoMonet)  of  any  eesaioe  or  natme  that  may  be 
defined  are  in  that  essence,  we  ore  condacted  neoeanzily  to  the  aasertion  that,  for  example,  the  spedflo  length 
of  the  side  cl  any  partlcnlar  square  and  the  position  of  the  aqnare  are  immanent  in  the  quadratic  nature,  or 
that  the  indiridiial  man,  eagle,  Uon,  exists  in  human,  aquiline,  or  leonine  nature.  Thus  we  are  landed  at 
once  hi  a  crude  ReaUsm  (hi  the  mediceval  sense  of  the  term),  whose  sdentiflo  legitimaq7  is  simply  pre- 
supposed, but  not  demonstrated  by  Spinooa.  The  counter-arguments  of  Nominalism  are  nowhere  confuted 
by  Spinoaa,  who,  on  the  contrary,  admits  thehr  justice  hi  theozy,  while  he  indicates  the  contrary  by  his  prao- 
tioe. 

He  proceeds  here,  as,  In  logical  respects,  everywhere,  in  a  manner  altogether  naive.  /fiesM  (jyvirapx«tv; 
la,  indeed,  also  an  Aristotelian  expression ;  but,  as  employed  t^  Aristotle,  it  has  an  intelligible  and  legitimate 
winning,  since  for  Aristotle  the  substances  to  which,  as  he  says,  the  name  of  substance  preeminently  be> 
longs  (irpMroi  ovatot)  are  all  individual  objects,  in  which  whatever  can  be  predicated  of  them  may  be  said 
to  be.  Of  individual  objects  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  axe  considered  "  eere,"  I.  e.,  as  they  really  are,  "  ile- 
posUia  (^ffectUmOnta  "  (hence,  after  making  abstraction,  «.  g,,  of  figure  and  limitation,  and  retaining  in  mind 
only  the  attribute  of  extension,  and  after  making  abstraction  of  all  that  which  diwtJnguishes  one  thinking 
behig  from  another,  and  retaining  only  the  attribute  of  thought) ;  to  say  so  presupposes  that  other  significa- 
tion of  substance  and  the  substantial,  according  to  which  the  words  stand  for  esBmUa  and  the  ««ftTiMfti,  in 
ovder  to  establish  by  universal  criteria  the  diiference  between  the  substantial,  in  the  sense  of  the  essential, 
and  the  unessential,  a  profound  and  thorough  logical  investigation  Is  requisite.  This  investigation  Spinosa 
has  not  mode,  but  makes  up  for  its  lack  by  retaining  expressions  which  have  a  relative  propriety  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  signification  of  substance,  the  one  in  which  Spinosa  does  not  employ  the  teim.  These 
expressions  are  "in  se"  and  "  to  alio  «m6,«  and  this  uncritical  blundering  is  then  necessarily  followed  by  an 
utter  confusion  of  ideas.  The  first  signiflcatlon  of  substance  Is  given  up,  and  the  second  Is  corrupted,  In  that 
only  that  is  allowed  to  be  substantial,  in  connection  with  which  the  expression  "to  be  in"  has  a  real  sense 
(t  «.,  extcnsionX  or  is  susceptible,  in  case  of  emergency,  of  having  such  a  sense  interpreted  into  It  (i.  e., 
cof/ttaUo\  whfle  all  else  («.  flr.,  that  which  in  the  square  is  eaBendal  to  its  being  a  square,  or  in  man,  to  his 
being  man,  etc.)  is  classed  among  accidents  and  modes,  as  being  uncasentiaL  The  supposed  rigorous  en- 
chahiment  of  ideas,  which  has  been  unjustly  praised  in  the  "  JSMA»"  of  Spinosa,  is  based,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  on  defects  of  clearness  and  on  poialogisms.  A  good  part  of  his  theorems  are  far 
better  than  his  argumentations.  ) 

*  Bphiooa  admits  that  thero  exist  nnmberless  other  attributes  beside  thought  and  extension,  but  he  silips 
over  this  point;  os  to  what  these  attributes  can  be,  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  But  with  this  definition  of 
"  (Sod,"  It  is  not  diflScult  for  Spincso^who,  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  demonstration  demand  it,  is  pre- 
pared, by  means  of  the  irrational  conception  of  "  essence  involving  existence,"  to  prove,  through  the  onto- 
loglcal  paralogism,  that  the  definition  is  objectively  correct— to  include  hi  the  unity  of  substance  aU  that  ao- 
tnoDy  exists.  In  doing  this,  however,  as  in  all  his  poralogisms,  it  need  not  be  said  that  he  is  not  at  all  to  be 
considered  as  actuated  by  a  sophistical  intention,  but  simply  as  under  the  infiuence  of  an  unconscious  self- 
deception* 

t  The  first  part  of  the  definition  of  res  Ubera  Involves  the  some  error  as  the  positive  use  of  the  cxprea- 
slon  oaiua  tui,  namely,  the  confoundhig  of  nncauaedness  in  the  eternal  and  primitivo  being  with  self- 
ratisation,  i,  «.,  with  an  existence  caused  by  its  own  notxae  (as  if  the  latter-even  making  abstrocUon  of 
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The  eighth  Definition  links  the  conception  of  eternity  with  the  ontological  Paralo 
giszn :  By  eternity  I  understand  ezistence  itself,  in  as  far  as  it  is  conceived  necessarily 
to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal  thing  {per  CBtemitatem  irvtdUgo  iptam 
exiiterUiam,  gttatenus  ex  sda  rd  cBterruB  definUkme  neceasario  seqyi  eondpUur). 

To  the  eight  definitions  Spinoza  adds  seven  axioms.  The  first  Axiom  is :  Every- 
thing which  is,  is  either  in  itself  or  in  some  other  thing.  {Omnia,  qua  sunt,  vd  in 
86  vel  in  alio  sunf).  * 

The  second  Axiom  is :  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  l^irongh  another,  must  be 
conceived  through  itself  (id  quod  per  dUud  non  potest  condpi,  per  se  eondpi  debet).i 

The  third  Axiom  is :  A  determinate  cause  being  given,  the  effect  necessarily  fol- 
lows, and  per  contra :  if  no  determinate  canse  be  given,  it  is  impossible  that  the  effect 
should  follow.  (Ex  data  eanisa  determinata  necesaario  seguUur  effectus,  et  contra :  si 
nvUa  detur  determinata  causa,  impossible  est,  ut  effedtus  seqtiatur.)t 

The  knowledge  of  the  effect  depends  upon  and  involves  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause.  {Effectus  cogniUo  a  cognitione  ca/usa  dependet  et  eandem  involeit.)  This  is  the 
fourth  Axiom,  which  expresses,  in  its  (subjective)  relation  to  human  knowledge,  the 
same  which  in  the  third  was  expressed  objectlvely.g 

The  fifth  Axiom  affirms  that  things  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  or  the  conception  of  the  one  does  not  in- 
volve the  conception  of  the  other  {qiUB  nihil  commune  cum  se  invicem  habent,  etiamper 

tim&— could  in  any  real  eense  be  the  priiu  of  existence).  The  second  part  comes  more  needy  to  the  point, 
since  in  iact  freedom  belongs  to  action,  and  not  to  entrance  into  irrit&^inn^ ;  yet  it  diverts  attention  from 
what  is  alone  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  the  whole  sphere  of  experience,  or  from  the  fact  that  every  event 
depends  on  the  co-operation  of  several  factors^  and  that  freedom  means  only  the  prevalence  of  the  internal 
factors  over  the  extemaL  Bnt  the  deflniUons  of  necessity  and  oompnlsion  should  have  been  separated  from 
.  each  other,  and  not  by  a  "m<  pottua^  amalgamated.  For  the  rest,  Spinoza  rightly  seeks  for  Che  proper  op- 
posite  of  freedom,  not  in  ncceaslty  taken  goierally,  bnt  in  a  distinct  kind  of  necessiiy,  namely,  constraint, 
which  is  to  be  defined  as  a  necessity  having  its  sonroe  not  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  oonstraint,  but  in 
something  foreign  to  that  natoxe  (whether  in  the  internal  or  the  external  world),  and  overruling  the  endeaTont 
Vj(and  fmsbrating  the  wishes)  to  which  that  nature  itadf  gives  rise. 

*  Ttiis  axiom,  combined  with  the  third  and  fourth  definitLoDS,  is  employed  (in  the  J)enu>rutraUo  to  the 
fourth  and  the  cortdlary  to  the  dxth  Fiopoeition)  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  in  reality  nothing  existn 
bnt  substances  and  their  accidents.  The  demonstration  Is  iUnsory  on  account  of  the  figurative  use  made 
of  the  expressions  in  ae  en»  and  in  aUo  ease  in  the  Definitions ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  such  plausibility 
as  the  axiom  retains,  after  the  necessary  deductions  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  the  words 
in  ae  eaae,  depends  on  the  exixessions  being  taken  literally. 

t  Two  things  are  here  left  out  of  consideration :  1.  That  rinoe  conceiving  (or  comprehending)  implies 
tho  i)eroeption  of  a  causal  nexus,  and  since  every  causal  relation  subsistB  between  two  or  more  related  ele- 
ments, not  the  disjunctives  "  either,  or,"  either  eondpi  per  aUvd  or  conc^per  ae,  but  rather  the  ooUigatives 
**as  weU,  as"  are  in  place,  i.  e.,  it  should  be  aflBrmed  that  whatever  is  conceived  la  conceived  in  and  by  means  ot 
its  rdation  to  its  canaal  correlate,  greater  weight  being  laid  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  con^elates  ao- 
onrding  to  the  drcnmstancea  of  the  case.  2.  That  the  oonoeivableneas  of  all  things  may  not  be  presup- 
posed without  farther  question,  but  that  the  inquiry  shoold  first  be  raised,  whether  there  exist  limits  to  our 
knowledge,  which  question  again  resolves  itself  into  the  (Kantian)  qnestion,  whether  there  are  no  absolute  or 
universal  limits  to  human  knowledge,  and  into  the  qnestion  (of  controlling  importance  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  immediate  problems  of  science)  as  to  what  at  any  given  time  is  the  actual  limit  of  conceivable- 
ness,  and  what  are  the  next  steps  necessary  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  things  conceivable. 

X  This  axiom  is  only  true  when  the  conception  of  cause  is  rightiy  xmderstood,  and  when  the  cause  is  not 
conceived  as  something  simple,  rather  than  composite. . 

$  It  is  choracteristio  of  BpinoEa  that,  of  the  double  relation  mentioned  t^  Aristotle  as  subsisting  between 
our  knowledge  and  tho  objective  causal  nexus,  he  here  attends  only  to  one  aspect,  namely,  to  that  knowl- 
edge which  advances  from  the  ttp&ttftov  ^vtrct  to  the  vorepov  ^u<r(t  (a  priori  ad  poateriua\  bnt  leaves  the 
other  unmentioned,  namely,  the  regreesivo  inference  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  apoateriori  adpriua^  from 
the  wrrtpov  ^virci,  which  yet  is  the  trperrpoi'  irpbf  ^^af  or  tho  if^tr  yrwptfxwrepor,  to  the  irporepor  ^iVci 
which  is  the  vmpoy  npihs  rini%. 
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se  intdcem  intdUgi  non  poeiunty  sice  eonceptus  urUu9  aUerim  eonoeptum  nan  invdlvit)^  from 
whioh,  in  oombination  with  the  preceding  aiioins,  the  condnaion  is  drawn  (in  Prop, 
m.),  that,  of  two  things  haying  nothing  in  common,  the  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  other.* 

In  the  sixth  Axiom  Spinoza  affirms  that  the  tme  representation  must  agree  with  the 
object  represented  {idea  vera  debet  cum  suo  ideato  eonvemre),\ 

The  seventh  and  hist  Axiom  asserts  that  if  aaything  can  be  conceived  as  not  exist- 
ing, its  essence  does  not  involye  existence  {qyidqidd  vit  non  ezkUTia  potest  cancipi,  gus 
essentia  nan  invalvit  eadstentiam),  % 

The  Definitions  tind  Axioms  are  followed  by  Propositions,  to  which  proofs  are  joined 
that  have  indeed  only  the  appeanmce  of  proofs,  since  the  definitions  and  postolates 
on*  which  they  depend  inyolve  logical  faults. 

The  first  Proposition,  deduced  immediately  from  Definitions  m.  and  V.,  is  as  fol« 
lows :  Substance  is  prior  to  its  accidents.  The  second  Proposition  afltens  that  two 
substances,  with  different  attributes,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other,  and  it 
ia  derived  from  the  Definition  of  substance ;  §  from  this  it  is  concluded  that  one  sub- 
stance cannot  be  the  cause  of  another  substance  haviog  attributes  different  from  its 
own ;  but  Spinoza  asserts  farther  (in  Prop.  Y.)  that  there  are  not  two  or  more  substances 
with  the  same  attribute  (because  for  him,  as  above  remarked,  the  substance  is  identical 
with  its  attributes,  and  consequently,  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  the  substance 
is  the  same),  so  that  neither  can  one  substance  be  the  cause  of  another  substance  hav- 
ing an  attribute  the  same  as  its  own ;  therefore,  he  concludes,  no  substance  can  be 
the  cause  of  another  substance  (Prop.  VI.).  One  substance  cannot  be  produced  by  an- 
other substance,  and  therefore,  since  in  reality  nothing  exists  but  substances  and  their 
affections,  not  by  anything  else  whatsoever  (Corollary  to  Prop.  VI.).  Since  one  sub- 
Bi»noe  cannot  be  produced  by  another,  it  must,  says  Spinoza  (in  the  demonstration  to 
Prop.  Vn.),  be  the  cause  of  itself,  i.  d,  according  to  the  first  definition,  its  essence  in- 
volves its  existence,  or  existence  belongs  to  its  nature  (Prop.  VII. :  Ad  naturam  sub* 
stanUcB  perUnet  exi8tere).\ 

*  To  thla  axiom  tho  abovo  remarka  on  the  rolatfon  of  causality  are  applicable.  In  the  fonrth  of  his 
Zetten  Spinet^  scoks  (with  ai)parcnt  justioo)  to  eKtabliah  the  proposition,  that  tho  causal  relation  presup> 
poacfl  flomelhlng  common  to  the  terms  of  tho  relation,  on  tho  grdmid  that,  if  the  rererBe  wore  trae,  tho  effect 
must  hare  all  which  it  haa  from  nothing. 

t  No  axiom  was  needed  here,  bat  only  a  definition  of  trnth.  TTndonbtedly  trath,  in  the  literal,  theoreti- 
cal dgniflcation  of  this  word,  is  the  agreement  between  tfaonght  and  that  portion  of  reality  to  which 
thought  is  directed.  Bat  it  is  not  tho  isolated  representation  (idea)  which  is  tme  or  telse,  bnt  only  the 
combination  of  representations  in  a  judgment  (an  affirmation) ;  when  a  representation  does  not  enter  Into 
some  form  of  assertion,  tiiere  sabsistB  neither  the  relation  of  trath  nor  of  falsehood.  This  jast  observation 
of  Aristotle  Spinoza  has  here  left  onnoticed. 

%  This  axiom  involves  tho  idea  on  which  the  ontologlcal  poraloi^sm  is  fonnded,  tho  idea  that  there  is 
a  form  of  being,  from  the  definition  of  which  we  can  infer  its  existence.  Every  real  e$8etiUa  implies,  at 
coarse,  the  being  of  the  objects  whose  essence  it  1b  ;  bat  this  proposition  is  a  mere  tautology.  Ko  essenoe 
can  bo  a  caaM  before  it  exists ;  bat  it  exists  only  in  the  objects  whose  essenoe  it  is.  That  form  of  thoaght 
which  respects  the  eaaerUta,  i.  e.,  the  (sabjocttve)  conoept  (cancepttt9\  may  indeed,  if  the  reality  of  the 
object  of  the  concept  be  presapposed,  justify  us  in  attributing,  A  prUn%  definite  predicates  to  that  object, 
but  not  without  this  presupposition,  and  it  can  therefore  In  no  cose  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  presupjx)- 
sition  itself. 

$  The  argamentation  is  correct  only  in  the  case  of  totally  different  attributes,  bnt  not  in  tii,e  case,  which 
Spinoza  excludes  as  imposrible,  of  different  attributes  generically  the  same  and  only  specifically  different. 

I  In  this  ontologlcal  demonstration,  (1)  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  the  first  proposition  needs  to  be  snp- 
plementcd  by  the  clause :  provided  that  the  substance  exists ;  (3)  the  negative  affirmation :  It  must  be 
without  a  cause,  has  been  Illegitimately  converted  into  tho  positive  one :  it  must  b»  the  cause  of  itself;  (B) 
in  the  inference :  it  must,  sinoo  It  is  not  caused  by  anything  else,  bo  caused  by  Itsdf,  the  term  cause  bos 
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The  proof  of  Prop.  Vm. :  *^  All  Babstanoe  is  neoefisarily  infinite,^'  zests  an  the  aa- 
Bertion  (in  Prop.  Y.)  that  there  oazmot  be  more  than  one  aabstanoe  having  the  aame 
attribute,* 

From  the  definition  of  Attribute  Spinoza  deduces  the  ninth  Proposition :  The  more 
reality  or  being  a  thing  has,  the  more  attributes  does  it  possess  {quo  plui  reaUtoHa 
aut  esse  unaqyaque  res  hdbety  eo  plura  attributa  ipei  eompetunt),  and  from  the  same  defi- 
nition, together  with  the  definition  of  Substance,  the  tenth  Proposition :  Every  attri- 
bute of  one  substanoe  must  be  conoeiyed  by  itself  {tawmquodgue  ttnius  wbstantia 
attributum  per  ae  eondpi  debe^,^ 

beea  taken  in  the  aeoBe  sanctioned  by  nnivvml  naige,  while  In  the  conjoined  prsmiae  ("its  eascnce  ne- 
oeenrily  involYes  existence,  or  existence  belongs  to  its  natue^— ftl  ett  {per  D^,  /.]  ipHv  eaaenUa  twtiMt 
neceaaarto  eaeistenitam  «<m  cuf  ^fu»  naturampertinet  extatm^)  the  same  tenn  in  the  expraesion  **oaiiae  of  it- 
■elf"  is  explained  in  acoocdanoe  with  BpinoA's  aiUlzazy  deflnltioa,  without  eren  an  attempt  to  show  the 
coincidenoe  of  the  two  BignificatloDs;  in  other  words,  the  fallacy  above  indicated  (p.  64)  of  a  quaternio 
temUnorum  is  committed  by  th^  oonfoonding  of  a  **deflnitioa  farmed  synthetically"  with  one  "fbimed 
analytically." 

*  That  this  proof  is  faUadons,  becanse  the  second  Definition,  on  which  also  it  resti^  inrolTeB  a  fslaa 
sappodtian,  has  been  remarked  above.  That  a  substance  is  akme  in  it»  kind  and  cannot  be  limited  by  • 
duplicate  of  itself  (since  no  such  duplicate  can  exist)  determines  nothing  impmrting  the  magnitude  and 
extension  of  the  ^^snbetsnce."  Grsnt,  for  example,  that  each  thought  is  homogeneous  with  eveiy  other 
thought,  f.  «.,  that  **  thought  generally"  is  one,  and  it  no  more  follows  that  thought  is  unbounded  and  ubi- 
quitous than  that,  because  ovezy  eagle  participates  in  the  one  aquHine  nature  (or,  to  expicm  it  in  Splno- 
zistlc  phraseology,  U  Hi  the  aquiline  nature),  the  aquiline  nature  ia  unbounded  and  nbiquitoaa,  or  that, 
supposing  our  sun  to  be  the  only  one  in  existence,  it  must  therefore  be  infinite.  A  shorter  proof  is  sal>> 
joined  by  Splnom  in  the  flzst  Bcholtnm,  founded  simply  on  Flopoa.  Til.  (ad  natunan  wubttanUa  perUnai 
exi$tere).  He  here  aigues  that  all  substance  must  be  Infinite,  because  the  finite  is  In  reality  a  partial  ne- 
gation (ex  parte  negaUo)  and  the  inflzdte  is  an  absolute  affirmation  of  exlBtence  (aimltUa  qffirmaUo  eaeto- 
tenticB  aUcuiue  futfum).  But  the  terms  of  this  argument—which  agrees  with  Splnon^s  theorem,  "omuls 
determinaiU)  eei  n«0Otfo"— involre  a  pettUo  prtne^ftt^  since  the  infinity  of  all  that  is  pcimittve  must  be 
presuppoeod,  in  ordor  justly  to  a£Qzm  that  flnitwiesB  is  a  partial  negadon  of  tUs  prlmitilTe  reality ;  one  who 
should  adopt  the  theory  of  atoms,  or  of  finite  monads,  or  perchance  of  a  finite  world  as  the  prlmitiye>%iclui7i, 
would  not  be  compelled  to  admit  this  argument  of  Splnoxa,  and  could  not  be  refuted  by  it^  (Leifanitx,  In  hia 
ConskliraUona  eur  la  doctrine  dun  BtprU  vnioereelt  hi  Erdmann^s  Extzaots  ftcm  his  Philoe.  Woiki^  p. 
179.  declares  Spinoia^s  demonstrations  concerning  substance  to  be  "pftopoUet  o»  mm  tnUtUoOaee,^) 

t  The  latter  Proposition  stands  in  a  doubtful  relation  to  the  Definition  of  substance  as  that  whidi  "Is 
in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself."  (That  substance  must  be  conceived  by  ttee^  is  not  hitended  by  Sidnoaa 
to  be  viewed  as  constituting  a  second  mark  of  substance  distinct  from  that  expressed  in  the  words :  U  in 
Ueeff;  oa  the  contrary,  since  thought  and  being  are  conceived  as  congruent,  the  two  marks  are  essentially 
idmtical.)  All  that  can  lawfully  be  Inferred  Is  that  the  atbribnte,  since  it  too  must  be  conceived  by  itadf, 
must  also  be  substantia],  or  that  no  substance  can  have  more  than  one  attribute.  In  a  Scholion  Spinoata 
repudiates  this  conclusion  as  ip^i^Tntf^M^^  becanse  it  would  conflict  with  the  substsnoe  of  the  ninth  Fropo> 
sltion,  but  he  does  not  succeed  in  overthrowing  its  formal  truth  and  necessity.  The  difference  between  attri- 
Imte  and  anbstance  cannot  consiBt  with  the  ascription  to  evoy  attribute  of  per  te  cone^  and  in  the  ninth 
Propositian  the  presupposition  that  one  substanoe  can  have  more  reality  and  being  than  another  is  itself 
left  undenumstrated.  Either  the  so-called  attribute  possesses  Independent  existence-^  which  case  it  is  a 
substance— or,  with  other  so-called  attributes,  it  must  be  affirmed  aa  a  predicate  ai  substance,  in  which 
case  it  is  in  the  substanoe  and  can  be  conceived  or  thought  only  through  the  substance,  and  it  Is,  there- 
fore, not  on  attxlbote,  but  a  mode.  It  would  be  logically  more  consistent  to  assume  the  existence  of  tae 
subetence  with  one  attribute,  or  even  of  numerous,  perhi^is  infinitely  numerous  substances,  eadi  having  one 
attribute  (substance  and  attrlbnte  thns'bdng  identfcalX  than  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  phnaUty  of  at- 
tributes. Then,  of  course,  no  disthiction  between  substances  of  greater  and  less  reality,  nor  between  infinity 
in  kind  and  absohito  infinity,  would  be  admissible.  But  Bphiosa  makes  and  maintains  tiiese  distinctiona 
in  order,  evidently— however  fisr  he  may  be  from  confessing  it— that  Us  theory  may  not  conflict  with  the 
objective  fact  of  the  actual  connection  and  mutual  relation  of  "thought"  and  "cxtention,"  or  with  hia 
monistic  convictions,  and  all  scruples  are  brushed  away  by  the  eai^  means  of  including  all  attributes  in 
the  definition  of  God  as  the  "eiw  abeohtte  infinitum;^  and  of  vindicating  the  real  validity  of  this  dkSni- 
tion  by  means  of  the  conception  of  existence  as  InvolTed  ip  eassqca.  Thus  Proposition  XJ.  is  baaed  ^ 
the  ontologlcal  FaraloglsBi* 
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Prop.  XI. :  God,  or  a  Bubstonoe  oonsLstmg  of  infinite  attribntM,  each  of  which  'ex- 
preBses  an  eternal  and  infinite  eaeenoe,  eziflts  by  neoeaoltj  (becauBe  being  belongs  to  his 
anentia,  Spinoza^s  words  are :  Bmts  Hve  suMaaUa  eonitans  infiniUs  aUributU^  quorum 
unumquodque  cBt&mam  et  infirUtam  estentiam  exprwUt^  neoeuario  exutif).  With  the 
argoment  for  the  existenoe  of  an  infinite  sabetanoe,  drawn  from  the  definition,  and 
which  Spinoza  designates  as  Demorutratio  d  priori,  he  combines  (like  Descartes)  an- 
other, founded  on  the  fact  of  our  own  existenoe,  whereby  6od*8  necessary  existence  is 
established  d  posteriori.  It  is  impossible  that  only  finite  beings  should  exist,  for  then 
they  would,  as  necessary  beings,  be  more  powerful  than  the  absolutely  infinite  being, 
since  the  ability  not  to  exist  {posse  non  existere)  is  an  impotenUa^  while  the  ability  to 
exist  {posse  existere)  is  tkpotentia.* 

Substance  is,  as  such,  indiTisible,  for  by  a  portion  of  substance  nothing  else  could  be 
understood  but  a  limited  substance,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Besides 
God  there  exists  no  other  substance ;  for  every  attribute  by  which  a  substance  can  be 
determined  is  included  in  God,  and  ther^  is  never  more  than  one  substance  having  the 
same  attribute.  There  is  only  one  God ;  for  only  one  absolutely  infinite  substanoe  can 
exist.  Not  only  do  all  attributes  belong  to  God  (sinoe  a  substanoe  consists  of  its  attri- 
butes), but  all  modes,  as  affections  of  substance,  are  also  in  God :  Whatever  is,  is  in 
God,  and  nothing  can  either  be,  or  be  conceived,  without  Qod.  {quidqmd  est^  in  Deo  est, 
et  nihU  sine  Deo  esse  neque  eoneipi  potest,  Prop.  XV.).  Spinoza  justifies  at  length  (in 
the  Scholium  to  Prop.  XY.)  the  inclusion  of  extension  in  the  definition  of  the  essence 
of  (}od.  From  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature  follow  an  infinite  number  of  things 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways ;  €k)d  is,  therefore,  the  ef&cient  cause  of  all  which  can 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  infinite  intellect,  and  he  is  the  absolutely  first  cause. 
C^  Cause,"  sorely,  only  in  a  very  figurative  sense,  since  he  was  never  without  modes.) 
God  acts  only  according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  constrained  by  no  one,  and  hence 
with  absolute  freedom,  and  he  is  the  only  free  cause.  God,  as  the  cause  of  all  things, 
is  their  immanent  (**  indwelling  ")  cause,  not  transcendent  (passing  over  into  that  which 
is  other  than  himself).  {Deus  est  omnium  rerum  causa  immanens,  non  vero  transiens, 
Propos.  XVIII.  ;  cf.  Epist.  XXL,  ad  OHdenburgvum:  Deum  omnium  rerum  ecmsam  imr 
manentem,  ut  ajunt,  non  vero  transeuntem  statuo.  Omnia,  inquam,  in  Deo  esse  et  in 
Deo  moveri  cum  Paulo  affirmo  et  forte  etiam  eum  omnibus  antiguis  phUosopMs,  licet 
aUo  modo,  et  auderem  etiam  dicere,  cum  antiguis  omnibus  Hdtraeis,  quantum  ex  quHntS' 

*  That  in  this  latter  argomcntation  oar  (sabjectire)  uncertainty  aa  to  the  reality  or  non-reality  of  ob- 
jectiye  ezistcnoo  ia  uncriticaDy  confounded  with  the  "impotence"  of  snch  eziatenoe  (whose  reality  ie  by 
thia  rery  act  presumed  beforehand).  Is  at  once  evident ;  here  again  Spinoxa,  as  ia  his  wont,  leaves  entirely 
nnnoticed  the  diyezflity  (pointed  ont  by  Nominalism,  and  still  more  emphaaiied  by  the  v^wfian  Oritidsn) 
of  the  sobjectiTe  and  objective  ekments  in  onr  knowledge  (in  the  manner  of  one-sided  "BeaUsm"  and 
of  **Dogmalimi,"  although,  in  other  reqiects,  Bpinota^s  doctrine  oontains  also  naminalistio  dements). 
That  the  azgmnent  drawn  from  the  definition  involves  a  paralogism,  which  ia  natural  to  **Ilea]l8m"  On 
the  mediaeval  sense  of  this  wordX  though  not  neoeasarlly  confined  to  the  stand-point  of  Bealism  alone,  has 
been  already  above  mentioned  (Yol.  I.,  f  96).  After  that  Spinoia,  by  means  of  the  ontt^togical  Punlogism, 
has  estabHshed  for  his  definition,  which  indndea  all  reality  in  "  Ood,'*  an  appoaranoe  of  objective  truth,  it 
is  not  dUDcnlt  fbir  him  to  oondnde  that  nothing  st  all  ezists  except  God  alone  and  tlie  modes  whidi  axe 
in  him. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which  our  exposition  In  this  compendium  must  be  confined, 
if  we  wen  tq  oontinuo  everywhere  to  point  out,  as  we  have  done  thus  £sr,  the  logical  ftdlades  of  which, 
mostly  in  the  first  steps,  but  occasionally  also  in  the  later  ones  of  the  "Ethics,**  Splnosa  is  guilty;  the 
fnfnfifmiftM  with  which  WO  hftvo  douo  this  thus  far  may  find  its  justification  in  the  importance  of  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  f  oundationa  <A  the  Bpinozlstic  doctrine,  and  In  the  compaxativo  rareness  of  exact  criticisms 
of  the  details  of  his  demonatrationf.  From  this  point  forward  a  mere  review  of  the  further  progress  In 
^ho  development  of  tb9  ideas  in  S{iinoxa*fl  ^;r"tem'ma/  suflloc 
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dam  traditionffnu,  tametri  muUis  modis  advUeratk^  an^ieere  Ucet,  On  the  distmctioii 
between  the  different  kmdB  of  canaes,  as  made  by  Spinoza,  and  by  Bntch  logiciaDS, 
Buch  as  Bnigeisdik  and  Heerebozd,  whom  Spinoza  here  more  immediately  follows,  see 
Trendelenbniigr,  Hist,  BeUr,  III.,  p.  816  seq. ;  still  earlier,  however,  had  the  Aristote- 
lian division  of  causes  into  f  onr  kinds  been  modified,  and  we  find  Petnxs  Hispanns  and 
others,  under  the  head  of  ^^Logiea  Modemorttm,''^  treating  *^  de  ccnua  tnateriaU  perma- 
nente  '*  and  ^*  de  causa  materiaU  transeuTUe;  "  the  former  is  described  as  retaining  its 
nature  in  the  effect,  as  the  iron  in  the  sword,  and  the  latter  as  losing  it,  as  the  grain 
in  the  bread.)  6od*s  existence  is  identical  with  his  essence.  All  his  attributes  are  in- 
variable. Whatever  follows  from  the  absolute  nature  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes 
is  likewise  eternal  and  infinite.  The  essence  of  the  things  produced  by  God  does  not 
iavolve  existence ;  God  is  the  cause  of  their  essence,  of  their  entrance  into  existence, 
and  of  their  continuance  in  existence.  Individual  objects  are  nothing  but  affections  of 
the  attributes  of  God,  or  modes,  by  which  €U)d*s  attributes  are  in  a  determinate  manner 
ezxiressed  (Corollary  to  Prop.  XXY. :  rea  partieularea  nihil  gunt^  niri  Dei  attributarum 
(fffectiones,  me  mo^^  quibus  Dei  aUribtUa  eerto  et  determinato  modo  escprimuntur).  All 
events,  including  all  acts  of  volition,  are  determined  by  God.  All  particular  things 
^hich  have  a  finite  and  limited  existence  can  be  determined  to  existence  and  to  ac- 
tion only  through  finite  causes,  and  not  immediately  by  God,  since  all  the  effects  of 
God's  direct  agency  are  infinite  and  eternal  (so  that,  according  to  SpinozisUo  teach- 
ing, the  possibility  of  miracles  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  interference  of  God  with  the 
order  of  nature  is  excluded).  God,  considered  in  his  attributes,  or  as  a  free  cause, 
is  called  by  Spinoza  (after  the  example  partly  of  Scholastics  who  termed  Gk)d  natura 
naturana,  and  created  existence  natura  naturata,  and  partly,  and  more  especially,  of 
Giordano  Bruno)  natura  naturans.  By  natura  naturata,  on  the  contrary,  Spinoza  un- 
derstands all  that  which  follows  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature,  or  of  either 
of  his  attributes,  i.  «.,  all  modes  of  the  attributes  of  Grod,  regarded  as  things  which  are 
in  God,  and  which,  without  God,  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived.  The  intellect, 
which,  in  distinction  from  absolute  thought  {abacitUa  eogitatio),  is  a  definite  mode  of 
thought  {modus  oogitandC)y  distinct  from  other  modes,  such  as  will,  desire,  love,  belangs, 
whether  infinite  or  finite,  to  the  natura  naturata^  and  not  to  the  natura  naturans. 
(The  infinite  intellect  is  to  be  conceived  only  as  the  immanent  unity,  and  hence  not  as 
the  sum,  but  only  as  Hieprius  of  finite  intellects,  but  in  distinction  from  eogHaUo  ad- 
soluta,  is  it  an  explicit  or  actual  unity ;  every  inUUectvs  is  somethiog  actual,  an  inteUeO' 
tio.  Will  and  intellect  are  related  to  thought,  just  as  are  motion  and  rest  to  ex- 
tension. Of.  alaoEth,  Y.,  Proposition  40,  SeAoUon:  ^^Jfens  nostra,  quatmus  intdU- 
git,  (Etemus  cogitandi  modus  eU,  qui  aUo  atemo  eogitandi  modo  determinatur  et  hie 
iterum  db  aUo  et  sio  in  infinitum^  ita  ut  omnes  simtd  Dei  cstemum  et  infinitum 
inteUectum  eonstitiiant."  In  the  Tractatus  de  Deo,  etc.,  Spinoza  terms  the  infinite 
intellect  of  God,  God's  only-begotten  Son,  in  whom  the  essence  of  all  things  is 
known  by  Grod  in  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  manner;  this  is  the  Plotinio  doo- 
trine — ^which  was  itself  suggested  by  the  Plulonic  Logos^octrine^of  the  vovc,  in 
which  were  the  ideas.  From  a  Jewish  modification  of  this  Plotinio  teaching, 
coupled  with  a  Christian  element,  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  Adam  Cadmon,  whom 
the  Cabalists  termed  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
ideas.  Spinoza,  perhaps,  took  these  conceptions  from  CaWisUo  writings,  although  his 
doctrine,  in  other  respects,  is  not  to  be  explained  as  derived  froxd^^e  Cabala.  The  im- 
mediate source  of  his  Cabalistic  knowledge  may  have  been  the  ^^'^Qate  ofHeaven^^  of 
Abraham  Cohen  Irira,  who  emigrated  from  Portugal  and  died  in  Qolland  in  1631  \  of. 
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Sigwart,  p.  00  seq.)  The  world  of  tlungs  could  have  been  created  Ttj  God  in  no  other 
maimer  and  in  no  other  order  than  the  manner  and  order  in  which  thcj  were  created, 
since  they  followed  necessarily  from  God^s  tmchangeable  natoro,  and  were  not  arbitra- 
rily produced  with  a  view  to  particular  ends.  God^s  i>ower  is  identical  with  his  essence. 
Whaterer  ib  in  his  power,  necessarily  is.  Nobbing  exists,  from  whose  nature  some  ef- 
fect does  not  follow,  since  everything  that  exists  is  a  determinate  mode  of  the  active 
power  of  Gh)d. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  Ethics  Spinoza  treats  of  the  natnie  and  origin  of  the  hu- 
man mind  (de  natura  et  origine  Inintis),  He  begins  again  with  definitions  and  axioms. 
Body  he  defines  as  the  mode,  which  expresses  in  a  determinate  manner  the  essence  of 
Qod,  in  so  far  as  he  is  considered  as  an  extended  thing.  Spinoza  defines  as  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  a  thing  all  that  which  being  given,  the  thing  is  necessarily  g^ven, 
and  which  being  wanting,  the  thing  necessarily  ceases  to  exist,  or  that  without  which 
the  thing,  and  which  itself  without  the  thing,  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived.  By 
idea  (to  which  term  Spinoza  gives  only  a  subjective  sense)  Spinoza  understands  the 
concept  {e(mceptus)  which  is  formed  by  the  mind  {mens)  as  a  thinking  thing ;  he  pre- 
fers the  term  eomeptus  to  perception  because  conceptue^  as  he  says,  seems  to  express  an 
activity,  but  perceptio  a  passivity  of  the  mind.  (The  term  idea  signifies  originally 
sliape,  form  of  an  object,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  first  applied  to  denote  the  image  of 
perception,  or  the  form  of  the  perceived  object  as  received  into  consciousness.  But 
Spinoza  wholly  disconnects  from  the  term  this  its  original  signification,  a  procedure 
the  more  easy  for  Spinoza,  since  he  was  not  restrained  by  regtml  for  Greek  linguistic 
usage.) 

By  an  '*  adequate  idea"  Spinoza  understands  an  idea  which  has  all  the  intrinsio 
marks  of  a  true  one  (in  distinction  from  the  external  mark,  namely,  the  con/oemenUa 
idem  cum  suo  ideato).  Duration  is  defined  as  the  indefinite  continuation  of  existence. 
Seality  is  identified  by  Spinoza  with  perfection.  By  particular  objects  {rea  singuiares) 
he  understands  all  finite  things.  These  definitions  are  followed  by  axioms  and  postu- 
lates. The  first  axiom  aflSrms  that  the  essence  of  man  does  not  involve  necessary  ex- 
istence. Then  follow  several  empirical  dicta  under  the  title  of  ^^  axioms."  Man 
thinks.  Love,  desire,  and,  in  general,  all  modes  of  thought  depend  on  the  presence 
in  the  mind  of  a  representation  {idea)  of  an  object ;  but  the  representation  can  be 
present  without  the  other  modes.  We  perceive  that  a  certain  body  is  affected  in  nu- 
merous ways  {noe  corpus  guoddam  mvUismodis  affid  sentimiis).  We  feel  and  x>erceive 
no  other  individual  things  beside  bodies  and  modes  of  thought.  Farther  on  are  added 
empirical  propositions  relating  to  bodies,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  bodies  consist 
of  parts,  which  themselves  are  likewise  composite,  and  to  the  relations  of  bodies  to 
each  other ;  these  are  called  *^  Postulates."  Among  the  Propositions  of  this  Part,  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  following :  God  is  a  fViinlriTig'  thing  {res  eogitans)  and  an  ex- 
tended thing ;  thought  and  extension  are  attributes  of  (jk>d.  In  Gkd  there  is  necessa- 
rily an  idea  as  wdl  of  his  essence,  as  of  all,  which  necessarily  follows  from  his  es- 
sence. All  particular  thoughts  have  God,  as  tTimVing  being,  just  as  all  particular 
bodies  have  God,  as  an  extended  being,  for  their  cause ;  ideas  are  not  caused  by  their 
ideata  or  by  the  perceived  things,  and  things  are  not  caused  by  thoughts.  But  the 
things  of  which  we  have  ideas  follow  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  necessity 
from  their  attribute  as  do  our  ideas  from  the  attribute  of  thought ;  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order  and  connection  of  things  {Prop,  VIL  :  ordo 
et  amneado  idearttm  idem  est,  ac  ordo  et  oonnexio  rerum) ;  for  the  attributes  from  which 
the  former  and  the  latter  respectively  follow  express  the  essence  of  one  substance. 
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ThAt  which  f oUowb  from  the  infinite  natnze  of  Gk>d  in  the  world  of  eztenuil  reality 
{formaUter)  follows  without  exception  in  the  eame  order  and  connection  from  the 
idea  of  God  in  thought  {oijectiti),  A  mode  of  extension  and  the  idea  of  the  same  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  bat  expressed  in  two  different  ways  {Eth,  IL  7,  SehoL, 
where  Spinoza  adds :  quod  guidam  Hdjraorum  quasi  per  nebtdam  vicUsae  videntuTj  Deum 
Dd  inteUectum  resqtie  db  ipw  irUeBeetaa  uhum  et  idem  esse  ;  Trendelenburg,  Hist,  Bdtr. , 
m.,  p.  895,  compares  with  this  Moses  Maimon.,  More  NetoeMm  I.,  ch.  68,  and  Arist., 
De  Animay  III.,  4,  and  Mttaph.,  XII.,  7  and  9.)  The  idea  of  any  manner  in  which  the 
hnman  body  is  affected  by  external  bodies  must  inyolTe  chiefly,  indeed,  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  body  (brain  ?),  but  also,  in  addition,  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
external,  affecting  body,  because  all  the  ways  in  which  a  body  is  affected  result  at  the 
same  time  from  the  nature  of  the  affected  and  of  the  affecting  bodies.  Hence  the 
human,  mind  i>eroeiYes  the  nature  of  very  many  other  bodies,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
perceives  the  nature  of  its  own  body.  *  In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
pressions received  by  the  body  from  without,  other  bodies,  even  though  no  longer 
present,  can  be  mentally  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present.  If 
the  human  body  is  simultaneoqely  acted  upon  by  two  other  bodies,  and  if  afterwards 
one  of  these  is  called  up  in  imagination,  the  order  and  concatenation  of  the  impres- 
sions  received  by  the  body  is  such  that  the  other  must  also  be  called  up.  With  the 
mind  is  united  an  idea  of  the  mind  (self -oonsGiouBness)  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
mind  is  united  with  the  body.    The  idea  of  the  mind  or  the  idea  of  the  idea  is  nothing 

*  Conectly  as  this  theotry  ie  developed  from  8pInon*8  fandamental  postnlates,  the  ground  of  the  neoes 
Bity  of  the  agreement  between  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  extension  is  by  no  means  made  really  dear  by 
Spinoza^s  ftmdamentol  conceptions ;  for  how  conformity  hi  doality  follows  from  the  "  unity  of  sabstanoe"  is 
left  midetermined.  Either  the  modes  of  thooght  are  reaUter  different  from  those  of  extension,  and  then 
their  oonf onnity  is  not  explained  tyy  their  merely  inhering  in  t2ie  same  snbetanoe ;  or  they  are  dmply  difterent 
ways  of  apinehending  the  same  real  mode,  which  in  itself  is  only  one,  although  appearing  to  us  aa  twofold 
— and  then  this  twofold  manner  of  ^)prehending  remains  itself  unlnldligitdo ;  for  there  does  not  exist,  dis- 
tinct from  the  one  aU-comprehcnding  sabetance,  a  second  factor,  the  agent  <A  apptihension.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  cause  of  this  dually  of  apprehension  must  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  anbetance  itself,  which  yet 
is  scarcely  possible,  unless  in  it  the  modes  of  thought  are  reaUter  different  fnnn  those  of  extenrioo.  The 
flist  of  the  above  aliemativca  was  aflbrmed  by  Spinoza  most  deddodly  in  the  cariler  period  of  his  philoso- 
phizing, when  he  held  that  thought  and  extension  could  act  upon  each  other,  and  especially  that  thooght 
could  be  determined  by  external  causes  (as  appears  from  the  newly-disoovered  'Tractatu»)\  but  subse- 
quently, when  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  a  causal  nexus  as  uniting  the  attributes,  he  approached  through  the 
theorems  and  comparisons  examined  above  (p.  66  seq.)  towards  the  second  alternative.  Logically  developed, 
the  first,  provided  that  no  causal  rdation  subsists  among  the  attributes,  results  hi  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-w- 
tabUshed  harmony,  the  seoond  in  a  form  of  subjective  Idealism.  Horeover,  in  aooardance  with  tiie  consa- 
qucnce  admitted  by  Spinoca  {Bth,  IL,  propot,  la,  SiAoL :  *'indt9ktua  omnia,  quanwU  <Uver»ia  gradBnu, 
ammcaa  tamen  twW^),  all  things,  down  to  mhierals  even,  and  gases,  must  participate  directly  at  the 
places  where  they  reaUter  are,  and  not  merely  by  means  of  their  images  in  the  human  bndn,  m  the  attiibnta 
of  thought,  in  which  every  thought  is  alleged  to  be  immancuL  But  if  such  a  theory  of  univeraal  animation 
(which  must  be  oooceivod  as  involving  various  dcgrees)-be  admitted,  it  remains  obsouie,  in  what  sense  and  bf 
what  right  the  lower  forma,  by  which  doubtless  only  the  v^getatiTO  and  physical  forces  can  be  understood,  can 
be  subsumed  under  the  attribute  of  thou^t,  since  in  them  very  essential  marks  of  that  conscious  thought,  of 
which  akme  we  have  dhnect  knowledge  in  ourselves,  an  wanting,  and  dnoe,  besides,  the  subsnmptioo  (by 
Schopenhauer)  of  the  same  under  the  "  wlll,^  although  liable  to  the  same  objection,  can  yet  at  least  aasert 
the  same  claim  to  acceptance.  When  we  are  "affected,"  it  is  our  bodies  that  are  affected  from  without, 
and  the  process  can  be  explained  t^  reference  to  mathematical  and  mechanical  laws.  Now,  in  logical  con- 
sistency with  Spinoza^s  doctrine^  there  should  exist,  parallel  with  this  mechanical  nexus,  which  pertahia  to 
the  attribute  of  extensian,  another  nexus  pertaining  to  the  attribute  of  thought  and  synchronously  uniting 
our  minds  with  other  minds.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  nexus  is  indemonstrable,  and  the  alleged  par- 
aUcUsm  is  consequently  purely  hypotheticaL  The  fact  is  that  Bpinoaa  hero  falls  involuntarily  into  the  tikeoty 
which  he  formally  repudiates,  the  theory  that  the  modes  of  extension  may  act  upon  the  modes  of  tbought. 
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other  than  tLo  form  of  the  idea,  when  the  latter  is  considered  as  a  mode  of  thonght 
without  relation  to  the  corporeal  object  which  it  represents.  He  who  knows  anjthing, 
knows  also,  by  that  very  fact,  that  he  knows  it.  The  mind  knows  itself  only  in  so  far 
as  it  peroeives  the  ideas  of  the  affections  of  the  body.  Since  the  parts  of  the  hnman 
body  are  extremely  complex  lodiTidaals,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  human 
body  only  in  a  certain  inspect,  while  in  other  respects  they  are  controlled  by  the  nni- 
▼ersal  order  of  nature,  the  human  mind  has  not  in  itself  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
parts  which  constitute  its  body,  and  still  lees  has  it  an  adequate  knowledge  of  external 
things,  whioh  it  knows  only  through  their  effects  on  its  body ;  nor  is  its  knowledge  of 
itself,  whioh  it  acquires  through  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  each  affection  of  the  human 
body,  adequate.  All  ideas  are  true  so  far  as  they  are  referable  to  Qod ;  for  all  ideas, 
which  are  in  God,  agree  perfectly  with  their  objects  (aum  suia  tdeatia  ommno  conve- 
nkmC).  Every  idea,  which  is  in  us  as  an  absolute  or  adequate  idea,  is  true ;  for  evezy 
Buoh  idea  is  in  €k)d,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  human  mind. 
Falsehood  is  nothing  positlTe  in  our  ideas,  but  consistB  in  a  certain,  not  absolute,  pri- 
vation {in  eognUumk  prwaUonSy  quam  idem  inadaquatm  awe  mutiSa  et  eanfuaa  inwi- 
vuM).  Inadequate  and  confused  ideas,  as  well  as  those  whioh  are  adequate  or  dear 
and  distinct,  are  sulyject  to  the  law  of  causation.  Of  that  which  is  common  to  the 
human  body  and  the  bodies  that  affect  it,  and  is  equally  in  all  parts  of  each,  the  mind 
has  an  adequate  conception ;  the  mind  is  the  more  capable  of  forming  numerous  ade- 
quate Ideas  the  more  its  body  has  in  common  with  other  bodies ;  ideas  which  follow 
from  adequate  ideas  are  themselves  also  adequate.  More  precisely,  Spinoza  distin- 
guishes three  kinds  of  cognition.  By  the  first,  which  he  calls  opinio  or  imagincUiOy  he 
understands  the  development  of  perceptions  and  of  universal  notions  derived  from 
them,  out  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses  through  unregulated  experience  {esq)erieTUia 
taga\  or  out  of  signs,  particularly  words,  which,  through  the  memory,  call  forth  im- 
aginations. The  second  kind  of  cognition,  called  by  Spinoza  ratio,  consists  in  ade- 
quate ideas  of  tl^e  peculiarities  of  things,  or  notioTiea  eommunee.  The  third  and 
highest  kind  of  cognition  is  the  intuitive  knowledge  {soientia  intvitiva)  which  the  in- 
tellect has  of  God.  This  kind  of  cognition  advances  from  the  adequate  idea  of  the 
essence  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  things.  Cognition  of  the  first  kind  is  the  only  source  of  deception ;  that  of  the 
second  and  third  kinds  teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  He  who  has 
a  true  idea  is  at  the  same  time  certain  of  its  truth  {fiicut  lux  $e  ipsam  et  terubras  mani- 
feUaty  eie  veriUu  norma  sui  etfaln  eat)*  The  human  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  knows  things 
truly,  is  a  i>art  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect  (pars  est  inftniti  Dei  intdkctus),  and  its 
dear  and  distinct  ideas  must  therefore  be  as  necessarily  true  as  are  the  ideas  of  God. 
Beason  (ratio),  since  it  constders  things  as  they  really  are,  considers  them  not  as  con- 
tingent, but  as  necessary ;  it  is  only  imagination  that  presents  them  as  contingent, 
when  the  recollection  of  diverse  instances  causes  different  ideas  to  arise  in  the  mind 
and  our  expectation  wavers.  Beason  apprehends  things  under  a  certain  form  of  eter- 
nity (*^sub  quadam  (Btemitatis  speeie^^)  because  the  necessity  of  things  is  the  necessity 
of  the  eternal  nature  of  Qod,  Every  idea  of  a  particular  concrete  object  involves 
necessarily  the  eternal  and  infinite  essence  of  God,  which  is  present  alike  in  all,  and 
therefore  is  adequatdy  known  by  the  human  mind.  Since  the  human  mind  is  a 
"  certain  and  determinate  mode  of  thought"  (certtis  et  deterrmnatus  Tiwdus  eogitandi), 
there  is  no  absolute  freedom  of  the  will.  The  will  to  affirm  or  deny  ideas  is  not  a 
oausdess,  arbitraiy  act ;  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ideas,  and  just  as  dis- 
^ct  volitions  and  idea^  are  identieal,  so  also  are  wiU  and  intellect,  which  are  mere 
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abstractions,  having  no  real  signification  apart  from  single  volitionfll  or  inteEectnal 
acts.     (The  Cartesian  explanation  of  error  as  arising  from  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
the  will,  transcending  the  limitations  of  the  representatiye  f acoltj,  is  thna  made  im- 
possible.) 
7"\         The  third  Part  of  the  Ethica  treats  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  emotions  and 
-'^   passions.    By  emotions  and  ps^ons  Spinoza  nhderstaiids  tho^  affections  of  the  body 
by  which  its  power  to  act  is  increased  or  diminished,  furthered  or  hindered,  together 
with  the  ideas  of  these  affections.    The  idea  of  anything  which  increases  or  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  body  to  act,  increases  or  diminishes  the  cogitatiye  power  of  the  mind. 
The  transition  of  the  mind  from  a  less  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  is  the  cause 
of  joyful  emotion ;  a  change  in  the  opposite  sense  causes  sadness.    Desire  or  longing 
(jimpidUcu)  is  conscious  appetite,  and  appetite  is  the  essence  of  man  itself,  so  far  as 
the  latter  is  moved  by  its  very  nature  to  the  doing  of  those  things  which  subserve  its 
conservation  {ipsa  Junninis  essenUa,  quatentis  determmata  est  odea  agendum,  qua  ipsius 
eonsenoaUoTU  insendunt).    The  three  emotions  or  passions  of  desire,  joy,  and  sadness 
are  regarded  by  Spinoza  as  the  only  primitive  ones  from  which  all  others  are  derived. 
(Descartes  had  enumerated  as  primitive  emotions  the  following  six :  admiration,  lovo, 
hate,  desire,  joy,  and  sadness.)    Love,  for  example,  is  joy  accompanied  by  the  idea  of 
its  external  cause  {amor  est  loBtUia  concoTnitante  idea  eausm  externa).    Hate  is  sadness 
with  the  like  accompaniment.    Hope  is  an  uncertain  joy,  arising  from  the  image  in 
the  mind  of  something  future  or  past,  of  the  result  of  which  we  are  in  doubt  {iruson' 
stans  IcBtitia^  orta  ex  imagine  rei  futura  vd  prcsterita^  de  m0us  eoentu  dubitamtu)\ 
and  fear  is  a  like  uncertain  sadness,  arising  from  the  image  of  something  which 
is  doubtful.      Admiration  is  defined  by  Spinoza  as  that  mental  image  of  anything 
which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  mind,  because  it  has  no  connection  with  other  images ; 
and  contempt  as  on  image  which  affects  the  mind  so  little  that  the  mmt\  is  moved  by 
the  presence  of  the  thing  imagined,  to  think  mther  of  what  does  not  belong  to  the 
thing,  than  of  that  which  does  belong  to  it ;  both,  however,  are  viewed  as  not  properly 
passions.    Besides  the  passions  of  joy  and  desire  there  are  other  emotions  of  joy  and 
desire  which  relate  to  us  in  so  for  as  we  act,  and  are  therefore  actions ;  but  emotions 
of  sadness  are  never  actions.    All  actions  resulting  from  emotions,  which  belong  to  the 
mind  as  an  intelligent  being,  are  subsumed  by  Spinoza  under  the  conception  offortitudo^ 
and  fortitude  is  divided  into  animositas  and  generositas  ;  the  former  is  defined  as  prompt- 
ing the  endeavor  to  conserve  one's  own  being  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
the  latter  as  leading  to  the  endeavor  rationally  to  assist  other  men,  and  to  join  them  to 
one^s  self  in  friendship.     Spinoza  remarks  in  general,  that  the  names  of  the  emotions 
and  passions  have  been  invented  rather  in  accordance  with  ordinary  experience  than 
on  the  basis  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  things  named.* 

*  In  fi^axtl  to  some  of  theie  definitioiiB,  e.  g.y  that  of  love,  which  Indndes  no  reference  to  the  penomal 
feelings  of  the  object  of  lore,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  an  formed  "  analytiGally,''  i.  e.,  by  analyds 
of  the  oonooptlon  as  given  in  the  mdverBol  oonadoasnesB  of  man  and  In  aooordance  with  Tmlversal  lin- 
gnifitic  nsage,  or  *■*  synthetically,*^  I.  «.,  by  orbitronly  connecting  a  conception  framed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  system,  with  a  givoi  name ;  and  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  that  which  Is  true  of  love,  etc,  only  as 
defined,  has  not  sometimes  been  paralogistically  ascribed  to  love,  etc.,  In  the  wiwuifng  assigned  to  them  by 
ordinary  linguistic  usage.  Tet,  In  the  attentive  axid  delicate  investigatian  of  the  nature  of  the  paasionsi 
and  of  their  mutual  rclatkms,  consists,  undeniatdy,  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Spinoza's  work.  Johannes 
M\&ner  has  incorporated  into  his  *^ Phyalologie  de»  MenKhen^  (Vol.  IL,  Goblenz,  1840,  pp.  543-548)  the 
principal  definitions  of  the  third  Fart  of  the  "  Ethics,"  under  the  title:  ^^LehraHtae  von  Sptnan  Uberdle 
StaUk  der  OemfUhabewegunoen;^  with  the  remark  (in  consonance  with  Bpinoza's  own  doctrine),  tiiat  this 
Statics  is  only  so  far  produced  by  necessary  law,  as  man  is  conceirod  as  moved  by  passions  olooo ;  it  bein$ 
capable  of  modifications  \xy  man's  rcasrai, 


{^.  The  fourth  Part  of  the  Ethk»  treats  of  human  seryitade  (I>d  ServUtUe  Humana),  by 
which  Spinoza  means  human,  impotence  in  the  direction  and  restraint  of  the  passions. 
The  man  who  is  subject  to  his  passions  has  not  power  over  himself,  but  is  under  the 
control  of  external  circumstances  or  of  fortune,  and  is  often  compelled,  while  seeing 
the  better,  to  do  the  worse.  The  speculations  in  this  Part  are  founded  espedallj  on 
the  following  definitions  of  good  and  eril :  By  the  good,  he  says,  I  understand  that 
which  we  know  with  certainty  to  be  useful  to  us,  and  by  eyil,  that  of  which  we  know 
with  like  oertainty  that  it  will  hinder  us  from  the  attainment  of  any  good  {per  honum 
id  intdtigamy  quod  eerto  soimu8  nMa  esse  uUky  per  malum  autem  id,  quod  eerto  scimus 
mpedire,  quo  minus  boni  aUeujus  simus  compotes) ,  and  the  usefol  is  defined  as  the  means 
by  which  we  gradually  approach  towards  that  ideal  of  human  nature  which  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselyeo  {medium^  ut  ad  exemplar  humatuB  natura,  quod  nobis  proponinmsj 
ma^  magisqne  accedamus).  The  terms  good  and  ctU,  we  are  told,  denote  nothing  ab- 
solute, nothing  which  exists  in  things  considered  in  themselyes ;  they  are  the  names  of 
relatlTe  conceptions  which  resolt  from  our  reflection  on  the  relation  of  things  to  each 
other.  From  the  axiom :  No  single  thing  exists  in  nature,  than  which  another,  more 
powerfol,  does  not  exist,  it  follows  that  man,  who,  as  an  individual  being,  is  a  part  of 
the  whole  complex  of  nature,  and  whose  power  is  a  finite  part  of  the  mfinite  power  of 
God  or  of  nature,  is  necessarily  subject  to  passions,  t.  «.,  that  he  is  thrown  into  condi- 
tions, of  which  he  is  not  himself  the  fall  cause,  and  whose  power  and  increase  are  de- 
termined by  the  relation  of  the  power  of  the  external  cause  to  his  own  power.  One 
passion  or  emotion  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  stronger  one,  hence  not  simply  by  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  but  only  by  that  knowledge  in  so  far  as  it  is 
at  the  same  time  identified  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  sadness,  and  as  such  is  more 
powerfnl  than  the  opposing  passion  or  emotion.  Eyery  one  stiiyes  necessarily  after 
that  which  is  usefol  to  him,  and  since  reason  demands  nothing  that  is  really  contrary  to 
nature,  it  demands  that  each  should  striye  for  that  which  is  really  useful  for  the  con- 
seryation  of  his  being  and  the  attainment  of  greater  perfection ;  but  nothing  is  more 
usefol  to  man  than  man  himself,  and  hence  men  who  are  guided  by  reason,  «.  «.,  who 
seek  their  good  according  to  reason,  strive  to  obtain  nothing  for  themselves  which  they 
do  not  also  desire  for  other  men,  and  are  therefore  just,  true,  and  honorable.  The 
man  who  is  goided  by  reason  is  freer  in  a  civil  community  where  he  lives  according  to 
laws  made  for  all  the  citizens,  than  in  a  condition  of  isolation,  where  he  obeys  only 
himself. 

.  ^In  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Ethics  Spinoza  treats  of  the  power  of  the  intellect  or  of  hu- 
man freedom,  showmg  What  is  the  power  of  reason  or  of  adequate  ideas  over  the  blind 
energy  of  the  passions.  A  paasion  is  as  such  a  confused  idea ;  but  as  soon  as  we  form 
<%  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  it,  as  we  always  may,  it  ceases  to  be  a  passion.  In  the  true 
ciowledge  of  the  passions,  therefore,  is  found  the  best  remedy  against  them.  The 
more  the  mind  recognizes  all  things  as  necessary,  the  less  does  it  suffer  from  the  pas-  ^ 
oions.  He  who  has  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  his  passions  rejoices  in  this  knowl- 
edge, and  this  joy  is  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  God,  since  all  dear  knowledge  involves 
tliis  idea.  Joy,  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  its  cause,  is  love ;  hence  he  who  has 
dear  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  passions,  loves  God,  and  loves  him  all  the  more, 
the  more  perfect  his  knowledge  is.  This  love  to  God,  smce  it  accompanies  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  passions  and  emotions,  must,  in  a  pro-eminent  d^^ee,  fill  the  mind.  God  is 
free  from  all  passions,  because  all  ideas  in  God  are  true,  and  hence  adequate,  and  be- 
cause with  God  no  change  in  point  of  perfection  Is  possible.  God  is,  therefore,  not  af- 
fected with  joy  and  sadness,  and  hence,  also,  nol^  x^ith  love  and  hatred.    No  one  can 
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hate  God,  bocnose  the  idea  of  God,  aa  an  adequate  idea,  caimot  be  aocomitanied  with 
sadness.    He  who  loves  God  cannot  desiie  Gkxl^s  love  in  zetnzn,  for,  so  desizing,  ha 
would  desire  that  God  should  not  be  God.     The  power  of  the  mind  to  imagine  and  re- 
member depends  on  the  duration  of  the  body.  '^  But  there  is  in  €rod,  sinoe  he  is  the 
cause,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  essence  of  the  body,  an  idea  which  ex- 
presses the  essence  of  the  human  body  under  the  form  of  eteznity  (jntb  specie  aiemitc^ 
Us).    Consequently  the  human  mind  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed  with  the  body ;  there 
is  something  that  surviYes  it.  '  The  idea  which  expresses  the  essence  of  the  body  under 
the  form  of  eteznity,  is  a  distinct  mode  of  thought,  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the 
mind  {ad  meniie  eesentiam)  and  necessazily  eternal.    But  this  eteznity  cannot  be  deter^ 
mined  by  reference  to  duration  in  time ;  hence  we  caimot  remember  to  have  existed 
before  our  bodies.    But  we  feel  and  expezienoe  none  the  less  that  we  are  eternal,  the 
ozgan  of  this  feeling  and  this  experience  being  logical  demonstration.    Duration  within 
certain  limits  of  time  can  only  in  so  far  be  asczlbed  to  the  mind,  as  the  latter  inyolYea 
the  actual  existence  of  the  body ;  and  only  in  so  far  is  the  mind  able  to  apprehend 
things  under  the  f  ozm  of  time.     The  highest  endeavor  of  the  mind,  and  its  highest  vir- 
tue, aze  to  know  things  with  that  most  pezf  eot  kind  of  knowledge  (designated  by  Spi- 
noza in  the  second  Part  of  the  •Ethics  terUvm  eognitiomt  ffentu)^  which  proceeds  from  the 
adequate  idea  of  certain  divine  attributes  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
things.    The  more  we  comprehend  things  in  this  way,  the  more  do  we  comprehend 
God.    The  greater  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  know  in  this  way,  the  greater  is  its  de- 
sire for  such  knowledge,  and  from  such  knowledge  etprings  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
the  mind.    So  far  as  the  mind  apprehends  itself  and  its  body  under  the  form  of  eteznity, 
it  has  necessarily  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  knows  that  it  is  in  God,  and  is  thought  by 
Gk)d.    Such  knowledge  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  except  in  so  far  aa  it  is  eternal,  and 
the  intellectual  love  to  God  {amor  Dei  intdlcGtuaUs)  that  springs  from  it  is  eternal ;  aU 
other  love,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  emotions  which  are  passions,  are,  like  the  imagina- 
tion, inseparable  from  the  body  and  not  eternal.    God  loves  himself  with  infinite  intel- 
lectual love ;  for  the  divine  nature  rejoices  in  infinite  perfection,  the  idea  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  idea  of  the  divine  nature  as  its  cause,    ^i  this  utterance  of  Spinoza 
those  who  construed  the  Christian  Trinity  as  denoting  the  distinction  and  union  in  God 
of  causative  being,  self -^wnsdousness,  and  love,  were  able  to  find  for  their  doctzine  a 
speculative  paint  cPappfui?^  The  intellectual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  is  itself  that  love 
whereby  God  loves  himself,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  but  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  essence  of  the  human  mind  considered  under  the  form  of  eteznity,  t*.  «., 
the  intellectual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  love  with  which  God 
loves  himself  (as  the  human  intellect  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect).    In  so 
far  afl  Ck)d  loves  himself,  he  loves  men  also ;  the  love  of  God  to  men  and  the  intelleo- 
tual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  are  identical.    Cur  salvation,  or  happiness,  or  freedom 
consists  in  constant  and  eternal  love  to  God,  or  in  God^s  love  to  man.    This  love  is  in* 
destructible.    The  more  the  mipd  is  filled  with  it,  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  immor- 
tality with  which  it  is  also  filled.    The  eteznal  part  of  the  mind  is  the  intellect,  in  the 
use  of  which  only  we  are  active ;  thepeiishable  part  is  the  imagination,  through  which 
we  are  subject  to  passions ;  the  eteznal  part  is  therefore  the  more  excellent.    Even 
though  we  did  not  know  our  minds  to  be  eteznal,  we  should  yet  be  compelled  to  esteem 
most  highly  of  all  things  piety  and  conscientiousness  and  all  other  noble  qualiUes.    Kot 
happiness,  but  virtue  itself  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  nor  do  we  rejoice  in  it  because  it 
enables  us  to  govern  our  lusts,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  because  we  rejoice  in  it,  therefore 
are  we  able  to  govern  opt  lusts. 
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§  116.  John  Locke  (1632-1704)  sought  in  his  principal  work,  the 
"  E%%ay  concerning  Swnan  Underatandmg^  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  human  knowledge,  in  order  by  this  means  to  determine  the  limits 
and  measure  of  its  objective  truth.  Locke  denies  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas  and  principles.  The  mind  resembles  originally  a  blank 
tablet.  Nothing  is  in  the  intellect,  which  was  not  previously  in  the 
senses.  The  sources  of  all  our  knowledge  are  partly  sensation  or  kr^- 
sensuous  perception,  and  partly  reflection  or  internal  perception ;  the  '^^^  ^.t 
former  is  the  apprehension  of  external  objects  through  the  external  ' 

senses,  while  the  latter  is  the  apprehension  of  psychical  phenomena 
through  the  internal  sense.  The  different  elements  of  sensuous  per- 
ception are  variously  related  to  objective  reality.  Extension,  figure, 
motion,  and,  in  general,  all  spatial  properties  belong  to  the  external 
objects  themselves.  Color  and  sound,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  other 
sensible  qualities,  are  only  in  the  perceiving  subject  and  not  properly 
in  the  things  j)erceived ;  they  are  sunply  signs,  and  not  copies  of 
changes  wBch  take  place  in  external  things.  Through  internal  ex- 
perience or  reflection  we  know  the  actions  of  our  thinking  and  willing 
faculties.  Through  the  extemaL  senses  and  the  internal  sense  to- 
gether we  obtain  the  ideas  of  power  and  unity,  and  other  ideas.  From 
simple  ideas  the  mind  forms  by  combination  compound  (complex) 
ideas.  These  are  ideas  either  of  modes,  or  of  substances,  or  of  rela- 
tions. When  we  find  several  modes  always  united  with  each  other, 
we  suppose  a  substance  or  substratum,  in  which  they  inhere  and  which 
supports  them ;  but  this  conception  is  obscure  and  of  little  use.  The 
principle  of  individuation  is  existence  itself.  The  so-called  "  second 
substances''  of  the  Aristotelians,  or  genera,  are  purely  ideal  or 
subjective,  being  the  result  of  the  act  of  combination  by  whicji  we 
unite  many  similar  individuals  in  one  class,  and  give  to  ihem  the 
same  name.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  connection  and 
agreement,  or  of  the  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  several  ideas, 
viewed  with  reference  to  either  of  the  four  relations  of  identity  or 
diversity,  relation,  coexistence,  and  real  existence.  Those  are  rational 
judgments,  whose  truth  wo  can  discover  by  the  investigation  and 
development  of  conceptions  which  arise  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
as^  for  example,  that  a  God  exists;  judgments  transcending. reason  are 
those  whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  discover  in  this  way,  as, 
for  example,  that  the  dead  will  be  raised.  Judgments  of  the  latter 
kind  are  the  object  of  faith.    Those  judgments  are  contrary  to  reason. 
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wliich  involve  a  contradiction  in  themselves,  or  are  incompatible  with 
clear  and  distinct  conceptions,  as,  for  example,  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one ;  such  judgments  can  neither  be  revealed  nor  believed. 
For  the  existence  of  God  Locke  adduces  the  cosmological  argument 
He  regards  the  inunateriality  of  the  soul  as  probable,  but  the  contrary 
as  not  inconceivable.    His  ethical  principle  is  happiness. 

Under  the  influence  of  Locke's  principles  Berkeley  (1685-1783), 
asserting  that  only  minds  and  their  ideas  (representations  and  voli- 
tions) exist,  developed  a  form  of  Idealism  or  "Phenomenalism;" 
Hartley  and  Priestley,  on  the  contrary,  founded  a  materialistic  Psy- 
chology, with  which  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  combiniug  theo- 
logical convictions.  Samuel  Clarke — who  defended  Newtonian  (and 
Lockian)  doctrines  in  opposition  to  Leibnitz — ^the  younger  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson,  and  others  contributed  in  various  senses,  and  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  Locke's  doctrine,  to  the  advancement  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Locke's  principel  worlc,  An  Bamy  eoneeming  Human  Undarttandinff,  in  four  books,  appeared  fin*  at 
London  In  1090,  then  in  16H  1697, 1700, 1705,  etc.,  and  in  French,  translated,  with  the  oo-operation  of  the 
aathor,  from  the  fourth  edition  by  Coste,  Amst,  1700, 17291,  eta ;  80th  ed.  in  English,  London,  1886,  again, 
Lond.,  1860;  in  Latin,  translated  by  Burridge,  Lond.,  1701,  etc ;  Latin  translation  by  G.  H.  Thide,  Leips., 
1781 ;  in  Dntch,  Amst,  1736;  in  Oerman,  translated  by  H.  &  Foley,  Altenbnig^  1757,  translated  by  G.  A. 
Tittel  (extractsX  Mannheim,  1791,  by  W.  O.  Tennemann  (oomplete,  together  with  an  Essay  cm  Empiridsn  In 
PhilosophyX  Leipsic,  1795-07.  [Several  editions  of  Lock^s  essay  have  also  been  published  in  America,  e.  g. 
New  York,  1885 ;  Fhiladelphia,  etc.— TV*.]  Locke''s  "  TkotigMa  on  Education'*^  appeared  first  In  London  in 
1693  [Kew  York:  Scfaermorhom,  1869— TV.],  in  French,  transL  by  Coste,  AmsL,  1706,  etc. ;  in  German, 
transL  by  Bndolphi,  Brunswick,  1788.  Potthumoua  TTorJtc,  Lond.,  1706;  CSuvres  DUtenet  d6  Lock/t^ 
Botterdam,  1710;  Amst,  1783.  The  Complete  Works  were  published  at  London  in  1714,  178S,  etc,  and  a 
supplement  to  them,  under  the  title:  Collection  qfSeceral  Ptecea  qfJ,  Lodte^  London,  1790.  More  recently 
Lookers  complete  works  haye  been  published  in  9  toIs.,  London,  1863,  and  his  philosophical  works,  edited  by 
St  John,  London,  1864. 

Locke's  friend,  Jean  Le  Clerc,  wrote  of  Locke's  life  in  his  Eloge  HiatorUpu  in  the  sixth  Tolume  of  his  BibUo- 
thigtte  dUrisie  (reproduced  in  the  iirst  toL  of  the  CEuvrea  Dtveraet  de  Lodte^  In  Henmann's  Acta  PhUoa,  VI.,  p. 
976,  efoL),  his  WOTk  being  founded  en  facts  furnished  him  by  Locke,  the  Bail  of  Shaftesbury,  and  lady  Maaham. 
A  biography  of  Locke  by  Lord  King  was  published  at  London  in  1889.  Numerous  works  were  written  in 
opposition  to  his  doctrine,  immediately  after  its  pnblicatifni,  but  its  influence  increased  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most  impor- 
tant reply  to  the  Essay  conoeming  Human  Under^anding  was  Leibnitz's  extended  critique,  entiUM 
NouveauK  esaatt  ntr  lentendement  humain  (see  below,  %  117).  Of  the  more  recent  works  on  Locke,  the 
following  may  here  bo  mentioned:  Tagait,  Lodte'^a  Writings  and  PhOosophyy  London,  1865;  Th.  E.  Webb, 
The  ItUellectuaUsm  <if  Locks,  London,  1868;  Benj.  F.  Smart,  Thougia  and  Lanffuage,  an  Essay  having  in 
view  the  revival,  correctiony  and  exclusive  estabUshment  of  Lotke^n  philosophy,  Lond.  1866 ;  J.  Brown, 
Jtocifce  and  Sydenham,  London  and  Edinbuigh,  dd  ed,  1860,  8d  ed.  1886 ;  Victor  Oonsin,  La  Philos.  de  Lotke^ 
4th  ed.,  Paris,  1861 ;  John  Locke,  Seine  VerstandestheorU  und  seine  Lehren  liber  ReUgion,  SUua  und  Erste- 
hung,  psychologisch  dargestelU  von  Emanuel  Schdrer,  Leipsic,  1860;  Lockers  Lehre  von  der  mensohi. 
Erkenntniss  in  Vergletchung  mtt  Leibntts's  KrUik  derselben  dargestelU  von  G.  Hartenstein  (from  tho  4th 
Tol.  of  the  Philol-hist,  CI.  der  K.  Sticks,  Qes,  der  Wiss.\  Leipsic,  1861,  and  now  published  also  in  Hartcn- 
stcin's  JTtel-DACM.  Abhandlutigen,  Leipsic,  1870;  M.  W.  Drobisch,  Uelw  L,,  den  Vorldvfer  Kan£s,  in  the 
Zeitschr.f.  ex.  Ph.,  IL  1,  Leips.  1881,  pp.  1-88 ;  E.  Fritachc,  John  Locke's  AnsUMen  Uber  Ersiehung,  Nanm- 
buig,  18C6;  S.TurbigUo,  AnaUsi  storioa  delleJUos.  di  Locke  e  di  LeOnUs,  Turin,  1867;  Richard  QuAbicker, 
Lockttet  UebiyUU  de  cognUione  hunvana  sentenUa  (Diss.  Tnaug.),  UaUe,  1888;  Emil  Btriitadl,  7Mr  EHtik  der 
Erhenmtnlsslehre  von  John  Locke  (DUa.  Berl\  B'ff'.in.  ISf.?. 
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a.  Baielej.  ia«nva/ rotoR,  Dublin,  1703,  BlaoLondcm,  1T11  and  1733,  ud  la  B-'llfDrto.  TMatUxm 
iVliicljjIef  nf  Bunan  Snoalidat,  Dablin,  1710,  etc  j  Oa 
Uet,  ToL  XII.,  BsUii.  ISeS^  lAru  Dtaiitiput  Mwcen  .ETirAu  or 
Anut,  1750 1  In  Oermin  (u  Port  I.  of  ui  Intended  tmulmtlon  uf  Us  vorln,  of  wUch,  hovorcr,  only  this  iru 
pntOiihod),  Lelpdc,  17S1  {ulso,  previoMlj.  EoBock,  17B6,  •m  below).  Alc^i^rim,  or  lAe  Mlniae  FhUaiopha; 
Londcn,  1733;  Freoob  IranaL  d  ia  ifoiw,  1734,  Qennin  aaniL  Ij  W.Kolila,  Lomgo,  1737.  (InUilswotk  a 
ccoDbats  the  docOiiieg  ol  the  fnc-ttalsluas,  sod  unDng  othcn  [ha  work  of  Uudeiille,  oDtltlol,  Fablt  tif  Oa 
Bta,  <rr  Prtum  Ylea  maOt  PubUc  JfnKflU.  Load.,  1714  nod  ITW;  UudeTUle  deleoded  hlDueU  In  "A 
uaeru  Dion,  eccatioaei  by  liu  Boot  <aiUilAkiVlaym.ltmA..vaa,).  JAwMIaniu,  LondoD.  17G3.  aammluag 
lUrvorfttlunMenSclirVltliier,  dUdU  ntrlUchkatihraetgtntnKiJriitriiaiddtrtiaivtnKoTjKrviea  feu^nen, 
mOaUend  Btrttits'l  OaprOclit  lufKAen  Bi/liu  tmd  J-hOoneui  (Gcmun  truulatliui  from  the  FrcDcb)  und 
dv  COUUr  aUaemOnm  SdUOtel  <,aavU  unlBirmlU,  or  a  nm>  (npilrv  nfler  "ml*,  by  Colllar,  Lond. ,  1713), 
Utia^  u.  urktertegi  von  Jon-  cnrtM.  ErJitnJiaclL,  Hoetock,  ITDO.  Tfu  Wurln  tif  O.  Btrketey  (with  a  Stoympliy 
br  Artaltinot),  London,  17&1,  leprinted  1810  uid  1348.  Tut  WoTti  of  Oaorgt  Btrktiei),  DJi.,lii£ltidiaa  many 
^*UarUtiitlikiaeraunpubUilUiL  IIIIA  Prt/iKU,  .buuMaclDiu,  Au  ZlTa  and  Zieiurj,  and  on  occcunf  qf  All 
miMiipJtir- .  BtAltxaader  OiiTuiMt  JVoht,  Jf..4.,  I'rqfaieriif  £o0c  and  MiiifpAi^ita  In  On  UnicerMiy  <if 
fdfufrwvA.  4  ndL,  LondOD,  Ounbiides,  and  Heir  York ;  UumlUui,  18TI.  For  eladdatdoDi  oE  Bsrkclcy'D 
doctrinn  aee  X<atmt  on  Orat  FAUtnopAy  and  oCAer  miot.  BmnUiit  q^  7.  F.  Furntr,  ed.  b;  Qnut  end 
LaibiDgton,  Loodos,  180S,  end  Ttaom.  CoUpu  Simon,  On  Mi  JVonin  and  SlemenU  iff  UU  SxUmal  VorUt, 
er  UniiHrKti  Iimautrtaam/uov  /^kmtama  atmOTulratea,hBai^le^ 

AlUinr  OoUler,  ClaoU  Unlomallt,  or  a  Xta  /nffultv  afUr  TVvIA,  bttng  a  DtmatlMratton  q/  at  Hon- 
SiMsus  or  Impetiaaitii  fif  an  Biitrnia  IRirld,  Lmdtm,  1T13,  Gernua  ImUlitiDn  bj  SsctunbKh,  Roa- 
t«i,I7Be[i«oiil»ve].  EngL  ed.  ilMln  the  ooUocUoa  odiled  bjr  Bun.  Pkt,  endUod  JfOopA.  Tracany  Bug- 
IM  iWloHvAjTi  Q^Ue  SlglUHTWk  Ctnlvry,  London,  1831  [MtmolTi  of  lA*  I*f<  ana  WrmnoioflAt  Ben. 
ArUur  Corner,  etc,  by  Bobert  Benaon,  London,  1S3T;  HunUton,  MKiuHoni.] 

DatIi]  Hartley,  Obtemauont  on  Jfan.  Ad  .nvnie,  Alt  Dvty,  oaiS  Au  fiqidaadonj,  London.  1749.  Joseph 
Prlatle]',  TTIhbti  <i/ auman  JRnd,  Lond.,  177S ;  JXsgiiJttttoniriloMneloJfaUiraniffipirtl,  Lend.,  1177;  TJa 
i)aaf«u  (/  rhOotepliical  I^kvUs,  Lond.,  1771;  (>iipo«d  by  Blcbud  Filre,  the  FlatonlM  (1733-lTS:).  In  bis 
LtOenm  MtOeriaUinianaPliao:  NtoittUi/t  Lund.,  1T78.  Iiuo  Semsjo.  SattmU* PlulBtBfltIa Prindpta 
Mallirmallca,  Load.,  lS87j  iil»lT13,17!8,etc;  TVeoUHorttxlc,  Lond.,  1704.  etc;  Opera,  at.  Honlcy,  Lond., 
17TO;ca)hlmct.  DAKfdBnwUei,  Edinb.,  ISSKQcrmu  Dinilatlos  by  QoldberB,  Leips.,  1833);  Memolrtvf 
lit  Life,  U'riunfft,  and  IMicaiieria  tif  Sir  Itaac  Sacion,  Edlnb.,  IKS ;  ct.  ■!»  Karl  BncU.  UruiPnt  und  dU 
rnecAon.  lfatu^a^a»e^^KJV^fl,  Dreedai  and  Ldpslo,  13^  end  A.  Stjuve,  JTncltm'f  natMrpkiiot.  Anat^uen, 
BoTBD,  ISSO.  Anthony  Ashley  Coopci  (Earl  o[  Bbatteahniy),  An  Znipilrv  Oimctmina  Virtua  and  XtrU,  ISIK), 
inuialated  Into  Oennan  tram  SoFieDch  of  Diderot  In  1780 ;  Claraaerlilta  qT  Xca,  JTanneri.  Opinloia, 
Tonet,  Lmdon,  1711, 1714, els., Ocimnn tnnalatlon, Leipeic  1776.  Gtaaui'J^^&^De'nimttmllonKifthtEeinJ 
and  .WIrffiBlnqrOCd,  London,  IJ06-1J06;  Ojiem,  London,  ITSS^a.  Wmiam  Wollarton,  T7laBdtoW"<fJ>'* 
iur>  i>cUn*aied,  London.  1734,  etc ;  ct.  J.  U.  Dreehilcr,  VIM  V.'tUora^MiotopiU,  BrlanEcn,  ISOI.  Fnin^i_ 
HntcluMon,  Inquiry  inio  Us  Origlaai  qf  oar  iJiai  <if  BtmOy  ant  Ffrtiu,  Lond.,  17SE>,  etc,  Oernmn  traiiiJ., 
Prankl.,  l7fi3;  i'UbiHpAM  nwraito  baUuuto  comprnMarvi,  ttlMet  «  jwnifmilentla  naiaraUt  prtncipla 
amUntHA,  Glaigow,  1745.  'B.etaj  Home,  E—ayt  on  llu  Principal  qfXonOUy  and  Natural  Iltaglon,'SOiB.\i., 
1TS1,  In'ClRnnan,  Bnmiwlck.  1768;  Eltiaenu  qf  Cnildrm,  Lend,,  17(3,  Oerman,  Leipslc^  17GG.  Adtun 
Smltli.  TJitoraof  2ioTal  Senttmtnt.  Lond.,  17G0,  etc;  Inquiry  into  tAe  ff atari  ana  Caaaaof  Iks  VeaWi  of 
faHon^,  Ijndon,  1776 ;  cf .  ca  bli  life  and  ffrltiOKs  Dngald  Stcwut  In  the  edition  ot  Smith's  Smnyi,  Lon. 
dDD,  179K.  Adun  FcrguKai,  ImtU.  rj  Jforai  PhUotoB'iVi  London.  1760,  Qemum  tnulsL  by  Oarn,  Ldpe, 
I7T2. 

JohnToland,  <^rMlaidfv>iMiVt>t<rtinu,  Lond..  1096  (In  tliisinickTtdand  rlrali  Locke'a  RAUonnIiZnuu 
i>f  lAe  Ser^urtt,  wUcb  vaa  pnbllilied  In  160G) ;  Ltuart  to  Sertmt,  •ddnniBd  to  the  Princeat  Boi>hla  of  Hun- 
OTor  1  ironrenuit  or  JaeUH,  Omttlt,  and  Jfoianutan  OtrlMtlanat/;  FoMIUttUam,  Leadoll,  1710 ;  cf.  articlo 
OB  Teland  by  John  Hnnt  In  the  Cmitmporarii  Beolea  tat  June,  ISGE^  pp.  17B-10e. 

John  Locke,  son  of  n  lawyer  of  tho  oime  luune,  was  bom  at  Wrin^n  (16  miles 
from  Bmtol)  on  die  £Obli  of  Angnst,  1p32.  He  etndied  at  the  College  of  Weatminetcr, 
and  BDbseqnentlj  (begriimisg  in  the  jear  IGSl)  at  Christ  Chnioh  College,  Oxford.  Ho 
panned  with  ^lecial  interest  the  stndj  of  natnral  science  and  medicine.  The  scholaatio 
philosophj  left  him  nnsatisfied;  Uie  works  of  Descartes  pleased  him  b;  their  cleomeBs 
and  pradsion,  and  by  Oieii  close  connection  with  modetn  and  independent  investigations. 
In  the  jeai  1G04  be  accompanied  the  EngUiJi  tunhoesodor,  Sir  William  Swan,  as  Secrc- 
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taiy  of  Legation  to  the  Brandenboxg  court,  and  resided  a  year  in  Berlin.  Betnming 
to  England,  he  occapied  himself  with  investigations  in  natural  science,  and  especially 
in  meteorology.  At  Oxford,  in  1667,  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  whose  house  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years  as  physi- 
cian and  friend  of  the  EarL  In  the  year  1668  he  accompanied  the  Ead  of  Northum- 
berland on  a  journey  through  France  and  Italy.  He  then  directed  in  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  the  education  of  the  latter^s  son  (then  sixteen  years  old).  The 
outlines  of  his  Et»ay  concerning  Human  Understanding  were  drawn  up  by  Locke  in 
1670,  but  the  work  was  not  published  until  it  had  been  repeatedly  revised.  His  patron 
having  become,  in  1672,  Lord  Chancellor,  Locke  received  from  >iitt>  the  office  of  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Presentation  of  Benefices,  which,  however,  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fell  into  disfavor,  he  lost.  In  the  years  1675-1679  Locke  lived  in 
France,  dhiefly  at  MontpeUier,  in  the  society  of  Herbert,  the  subsequent  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Essay ^  and  also  at  Paris,  in  intercourse  with  men  of 
scientifio  eminenoe.  In  1679  Shaftesbury,  having  become  President  of  the  Council, 
recalled  Locke  to  England.  Shaftesbury,  however,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  king,  was  again  deprived  of  his  office,  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  subsequently  tried  on  chaiges  preferred  against  him  by  the  Court.  Acquit- 
ted by  his  jury,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Stadt- 
holder,  Prince  William  of  Orange.  Thither  Locke  followed  him  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1683,  and  lived  first  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards,  the  English  government  hav- 
ing demanded  his  extradition,  by  turns  at  Utrecht,  Cleves,  and  Amsterdam,  until  the 
year  1688,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  through  which  William  of  Orange 
received  the  "RngliHTi  throne,  he  was  able  to  return  to  England,  where  he  received  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and  afterwards  that  of  a  Commissioner  of  Trade 
and  Plantation&  In  the  year  1685  he  published  (anonymously)  his  first  Letter  Concern- 
ing Toleration^  and  in  1689  the  second  and  third.  The  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding was  finished  in  1687 ;  in  the  following  year  an  abridgment  of  it,  prepared 
by  Locke,  was  translated  into  French  by  Le  Clero  (Clericus),  and  published  in  the  trans- 
lator's Bibl.  Uniters.,  viii,  pp.  49-142 ;  in  1690  the  work  itself  was  printed.  In  1689 
Locke  published  anonymously  two  treatises  On  CitU  Oovemment,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Robert  Filmer,  that  the  king  inherits  from  Adam  patriarchal  and  unlimited 
power,  and  in  justification  of  the  revolution  just  accomplished.  Three  small  works  on 
money  and  coinage  appeared  likewise  in  the  year  1689.  The  work  on  Education  ap- 
peared in  1693.  The  work  on  the  *^  Beasonableness  of  CkrisUamty  as  Delivered  in  the 
Scriptures  ^^  was  published  in  1695.  .Locke  i>aBsed  the  last  years  of  his  life  mostly  at 
Oates,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  whose  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Cudworth.  He  died  there  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  life,  October 
28,  1701 

Locke  defines  it  as  the  subject  and  aim  of  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing (I.  1,  2,  and  3)  *Ho  inquire  into  the  origin^  certainty,  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent.^'  He 
proposes  to  explain  how  **  our  understandings  come  to  attain  those  notions  of  things  we 
have,*'  to  determine  the  **  measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,*'  **to  search 
out  the  bounds  between  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  examine  by  what  measures,  in 
things  whereof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate  our  assent  and 
moderate  our  persuasions."  He  relates  (in  the  ''^EpisUe  to  the  Header  ")  that  several  of 
his  friends  having  engaged  in  a  philosophical  discussion,  and  being  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  rQ:.ult,  it  cozuo  into  his  thoughts  that  an  inquiry  into  the  scope  of  the  un- 
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derstondixig,  what  objects  lie  within  its  sphere,  and  what  beyond  it,  must  piecede  all 
other  philosophical  inqniriea 

In  the  first  Book  of  the  Esmy  J^jocke  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  no  innate 
ideas. 

There  are  in  the  mind  ideas  (which  term  Locke  explains  that  he  will  employ  as  synony- 
mous with  noUon),  Eyeiy  man  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself;  and  men^s  words  and 
actions  will  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others.  How,  now,  do  these  ideas  come 
into  the  mind  ?  I 

It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men  that  there  are  in  the  understanding 
certain  innate  principles,  primary  notions  {Koand  iwoiai)^  characters  stamped  on  tho 
mind,  which  the  soul  brings  with  it  into  the  world.  This  opinion  could,  indeed,  be 
sufficiently  refuted  for  the  unprejudiced  reader  by  merely  showing  how,  by  the  use  of 
our  natural  faculties,  all  the  kinds  of  our  ideas  really  arise ;  but  since  the  opinion  is 
very  widely  extended,  it  is  necessary  also  to  examine  the  grounds  alleged  in  its  defence, 
and  to  exhibit  the  counter-arguments. 

The  weightiest  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  foimded 
on  the  assumption  that  certain  theoretical  and  practical  principles  are  universally 
accepted  as  true.  Locke  disputes  both  the  truth  and  the  force  of  this  argument  The 
alleged  agreement  respecting  such  principles  is  not  a  fact,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
prove  their  innateness,  if  another  way  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  tho  agreement  could 
arise. 

Among  the  speculative  principles  which  it  is  affirmed  are  innate,  belong  the  cele- 
brated principles  of  demonstration :  WJusteeer  w,  is  (Piinciple  of  Identity),  and,  It  is 
impassible  that  the  same  t/ung  shovM  be  and  not  be  (Principle  of  Contradiction).  But 
these  principles  are  unknown  to  children  and  to  all  who  are  without  scientific  education, 
and  it  seems  almost  a  contradiction  to  affirm  thxiii  truths  are  impressed  on  the  soul,  of 
which  it  has  no  consciousness.and  no  knowledge.  *^  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on 
the  mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  never 
yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  impression  nothing.''  If  anything  is  in  the  soul 
which  it  has  not  yet  known,  it  can  only  be  there  aU  this  sense,  that  the  soul  has  the 
power  to  know  it.;  but  this  is  true  of  all  truths  that  can  be  known,  including  those 
which  many  persons  never  really  know  during  their  whole  lives.  It  is  true  not  only  of 
some,  but  also  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  the  faculty  to  know  is  innate,  but  the  | 
actual  knowledge  is  acquired.  Now,  he  who  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas 
must  of  course  distinguish  these  from  other  ideas  which  are  not  innate ;  according  to 
him,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  mere  capacity  that  is  innate ;  and  so  he  must  also  believe 
that  innate  knowledge  is,  from  the  beginning,  conscious 'knowledge ;  for  to  be  in  tho 
understanding  means,  '^  to  be  understood. ''  If  it  be  said  that  these  principles  are  known 
and  assented  to  by  all  men  when  they  oome  to  the  use  of  reason,  this  is  neither  true 
nor  conclusive,  whether  understood  in  the  sense  that  we  know  them  deductively  b^ 
the  use  of  the  reason,  or  in  the  sense  that  we  think  them  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the 
use  of  reason ;  we  know  many  other  things  before  them.  That  the  bitter  is  not  sweet, 
that  a  rod  and  a  cherry  are  not  the  same  thing,  are  known  by  the  child  long  before  he 
understands  and  assents  to  the  universal  proposition  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  If  our  immediate  assent  to  a  proposition  were  a  sure  mark  of 
its  innateness,  then  the  proposition  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  together  with 
numberless  others,  must  be  umate.  What  is  true  of  speculative  is  also  true  of  practi- 
cal principles :  none  of  them  arc  innate.  No  practical  principles  are  so  clear,  and  none 
ore  so  universally  received,  as  tho  above-named  speculative  ones.    Moral  principles  are 
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OB  true,  but  not  so  eyident  as  spccnlatiTe  principles.  The  fundamental  moral  principle, 
to  do  as  one  would  be  done  to,  and  all  other  moral  roles,  require  to  be  proved,  and  are 
therefore  not  innate.  In  reply  to  the  question,  why  men  should  keep  their  compacts, 
Lhe  Christian  will  appeal  to  the  will  of  God,  the  follower  of  Hobbes  to  the  will  of  sodeiy, 
and  the  heathen  philosopher  to  the  dignity  of  rntL-n,  The  desire  of  happiness  and  dread 
of  misery  are  indeed  innate ;  but  these  motives  of  all  our  actions  are  only  directions 
taken  by  the  faculty  of  desire,  not  impressions  on  the  understanding.  It  is  only  theso 
motives  that  are  universally  operative ;  the  practical  principles  of  single  individuals  and 
of  whole  nations  are  not  only  different,  but  even  opposite ;  whatever  of  agreement  is 
observable  in  them  arises  from  the  facts  that  the  following  of  certain  moral  rules  is 
recogxiized  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  permanence  of  society  and  of  general  hap- 
piness, and  that  education,  intercourse  with  one^s  fellows,  and  custom  produce  similarity 
in  moral  principles.  This  latter  result  is  all  the  more  easily  produced  since  the  un- 
heeding and  unprejudiced  minds  of  children  receive  indiscriminately  all  principleB 
which  are  impressed  upon  them  as  truths,  just  as  a  piece  of  blank  paper  will  receive 
any  characters  which  one  may  choose  to  write  upon  it,  and  principles  thus  instilled  are 
accustomed  subsequently,  when  their  origin  has  been  forgotten,  to  be  held  as  sacred, 
and  are  accepted  without  examination.  Principles  cannot  be  innate  unless  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  are  innate ;  the  most  general  principles  contain  the  most  abstract 
ideas,  which  are  the  most  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  children  and  most  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  which  can  be  rightly  formed  only  after  one  has  attained  a  considerable 
power  of  reflection  and  attention ;  the  conceptions  of  identity  and  differenoe,  possibility 
and  impossibility,  and  the  like,  are  not  only  not  in  the  child^s  consciousness  at  birth, 
but  they  are  the  farthest  removed  in  the  time  of  their  development  and  in  nature  from 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain,  which  in  reality 
are  the  child's  earliest  conscious  experiences.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  God  innate.  Not  all 
nations  have  this  idea ;  not  only  the  ideas  of  God  held  by  Polytheists  and  MonotheistB, 
but  also  those  held  by  different  persons  of  the  same  religion  and  country,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  marks  of  wisdom  and  power  are  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, that  no  rational  being,  who  attentively  considers  them,  can  fail  to  perceive  in  them 
the  evidence  of  God^s  existence ;  and  when  through  reflection  on  the  causes  of  thingB 
the  conception  of  Gk)d  had  once  been  formed,  it  could  not  but  be  so  evident  to  all  tiiat 
it  could  never  be  lost. 

In  the  second  book  of  his  Essaif^  Locke  seeks  to  show  positively  whence  the  under- 
standing receives  its  ideas.  He  assumes  that  the  soul  is  originally  like  a  piece  of  white 
and  blank  paper,  having  no  ideas.  These,  however,  it  acquires  through  ftspefi^nM.  All 
our  knowledge  has  its  basis  in  experience,  and  springs  from  it.  But  experience  is  two- 
fold, being  e2;ternal  and  internal,  or  taking  the  form  of  seMoUon  or  of  reflections  accord- 
ing as  its  object  is  the  world  of  external,  sensible  objects,  or  the  internal  operations 
of  our  minds.  The  senses  convey  from  external  objects  into  the  mind  that  which  in 
the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  yellowness,  whiteness,  heat,  cold,  softness,  hard- 
ness, sweetness,  bitterness,  and,  in  general,  of  all  so-called  sensible  qualities.  The 
mind,  employed  about  the  ideas  already  acquired,  is  the  seat  of  ox>erations,  in  some  of 
which  it  is  active,  in  others  passive.  When  the  mind  considers  these  activities  and 
states,  and  reflects  on  them,  the  understanding  receives  another  set,^Jdeag,  which 
cannot  arise  from  the  things  without  f^sfeh-itEtivities  are  r«^^^p*"'^p,  *^lB^>Wi  doubt- 
ing, believing,  reasoning,  knowing^  and  willing.  From  one  of  theso  two  sources  spring 
aU  our  ideas. 
Man  begins  to  have  ideas  when  the  iiXBt  impression  is  made  on  his  senscfi :  even  before 
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birth  he  may  have  had  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  warmth.  Bat  prcvions  to  the  first 
aenfloble  impression,  the  soul  no  more  thinks  than  it  does  snbseqnently  in  dreamless 
sleep.  That  the  sonl  always  thinks  is  as  arbitiazy  an  assertion  as  that  all  bodies  aie 
continoally  in  motion. 

Some  of  our  ideas  are  siaq;^  and  some  axe  com^<.    Of  aimplA  j|j}^  some  come 
into  OQZ  minds  by  one  aftwaft,  g^jpa  hv  mnrft  (fflnffifl  than  one^  and  spme  by  reflection. 


while  Bome  come  by  both  ways.  throngtii^tluXjBfiDafiaJind  through  rcfloctiou.  By  the  sense 
of  tottcH  WB  TBCSBJve'the  ideaa  of  heat,  cold,  and  solidity^  and,  iiiriher.  those  of  smooth- 
neas  and'  roughness^  hardness  and  softneaa.  and  others :  by  the  sense  of  sight,  the  ideas 
of  li^^iit  and  colors,  etc.  ^e  ideas  which  we  acquire  through  more  senses  than  one, 
namely,  through  sight  and  touch,  are  those  of  space  or  extension,  figure,  rest,  and 
motion.  The  mind,  by  reflection,  becomes  conscious  in  itself  of  its  perceptions,  or 
thinking,  and  willing.  (Locke  dissents  from  the  Cartesian  doctrine  which  co-ordinates 
ihong^ht  and  yolition  as  forms  of  eogitatio.)  The  thinking  power  is  called  the  under- 
standing, and  the  willing  power,  the  will.  The  ideas  of  pleasure  or  delight,  of  pain  or 
uneasiness,  and  of  existence,  unity,  power,  and  succession  are  conyeyed  to  the  soul 
both  through  the  senses  and  through  reflection. 

Most  of  the  ideas  of  sensation  are  no  more  the  likeness  of  anything  existing  exter* 
nally  to  ourselves  than  are  words  the  likeness  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  and 
which  they  serve  to  call  up  in  the  mind.   The  qualities  which  are  really  in  bodies  them- 
selyes,  and  are  inseparable  from  them  in  whatever  condition,  are  the  following :  bulk, 
figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest,  of  their  solid  (space-filling)  parts.     These 
ore  called  by  Locke  primary  or  original  qualities,  and  he  would  doubtless  also  term 
them  real  qualities.    When  we  perceive  primary  qualities,  our  ideas  of  them  are  copies 
of  these  qualities  themselves ;  we  so  represent  the  thing  mentally  as  it  is  in  itself.  But 
bodies  have,  further,  the:power,  by  means  of  certain  prlz&ltlVd  qtliUlGes,  which  are  not 
as  such  perceptible,  to  work  upon  our  senses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  forth  in  us 
the  sensations  of  colors,  sounds,  smells,  etc.     Colors,  sounds,  etc.,  are  not  in  bodies 
themselves,  but  only  in  our  minds.    '  *  Take  away  the  sensation  of  them ;  let  not  the  eyes 
see  light  or  colors,  nor  the  ears  hear  sounds ;  let  the  i>alate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose 
smell ;  and  all  colors,  tastes,  odors,  and  sounds  .  .  .  vanish  and  cease,  and  are  reduced 
to  their  causes,  i.  e.,  bulk,  figure,  and  motiofl  q^  partajl*    Locke  terms  colors,  sounds, 
etc.,  derived  or  secondary  qualities.    Ideas  of  this  class  are  not  copies  of  similar  quali- 
ties in  real  objects ;  they  do  not  more  resemble  anything  in  bodies  than  does  the  f  eeliag 
of  pain  resemble  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  through  any  of  the  sensitive  parts  of  an 
animal  body ;  they  are  produced  in  us  by  the  impulse  transmitted  from  bodies  through 
our  nerves  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  consciousness  and,  as  it  were,  the  audience- 
chamber  of  the  soul.   How  ideas  are  thus  produced  in  the  brain  Locke  does  hot  inquire, 
but  says  only  that  no  contradiction  is  involved  in  supposing  that  God  has  annexed  to 
certain  motions  ideas  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  them.    Finally,  Locke  names  a 
third  class  of  qualities  in  bodies,  namely,  the  powers  of  certain  bodies,  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  their  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  other  bodies  as  to  cause  them  to  operate  on  our  senses  differently 
from  what  they  did  before;  among  these  he  reckons,  e,  g.,  the  power  of  the  sun  to 
make  wax  white,  and  of  fire  to  melt  lead ;  these  qualities  are  called  pre-eminently 

*  Looke  makes  nnjnstiflablj  a  partial  oonoMBion  to  the  ^Igor  belief  that  colon,  floonds,  etc,  as  sach,  am 
in  the  bodicB  which  offoot  oar  ecnaes,  when  ho  calla  them  "  scoondaiy  qualities ;  ^  for  sensations  which  aro 
pot  in  those  bodies,  bat  only  in  sensitive  bnitt|i^  can  in  no  sense  bo  qualities  of  those  bodlei^  hence  not 
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In  his  diBCossion  of  the  simple  ideas  which  ore  acquired  thzongh  reflection,  Locke 
makes  many  suggestiye  and  fruitful  psychological  observations.  He  investigates  par- 
ticularly, under  this  head,  the  faculties  of  perception,  retention,  discerning,  com][)ound- 
ing,  abstracting,  etc.  In  the  faculty  of  perception  Locke  recognizes  the  mark  by  which 
animal  and  man  are  distinguished  from  plant.  The  faculty  of  retention  is  the  power  of 
preserving  ideas,,  either  by  continued  contemplation  or  by  reviving  them  after  their 
temporary  disappearance  from  the  mind,  which  is  too  limited  to  keep  in  view  at  the 
same  time  many  ideas.  This  faculty  belongs  to  animals,  and  belongs  to  them  partly 
in  the  same  measure  as  to  men.  Locke  considers  it  probable  that  the  state  of  the  body 
exerts  a  £^eat  influence  on  the  memory,  since  the  heat  of  a  fever  often  effaces  images 
that  were  apparently  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  comparison  of  ideas  with  each 
other  is  not  effected  by  animals  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  by  man.  The  power  of  com- 
pounding ideas  belongs  only  in  a  slight  degree  to  animals.  Peculiar  to  man  is  the 
faculty  of  abstraction,  by  which  the  ideas  of  single  objects,  separated  from  all  accidental 
qualities  of  real  existence,  such  as  time  and  space,  and  from  all  accompanying  ideas, 
ore  raised  to  the  rank  and  character  of  universal  conceptions  of  the  genera  to  which 
they  belong,  and  by  which  their  names  become  applicable  to  whatever  is  included 
within  the  number  of  things  agreeing  with  these  conceptions. 

The  simple  ideas  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the  complex.  Locke  reduces  complex 
ideas  to  three  classes :  modes,  substances,  and  relations.  Modes  are  complex  ideas 
which  do  not  contain  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves;  they  are  simple 
modes  or  modifications  of  simple  ideas  when  their  elements  are  similar,  and  they  are 
mixed  modes  when  their  elements  are  dissimilar.  Ideas  of  substances  are  such  combi- 
nations of  simple  ideas  as  are  used  to  represent  things  subsisting  by  themselves.  The 
ideas  of  relation  arise  from  the  oompazison  of  one  idea  with  another.  Among  the 
purely  modal  ideas  belong  the  modifications  of  space,  time,  thought,  etc. ;  as  also  the 
idea  of  power.  Our  daily  experience  of  alterations  in  external  things,  the  observation 
that  here  a  thing  ceases  to  be  while  another  comes  into  its  place,  the  observation 
of  the  constant  change  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  dei)ending  partly  on  the  impressicms  of 
external  objects,  partly  on  our  own  choice,  all  this  leads  the  human  understanding  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  changes  which  have  already  been  observed  will  also  con- 
tinue in  the  future  to  take  place  in  the  same  objects,  through  the  same  causes  and  in 
the  same  manner ;  it  conceives,  accordingly,-  in  one  being  or  object  a  liability  to  change 
in  its  marks,  and  in  another  the  possibility  of  being  the  agent  of  that  change,  and  thus 
it  comes  upon  the  idea  of  a  power.  The  possibility  of  receiving  any  change  is  passive 
power ;  that  of  producing  it  |s  active  power.  We  derive  the  clearest  idea  of  power 
from  attending  to  the  activities  of  our  minds.  Internal  experience  teaches  us  that  by 
a  mere  volition  we  can  set  in  motion  parts  of  the  body  which  were  previously  at  rest. 
If  a  substance  possessing  a  power  manifests  that  power  by  an  action,  it  is  called  a 

Bcoondary  qnalitlca,  and  it  can  only  confnflo  tho  reader  when  Locke,  while  seeking  to  domonBtrate  this,  beoio- 
tions  a  mode  of  expcoa&an.  that  implies  the  error  which  ho  aims  to  destroy^  and  creates  a  terminology  which, 
in  both  the  terms  chosen,  mmatnraUy  blends  oorroct  insight  with  prejudice.  As  to  the  sabstanoe  of  Lockers 
investigation,  it  has  the  two  apedal  defects,  that  it  asBomes  without  proof  the  objective  reality  of  extension, 
and  that  the  qnestlon,  how  asnsatians  are  connected  with  motions  in  the  brain,  is  diMmissed  with  an  appeal  to 
Ood^s  omnipotence.  Locke  regards  the  sonl  too  much  as  passiTe  in  perception.  The  inqnlxy  itsdf  respecting 
tho  relation  of  sensuons  perception  to  tiio  objectiye  world  of  things  which  affect  the  senses,  in  which  Locke 
in  largo  measure  follows  Descartes,  is  of  fundamental  interest;  its  importanoo  was  appreciated  by  Leibnitz 
and  Kant,  but  was  completely  misapprehended  by  Hegel,  who  took  a  distorted  view  of  the  Loddan  philosophy 
in  general,  as  also  of  Kant's  CiitlGal  Philosophy,  because  he  confounded  the  distinction  between  being  per  m 
and  being  as  modified  by  oar  conception  of  it  with  that  between  the  essential  and  tho  occidental  in  objects. 


y 
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eonse ;  that  which  it  brings  to  pass  is  called  its  effect.    A  canse  is  that  through  which 
something  else  begins  to  be ;  an  effect  is  that  whose  existence  is  due  to  the  agency  of 
fiomething  other  than  itself.     The  mind,  being  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  simple 
ideas  conveyed  to  it  by  sensation  and  reflection,  remarks  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
always  go  together ;  and  since  we  cannot  imagine  that  which  is  represented  by  them  as 
subsisting  by  itself,  we  accustom  ourselyes  to  suppose  a  substratum  la  which  it  subsists 
and  from  which  it  arises ;  this  substratum  we  call  a  substance.    The  idea  of  substance 
contains  nothing  bat  the  supposition  of  an  unknown  something  serving  as  a  support  for 
qualities.    We  have  no  dear  idea  of  substance,  nor  is  our  idea  of  material  substance       ^ 
more  definite  than  our  idea  of  spiritual  substance.    We  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
tbat  spiritual  substances  cannot  exist;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  'it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  (}od  should  endow  matter  with  the  power  of  thought.    Besides  complex  ideas  of 
single  substances,  the  mind  hajs  also  complex  collective  ideas  of  substances,  such  as 
army,  fleet,  city,  world ;  these  collective  ideas  are  formed  by  the  soul  through  its  power  j    ^    X 
of  combination.    Ideas  of  relation  arise  from  the  comparison  of  several  things  with  one 
another ;  among  them  are  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  of  relations  of  time  and  place, 
of  identity  and  diversity,  of  degrees,  of  moral  relations,  etc. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  Essay  emicermng  Human  Understanding  Locke  treats  of 
language,  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  knowledge  and  opinion.  Words  are  signs;  common 
names  are  common  signs  for  the  objects  of  our  ideas.  Truth  and  falsehood  are,  strictly 
speaking,  only  in  judgments,  and  not  in  single  ideas.  The  principle  of  contradiction, 
and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  useful  for  the  art  of  disputation,  but  not  for  knowledge. 
Propositions  that  axe  wholly  or  in  part  identical,  are  uninstructive.  We  know  ourselves  >  , 
by  internal  perception  and  God  by  inference;  we  infer,  namely,  from  the  fact  of  finite  '~ 

existence  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  existence,  and  from  the  existence  of  thinking  beings 
j<^nd  at  least  our  own  thinking  is  indubitably  certain  to  us)  that  there  exists  a  primitive  . 

V/ ''  ""'^  and  an  eternal  thinking  being.    We  thus  know  our  own  and  Grod^s  existence  with  com 
plete  deamess,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  less  dear. 
Transcending  rational  knowledge  is  faith  in  divine  revdations ;  yet  nothing  can  be 
regarded  as  a  revelation  which  is  in  contradiction  with  well-ascertained  rational  knowl- 
edge. 

The  utterances  of  Locke  on  ethical,  pedagogical,  and  political  questions  give  evidence 
of  a  noble  and  humane  spirit,  and  they  contributed  essentially  to  the  mitigation  of 
many  of  the  rigors  which  tradition  had  sanctioned.  Yet  Locke  inconsistently  denied 
freedom  of  conscience  to  Atheists,  and  thus  himself  broke  the  force  of  his  philosophical 
aiguments  for  toleration. 

Locke's  philosophical  importance  arises  chiefly  from  his  investigation  of  the  human 
understanding,  which  became  the  starting-point  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England,  France,  and  Oermany,  and  was  victorious  over  Scholas- 
ticism and  Cartesianism,  but  which  was  limited  in  its  inroads  in  Germany  chiefly  by  the 
Leibnitaian  philosophy.  Spinoza's  Objectivism,  which  affirmed  the  order  of  thoughts 
to  be  directly  one  with  the  order  of  things,  received,  in  Locke's  inquiry  concerning 
the  limits  of  knowledge  in  the  Subject,  its  necessary  complement.  Ldbnitz,  who  wrote 
in  reply  to  Locke  the  Nouteauz  Essais  sur  VEntendement  Humain,  recognized  none  the 
less  the  importance  of  Locke's  inquiry,  although  he  hdd  the  examination  of  the  human 
faculty  of  knowledge  to  be  not  the  first  problem  of  philosophy,  on  the  resolution  of 
which  all  other  philosophical  inquiries  depend,  but  rather  one  which  could  not  be 
treated  with  success  until  many  other  subjects  should  have  been  previously  disposed  of  • 
similar,  in  the  post-Kantian  period,  was  the  judgment  of  Herbart.     Kant,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  as  the  fonnder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  went  back  to  the  peiBnasioii  of  Locke, 
that  the  inTestigation  of  the  origin  and  limits  of  our  knowledge  is  of  fundamental  con- 
sequence for  philosophy,  but  in  the  conduct  of  this  investigation,  although  largely 
influenced  by  Locke's  example,  he  pursued  a  course  and  arrived  at  results  essentially 
different.    Hegel  assigned  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  only  a  subor- 
dinate importance,  denied,  in  principle,  that  philosophical  knowledge  has  any  limit, 
held  the  human  reason  to  be  essentially  identical  with  the  reason  immanent  in  all 
reality,  and  sought  not  pe^chologically  to  discover  the  origin  of  ideas,  but  dialecticaUy 
to  arrive  at  their  meaning  and  system ;  that  one  should  not  stop  with  the  mere  defini- 
tion of  single  conceptions,  but  seek  for  a  connection  between  them,  was  a  doctrine 
approved  by  him,  but  he  held  the  psychological  invratigation  of  the  genesis  of  concep- 
tions in  the  thlnln'Tig  subject  to  be  but  an  extrinsic  substitute  for  the  true  and  intrinslo 
work  of  phUoeophy,  which  coD«sted  in  the  dialectioal  development  of  oonceptiona 
Hegel's  judgment  would  be  correct  if  there  were  only  agreement  and  not  also — as  there 
is  in  essential  respects— discrepancy  between  (objective)  existence  and  (subjective)  con- 
sciousness.  If  agreement  in  this  case  is  something  to  be  reached  1^  a  gradual  approach, 
then  the  critique  of  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge  is  of  essential  philosophical  im- 
portance, and  Locke  is  unjustly  reproached  with  having  substituted  an  unphiloeophical 
or  but  slightly  philosophical  speculation  for  one  truly  philosophical ;  but  it  can  justly 
be  said  that  he  undertook  to  solve  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
philosophy.    Against  the  content  of  his  theoiy  of  knowledge  it  has  been  especially 
objected  (by  Leibnitz  and  Kant)  that  experience  does  not  lead  to  the  universal  and 
necessary,  whence  Leibnitz  returned  to  the  theoiy  of  innate  ideas,  and  Kant  taught  the 
immanence  in  the  Ego  of  forms  of  intuition  and  thought  independent  of  all  experience 
(or  *^  a  priori''^).    But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
explained  by  these  ^^  ideas  ^'  and  '^  forms  "  may  not  be  explained  in  a  truer  and  more 
satisfactoiy  manner  by  the  logical  laws,  according  to  which  the  mind  anonges  and 
elaborates  the  material  given  it  by  external  and  internal  perception. 

Among  those  who  developed  farther  the  theoretical  philosophy  of  Locke  in  England, 
George  Berkeley  (who  was  bom  at  Killcrin,  near  Thomastown,  in  Lreland,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1684,  appointed  Bishop  of  Qoyne  in  1734,  and  died  at  Oxford  Jan.  14,  1753) 
stands  in  the  front  rank.  Berkeley  was  the  founder  of  a  doctrine  of  universal  Lnma- 
terialism  (Idealism,  or  Phenomenalism).  He  not  only  (after  the  example  of  Augustine 
and  of  Locke  himself)  regarded  the  supposition  that  a  material  world  really  exists  as 
not  strictly  demonstrable,  but  as  false.  There  exist,  says  Berkeley,  only  spirits  and 
their  functions  (ideas  and  volitions).  There  are  no  abstract  ideas ;  there  is,  for  example, 
no  notion  of  extension  without  an  extended  body,  a  definite  magnitude,  etc.  A  single 
or  particular  notion  becomes  general  by  representing  all  other  particular  notions  of  the 
same  kind:  thus,  for  example,  in  a  geometrical  demonstration  a  given  particular 
straight  line  represents  all  other  straight  lines.  We  are  immediately  certain  of  the 
existence  of  our  thoughts.  We  infer  also  that  bodies  different  from  our  ideas  exist. 
But  this  inference  is  deceptive ;  it  is  not  supported  by  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  co-woridng  of  substances 
completely  heterogeneous.  The  esse  of  non-thinking  things  is  percipi.  God  calls  forth 
in  us  our  ideas  in  regular  order.  That  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature  is  in  fact  only  the 
order  of  the  succession  of  our  ideas.*    Of  similar  import,  but  based  especially  on  the 

*  Near  the  end  of  the  third  dialogue  between  Hylaa  and  FhAonooB,  Berkeley  renunes  the  nbetanco  of  his 
doctrine  respecting  the  natore  of  the  sensible  world  In  the  two  following  propositions,  of  which  he  affinna  that 
the  one  ozpresses  a  correct  belief  of  the  ordinaxy  htunan  mind,  while  the  other  is  a  scientific  proposition.  The 
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doctrine  of  Malebzanche,  was  the  teaching  of  Arthur  Collier  (1680-1782).  Collier 
aflSrms  that  in  1703  he  had  already  arrived  at  his  theory.  The  theory  is  fonnd  in  an 
esay  existing  in  MS. ,  and  written  by  him  in  the  year  1708.  Bat  the  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  the  Cla/oie  UnivenaUs  appears  to  give  evidence  of  a  considerable  influence^' 
of  Berkel^^a  Principles  en  the  author  and  his  doctrine.  Less  removed  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Locke  is  that  of  Bishop  Peter  Brown  ( The  Procedure^  Metmt,  and  Limita  of  Oil- 
man Understanding^  London,  1728).  Among  the  opponents  of  Locke  was  John  Norris, 
who,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  IntdUgible  World  (1701),  follows  Malebzanche.  CoUier 
makes  frequent  reference  to  him.    [Also  Henry  Lee,  Anti-Soeptieism,  etc. ,  Lend. ,  1702.] 

Locke's  investigations  were  farther  developed  in  a  materialistio  sense,  especially  by 
David  Hartley  (1704-1757)  and  Joseph  Priestley,  who  oombined  with  his  materialism 
the  Christian  faith  (1733-1804). 

Lockers  younger  contemporary,  the  great  mathematician  and  physicist  Isaac  New- 
ton  (1642-1727),  was  less  associated  with  specifically  philosophical  inquiriea  His 
warning  to  Physics  was :  *^  Beware  of  metaphysics !  **  Newton  applauds  the  banish- 
ment of  the  ^* substantial  forms"  and  *^ occult  qualities"  of  the  Scholastics,  recom- 
mends the  mathematioo-mechanioal  explanation  of  phenomena,  and  says:  ^^  Omnis 
philosophicB  difflcuUas  in  eo  versari  tidetur,  ut  a  phmiomenis  motuum  investigemus  vires 
naiurcB,  deinde  ab  his  viribus  denumstremm  phcmomena  reUqua,^*  Newton  demands 
that  analysis  always  precede  synthesis;  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Cartesians  have 
not  sufficiently  observed  this  order,  and  have  thus  deluded  themselves  with  mere  hypo- 
theses. The  analytical  method,  he  explains,  proceeds  from  experiments  and  observa- 
tions to  general  conclusions;  it  concludes  from  the  compound  to  the  simple,  from 
motions  to  moving  forces,  and,  in  general,  from  effects  to  causes,  from  the  particular 
causes  to  the  more  general,  and  so  on  to  the  most  general ;  the  synthetic  method,  on 
the  contraiy,  pronounces  from  an  investigation  of  causes  the  phenomena  which  will  flow 
from  them.  Newton  censured  the  formation  of  hypotheses,  but  was  not  able  altogetiier 
to  do  without  them  in  his  actual  investigations.  He  founded  on  observed  phenomena 
the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  its  action  being  proportional  to  the  masses  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances.  He  taught  that  the  attraction 
of  the  planets  toward  the  sun  was  made  up  of  the  sum  of  degrees  of  attraction  exerted 
by  the  paita  of  the  sun.  The  cause  of  gravitation  was  not  investigated  by  Newton. 
Disciples  of  Newton  reckoned  gravity  among  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies ;  so,  for 
example,  Rogerus  Cotes,  who  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Newton*s 

flnt  proposition  (that  which  the  ordinary  mind  oorreotly  afflrms)  is  that  tho  real  table,  and  all  real,  unthinking 
objects  generally,  are  the  table  and  the  objects  which  we  see  and  foeL  The  eccond  (or  scientific)  one  is,  that 
what  wo  see  and  feel  cansists  entirely  of  phenomena,  I.  «.,  of  certain  qnalities,  sach  as  hardness,  weight, 
shape,  magnitnde,  which  inhere  in  oar  sensatlonB,  and  oonseqnently  that  what  wo  see  and  feel  is  nothing  but 
sensation.  From  tho  oomblnation  of  those  two  propositions  it  follows  that  real  objects  are  phenomena  of  the 
kind  jnst  mentioned,  and  that  consequently  there  exiMa  in  the  world  nothing  beside  these  objects,  whose  esM 
^percijH,  and  the  percipient  subjects.  It  is,  however,  very  qnestionablo  whether  the  troth  of  the  first  two 
propositions  does  not  depend  npon  the  attribution  ctf  two  different  meanings  to  the  expression :  "what  we  seo 
and  foeL**  If  by  this  expression  we  understand  our  sensuous  perceptions  thcmselTes,  then  the  second  propo* 
sltlon  is  true,  but  tlie  first  not.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  understand  by  it  the  transcendental  objects  (or  things- 
In-themselTes),  which  so  act  nixm  our  scsises  that  in  consequence  of  this  action  perceptions  arise  in  us,  then 
the  first  propoeltioa  is  true,  but  the  second  false,  and  it  is  only  by  a  change  of  mannfag  that  both  are  true, 
whence  the  syllogism  is  fiinlty  on  aooonnt  of  a  "  quatenUo  termtnorufn.^  Our  smsations  depend  upon  a  pre- 
vious affection  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  this  affection  depends  on  the  existence  of  intrinsically  real 
external  objects.  As  there  exist  other  thinking  beinga  besido  myself,  the  active  relations  between  the 
multitude  of  thinking  beings  must  be  rcndtircd  poasiblc  by  the  existence  of  objectively  real,  unthinking 
existences. 
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Princvpia  (1718),  that  gravitj  is  as  much  one  of  the  primary  qnalities  of  all  bodies  as 
extension,  mobility,  and  impenetrability  (Leibnitz  censnres  this  view,  LeUre  d  Bourgtiet^ 
in  Erdmann^s  edition,  p.  732).  Newton  himself,  on  the  contrary,  says  (in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  Optics^  1717)  that  no  one  most  suppose  that  he  considers 
grayity  as  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  bodies;  he  has  simply  introduced  one  ques- 
tion bearing  on  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  gravity,  but  only  a  question,  for  he  has 
not  yet  examined  the  subject  in  the  light  of  experiments.  The  '*  question  ^'  alluded  to  is 
Quaatw  XXI,  in  Book  IIL  of  the  Optics^  in  which  Newton  proposes,  as  an  hypotheti-  \ 

cal  explanation  of  grayitation,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  which  he  supposes  to  increase 
in  density  as  its  distance  from  the  cosmical  bodies  increasea  Newton  rejects  in  optics 
the  theory  of  yibration  supported  by  Huygens,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  and  because,  in  particular,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  follow 
that  light  could  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  sound,  and  consequently  one 
could  see  as  well  as  hear  around  a  comer.  (The  answer  to  this  objection  is  given  by  A. 
_  Helmholtz  in  his  Physiol.  Optik.)  Yet  Newton  assumes  that  vibrations  are  connected 
with  the  material  rays  which'  are  emitted  from  shiTiing  bodies;  in  paddcular,  such 
vibrations  take  place  in  the  organs  of  sensation  themselves.  By  means  of  them  the 
forms  {species)  of  things  are  conducted  to  the  brain  and  into  the  sensorium,  where  the 
substance  which  perceives  is  located,  and  where  it  perceives  the  images  of  things  intro- 
duced into  its  presence.     The  omnipresent  God  perceives  things  themselves  directly, 

'  and  without  needing  tho  intervention  of  senses;  the  world  of  things  is  in  Him,  and 
infinite  space  is,  as  it  were,  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity.  (In  this  latter  doctrine  New- 
ton adopts  Plato^s  teaching  concerning  the  extension  of  the  woild-soul  through  the 
whole  of  the  world,  substituting,  however,  with  Henry  More  and  other  Flatomsts,  God 
for  the  soul  of  the  world.  €k>d  cannot,  according  to  N.,  be  termed  the  soul  of  the 
world,  because  the  world  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  does  the  human 
body  to  the  human  soul,  but  is  rather  to  him  what  a  species  in  the  human  sensorium  is 
to  man.)  The  proof  of  God^s  existence  is  found  by  Newton  in  the  exquisite  art  and 
inteUigence  which  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  construction  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  organism  of  every  living  being. 

Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  period  succeeding  the  time  of  Locke,  and  chiefly  owing  to 
the  interest  excited  by  him,  was  extensively  cultivated  in  England  and  Scotland.  Before 
Lockers  appearance  as  a  philosophical  author,  his  contemporary,  Richard  Cumberland 
(1632-1719),  had  already  combated  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  and  founded  a  theory  of 
morals  on  tho  basis  of  good-will,  in  the  work  :  De  legibua  natura  disquisiUo  pJulosophicaj 
in  qua  dementa  phUosophia  EMesiancB  guum  nwraUs,  tvm  dtilda  oonsiderantur  ei  refu- 
tantur,  Lend.,  1672. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (grandson  of  the  elder  Sh.,  1671-1713), 
a  friend  of  Lodce,  defined  tho  essence  of  morality  as  consisting  in  the  proper  balancing 
of  the  social  and  selfish  propensities.  To  be  good  or  virtuous  means  to  have  directed 
all  one^s  inclinations  toward  the  good  of  the  species  or  i^ystem  of  which  one  is  a  part. 
Morality  is  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  so  that  the  good  of  the  system,  to  which 
the  moral  agent  belongs,  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  inclination ;  there  is  no  virtue 
in  conduct  regulated  only  by  motives  founded  on  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of 
punishment.  The  pure  love  of  goodness  and  virtue  is  independent  in  its  origin  and 
nature.    It  is  strengthened  by  a  religious  belief  in  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  the 

,  universe,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  good  and  just  director  of  the  world ;  but  it  degen- 
erates when  its  possessor  begios  to  court  divine  favor.  (The  influence  of  Shaftesbury^s 
doctrine  on  the  T/Uodicte  of  Lcibnit?;  and  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  relation  between 
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Morals  and  Religion  was  cowiderable).— Samael  Clarke,  the  divine  (1675-1729),  a 
disciple  of  Newton  and  Looke  and  defender  of  their  doctrines  especially  against  Lcib- 
nitz,  taught  that  the  essence  of  virtue  consisted  in  treating  things  conformably  to 
their  peculiar  qualities  (according  to  the  *'  fitness  of  things,"  aptitudo  rerum)^  so  that 
each  shall  be  employed  iiyits  proper  place  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  so  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God.  In  contradistinction  to  Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  J. 
Butler  (1691J-1752)  asserted  in  his  SermoM  (1736)  that  moral  approval  or  disapproval 
was  not  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  happiness  or  misery  in  the  consequences 
of  any  action.  We  disapprove  falsehood  and  injustice,  says  Butler,  independently  of 
any  consideration  or  balancing  of  consequences ;  man's  happiness  in  his  present  state 
is  not  the  final  end  to  be  aimed  at.— William  Wollaston  (1659-1734)  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  action  is  good  which  is  the  expression  of  a  true  thought,  brands 
Hutcheson  (bom  in  Ireland,  1694,  and  from  1729  a  Professor  at  Glasgow,  oS,  17477 
cteiEmeZTmoral  goodness  as  consisting  in  the  right  relation  of  the  various  propensities 
to  each  other,  and  argued  that  it  had  its  basis  in  a  moral  sense  or  feeling  peculiar  to 
man.— Of  the  later  Scottish  moralists,  Henry  Home,  the  sesthetio  writer  (1696-1782), 
and  Adam  Fer^on  (1724-1816),  who  defined  virtue  as  the  progressive  development 
of  hximan  nature  into  spiritual  i)erfection,  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Man  is  by 
nature  a  member  of  society ;  his  perfection  consists  in  his  being  a  worthy  part  of  the 
whole  to  which  he  belongs.  To  esteem  virtue  is  to  love  men.  Thus  Ferguson  seeks 
to  combine  the  principles  of  self -conservation  (self-love),  sociability  (benevolence),  and 
perfection  (self-esteem).  Adam  Smith  (who  may  be  mentioned  at  this  stage  on 
account  of  the  relation  of  his  ethics  to  that  of  the  other  moralists  just  mentioned ; — 
1723-1790),  a  friend  of  David  Hume,  and  especially  celebrated  as  a  political  econo- 
mist, is  also  of  importance  in  the  history  of  moral  philosophy.  He  regards  sympathy 
as  the  principle  of  morals  (in  this  agreeing  with  Hume).  Man  has  a  natural  disposi- 
tion to  sympathize  with  the  states,  feelings,  and  actions  of  others.  Whenever  the 
unprejudiced  spectator,  reflecting  on  the  motives  of  another,  is  able  to  approve  his 
conduct,  then  that  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  as  morally  good,  otherwise  as  morally 
f aully.  The  fundamental  requirement  of  Morals  is :  Act  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
unprejudiced  observer  can  sympathize  with  thee.  (Smith  has  rather  analyzed  the 
cases  in  which  wo  can  approve  or  disapprove  of  an  action,  than  ascertained  the  ulti- 
mate grounds  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.)— 'V\^lliamJEalfijtXl743-l 805)  belongs  also 
among  the  noteworthy  English  Moralists.  (HJB~Prine^e8  of  Moral  and  Poiiticai  Phi- 
JoBophy  [London,  1785,  etc.]  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Garve,  Frankf.  and 
Leips.,  1788.)  Duty,  according  to  Paley,  implies  in  all  cases  a  command  issuing  from 
a  superior,  who  has  attached  to  obedience  or  disobedience  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
supreme  law-giver,  whose  commands  are  the  basis  of  duty,  is  God.  But  what  is  duty 
is  determined  by  the  principle  of  universal  happiness.  In  order  to  recognize  by  the 
light  of  reason  whether  an  action  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  or  not,  we  need  only 
inquire  whether  it  increases  or  diminishes  the  general  happiness.  Whatever  is  on  the 
whole  advantageous,  is  right. 

John  Toland  (1670-1722),  originally  a  believer  in  revelation,  approximated  in  his 
writings  more  and  more  toward  Pantheism.  His  Letters  to  Seneca  are  accompanied 
by  a  Confutation  of  Spinoza^  in  which  ho  asserts  the  substantial  diversity  of  soul  and 
body.  In  his  Naearenus  he  terms  the  earliest  Christians  Jewish  Christians,  who  ob- 
served the  law,  and  were  consequently  similar  to  the  later  Kazorenes  [Nazaneans]  or 
Ebionites,  who  were  excluded  from  the  Church  as  heretics.  The  Gentile  Christians 
are  charged  with  a  i>aztial  introduction  of  their  heathenish  superstitions  into  Chris- 
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Uasdty.  Toland,  Anthcmy  Oollins,  the  free-thinker  (1676-1739),  Tindal,  the  Batiom- 
alist  (1666-1733),  and  other  deists  (of  whom  Lechler  treats  folly  in  the  Oeaeh.  da 
engL  Deumus^  Stattg.  and  Tlib.,  1841,  and  Leland  in  his  View  of  Vie  Prindpdl  DeUUcal 
Writers)  rejected  the  biblical  Christianity  of  Locke,  and  maintained  the  faith  founded 
on  reason. 

§  117.  The  founder  of  the  German  philosophy  of  the  eighteentli 
century  is  Gottfried  Wilhehn  von  Leibnitz  (164:6-1716).  With  Des- 
cartes and  Bpinoza,  but  in  opposition  to  Locke,  Leibnitz  adopts  the 
dogmatic  form  of  philosophizing,  i,  e.y  he  has  an  immediate  faith  in 
the  power  of  human  thought  to  transcend,  by  the  aid  of  perfect  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  in  its  ideas,  the  limits  of  experience  and  attain  to 
truth.  But  he  oversteps  as  well  the  dualism  of  Descartes  as  the  mon- 
ism of  Spinoza  through  the  recognition  in  his  Monadology  of  a  grada- 
tion of  beings.  Monad  is  the  name  given  by  Leibnitz  to  simple  unex- 
tended  substance,  that  is,' a  substance  which  has  the  power  of  action; 
active  force  (like  to  the  force  of  the  strained  bow)  is  the  Essence  of 
substance.  The  monads  are  what  may  truly  be  called  atoms ;  they  ai-e 
distinguished  from  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  partly  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  only  mere  points,  and  partly  by  their  active  forces,  which 
consist  in  ideas.  The  atoms  of  the  ancients  differed  from  one  another 
in  magnitude,  figure,  and  position,  but  not  qualitatively  or  in  internal 
character ;  the  monads  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  contrary,  are  qualitatively 
differentiated  by  their  ideas.  All  monads  have  ideas,  but  the  ideas  of 
the  different  monads  are  of  different  degrees  of  clearness.  Ideas  are 
dear  when  tliey  render  it  possible  to  distinguish  their  objects ;  other- 
wise they  are  obscure.  They  are  plain  or  distinct  when  they  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  their  objects ;  otherwise  they  are  indis- 
tinct or  confused.  They  are  adeqiiate,  finally,  when  they  are  absolute- 
ly distinct,  i.  e.y  when  through  them  we  can  cognize  the  ultimate  or 
absolutely  simple  parts  of  their  objects.  God  is  the  primitive  monad, 
the  primitive  substance ;  all  other  monads  are  its  fulgurations.  God 
has  none  but  adequate  ideas.  The  monads  which,  are  thinking 
beings  or  spirits,  like  human  souls,  are  capable  of  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  and  can  also  have  single  adequate  ideas ;  as  rational  beings, 
they  have  the  consciousness  of  themselves  and  of  God.  The  souls  of 
animals  have  sensation  and  memory.  Every  soul  is  a  monad,  for  the  > 
power  possessed  by  every  soul  to  act  on  itself  proves  its  substantiality, 
and  all  substances  are  monads.  That  which  appears  to  us  as  a  body  is 
in  reality  an  aggregate  of  many  monads ;  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  in  our  sensuous  perceptions  that  tliis  plurality  presents 
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itself  to  US  as  a  contintions  whole.  Plants  and  minerals  are,  as  it  were, 
sleeping  monads  with  nnconscions  ideas;  in  plants  these  ideas  are 
fonnative  vital  forces.  Every  finite  monad  has  the  clearest  percep- 
tions of  those  parts  of  the  universe  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related ; 
from  its  stand-point  it  is  a  mirror  of  the  nni verse.  To  our  sensuous  \ 
apprehension  the  order  of  the  monads  appears  as  the  spatial  and  tem- 
poral order  of  things ;  space  is  the  order  of  co-existing  phenomena, 
and  time  is  the  order  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  The  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  each  monad  is  determined  by  an  immanent  causal- 
ity ;  the  monads  have  no  windows  through  which  to  receive  in  influ- 
ences from  vdthout.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variation  in  the  relations 
of  monads  to  each  other,  their  motion,  combination,  and  separation, 
depend  on  purely  mechanical  causes.  But  between  the  succession  of 
ideas  and  the  motions  of  the  monad  there  subsists  a  harmony  pre-de- 
termined  (pre-established)  by  God.  The  soul  and  body  of  man  agree, 
like  two  clocks,  originally  set  together  and  moving  at  exactly  the  same 
rate.  The  existing  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The 
moral  world,  or  the  divinely  governed  kingdom  of  spirits,  is  in  con- 
stant harmony  with  the  physical  world. — Christian  Wolf  (1679-1754), 
adopting  the  theories  of  Leibnitz,  combined  them  with  ideas  derived 
particularly  from  Aristotle,  modified  them  partially,  systematized 
them,  and  provided  them  with  demonstrations,  whereby  he  founded  a 
comprehensive  system  of  philosophy.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  philoso- 
phy became  more  and  more  spread  over  Germany  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  imtil  Kant'a  time,  and  in  connection  with  other  philoso- 
phemes,  especially  those  of  Locke,  ruled  the  schools  and  subserved  the 
ends  of  popular  enlightenment. 

Of  the  phlloBophlcal  writings  of  Leibnitz,  exoeptiag  his  earliest  diaaertationB  (Di  pHncfplo  indMdui^ 
Wpiilc,  1668,  repabl&hed  with  a  criticfU  introdnotian  by  Q.  E.  Oahraaer,  Berlhi,  1837;  specimen  quceeUo- 
num  phUa9opMc(xrum  ex  Jure  cottectaru$n^  <&.,  1664 ;  TYactalue  de  arte  oonMnatoria^  cui  eiOmexa  eet  demon- 
9tratio  exiaUnUa  Dei  ad  math,  eertUwUTiem  exacta,  Leips.,  1666,  Frank!  on  the  M.,  1690),  only  the  71iSod> 
cSe  (Amst.,  1710,  etc,  in  Lat.,  Ck>logne,  1716,  Frankf.,  1710,  eta,  in  German,  with  Fontenelle's  Elogey  Hanover, 
1730,  etc.,  German  tzand.  by  Gottached,  5th  ed.,  Han.  and  Ldps.,  1768)  appeared  daring  his  lifetime  m  an 
Independent  work ;  all  the  more  nnmeronB,  howerer,  were  the  papen  whldh  Lelbniti  pabliahed,  from  the 
year  1684  on,  in  the  jonmal  begun  by  Otto  Mencken  in  the  year  168S:  Acta  ErudUorum  LipHeneiumf 
and,  firom  1691  on,  In  the  Journal  dee  Saoane.-  The  oorrespondenoe  of  Leibnitz  was  very  eztenBire,  and  in  it 
ho  developed  many  eidce  of  his  doctrine,  which,  in  the  works  irablished  by  him,  had  not  been  disoiuaed. 
Soon  after  his  death  various  letters  and  papers,  till  then  nnprinted,  were  published,  in  particular :  A  CoUecUon 
of  papers,  toAlcft  passed  betioeen  the  late  learned  Kr.  LeOmiie  and  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  relating 
to  the  principles  qf  natural  phOosophu  and  reUgkjn^  by  Sam.  Clarke,  London,  1717;  the  same  in  French: 
Seettetl  de  dtcerses  pUoes  sur  la  pMlosophle^  la  reUffton^  etc,  par  Mr,  LeibnUs,  Clarke,  Newton  {par  dee 
Ifaiaeaux),  Amst.,  1719,  S.  M.  1740,  and  in  German,  witii  a  prefisoe  by  Wolf,  ed.  by  Joh.  Helnr.  KOblcr, 
Frankf.,  lIX.—LelbnUii  oUum  ffannoveranum  stve  Miscellanea  O.  W.  LeibnUii,  ed.  Joach.  Fr.  Feiler,  Leips. 
1718,  and  ia  a  second  collection:  Monumenta  raria  inedUa,  Leips.,  1721.  In  the  journal,  **V^rope  So- 
vamep  Nov.  1718,  Art.  v1.,  \r.  101  scq.,  was  first  puWiahcd  the  essay  (written  probably  in  1714):  Prindpes 
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de  la  nature  etdela  orllce,fondi$  en  raiaon^  which  was  aftxzrwards  indxidcd  by  Dcs  Maizesox,  In  1718,  in 
the  aeoond  volome  of  tho  RecueU  above  named,  and  by  Batena,  in  1768,  in  tho  collection  which  will  be  men- 
tioned bolow.  With  this  essay  Is  not  to  he  oonfoonded  L/s  sketch  of  his  system,  which  he  wrote  for  Fiinoe 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  1714,  and  which  was  first  published,  in  a  German  translation  by  Joh.  Heinr.  KOhler^ 
under  the  title :  De*  Herm  Gottfried  WUhOm  ton  Leibnita  Lehndtge  Hher  dU  JfonadologiA,  imgleicAen  ran  Gott^ 
seiner  Exittena,  seinen  EtgeiiKhc^fien^  und  von  der  Beele  dee  Msnaehen,  FronlEfort,  1790  (new  edition  by  J.  C. 
Huth,  ib.  1740) ;  the  same  sketch,  translated  from  German  into  Latin,  was  pxmted  hi  the  Act.  Erud.^  Snppl.^ 
VOL  vlL,  Ldps.,  1721,  and  agahi,  with  commentB  and  remarks  by  Mich.  GottL  Hansche,  at  Frank!,  and  Leipa., 
1728,  and  in  Dutens'  collection,  under  the  title :  Prindpia  pfUioaophta  aeu  thsaee  in  graUamprindpia  BvgenH 
coTucrtptOB,  The  original  French  text  was  first  published  by  Erdmanzi,  from  the  MS.  prceerved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Hanover,  in  his  edition  of  L.'s  Opera  PhUoaopMoa^  tS4Q.—Leibntta  epiat,  ad  divenos,  ed.  Chr, 
KorthoU,  Leips.,  1734-^  Commerctum  epiatoUcum  LeibnUianum  ed.  Joh,  Dan.  Qruber,  Han.  and  Gott, 
1746,  as  an  introduction  to  which  Gruber  had  published  in  1737  a  Prodromua  commercU  epiatoUd  LeSbnUt- 
ani^  consisting  of  the  correspondence  between  Boincbuxg  and  Conring,  which  contains  many  statements  con- 
cerning L's  education  and  youthful  writings.  (EitvreaphiloaopfUguea  latinea eljirangaiaea defeu  Mr,  LeOmtz, 
tlriea  de  aea  manuacrita  qui  ae  oonaervent  dona  la  btbUotAique  royale  (t  Eannovre^  et  pvbUiea  par  B.  E, 
Baape,  avec  une  preface  de  KSalner,  AmsL  and  Leips.,  1765 ;  the  some  in  German,  with  additions  and  notes 
by.  J.  H.  F.  mrich,  Halle,  177S-80.  Of  especial  importance  among  the  contents  of  this  collection  of  Baspe^s  are 
tho  previously  unpublished  Kouveaux  eaaaiaaur  rentendement  humain^  an  extended  polemical  work  against 
Locke,  written  in  1704 ;  this  collection  oontains  further :  Semarquea  aur  le  aentiment  du  P,  MaUbranche  qui 
porte  que  noua  vaj/ona  tout  en  JHeu^  concenuiat  Feacamen  que  Mr.  Locke  en  a  fait ;  Diaiogua  de  amnexiona 
inter  rea  et  verba;  DiffieuUatea  qucedam  loffica;  Diacoura  touchant  la  mithode  de  la  certUude  et  Fart  (Tinvenr 
ter ;  fiiatoria  et  commentatio  characterlaticce  untoeraaUa^  qua  atmta  ait  ara  inveniendi.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  collection  followed  the  Dutens  edition  of  Leibnitz^  works— which,  however,  did  not  include  the 
pieces  published  by  Baspe  :—OotAqfredl  OuiUelmi  LeibnitU  opera  omnia,  nunc  primum  coUecta,  in  ctaaaca 
diatributa,  prt^attonibua  et  indtcibua  omata  atudio  Ludovid  Dutetia,  torn,  F7.,  Geneva.  1768,  vol.  I. :  Opera 
theologioa,  lL:.Loa.<,  Metaph.,  Phya,  gener.^  Chym.,  Medic.,  Botan.,  Blator,  natur.,  Artea,  III.:  Opera 
mathematical  IV. :  PhUoa.  in  genere  et  opuacula  Sinenaea  aUingetiUa,  Y. :  Opera  pfiUologica,  YL :  PftUokh 
gtcorum  conttnuat.  et  collectanea  etj/mologica.  Several  publications  complementary  to  the  above  have  rince 
been  made :  Commerdi  eptatolid  Lefbnitiani  typia  nondum  evulgati  aelecta  apecimina,  ed.  J.  G.  H.  Feder, 
Hanov.,  1805.  LetbnUii  ai/atema  theologicum  (written  in  a  conciliatory  epirit,  perhaps  about  the  year  1686), 
with  a  French  translation,  first  published  at  Paris  in  1819,  in  Lat  and  Germ.,  2d  ed.,  Mayence,  1820,  in  Lat 
and  Germ,  by  Carl  Haas,  Tttblngen,  1860.  Leibnits*  Gterman  writings  have  been  edited  by  G.  E.  Guhraner, 
Berlin,  1838-40.  A  new  complete  edition  of  L.*s  philosophical  writings  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Joh.  Ed.  Erd- 
mann,  in  which  much  unedited  matter  from  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  is  included,  together 
w^ith  notices  oanceming  the  date  of  particular  letters,  shorter  treatises  and  works:  Oodqflr,  Qua.  LdSbnitH 
opera  phUoa.  quce  exstant  Latino,  GalUoa,  Oermanica  omnia,  Berlin,  1840.  CEuvrea  de  LeUmia,  nouvelle 
tdition,  par  M.  A.  Jacquea,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1842.  A  complete  edition  of  all  of  the  writings  of  Leibnits  has 
been  begun  by  Georg  Hcinrich  Pertz:  first  scries,  Hist,  Vols.  L-IY.,  Hanover,  1843-47;  second  series,  Fhi- 
los.,  VoL  I. :  Correspondence  between  Leibnits,  Anumld,  and  tho  Landgrave  Ernst  von  Hcssen-Rhelnfds, 
edited  from  the  MSS.  of  the  XL  Libr.  at  Hanover  by  C.  L  Grotefcnd,  Hanover,  1846;  third  series,  Math., 
ed.  by  C.  J.  Ckirhardt,  Vols.  L-VIL,  Berlin  and  (from  Vol.  III.  on)  Halle,  1841M>3.  The  mathematical  works 
also  contain  considerable  philosophical  matter,  e.  g.,  in  Vol.  V. :  In  EucUdia  npStra,  and  in  VoL  VII. :  Initia 
rerum  mathematicarum  metaphyaica.  Gerhardt  also  published  in  1846  the  short  work,  written  by  L  not 
long  before  his  death :  Hiatoria  et  origo  calculi  differentialia.  The  B^itation  inidite  de  Spinaca  par  Leib- 
niz, cited  above  (in  tho  literature  relating  to  Spinoza),  has  been  published  by  A  Fonchcr  de  C^areil  hi  Lettrea 
et  opuactOea  inidita  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1854-57.  The  same  editor  is  now  publishing  the  (Euvrea  de  Leibniz 
pubUieapour  lapr.foia  (JCapria  lea  macr.  originaux,  Paris,  1859  scq.,  2d  ed..  Vol.  L  scq.,  1867  seq.  (Vols.  L 
and  II. :  Leurea  de  L.,  Boasuet,  PeUaaon,  Mokmiia  et  Spinola,  Ulrich,  etc.,  pour  la  reunion  dea  proteatanta 
et  dea  oathoUquea  ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV. :  Historical  and  political  writings;  Vol.  V. :  Plan  of  an  Egyptian  expo- 
dition;  Vol.  VI.,  Par.  1866:  Minor  polit  writings).  The  correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and  (Thristian 
Wolf  has  been  edited  by  C.  J.  Gknrhardt,  Halle,  1860.  A  selection  of  the  shorter  philoe.  papers,  translated 
into  German  and  accompanied  with  introductions,  has  been  published  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Schil> 
ling,  and  bearing  the  titio :  L.  ala  Detiker,  Leips.,  1863.  A  new  edition  of  works  by  Leibnitz,  based  on  his 
remains  In  MS.  in  the  R.  Libr.  at  Hanover,  has  been  started  by  Onno  EIopp,  Hanover,  1864,  scq.  (first 
series:  Hist -polit  and  polit.  writings,  Vols.  I. -IV.,  1864-^).  A  recent  publication  is  the  (Euvrea  phOoao- 
phiquea  de  L.,  avec  una  introduction  et  dea  notea,  par  P.  Janet,  2  vols^  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  1866. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  philosophical  development  of  Leibnitz,  the  most  instruction  is  to  be 
derived  from  his  own  utterances,  especially  as  contained  in  tho  introduction  to  his  Specimena  PaddU  {Op, 
ph.,  ed.  Erdm.  p.  91),  and  in  letters  to  Rcmond  do  MontCort  and  otlicra.    Of  his  life,  writings)  and  doctrine 
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treat  in  paiticiilar :  Ja  Geo.  von  Eckhart  (LeibnltE^s  secretary  and  afterwardB  his  collcogno  in  inroparing  the 
historiography  of  the  Hotue  of  Bmnsmck),  whose  biographical  notices  were  first  published  by  Yon  Murr  in 
the  Journal  mr  Kunatgetch.  u.  aOg,  LiU^  YIL,  Nurembeng,  1779,  but  which,  communicated  to  Fontenello  in 
HS.,  were  employed  by  the  latter  in  preparing  his  Eloge  de  Mr.  de  Letbnto  (read  In  the  Paris  Acad,  of 
Scienoea,  1717,  printed  in  the  mat.  de  Tacad,  de$  ac,  de  Paria  and  in  the  ooilcction  of  Elogea  by  Fontenello ; 
pablished  in  German  translation  by  Eckhart  in  the  German  ed.  of  the  Thiodicie  of  the  year  1720,  and,  with 
notes  by  Baring,  in  the  edition  of  1736 ;  cf.  Schleiennacher,  Ueber  Lobreden  im  AUgamelnen  und  <Ue  FonU- 
neile''ache  attf  Leibniz  inabeaondere,  in  Bchleiermacher's  Werke,  III.,  8,  p.  GGscq.).  Elofftum  Lettmitii  (by 
Ghr.  Wolf,  based  on  reports  by  Eckhart),  in  the  Acta  Erud.^  July,  1717,  to  which,  in  1718,  there  appeared  in 
the  *^  OUum  ffannoveranum  '^  a  "  Supplementum  vita  Leibn.  in  actia  erud.^  by  Feller.  Eiatoire  de  Ja  vie  et 
dea  ouvraoea  de  Mr,  Leibniz  par  U.  L.  de  Neofyille  (Jancoort),  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  JTiiodicie, 
1734.  Earl  Giinther  Ln^oTici,  Au^fUArUcher  Entumrfeiner  voUat3neUffen  hiatorie  der  Lefbniaiachen  PJUlo- 
aopkie^  liCipsic,  1737.  Lamprecht,  LOten  dea  Herm  von  £.,  Berlin.  1740,  translated  into  Italian  and 
enlarged  with  notes  relating  especially  to  L.^s  sojourn  in  Rome  in  16891,  by  Joseph  BarsottL  OeacMchte  dea 
Herm  von  X.,  cata  dem  lYariM.  dea  Sittera  von  Jancourt^  Ldpa.,  1757.  Eioge  de  Z.,  qui  a  remportS  le  prtx 
de  laaad.  de  Berttn,  par  BalUy,  BcrL,  1769.  Lobachri/t  avS  Qottfr.  Wm.  FreOi.  v.  £.  in  der  K.  deutachen 
Oea.  au  Qottingen  vorgel.  von  Abr.  Gotthelf  Efistner,  Altenburg,  1769.  Mich.  Hissman,  Verauch  Uber  daa 
LeSben  L.%  M'dnster,  1783.  Also  Behborg,  in  the  Hanrwverache  Magaztn  tot  1787,  and  Eberhard,  In  the  Pan- 
tkeon  der  Deutachen^  II.,  1795,  have  presented  accounts  of  the  life  of  Leibnlt&  In  more  recent  times  Edward 
Gnhraaer  haa  furnished  a  fnU  biography:  G.  W.  Freth,  v.  L.,  2  vols.,  Bredau^  18^  with  additions,  1846;  in 
Engliah  by  Mackie,  Boston,  1845.  Gf.,  among  others,  several  addresses  and  papers  by  Boeckh  (_Ueber  LeibiU» 
u.  d.  deutacAen  AJcademien,  Uber  L.^a  Anaichien  von  der  philologlachen  EriUk,  Hber  L.  in  a.  VerhSUnlae  eur 
poaliiven  Tkeol,  etc.,  in  Boeckh's  JSCl,  Bchr.y  hrag.  v.  Ferd.  ABchexBon,  YoL  n.,  Leipsic,  1859,  and  YoL  III., 
/».,  1866),  Trmdelenbnrg  (In  the  Mortataber,  der  Akad,  der  Wiea.  and  in  Tr.'s  Hiat.  BeUr.  eur  PMloa.,  YoL 
IL,  Berlin,  1866,  and  VoL  III.,  i&.,  1867),  Onno  Klopp  {^Daa  VerhdUniaa  von  L.  au  den  kircfd.  Beunionaoer- 
aucMen  in  der  moetten  ffdifte  dea  17.  Jahrh.^  in  the  Zeitachr.  dea  hiat.  Verelna  JUr  Kiederaachaeny  1860 ; 
LeOm.  aJa  Softer  oelefyrter  OeaeOaclutften,  Vortrag  bei  der  PhUologen-Veraammlung  eu  nannover^  Giitt., 
1864 ;  X.'t  Plan  aur  GrUndung  einer  Sodetdt  der  Wlaa.  in  Wien,  in  the  ArcAtv  fttr  Kunde  oaterretch.  Ge- 
achicAtagueUen,  and  also  published  separately,  Yienna,  1868 ;  L.^a  Vorachiag  einer  franz.  E7^)e^tion  nacA 
Aegjfpten^  Hanover,  1864 ;  the  works  relating  to  this  subject  have  been  edited  by  Foucher  de  Careil,  in 
(Eiofrea  de  L. :  Profet  tPexpidUion  d'EgjfpUy  priaenU  par  L.  H  Louia  XTF.,  Paris,  ISe-l,  and  Klopp,  Han- 
over, 1861),  and  El.  G.  BInmstengel  {L:i  Ogj/pUacAer  Plan,  Leipeic,  1869).  r 

Works  on  the  Leibnitadan  doctrine  are— in  aidition  to  the  larger  historical  works,  In  which  this  Is  dia- 
cussed,  and  among  which  the  presentations  of  Erdmann  (  VeratuJt  einer  tolas.  DareteUung  der  Qeach.  der  neii- 
eren  PAOoaopAie,  Yol.  II.,  Part  3d :  LeSmiz  ti.  die  Enttolckeluna  dea  TdeaUamua  vor  Kant,  Leipsic,  1842)  and 
of  Knno  Fischer  (GeacA.  der  neuem PJMoaopAie,  YoL  IL :  Leibniz  u.  aeine  ScAule, 9d  revised  edition,  Heidel- 
berg, 1867)  deserve  especial  mention— the  following :  Ludwig  Feucrbach,  DarateOung,  EntvHcklung  und 
Kritik  der  L.^scAen  Philoaophie,  Ansbach,  1837,  2d  Ed.,  1844 ;  Kourrisson,  Ixi  pAilosophie  de  L.,  Paris,  1860, 
and  many  earlier  and  more  recent  works,  which  treat  of  single  phases  of  the  Lcibnitzian  philosophy,  such  as : 
Georg  Bemhard  Bilflnger,  Comm,  deAarmonia  animi  et  corporia  Aumani  prasatabiltta,  ex  mente  Leibnitil, 
Frkf.,  1783,  Sd  ed.,  1735,  De  origtneetpermiaaione  maii,  proadpue  moraUa,  Frkf.,  1724.  Fr.  Gh.  Banmeistcr, 
fftaL  doctrina  de  opUmo  mundo,  Gorlitz,  1741.  G.  Plouoqnct,  Prtmaria  monadologUa  capita,  BcrL,  1748. 
De  Jofiti,  Dtaa.  qui  a  remporti  ie  prtx  propoai  par  Facad.  dea  acde  Pruaae  aur  le  ayatime  dea  monadea, 
BerL ,  174a  (Boinhard),  Diaa.  qui  a  remportS  leprixprop.  par  Tacad.  dea  ac.  de  Pruaae  aur  TopUmiame,  BcrL, 
1756.  Kant,  Ua>er  den  Optimiamua,  Konlgsberg,  1759  (with  which,  however,  should 'be  compared  Kant's 
later  work  on  the  Failure  of  all  Attempts  to  found  a  Theodicy,  written  from  the  critical  stand-point).  AnoQ- 
Ion,  Eaaai  aur  tevprU  du  LeibniUaniame,  in  the  Transaotlans  of  the  ph.  d.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Berlin, 
1816.  Maine  de  Biiaa,  ExpoaUion  de  la  doctrine  phOoa.  de  L.,  compoaie  pour  la  BiograpAie  UfUveraeOe, 
Foria,  1819.  H.  G.  W.  Sigwart,  Die  LJ*acAe  LeAra  von  der  priUtabiHrten  Harmonie  in  ihrem  Zuaammen- 
Aange  mU  firUheren  PAUoaopAemen  betracAtet,  Tttblngen,  18S22.  G.  R  Guhrauer,  LeibnItU  doctrina  de 
unione  antmce  et  corporia  (Inaug.  Dls&X  Berlin,  1887.  Karl  Moritz  Eahle,  L.'a  vinculum  aubatantlale,  Bm- 
Iln,  1839.  G.  Hartenateinii  commentatU)  de  materia  apud  Leibnitium  notione  et  ad  monadaa  relatione  (on 
the  oocasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  21rt  of  June,  1846,  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Leibnitz),  Leipeic,  1846.  B.  Zimmcrmann,  L.  und  fferbart,  etne  Vergletchung  iArer  Monadologlen,  Yienna, 
1819;  Daa  RecAtaprindp  bel  L,  Yienna,  1852;  UHber  L.^s  Conceptualtamua,  ib.,  1854  (from  the  Reports  of  the 
Vienna  Academy).  F.  B.  Kvet,  £.'«  Logik ;  L,  und  Comeniua,  Prague,  1867.  G.  A  Thilo  treats  of  the 
religions  phlloeopfay  of  L.  in  the  ZeltacAr.  /.  ex.  PAHoa.,  YoL  Y.,  1864,  pp.  167-204.  Trendelenburg,  Ueber 
L'a  Entwurf  einar  aUgemein.  CAarakteriatUt,  and  Veber  daa  Element  der  D^niUon  in  L.^a  Philoaophie,  in 
the  Fapen  of  the  Berlin  Acad,  of  Sc.,  and  in  YoL  IIL  of  Tr.^s  Stat.  BeUr.  zur  Philoa.,  Berlin,  1867,  pp.  1-47 
•od  48-62,    Emile  Soissct,  Diecoura  aur  la  pAUoa,  de  L.,  Paris,  1857.    A  Foucher  de  Careil,  L.,  la  pMloa, 
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}uio6  ei  la  c<Male,  Ffeiis,  1861 ;  £.,  JMtcartes  et  Sjrinoea,  omc  vn  rapportpar  Victor  Coutln,  Furls,  1863. 
J.  Bonifaa,  Etude  ntr  la  thiodicie  de  L.,  Fftria,  1863.  Oscar  Syahn,  Akad.  Abh.  fiber  die  Monadenlekre, 
Lund,  1868.  Hngo  Sommer,  De  doctrina^  quam  de  karmonia  prcBttabOUa  Leibniaue  propos.^  OOttixigeii, 
1966.  Dan.  Jaooby,  De  LeOmUU  studUe  ArUtoteletct  [ineet  inedUum  LeUmUkmum^  Inang.  DiaaortX  BerL, 
1867.  JL  Pichler,  ZHe  THeologie  dee  LeOmUe,  MImid^  1869l  Jo&  Durdik,  LeOm.  «.  Newton^  Halle,  1869L 
Otto  CaqMud,  Lelbnbf  PkOoeopttie,  Ldpsic,  1870. 

Conoemlng  L.  and  the  Leihnitrian  school,  with  special  reference  to  Kant^s  Critiqae,  W.  L.  G.  Frfar.  von 
Ebentein,  a  dJadple  of  Leibnits,  treats  in  his  Verwudi  efner  CfeecJOchte  der  Logtk  und  Metapkysfk  bel  den 
Deute(Aen  von  LetbnUe  ble  a^Tdieifegemodrttife  ZeU,  HaDe,  1794-99. 

On  the  earlier  period  in  the  hiatary  of  the  fortnnes  of  the  Leibnitzian  phikeophy  oompate  the  above-dted 
(pL  96)  work  by  C.  O.  Ladovid:  Au^fUhrltcher  Sntwurf  eiaer  voOetdmUoen  Stetorie  der  LeOmitelechen 
PhUoeophie,  3d  ed.,  Leips.,  1737,  and  also  the  SamnUtma  und  AueeOge  der  edmmtbcken  StreUachriflen 
wegen  der  WoWechen-  PkUoeopMe  (Leipe.,  1737),  and  Neueete  Mertw&rdtgketten  der  LeOmUa-WottTedun 
PhUotopkie  (Leips.,  1738),  by  the  same  author ;  and  on  the  period  extending  tin  near  the  end  of  the  18th 
contoiy  cL  the  prize  essayB— which  will  be  again  referred  to  bdow,  and  which  rdate  eepetdaSiy  to  the  contest 
between  Ldbnitaianlwm  and  Kantianism— by  Job.  Ghristoph  Schwab,  0.  L.  •RHlT^o^<^,  and  Joh.  Heinr.  Abich^ 
on  the  question,  and  pabUshed  under  the  title :  Welche  Fortschrttte  kat  die  Metaphyeit  eeit  LeOmUtene  vml 
Wolff^a  ZeUen  in  Deutechland  gemaclU  t  Beriin,  1796.  Besides  the  diacaBBi<ma  of  the  subject  in  works  specially 
relating  to  the  history  of  philoeophy,  many  of  the  histories  of  tiie  national  literatore  of  Qennany  may  ba 
xnsnlted  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  phUoeophy  in  the  18th  century  to  general  culture,  and  also  eapedally 
Schloaser*8  OeacK,  dee  18  JahrhundertSj  and  Frank^s  (?mcA.  der  protest,  Theotogie  (2d  Fatt,  Leipa.,  1866X 
and  other  similar  works. 

On  the  life  of  ChristiAn  WotS  compare  Joh.  Chr.  Oottached,  ffietor.  LobeOri/l  auf  Chrietkm  Freiherm 
van  Wolff y  Halle,  1756,  and  others ;  an  autobiography  of  W.  was  pubUshed  by  Wuttke  at  Ldpsic  in  1841.  Bd. 
teller  writes  of  W.^s  expulsion  from  Halle  in  tho  Prtuee.  Jahrb,  X.,  186S,  p.  47  aeq.,  reprinted  in  Zcllez*a 
Vorur,  u,  Abh,  gexiMchWayen  InAaUa,  Leips.,  1866,  pp.  108-139. 

Hoses  McnddsBohn,  Bri^e  fiber  die  Empfltidungen^  Berlin,  1756 ;  Ablu  Uber  die  Evidem  in  den  meta- 
phyeiechen  WiMenechnften,  Berlin,  1764,  2.  Aufl.  17S6;  PkOdon  Oder  fiber  die  UnsterbUchJkett  der  Seele  (a 
modemintion  of  the  PAasdo  of  FlatoX  Berlin,  1767,  eta  ;  Jenualem  Oder  Hber  reUgioae  Macht  und  Juden- 
thum,  Berlin,  1783 ;  Morffenatunden  Oder  Uber  doe  Daaein  Oottee,  Berlin,  178S,  etc ;  ITm.  Mend,  an  die 
Freunde  Leaelnge,  Berlin,  1786  (in  reply  to  F.  H.  Jaoobi's  work,  "  UOier  die  Lehre  dee  Spinoea;"  in  whidi  it 
was  asserted  thot  Leasing  was  a  Bpinozist),  and  other  works.  His  complete  works  Were  published  by  hia 
gnmdson,  Geoige  Benjamin  H.,  in  7  vda.,  Ldpdc,  1848-46.  On  his  philosophical  and  religious  prindploa 
Kayserling  has  written  (Ldpa.,  1866) ;  on  his  attitude  with  rofereaoe  to  Ghrifldanity,  0.  Avenfeld  (Brlangen, 
1867) ;  on  hia  place  in  the  history  of  .fisthetlcs,  QuataTKaxmgieBaerCFnmkfort  on  tho  M.,  1868) ;  on  his  lifb, 
his  works,  and  his  influence  on  modem  Judaism,  Moses  Schwab  (Faris,  1868);  cf.  also  the  ertide  by  B.  Q. 
(Quilbicker?)  on  Moeee  Jfendelstohn  und  die  deiOeche  Aufkidrung^pUHoe.  dee  18L  Jahrh,,  in  Gdzer's 
JfonatebL  JUr  innere  ZeUgeecMchte^  ToL  88,  No.  1, 1869. 

On  Lessing  and  his  times  compare,  in  addition  to  works  already  died,  ad  \%  115  and  117,  cspodally  the 
workB  on  the  life  and  works  of  Lessing  by  Danzd  and  Guhrauer  (Ldps.,  1860-64),  and  Adolf  Stahr  (Berlin, 
1860).  [English  tzanalation  of  Btahr's  Leeeina  by  K  F.  Evans,  Boston  (SpenccrX  9  vols.,  1866;  cL  J.  R. 
Lowell,  in  the  North  Am.  Beview,  VoL  104,  April,  1867,  pp.  641-685.— 3V.]  Cf.  also  Bchwaiz,  OottAold 
Ephratm  Leeeing  ale  Theolog  dargeeteUt^  ein  BeUrag  tttr  Oeechichte  der  Theolog,  im  18  Jahrh.^  Halle,  1854 ; 
Bob.  Zimmcrmann,  Leibnta  una  Leeeing  (from  tho  Beports  of  the  Vienna  Acad,  of  Sdences),  Tienna,  1865 ; 
Eberhaid  Zimgiebl,  Der  JacxM-MenOeleeohrCeche  StreU  Uber  Leeeing'e  SptnoeUmue  (Jnaug.'Diee.\  Munich, 
1861 ;  Joh.  Jaooby,  Leeeifig  der  PhUoaoph,  Berlin,  1863,  and,  in  reply  to  Jaooby,  Leaeinffe  Chriatenthum  und 
PkOoaopMe  (anonymous  publication),  BcrUn,  1863;  Wilh.  DOthey,  Ueber  Gotthold  Ephratm  LeaHng^  in  tho 
Preuea,  Jahrb.  Vol.  19,  Noe.  2  and  3, 1867 ;  Conatantin  BOsdor,  Neue  Leaalng-Studien :  die  EreteAung  dea 
Menachengeecldeckta,  in  the  Preuaa,  Jahrb,,  XX.,  8,  Sept,  1867 ;  Wilh.  Dilthey,  Zur  Seeienwanderungalehre 
Leeeina\  <&.,  October,  1867;  E.  Fontanes,  Le  Chriatianiame  modeme,  itude  aur  Leaatng,  Faiis,  1867 ;  J.  F. 
T.  Oravemann,  Ueber  LeeaHntfa  Laokoon  (Promotfonaachrifiy,  Bostock,  1867. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (Lubeniecz)  was  bom  at  Leipsio  on  the  2l8t  of  June 
(old  style ;  =  July  Ist,  new  style),  1640.  His  father,  Friedrich  L.,  a  jurist,  and  from 
1640  on  Professor  of  Moral  PhiloBophy  at  Leipsic,  died  in  1652.  At  the  Nicolai  School 
and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  which  he  entered  at  Easter  in  1661,  Jacob  Thomasius 
(bom  at  Leipsio  in  1622,  ob.,  1684,  father  of  Christian  Thomasius,  the  celebrated 
jurist  and  legal  philosopher),  who  was  versed  especially  in  the  history  of  ancient 
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philosophy,  was  the  most  distmgoished  professor.  Without  holdiii^^  Aristotle  and  the 
Scholastics,  as  also  Plato  and  Plotinus,  in  low  estimation,  he^et  found  more  complete 
satisfaction  in  Descartes ;  but  at  a  later  period  he  borrowed  more  from  the  former. 
Leibnitz  defended,  in  May,  1663,  under  the  presidency  of  Jacob  Thomasius,  a  disquisi- 
tion written  by  him  on  the  principle  of  individuation  {Deprincipio  individui)^  in  which 
he  had  declared  for  the  nominalistio  doctrine.  In  the  summer  of  1663  he  studied  at 
Jena,  deyoting  his  attention  especially  to  mathematics  under  Erhard  Weigel.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  1664  appeared  at  Leipsio  his  9pmmm  difficuUatia  in  jure  seu  quces- 
tiones  phChsoplUccB  amcmiarea  ex  jure  coUecUBy  and  in  1666  his  Are  comMnatoria,  The 
d^ree  of  a  doctor  of  law,  which  he  sought  to  obtain  at  Leipsio  in  1666,  was  denied 
him  at  that  time  on  account  of  his  youth ;  in  order  not  to  give  him  the  precedence 
before  older  suitors  for  the  doctorate  and  for  the  right  therewith  connected  to  positions 
as  assessors,  he  was  put  off  for  a  later  graduation ;  but  the  degree  was  given  him  at 
Altdorf,  where,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1666,  he  defended  his  thesis,  entitled  De 
canbus  perplexis  in  jure;  in  this  paper  he  demands  that,  where  the  positive  laws  are 
indefinite,  decisions  be  made  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice.  Having 
no  inclination  for  the  work  of  an  academical  instructor,  which  he  might  have  entered 
upon  at  Altdorf,  he  sought  in  the  next  succeeding  period  farther  to  educate  himself  by 
intercourse  with  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen.  In  Nuremberg  he  came  in 
contact  with  alchemists.  Of  greatest  importance  for  him  was  his  association  with 
Baron  Johazm  Christian  von  Boineburg,  who  up  to  the  year  1664  had  been  first  privy 
councillor  (minister)  of  Johann  Philipp,  Elector  of  Mayence,  and  still  possessed  great 
influence.  Leibnitz  dedicated  to  the  Elector  the  work  (written  by  him  during  the 
journey  from  Leipsio  to  Altdorf  in  1666,  and)  entitled :  Methodus  nova  diseenda  docen- 
daque  jurisprudenticBy  cum  sul^uncto  eatdloffo  dcsideratorum  in  juriapntdentiaj  Frank., 
1667.  In  the  Catalogue  Desideraiorum  he  followed  the  lead  of  Bacon  in  the  De  Aug- 
mentis  Bdentiarum.  A  treatise  against  Atheism,  composed  by  Leibnitz  in  1668,  ap- 
peared under  the  title :  Confemo  natures  contra  atheistas,  with  Spizelius'  Epiatoia  ad 
Ant  Seiserum  de  eradicando  atheismOj  Augsburg,  1669.  With  Herm.  Andreas  Lasser, 
councillor  at  Mayence,  Leibnitz  labored  in  1668  and  *69,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Gorpue  Juris.  At  the  instance  of  Boineburg,  Leibnitz  prepared  a  new  edition  of 
Nizolius^  Be  Veris  PrindpOs  et  Vera  Batione  phUosophandi  contra  pseudo-plalosop/ios 
(Parma,  1553,  see  above,  §  3,  p.  11),  with  notes  and  essays  (in  particular,  a  Diss,  de 
stilo  philosophico  Marii  NissoUi)^  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1670  and  in  1674. 
By  Boineburg,  who,  himself  a  Protestant  convert  to  OatholidBm,  had  been  active  at 
Rome  as  early  as  1660  for  a  reunion  of  the  Protestants  with  the  Catholics,  Leibnitz, 
during  his  stay  at  Mayence,  had  already  been  induced  to  favor  the  efforts  for  reunion, 
in  which  Boyas  de  Spinola  {ob.  1695)  was  especially  zealous,  but  it  was  not  till  later 
that  Leibnitz  took  an  important  part  in  them.  At  the  wicih  of  Boineburg,  Leibnitz 
wrote  in  1669  his  Defensio  Trinitatis  per  nota  reperta  logica  contra  ^pittcHam  Arianiy  in 
which  he  sought  rather  to  refute  the  arguments  of  Wissowatius,  the  Sooinian,  than  to 
develop  a  positive  counter-proof.  In  the  summer  of  1670,  L.  became  a  councillor  in 
the  superior  court  of  revision,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Electorate.  In  March,  1672, 
he  commenced  a  journey  to  Paris  and  London.  He  went  to  London  in  1673,  and 
returned  in  March  of  the  same  year  to  Paris,  where  he  tarried  until  October,  1676,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  the  tutor  of  Boineburg^s  son.  In  the  year  1676,  while  in  Paris,  L. 
received  from  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  von  Braunschweig-Liinebuig  and  Hanover  on 
appointment  as  librarian  at  Hanover.  He  journeyed  from  Paris  by  way  of  London  and 
Amsterdam  to  Hanover,  where  in  December,  1C76,  ho  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
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offioe.  Among  the  scholars  with  whom  his  sojoam  abroad  brought  him  into  commu- 
nication the  most  important  were,  at  Paris,  Amauld,  the  Cartesian ;  Hujgens,  the 
Dutch  mathematician  and  physicist ;  Tschimhausen,  the  German  mathematician  and 
logician,  through  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Spinoza,  and — ^provided  that  Tsch.  did  really  communicate  to  him  Newton^s  letter 
of  Deo.  10,  1672,  to  Collins  concerning  Barrow's  method  with  tangents — ^with  mathe- 
matical theorems  of  Newton  relative  to  the  calculus  of  Auctions ;  and,  at  London, 
Oldenburg,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  also  a  Mend  of  Spinoza,  Boyle  the 
chemist,  and  Collins  the  mathematician  (whom  he  first  saw,  however,  only  in  1676). 
Through  Oldenburg's  intervention  Leibnitz  also  exchanged  letters  with  Newton,  who 
was  then  in  Cambridge.  On  the  occasion  of  his  passage  through  Holland,  Leibnitz 
visited  Spinoza,  with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded,  in  October,  1671,  concerning 
an  optical  question.  During  his  first  residence  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1672,  Leibnitz 
laid  before  Louis  XIY.  his  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  whereby  the  power  of 
France  was  to  be  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  France  was  to  be 
diverted  from  German  afifairs,  and  also  the  power  of  the  Turks,  which  was  still  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  was  to  be  broken.  A  short  sketch  of  this  plan  (which  originated 
with  Boineburg)  was  sent  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1671,  drawn  up  by 
Leibnitz,  under  the  title:  Spedmm  demonstratumU  pdUUom:  de  eo,  quod  FrandcB 
intergU  imprcBserUiarum  seu  de  optima  eonsiUOj  quod  potentmimo  Begi  dari  potest ;  eon- 
duditur  expeditio  in  HoUandiam  Orientis  seu  ^gypium  (published  by  Onno  Elopp  in 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  1st  series.  Vol  n.,  p.  100  seq.) ;  this  was  followed 
by  L.'s  principal  work  respecting  this  matter :  De  escpediUone  ^gyptiaca  regi  Franda 
proponendajttsta  dissertation  and  by  the  more  concise  presentation  of  the  same  views  in 
the  ConsiUum  JSgypUacvm,  (Of  the  ^^  Justa  Dissertcaio ''  the  English  ministry  procured 
in  1799  a  copy  from  Hanover,  and  an  abstract  of  it  was  published  in  an  English  pam- 
phlet in  1803 ;  of  the  OonsiUum  ^gyptiacumy  the  French  Greneral  Mortier  caused  a 
copy  to  be  given  him  at  Hanover  in  1803,  and  sent  it  to  Paris,  from  which  it  was 
copied  into  Guhrauer's  ^^Kurmaim  in  der  Epochs  von  1672 ; "  parts  of  the  larger  memo- 
rial were  published  by  Foudier  de  CareU  in  Vol.  V.  of  his  edition,  but  the  whole  was 
first  published  by  Onno  Elopp,  in  his  ed.  of  works  of  Leibnitz,  in  1864). 

Newton  had,  in  1665  and  1666,  been  in  possession  of  the  '*  Arithmetic  of  Flux- 
ions," discovered  and  so  named  by  him,  and  had  soon  afterwards  communicated  it,  in  its 
fundamental  features  and  in  its  application  to  the  problem  of  tangents,  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals. This  he  did  partly  through  an  opuscule  written  by  him  in  1671,  and  partly 
and  especially  through  a  letter  to  J.  CoUins,  dated  Dec.  10,  1672.  But  he  first  pub- 
lished the  theory  in  his  Prindpia  mathematica  phUosophicBj  which  was  finished  in  1686, 
and  appeared  in  print  in  1687.  In  the  year  1676  Leibnitz  (perhaps  not  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  suggestions  derived  from  Newton)  had  developed  his  '^  Differential  calcu- 
lus," which  agreed  in  substance  with  Newton's  Calculus  of  Fluxions,  but  was  more  per- 
fect in  form ;  he  published  his  discovery  first  in  Nov. ,  1684,  in  the  ^'Acta  Bruditarum,''^  in 
a  paper  entitled  Nova  Methodits  pro  maximis  et  minimis.  With  Newton  as  well  as  with 
Leibnitz  the  problem  was,  substantially,  to  determine  the  limiting  value  to  which  the 
ratio  of  the  increments  of  two  variable  quantities,  of  which  the  one  is  dependent  on  or  is  a 
*  ^  function"  of  the  other,  constantly  approaches,  the  smaller  these  increments  become,  and 
conversely  (in  the  so-called  **  Litegral  Calculus  "),  when  this  limiting  value  is  given,  to 
conclude  backwards  to  the  nature  of  the  dependence  of  the  one  quantity  on  the  other. 
Newton  termed  the  constantly  changing  quantities  flowing  {fluentes)  quantities ;  to  the 
infinitesimal  differences  ho  gave  the  name  of  momenta  (or  ^^ prindpia  jar/^am  nasoentia 
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fiiiitarum  magnitudinum)^  and  to  the  limiting  values  of  the  ratios  of  the  variations 
{'^ prima  Tuucentium proportio '')  the  name  of  '^  flozions."    Leibnitz  called  the  differ- 
ence of  two  successive  values  of  a  variable  quantity,  when  these  differences  were  con- 
ceived as  infinitely  small  or  vanishing  (decreasing  in  infinitum),  differentials,  and  the 
limiting  value,  which  the  relation  between  the  differences  of  the  one  quantity  and  those 
of  the  other  constantly  approaches,  when  these  differences  are  infinitely  small,  the  dif- 
ferential quotient.    By  a  letter  of  Newton's  to  Oldenburg,  dated  June  13th,  1676, 
Leibnitz  learned  that  Newton  had  discovered  a  method  of  solving  certain  mathematical 
problems,  and  wrote,  on  the  27th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  that  he,  too,  had  done 
the  same  thing;  he  then  received,  tdirough a  communication  from  Newton,  dated  Octo- 
ber 24th,  more  definite  information  respecting  several  analytical  discoveries  made  by 
the  latter,  together  with  an  intimation  respecting  the  fluzional  calculus  through  an 
•  anagram  of  the  sentence  :   ^'  data  cequatione  quoteungue  fluentes  guantitates  invdvente 
fivaionea  invenire  et  vice  versa,'*^    Leibnitz  thereupon,  in  a  letter  to  Newton  dated  June 
21st,  1677  (and  sent  through  Oldenburg),  communicated  to  him  his  method,  not  merely 
by  intimation,  but  in  detail,  and  remarked  that  this  method  might  perhaps  agree  with 
that  intimated  by  Newton  (^*  arbitror  qucb  edare  wkiit  Netotortus  de  tangerUilma  dueen- 
diSy  db  his  nan  dbludere  ").    On  the  publication  of  his  method  in  the  Act,  Erud.,  1684, 
Leibnitz  did  not  mention  this  correspondence,  but  Newton,  who  had  not  replied  to  the 
last  letter  of  Leibnitz,  mentioned  it  in  1687  in  a  Scholium  to  Book  n.,  Sect,  n..  Lem- 
ma II.  (p.  253  seq. ;  2d  ed.,  p.  226  seq.),  of  his  "  Principia^^  (which,  however,  he  sup- 
pressed in  the  third  edition,  of  tiie  year  1726,  and  replaced  by  anotiier,  relative  to  his 
letter  to  J.  Collins,  of  Dec.  10,  1672,  because  the  first  Scholion  had  been  otherwise  in- 
terpreted by  Leibnitz  than  Newton  wished  it  to  be  understood).    He  says  in  this  scho- 
lion, that  in  reply  to  his  communication  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
method  for  determining  Maxima  and  Minima,  drawing  tangents,  etc.,  even  when  the 
equations  contained  irrational  expressions,  Leibnitz  answered  that  he  had  fallen  upon  a 
like  method  [one  accomplishing  the  same  results],  and  had  communicated  it  to  him, 
and  that  in  fact  it  was  but  slightly  different  from  his  [Newton's] .    (When  and  how 
Leibnitz  discovered  his  method,  Newton  here  leaves  undetermined.    Leibnitz  thought 
himself  authorized  in  regarding  the  Scholium  as  containing  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  own  discovery,  which  interpretation  Newton,  at  a  later  period,  disal- 
lowed.)   In  the  sequel  there  arose  a  controversy  as  to  whidi  first  made  the  discoveiy, 
Newton  or  Leibnitz.    The  controversy  was  decided  in  favor  of  Newton  by  a  committee 
apx>olnted  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  report  was  read  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1713,  and  published  in  the  same  year.    This  decision  was  partly  just,  and  partly 
unjust.    It  was  just,  in  so  far  as  the  two  methods  are  identical,  since  Newton  actually 
made  his  discovery  before  Leibnitz,  while  Leibnitz,  not,  perhaps,  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  Newton,  made  the  same  discovery  again  after  Newton,  and  only  preceded  him 
in  giving  the  method  to  the  public.    But  the  decision  was  unjust,  in  so  far  as  the 
methods  are  not  identical,  the  method  of  Leibnitz  being  more  perfect  and  finished 
than  that  of  Newton ;  in  particular,  the  terminology  adopted  by  Leibnitz  is  more  per- 
tinent to  the  subjects  in  hand  and  better  adapted  for  use  than  Newton's,  while  the 
most  fruitful  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  method  was  discovered,  not 
by  Newton,  but  partiy  by  Leibnitz,  and  partiy  by  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Johann  Bar- 
douilli  (with  especial  reference  to  transcendent  functions),  who  adopted  Leibnitz* 
method.     (The  germs  of  this  idea  were  contained  in  the  ^^ method  of  exhaustion'' 
employed  by  the  ancients,  in  Cavallieri's  *' Method  of  Indivisibilia "  [1635],  in  For- 
mat's method  for  determining  the  maxima  and  irilnima  of  ordinates^ which  sufficed  in 
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the  case  of  rational  expressioais— in  Wallis'  ^^Arithmetka  Infinitomm^^  wiUi  tiie  study 
of  which  Newton's  own  investigattoiis  began,  and  in  Bairow*s  method  with  tangents). 
Snch,  in  snbstance,  has  been  the  judgment  of  Enler,  Lagrange,  Laplaoe,  Biot,  and 
other  mathematicians  (cf.,  among  other  souroes,  the  brief  collection  of  their  opinions 
in  the  appendix  to  the  German  translation  of  Brewster^s  Life  cf  Newton,  Leipsic,  1833, 
pp.  333-336) ;  Biot  says :  ^^  The  Differential  Calcnlns  wonld  still  be  a  wonderfol  crea- 
tion, if  we  merely  possessed  the  fluTJonal  calcnlns,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  exposed 
in  Newton's  works."  (CI  Montnda,  Getch,  der  Math.  IIL  p.  109;  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Die 
EntcUekung  der  DifferentiairechnuThg,  Halle,  1848,  Die  Entdeckung  der  Mheren  Analyiie, 
Halle,  1855 ;  H.Weissenbom,  Die  Prindpien  der  koheren  Analyns,  aU hieL-krit.  Beitrag 
eur  Oeseh.  der  Math, ,  Halle,  1856 ;  H.  Sloman,  X. '«  An^pruch  auf  die  Erfindung  derZHf- 
ferentiairechnung,  Leipsic,  1857 ;  the  same  in  English,  London,  1860.)  To  Leibnitz  be- 
longs the  glory  oi  an  ingenions  and  relatively  independent  discovery,  snbseqxient  to  that 
of  Newton,  but  to  which  his  own  earlier  investigations  respecting  series  of  differences 
were  also  inflnentlal  in  leading  him,  and  which  conducted  him  to  a  form  of  the  Lofini- 
tesimal  Calcnlns  materially  superior  to  that  discovered  by  Newton.  But  in  casting  on 
Newton  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  he  conducted  the  priority  controvert  (which  in 
itself,  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth,  was  necessary  and  unobjectionable),  in  the  later 
period  of  that  controveray,  with  means  which  scarcely  admit  of  excuse. 

— ^At  Hanover  Leibnitz  was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  ducal  library, 
and  was  commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  fanuly  of  the  reigning  prince ;  sub- 
sequently (1691  seq.)  he  was  also  charged  by  Anton  Ulrich  of  Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
biittel  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Wolfenb&ttel  Library.    From  1678  on,  he  was, 
in  his  quality  of  ducal  Hofrath,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  privy  councillor  of  justice,  a 
member  of  the  office  of  justice  {Kandei  fur  Justmaehen),  over  which  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor Ludolph  Hugo  presided.    Commissioned  by  Duke  Ernst  Ang^ust,  who  in  1679 
succeeded  his  brother  Johann  Friedrich  in  the  government,  Leibnitz,  in  a  journey 
undertaken  in  the  years  1687-90  through  Germany  and  Italy  (which  led  him  in  1688 
to  Vienna,  and  in  1689  to  Bome),  instituted  researches  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Braunschweig-Luneburg.     He  published,  among  other  things,  the  following 
compilations :  Codex  juris  gentium  dipkmuiticue,  with  an  appended  Mantieeay  1693- 
1700,  Aeeeseionea  RistoriccBj  1698,  Scriptorea  rerum  Brunemcensium  iUustrationi  tneervi- 
enteSy  1701-11,  and  he  labored  on  the  work  (never  fully  completed,  first  published  by 
Pertz):  Annaies  Brunsvicenees.    Leibnitz  was  also  engaged  in  the  transactions  relative 
to  the  elevation  of  Hanover  to  the  rank  of  an  Electorate  (1693).    As  their  counsellor 
and  friend  Leibnitz  was   personally  intimate  with   Dukes  Johann  Friedridi    and 
Ernst  August ;  he  was  less  so  with  the  son  and  successor  (in  1698)  of  Ernst  Aug^ust, 
Georg  Ludwig,  but  more  so  with  his  mother  (pb.  1714),   the  Princess  Sophie  (a 
daughter  of  Friedrich  V.  of  the  Palatinate  and  sister  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  Descartes  dedicated  his  Princ,  Ph.) ;  her  daughter  Sophie  Charlotte  {ob.  1705), 
who  revered  in  Leibnitz  her  teacher,  entered  with  the  fullest  and  for  himself  the  most 
stimulating  sympathy  into  his  philosophico-theological  speculations,  even  after  her 
mmrriage  (in  1684)  with  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  (who  became  in  1688  Elector 
Frederick  III.,  and  in  1701  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia).     Supported  by  her  influ- 
ence, Leibnitz  induced  the  hitter  to  found  (on  the  11th  of  June,  1700)  the  Sodel^  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  (which  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  remodelled  under 
Friedrich  II.  in  1744,  was  designated  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences).     (Cf.  Christian 
Bartholmciss,  Ilistoire  philoeophigue  de  Vacademie  de  Prusse  depuie  Ldbn.,  Paris,  1850- 
51 ;  Adolf  Trendelenburg,  Leibn.  und  die  pIiOos,  TJiatigkeit  der  Akademie  m  varigen 
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Jahrhundert  (akad.  Vartrag),  Berlin,  1853,  Art.  Vm.  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Tr.'a  Hist. 
Beitr.  gur  PhCka.),  Leibnitz  also  Bonght,  bat  without  immediate  result,  to  fonnd 
Academies  at  Dresden  and  Vienna.  Nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  efforts,  which 
were  zealously  made  in  the  last  decennia  of  the  17th  oentoiy,  to  bring  about  a  reunion 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
LeibDitz  and  Molannfl,  the  Hanoverian  theologian,  and,  on  the  port  of  the  Catholics, 
Spinola,  in  the  beginning,  took  part.  Spinola  employed  in  this  comiection,  as  a  dog- 
matic basis,  the  ^'^ExpoBition  de  la  Foi^^^  written  by  Boesuet  in  1G76;  Leibnitz  wrote 
(probably  about  the  year  1680),  with  conciliatory  intent,  the  '^  Syvtema  Thwlogicum  ^* 
(first  published  in  1819),  attempting  to  present  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a  manner 
which  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  could  accept.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  Leib- 
nitz corresponded  (in  1691  and  1693)  with  Pelisson,  the  Huguenot  converted  to  CathoU- 
dam,  and  with  Boesuet,  who  sought  for  a  reunion  through  the  return  of  the  Protestants 
to  Catholicism,  and  repudiated  the  idea  of  it  under  any  other  form ;  Bossuet^s  refusal  to 
treat  the  question,  whether  the  Tridentine  Council  was  an  OBcumenical  Council,  as  an 
open  question,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Leibnitz.  In  the  years  1697-1706  Leibnitz  took 
part  in  n^^tiations,  which  were  carried  on  particularly  between  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
relative  to  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions,  but  with  little  immediate 
result.  The  philosophical  and  theological  doubts  expressed  by  Bayle  in  his  Dictioniiaire 
and  other  works,  concerning  which  Leibnitz  had  often  conversed  with  Queen  Sophie 
Charlotte,  led  Leibnitz  to  the  publication,  in  1710,  of  his  Essaia  de  TlUodie'e  sur  la 
honU  de  Dieu^  la  UbertS  de  Vhamme  et  Vorigine  du  maij  preceded  by  a  Diacours  de  la  con- 
formitedelafoi  avee  la  ratson^  directed  against  Bayle^s  doctrine,  that  the  teachings  of 
faith  were  incompatible  with  those  of  reason.  In  the  year  1711  Leibnitz  met  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  at  Toigau,  as  also  again  in  1713  at  Carlsbad,  and  in  1716  at  Pyr- 
mont  and  Herrenhausen.  This  monarch  esteemed  Leibnitz  highly,  appointed  him  a 
privy  councillor  of  justice,  and  called  upon  him  for  advice  concerning  the  best  means  for 
promoting  the  advancement  of  science  and  civilization  in  Russia.  Leibnitz  also  ori- 
ginated the  idea  of  founding  on  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersbuig,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  till  after  Peter^s  death.  Leibnitz  lived  in  Vienna  from 
December,  1713,  till  the  end  of  August,  1714.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1713,  he  was 
appointed  an  Imperial  Councillor,  having  still  earlier  (before  1693,  perhaps  in  1600) 
been  elevated  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  received  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baron  of  the  empire.  (Joseph  Beigmann,  Leibniz  in  Wien^  in  the  Transac- 
tiona  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  phU.'hist.  Close.  XIII.,  1854,  pp.  40-61 ;  L,  ale  BeicJie- 
hofrath  und  deeeen  BeaMung,  ib.  XXVI.,  1858,  pp.  187-304.)  In  1714,  while  residing 
at  Vienna,  Leibnitz  wrote  for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  French,  the  summary  of  his 
system,  which  was  first  published  after  his  death  (first  in  German,  by  Kohler,  with  the 
title :  L.'^s  LehredUe  fiber  die  Manadciogie,  etc.,  see  above).  Leibnitz  returned  to  Han- 
over in  September,  1714.  He  found  the  Elector  Georg  Ludwig  no  longer  there,  he 
having  already  gone  to  England,  where  he  ascended  the  throne  as  George  I.  Leibnitz 
worked  in  1715  and  1716  mainly  on  his  Annales  Brwnstieenses.  In  the  same  years 
Leibnitz  became  involved  in  a  oontroveny  (carried  on  by  letter,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Wilhelmine  Charlotte  of  Ansbach,  who  held  the  TJieodic&e  of 
Leibnitz  in  especial  admiration)  with  Clarke,  a  disdple  of  Newton  and  paxtiy  also  of 
Locke,  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  philosophy,  before  the  dose 
of  which  he  died,  November  14, 1716. 

Leibnitz  never  developed  his  philosophical  doctrine  in  complete  systematic  order ;  r 
summary  of  it  is  given  in  the  exposition  of  his  monodology,  which  he  prepared  at  tht 
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leqnest  of  Pimoe  Eugene  of  Savoy.  In  his  own  mind  it  was  only  by  a  gradual  devel- 
opment that  his  system  assumed  definite  foim,  and  he  likewise  deemed  it  advisable,  in 
those  papers  of  his  which  were  destined  for  publicity,  to  separate  himself  only  gradu- 
ally, in  ideas  and  terminology,  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  then  dominant,  the  Aria* 
totelian  and  the  Cartesian. 

In  a  letter,  of  the  year  1714,  to  Bemond  de  Montmort  (in  Erdman's  edition  of  the 
Philos.  Works,  p.  701  seq.)  Leibnitz  relates  the  following  conoeming  his  philosophical 
development :  ^*  After  I  had  left  the  lower  school,  I  fell  in  with  the  modem  philoeo- 
pheiB,  and  I  remember  walking  alone  in  a  little  piece  of  woods  called  the  Eosenthal, 
near  Leipsic,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  order  to  deliberate  with  myself,  whether  I 
should  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms.  The  doctrine  of  Mechanism  won 
finally  the  upper  hand  with  me  and  conducted  me  to  mathematics.  But  when  I  came 
to  seek  for  the  ultimate  grounds  of  Mechanism  and  of  the  laws  of  motion,  I  turned 
back  to  metaphysics  and  the  theory  of  entelechies,  and  from  the  material  to  the  for- 
mal, and  at  last  I  conceived,  after  having  many  times  revised  and  farther  developed 
my  conceptions,  that  the  monads  or  simple  substances  were  the  only  real  substances, 
and  that  material  things  were  merely  phenomena,  but  phenomena  having  their  good 
and  proper  foundation,  and  connected  with  each  other.*'  (Of.  the  letter  to  Thomas 
Burnet  of  May  8  (18),  1697,  in  Guhrauer  (see  above)  L,  Supplement,  p.  29 :  "  ia  pLupart 
de  mes  sentiments  orU  ite  enfin  arrtUes  apris  une  diUUration  de  20  ans"*^  (hence  from 
about  1660  to  1680),  **  ear  fai  eommenee  Men  jeune  d  nUditer  et  je  n^avais pas  encore 
15  ans  que  je  me  pramenais  des  joumies  entires  dans  un  Ms  pour  prendre  parti  en' 
tre  Aristote  et  Democrite,  Cependant  fai  change  et  rechange  sur  de  nouveUes  lumi^es,  et 
ee  n^est  que  depais  environ  12  ans'^^  (».  e.,  since  about  1685)  ^^que  je  me  trouve satis- 
fait:') 

Leibnitz  says  that  he  wholly  despises  only  that  whoso  object  is  pure  deception, 
like  the  astrolc^cal  art  of  divination,  but  that  he  finds  even  in  the  LuUian  art  some 
things  worthy  of  respect  and  serviceable.  Truth^  he  holds,  is  more  widely  possessed 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  the  majority  of  sects  are  right  in  a  great  part  of  their 
affirmations,  but  not  in  the  most  of  their  negations.  Teleologists  and  Mechanists  are 
both  right  in  the  positive  part  of  their  assertions ;  for  although  mechanical  laws  are 
tmiversal  in  their  spheres  of  operation,  they  serve  to  realize  ends.  It  is  possible,  says 
Leibnitz,  to  remark  a  progress  in  philosophical  knowledge.  The  Orientals  had  beautiful 
and  sublime  ideas  of  Deity.  The  Greeks  added  reasoning  and,  in  general,  the  scientific 
form.  The  Church  Fathers  removed  the  evil  which  they  found  in  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy ;  while  the  Scholastics  sought  to  make  the  true  in  it  serviceable  to  Christianity. 
The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is,  as  it  were,  the  ante-chamber  of  the  truth ;  he  per- 
ceived that  in  nature  the  quantum  of  force  is  constant ;  had  he  also  known  that  its  aggre- 
gate direction  remains  unchanged,  he  would  necessarily  have  been  led  to  the  i^ystem  of 
pre-established  harmony  (ap.  Erdm.  p.  702,  cf .  pp.  133  and  108).  Yet,  adds  Leibnitz 
modestly — in  reply  to  a  playful  question,  whether  he  himself  thought  to  lead  man  out 
of  the  ante-chamber  into  the  cabinet  of  nature — between  the  ante-chamber  and  the 
cabinet  is  situated  the  audience-chamber,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  obtain 
audience,  without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  interior  {^^sans  pretendre  depenetrer 
dans  Vinterieur^  Erdmann,  XXXV.,  p.  123;  similarly,  though  with  a  different  turn, 
runs  the  well-known  expression  of  Haller,  which  became  the  subject  of  Goethe^s 
persiflage:  Ins  Innere  der  NaJtur  dringt  kein  erschaffner  Qeist — ^'No  created  spirit 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  nature  ")• 

In  the  ^^  Disputatio  metaphysica  deprineipio  individiW  Leibnitz  affirms  the  nominal- 
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ifltio  tiiesis :  ofniu  mdwiduum  sua  tota  entUats  individuatuT^  as  the  first  sapporters  of 
which  he  names  Petnis  Aureolus,  and  Dnrandns  (see  Vol.  L,  §  105,  p.  465  seq.).  Were 
the  enUtas  tata  not  the  principle  of  individuation,  then  this  principle  must  either  be  a 
negation  or  a  positiOy  and  in  the  latter  case  either  a  physical  part  more  especially  deter- 
mining the  essence,  namely :  esdstenoe,  or  a  metaphysical  part,  more  especially  deter- 
mining the  species,  namely:  the  haceeitcu.  That  the  indiyidnalizing  principle  is  a 
negation  can,  as  Leibnitz  rightly  remarks,  only  be  assumed  on  the  gronnd  of  the  realis- 
tlo  postcdate  that  the  nniTersal  has  more  of  being  than  the  singular  {universale  magis 
esse  enSy  guam  singtUare).  (In  reality,  the  dictum  of  Spinoza :  amnis  determmUio  est 
negatio,  presupposes  that  being,  in  the  most  complete  sense,  is  predicable  of  substance, 
which  is  the  most  universal  thing.)  Leibnitz,  however,  convinced  that  the  individuum 
iBBnens  posUvmm^  declares  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  constituted  by  any- 
thing n^ative.  Negation  cannot  produce  the  individual  marks  {TiegtUio  non  potest  pro- 
dueere  aceidentia  individuaUa).  The  opinion  that  existence  is  the  principle  of  iadivi- 
duality  either  agrees  with  the  thesis,  that  the  entUas  is  that  principle  (namely,  when 
the  distinction  between  essentia  and  existerUia  is  regarded  as  only  a  rational  distinction, 
in  which  sense  Leibnitz  interprets  the  doctrine  of  Scherzer,  his  teacher),  or  it  leads 
(namely,  when  the  distinction  is  regarded  as  a  real  one)  to  the  absurd  supposition  that 
existence  is  separable  from  essence,  so  that  the  latter  must  exist  even  after  the  re- 
moval of  existence.  Leibnitz  examines  finally  the  haeeeitas^  which  Scotus  {Sent.y  II., 
3,  6,  et  al.)  affirmed  as  the  principle  in  question,  and  to  the. defence  of  which  the 
Scotists  were  accustomed  to  bind  themselves  by  oath.  To  the  assertion,  that  the 
species  is  '^  contracted  "  into  the  individual  by  the  differentia  individuaUs  or  luBCcettas^ 
as  the  genus  into  the  species  by  the  specific  difference,  Leibnitz  opposes  the  nominal  is- 
tic  doctrine,  that  the  genus  is  not  contracted  by  anything  into  the  species,  nor  the 
species  into  the  individual,  because  genus  and  species  are  nothing  outside  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  there  exist  in  reality  only  individuals ;  whatever  exists  is  by  its  very  existence 
individual. — ^Among  the  contents  of  the  Corollaries,  appended  by  Leibnitz  to  his  Dis- 
sertation, the  psychological  thesis  is  especially  noticeable,  in  which  he  confesses  his 
adhesion  to  the  early  Scholastio  modification  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the  Nous 
alone,  as  a  substance,  is  separable  from  the  body,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  the  sensi- 
tive and  also  (what  Descartes  denied)  the  vegetative  soul  belong  to  the  same  soul  to 
which  the  thinking  power  belongs  (Jumdnis  solum  una  est  anima^  qua  f}egetatiwim  et 
aensUivam  virtuaUter  indudat).  This  doctrine  had  received  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Catholic  diurch — most  distinctly  at  the  Council  of  Yienne,  in  1311 — ^but  was  rejected 
by  many  of  the  Nominalists.  Not  uninteresting  is  also  the  philological  thesis,  by  which 
it  is  held  that  the  letters  ascribed  to  Phalaris  are  spurious. 

In  the  philosophical  works  of  the  next  succeeding  period  in  the  life  of  Leibnitz,  the 
IHssertatio  de  Arte  Oombinatoriaj  the  Canfessio  Natures  contra  Afheistas  (so  entitled  by 
Spizelius),  the  JSpistola  ad  Jacobum  Hwmasivm — which,  together  with  the  Diss,  de 
8tUo  pMiosopMco  NisdUiy  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  work  of  Nizolius,  entitled,  De 
Veris  Frincipiis  et  Vera  Eatione  PMloaophandi^Jjeihmtz  declares  himself  for  the 
opinion,  in  which  the  reformers  of  philosophy.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Gassendi,  Descartes, 
and  others,  in  opposition  to  the  Scholastics,  all  agreed,  that  Uie  only  attributes  of 
bodies  are  magnitude,  figure,  and  motion,  and  that  they  contain  no  occult  qualities  or 
forces,  nor  anything  incapable  of  a  purely  mechanical  explanation.  Yet  he  refuses  to 
be  called  for  this  reason  a  Cartesian ;  he  holds  that  the  Aristotelian  physics  contains 
more  truths  than  the  Cartesian ;  that  what  Aristotle  teaches  concerning  matter,  form, 
privation,  nature,  place,  infinity,  time,  and  motion,  is,  for  the  most  part,  immovably 
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efitablished ;  that  Aristotle  waa  tight  in  lodkiiig>  for  the  ultiiiiate  gxoimd  of  all  motion 
in  the  diyine  mind ;  that  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Tacant  space  is  nncertaiii ; 
that  b7  the  substantial  f onn  only  the  difference  of  the  sahetance  of  one  body  from  the 
substance  of  another  body  is  to  be  nnderstood ;  and  that  Aristotle^s  abstract  statements 
respecting  matter,  form,  and  motion  can  be  interpreted  in  a  wnj  which  aocoids  with 
modem  teachings  respecting  bodies.  Leibnitz  approves  in  Nizolins  his  war  on  Scholas- 
ticism, which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  and  of  mathematical  knowledge,  was 
unable  to  comprehend  nature,  but  oensarea  bis  opposition  to  Aristotle  himself  as  being 
carried  too  far,  as  alao  his  extreme  nominalistic  doctrine,  that  the  genus  is  only  a  col- 
lection of  individuals — ^by  which  doctrine  the  possibility  of  scientifio  demonstration  aa 
the  basis  of  nniyersal  propositions  is  desfen^yed,  and  only  induction,  as  the  mere  colla- 
tion of  similar  experiences,  is  left  remaining  as  an  osganon  of  method. 

The  autographic  manuscript,  De  VUa  Bdota,  published  by  Erdmann,  contains  Car- 
tesian doctrines,  taken  especially  from  letters  written  by  Descartes  in  the  year  1645  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  PaJatinate,  oonceming  the  moral  philosophy  of  Seneca  (see 
Trendelenburg,  HiaL  BeUr.  zur  PkOM.,  IL,  1855,  Art  5,  pp.  192-382).  In  Ethics, 
4ieibnitz  conceded  to  Descartes  higher  authority  than  in  Physics.  Yet  it  is  doubtfol 
whether  and  to  what  extent  Leibnitz  adopted  the  doctrines  dted  from  Descartes,  or 
whether  he  merely  brought  them  together  as  Cartesian  opinions  (as  in  the  case  of  his 
excerpts  from  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  others). 

In  the  MeditaMones  de  Cognitione  VeritaU  et  IdM,  which  were  published  in  1684  in 
the  Acta  ErudUorum  Idpdendum^  Leibnitz  presents  modified  Cartesian  conceptions. 
Knowledge  (eognitio)  is  either  obscure  or  clear  {vel  abseura,  vd  dara) ;  (dear  knowledge 
may  be  either  confused  or  distinct  {od  eor^'uMty  vd  di^ncta\  and  distinct  knowledge 
either  inadequate  or  adequate  {vd  inadaqtuUa,  vd  adcBquata),  and  also  symbolio  or 
intuitiYe ;  knowledge  which  is  adequate  and  also  intuitive  is  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge. Leibnitz  here  defines  these  terms  as  foUows :  ^*  A  notion  is  obscure  when  it  is 
imiKNsslble  for  us  to  recognize  what  it  represents, — ^whence  a  proposition  is  obscure  into 
which  such  a  notion  enters ;  my  knowledge  is  clear,  therefore,  when  I  have  the  means 
of  recognizing  what  my  notions  represent.  It  is  confused  when  I  am  unable — and  dis- 
tinct when  I  am  able— to  enumerate  separately  the  marks  which  suffice  to  distinguish 
the  thing  represented  from  other  things,  provided  that  the  thing  possess  such  marks 
and  elements  into  which  the  notion  of  it  may  be  resolved ; — such  enumeration  is  nom- 
inal definition ; — distinct  knowledge  of  an  indefinable  notion  is  possible,  when  that 
notion  is  primitive  or  is  its  own  mark.  Knowledge  is  adequate  when  everything 
which  enters  into  a  distinct  conception  is  again  distinctly  known,  or  when  the  analysis 
is  carried  to  the  very  end.  When  a  notion  has  been  rightly  formed,  we  are  not  able  to 
think  all  the  elementary  notions  which  enter  into  it  at  once ;  but  when  this  is  possible, 
or  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  I  term  our  knowledge  intuitive.*'  Leibnitz  makes  an  ap- 
plication of  these  definitions  to  the  ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  in 
its  following  (Cartesian)  form :  Whatever  follows  from  the  definition  of  anything  cftn 
be  predicated  of  this  thing ;  existence  follows  from  the  definition  of  God  as  the  most 
perfect  being,  than  whom  no  greater  conr  be  conceived  {Er^  perfecHssimum  td  quo 
ffiqjvs  coffitari  nan  potest,  tot  existence  is  a  perfection) ;  therefore,  existence  can  be 
predicated  of  Gk)d. — He  argues  that  it  only  follows  that  God  existB,  provided  that  his 
existence  be  x>08sible ;  for  the  inference  from  definition  presupposes  that  the  defini- 
tion is  a  *^  real "  definition,  t.  e.,  that  it  involves  no  contradiction; — ^the  nominal  definl> 
tion,  namely,  contains  only  the  distinguishing  marks,  while  the  real  definition  estab- 
lishes the  possibility  of  the  thing  defined  ;  this  poEsibility  is  known  a  priori  if  <i1] 
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the  prediaates  ore  compatibln  wiUi  each  other,  i.  e.,ila  oamplete  uulfsiB  discloses  no 
contntdiotioii  between  tiiem.  Bat  no  each  contiadictiou  ia  poauble  in  the  idea  ol  God, 
becuue  this  ideft  inolndea  only  lealitieB.* 

Leibniti  wuns  against  the  mimue  of  Uie  Cart^aiau  principle,  that  whatever  wq 
clearly  and  distinctlj  peiceive  conceming  anything  is  trae,  and  may  be  predicated 
ctmceming  it  (qvidquid  dare  et  dutinete  ^  re  aliqva  percipio,  id  at  verum  lea  da 
«a  enuTieiama)  ;  often  that  appeaiH  to  as  as  clear  and  distinct,  which  is  obscure  and 
oonfoaed ;  the  piindple  in  qaestdon  is  then  only  Eofficient,  when  the  criteiia  of  cleoi- 
ne^  and  distinctueBS  above  laid  down  have  been  applied,  and  when  the  ideas  involve  no 
oontradiotion  and  the  propositions  have  been  made  certain  occordingf  to  the  mles  of 
the  Oidinaiy  (AiiBtOteiion)  logic,  by  exact  obserration  end  faultless  demonstra- 
tiom-t 

Leibniti  believed  it  posrible  to  reduce  all  fthinMng  to  ledconing,  and  all  coireotneas 
in  Uie  conduct  of  thought  to  ooiTectDesa  in  reckoning,  if  there  conld  be  fonnd  for  the 
nmpleat  ideas  and  for  the  modes  of  combining  them  eigne  as  adequate  as  those  employed 
in  mathematioe,  end,  espedaUy,  as  those  introdnced  by  Vieta  ia  his  method  of  lepreseDt- 
iug-  all  aombers  by  letters  (Yielft,  Jh  Artem  Ajuili/lieam  Itagoge  sea  Algebra  Nova,  1G3S, 
whicJi  coDtoiss,  p.  8,  tbe  following  atBrmation  :  logiitiec  numerosa  at,  gva  per  twmerm, 
tpceiaea,  qua  per  tpeeiee  tea  renim  fi>rma»  es^ibetur,  vtpoU  per  alphaietiea  eUmenta,  see 
Trendelenbnig,  HUl.  Jkitr.,  Ill,,  p.  6),  This  was  the  olqect  of  the  plsn— elaborated 
by  Leiboltt  in  bis  early  years,  defended  by  him  in  his  later  years,  and  which  he  mentions 
in  many  of  his  works  and  letters — of  a  CMracteriitica  VniteraaUe  (dpedeuie  genfrale), 
which,  however,  remained  a  mere  project.  (What  Leibniti  intended,  to  what  extent,  in 
particiilac,he  followed  QeorgeDolgam's  Arinffnorum,t>iilgoe/iaraelerunii>eri<diiellinffua 
phAotBpKka,  London,  1661,  and  also  John  Willdns'  Bi»ay  toieard  a  Real  Character  and 
a  PJtSoeophioai  Langvage,  London,  1GG8,  how  for  his  own  nnmeroos  bat  sporadic  and 
besitating  attempts  condacted  him,  what  was  accomplished  towards  the  partial  execntion 
of  the  project  of  LeibnitE — on  the  basis,  however,  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  cattgoriee — 
by  Lud wig  Benedict  Trede,  the  author  of  an  onanymoos  work,  published  at  Hambnig, 
ia  1811,  and  entitJed  :  "  VoneMSge  tu  einer  notkwtndigm  Spraeldtih/re,"  all  this  is  shown 

*  Bat  ttaa  cMigorlcal  InfCnnss  Imii  dcHnltlDn  takci  not  merely  Uie  poailbUIty,  bat  the  niiUt;  of  lluj 
object  deflned  fur  grutad ;  Oa  dedallioD  on);  ihoWB  tbs  nocoeslty  ot  ou  consocllDg  Uis  piodisUe  wltb  Chs 
mbjcct^  not  that  ol  npposbls  tlw  nbjvct  to  exlit,  uid  It  koda,  thcreTon^  by  ilaclF  to  »  bypotbctlcml  nmclD' 
bIod,  irbich  only  then,  wboD  tho  nollty  ud  not  mcroly  the  ponlbUity  ot  tho  rabjcct  bu  bsm  otherwise  ds- 

monamtcd,  imni-i  am  Into ■  alegorlaa  oondniion.    Kent  jratly  dlipctsd  tbe  n Iniaiit  tb»  Cartnliia 

~  et  wUb  Hut  ol  tba  Ldbnltilu  iddmon  to  ii. 
t  Lribnlli  CDiroctly  otasva  that  Uie  QiUrlon  at  tmtb  which  la  lonnd  In  the  (dcaingea  and  dlsdnctooa 
D  koonlcdge  csnoot  be  eppUcd  wit^Lont  great  danger  tA  BeU-deccptJan.  uBd  [hut  Ic  most  tie  loduoDd  to 

Xct  boe,  too,  bo  don  Dot  go  tar  enongh,  idmii  he  oipects  tram  complete  oleemeai,  dlitJnctneH,  iiut  loglait 
s  vltb  the  nall^,  oc  ol  t2ioii4fbt  with  beings  and  don 
m  koDwIedco  mnlalim  olemonta  ot  a  mbjecUTO  cbaacter^  wtilch 
aa  ol  thoagbt  directed  nlely  to  the  Object  can  norer  nrnore,  and  wblcb 
cormot  be  peparmtcd  Irotn  the  objectlTely  Talld  elemental  bat  can  only  be  known  In  Chelr  tmbjecUve  cboractfr 
throngh  thought  directed  to  knowledge  Itaell— •  condition  which  Kant,  at  n  later  epoch,  nndcrtook  to  meet  by 
tall  critique  ot  the  naaon ;  fnppoalng  the  aeparatlon  ot  the  Bnhjeotl™  bom  the  objective  elcmenti  effoctod,  11 
wonld  thqi  remain  to  lnqxdn,  whether  b;  the  olcl  ot  It  the  queaUon,  how  and  what  thlose  ara  la  thomsclvea, 
it  aaaceptlble  ot  a  gradnal,  positlrc  eolation— whMi  Kant  h^ld  to  be  Impoadtile— and  In  case  the  afflramUvo 

thority,  not  In  a  dogmatic  aenac,  or  ee  dlipenidng  with  crltldsa,  bat  In  a  iGiue  Implying  crltldim  aa  aa  sitece- 
dcDtocp.  CtmyAit.:  Drr  Iiltattmau,  ReoJUinru,  vn't  IdeairtaUimui,  In  the  ZrMwAr. /.  PK,  nowKiice, 
ToL  S4,  lESS,  p.  C3  ea). 
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by  Txendelenbiiig  in  the  paper  above  cited.    Whatever  of  tmth  is  contaixied  in  the  fmi* 
domental  idea  of  this  phin  ia  realized  in  the  signs  of  mathematios,  ohemigticy,  etc.) 

To  the  collection  of  pubUo  acts  and  treaties,  published  by  Leibnitz  at  Hanover,  in 
1093,  and  entitled,  ^*  Codex  juria  gentium  ^UpkmuUiciu^^^  Leibnitz  prefixed  a  number  of 
definitions  of  ethical  and  juridical  conceptions.    The  controverted  question,  whether 
.there  was  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  love  {amor  non  inereenariu8^{ab  cmni  uUlUatU 
\re8pectu  separatus),  he  seeks  to  answer  by  the  definition  of  love  as  delight  in  the  happi- 
|ness  of  others  (amare  sive  dUigere  estfeUeUats  aUeriuB  ddectari)^  in  which  definition,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  element  of  personal  satisfaction  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and,  on  the  other 
;  hand,  the  source  of  this  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  happiness  of  others  (which  latter 
;'  qualiflcation  is  wanting  in  the  definition  of  Spinoza :  ^^  Love  is  joy  acoompanied  by  the 
idea  of  its  external  cause.")    Love  is  a  passion  which  must  be  guided  by  reason,  in 
order  that  justice  may  grow  from  it.    Leibnitz  defines  benevolence  as  the  habit  (habi- 
ttia)  of  loving  or  esteeming  (a  habit  or  ability,  t^it,  arising  from  the  frequent  exerciae 
of  the  faculty,  ^^tfo/jus,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  terminology ,  see  above,  YoL  L,  § 
50).    Charity  (earitas)  is  univeisal  benevolence.    Justice  is  the  chanty  of  the  wise,  i, 
e.,  whidi  followB  the  dictates  of  wisdom.    The  good  man  is  he  who  loves  all  men,  so 
far  as  reason  permits ;  justice  is  the  virtue  which  controls  this  love.    Leibnitz  distin- 
guishes thre^  degrees  of  natural  justice :  strict  justice  (J^  strictum),  in  commutative 
justice  {jusUtia  cammtUativa),  equity,  or  love  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  {(B^ui- 
toB  td  angiutiore  vocia  tenau  earitcu),  in  distributive  justice  (justitia  distributiva),  and 
piety  or  probifiy  {pietas  ed  probitas)  which  ia  universal  justice  (JutUtia  unitendUi). 
Commutative  justice,  says  Leibnitz,  following  Aristotie  (see  above,  VoL  L,  §  50),  re- 
spects only  those  differences  among  men  which  arise  from  commercial  intercourse  (qua 
ex  ipso  negotio  naaeuntur)^  and  considers  men  in  other  respects  as  equal  to  each  other. 
Distributive  justice  takes  the  deserts  of  individuals  into  consideration,  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  same,  to  determine  the  reward  (or  punishment)  due.     Strict 
justice  may  be  enforced;  it  serves  for  the  prevention  of  injurious  acts  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace ;  but  equity  or  love,  in  distributive  justice,  aims  also  at  the  positive 
furtherance  of  happiness,  though  only  of  earthly  happiness.     Submission  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  divine  monarchy  is  justice  in  the  universal  sense,  in  which  (according  to 
Aristotie)  it  includes  all  virtues  in  itself.    Leibnitz  attempts  also  (aa  he  had  also  done 
in  his  Method  of  Jurisprudence)  to  reduce  jtu  stridum,  ceguitas,  and  pietas  to  the  three 
principles  of  justice  expressed  by  the  phrases :  neminem  Icedere,  suum  cuigue  i/ribuere^ 
honeste  tivere,  or :  Injure  no  one,  give  to  eaoh  his  due,  and  live  honestiy.    In  this  inter- 
pretation Leibnitz  was  controlled  more  by  lus  own  conception  of  justice  than  by  that 
of  the  Roman  jurists. 

TTho  philosophical  system  of  Leibnitz  is  founded  on  the  fundamental  belief,  that  the 
theologico-teleological  and  physico-mechanical  conceptions  of  the  world  should  not 
exclude  each  other,  but  should  be  in  all  cases  united.  The  particular  phenomena  of 
nature  can  and  must  be  mechanically  explained,  but  we  should  not,  at  the  same  time, 
be  unmindful  of  their  designs,  which  Providence  is  able  to  accomplish  by  the  veiy  use 
of  mechanical  means ;  the  principles  of  jphysics  and  mechanics  themselves  depend  on 
the  direction  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  can  only  be  explained  when  we  take  into 
consideEation  this  intelligence ;  the  true  principles  of  physics  must  be  deduced  from 
the  divine  perfections;  thus  must  piety  be  combined  with  reason.  By  way  of  illustm- 
tion,  Leibnitz  concludes  from  the  divine  wisdom,  that  order  in  the  causes  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  order  in  the  effects,  and  hence  that  continuous  variations  in  the  given 
conditions  will  be  followed  by  continuous  variations  in  whatever  depends  on  those  con* 
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ditioiis.  (He  says,  for  example :  langue  la  differmoe  de  deux  eaapeut  etre  dinUtiuee  au 
desaous  de  Umte  graTideur  donnee,  in  datia  ou  dans  ce  qui  est  posSy  ii  fatU  gu'eSe  se  pyiss6 
trouter  aussi  diminuee  au  dessous  de  Untie  grandeur  dannee  dans  ce  qui  en  resuUs.)  This 
is  the  ''  law  of  oontiniiity,"  which  Leibnitz  fizst  laid  down  in  a  letter  to  Bayle,  in  the 
Nbuvdies  de  la  BepubUgue  des  LettreSy  par  Bayle,  Amst. ,  1687.  Leibnitz  admits  that  in 
"  things  comi>086d  "  a  slight  variation  sometimes  produces  a  very  great  effect ;  but 
afitens  that  this  cannot  be  so  in  the  case  of  principles  or  simple  things,  since  otherwise 
natore  could  not  be  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom.  (Yet  even  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics it  ia  possible  for  a  quantity,  which  depends  on  a  oontinnonsly  yarlable  one,  in 
certain  oases  to  vary  discontinaoualy  at  particular  times.)  Between  all  the  principal 
divisions  of  beings  (0.  g.^  between  plants  and  animals),  there  must  exist  a  continuous 
series  of  intermediate  beings,  whereby  the  ^^  connexion  gradueUe^^  of  species  is  secured. 
'^Everything  goes  by  steps  in  nature,  and  nothing  by  leaps;  this  law  of  change  is 
a  part  of  my  law  of  continuity.^'     (Nouv.  Ess.,  IV.,  16,  ed.  Erdm.  p.  892). 

The  doctrine  of  monads  (which  term  was  not  employed  by  Leibnitz  before  1697,  and 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Giordano  Brnno)  and  of  pre-established  harmony  was  first 
communicated  by  Leibnitz  to  a  number  of  individuals,  in  particular  to  Amauld,  in 
letters  written  in  and  after  1686,  and  most  distinctly  in  one  dated  Venice,  March  23, 
1690.  It  was  made  public  in  the  different  articles  in  the  Jourmai  des  8amns  and  the 
Acta  EruditoTum  Lipsiensium.  Already  in  a  mathematical  paper,  which  appeared  in 
the  Acta  Erud,,  1686  {Breois  demonstraUo  erroris  memorabiUs  CartesU  et  aUorum  drca 
legem  Tiatura,  secundum  quam  volunt  a  Deo  eandem  semper  qitantitatem  motus  eon- 
servari),  and  afterwards  in  the  Specimen  dpnamicum  pro  admirandis  natures  legibus 
circa  eorporum  vires  et  mutuas  aetiones  detegendis  et  ad  suas  causas  recocandis  (published 
in  1695),  Leibnitz  had  sought  to  demonstrate  his  assertion,  that  not,  as  Descartes 
taught,  the  quantity  of  motion,  but  rather  the  quantity  of  force— which  is  determined, 
not  by  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  velocity  (m  x  v),  but  by  that  of  the  mass  and  the 
square  of  the  velocity  (m  x  v') — remains  unchanged  in  the  universe.  From  this  Leibnitz 
concludes,  that  the  nature  of  corporeal  objects  cannot  consist  in  mere  extension,  as 
Descartes  supposed,  nor — as  Leibnitz  himself,  with  Gassendi  and  others,  had  at  an 
earlier  time  believed,  and  in  the  letter  to  Jac.  Thomasius  in  1669  still  affirmed— ia 
extension  and  impenetrability  alone,  but  that  it  involves  also  the  power  of  action.  The 
doctrine  of  mere  passivity  could  easily  lead  to  the  (theological  or  anti-theological)  opin- 
ion of  Spinoza,  that  God  is  the  only  substance.  (Gf .  Leibn.  Bpist,  de  rebus  phUosophieis  " 
ad  Fred,  Eofmanny  1669,  in  Erdm.'s  edition,  p.  161 :  Puichre  notas,  in  mere  passivo 
ntdlam  esse  moius  redpiendi  retinendique  habiUtatemy  et  ademta  rebus  vi  agendi,  non 
posse  eas  a  divina  substantia  distingui  inddique  in  Spinosismum.)  But  on  the  other 
hand,  in  proportion  as  matter  was  regarded  not  as  merely  extended,  but  as  endowed 
with  force,  i.  a,  in  proportion  as  the  Gartesian  dualism  between  merely  extended  and 
merely  thinking  substance  was  removed,  Spinoza*s  (p^chological  and)  fundamental  "^ 
conception  of  the  substantial  unity  of  body  and  soul  was  rendered  plausible.  Leibnitz 
would  have  been  obliged,  in  this  respect,  to  assent  to  Spinoza's  docErine,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  retain  the  belief  that  there  exist  extended  substances.  But  he  held 
that  the  divisibility  of  matter  proved  that  it  was  an  aggregate  of  substances ;  that 
there  can  be  no  smallest  indivisible  bodies  or  atoms,  because  these  must  still  be 
extended  and  would  therefore  be  aggregates  of  substances ;  that  the  real  substances, 
of  which  bodies  consist,  are  indivisible,  cannot  be  generated,  and  are  indestructible 
(that  they  exist  only  by  creation,  and  perish  only  by  annihilation,  according  as  Gktd 
wills  their  creation  or  annihilation)  and  in  a  certain  respect  similar  to  souls,  which 
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LeibniU  likawiie  coiuiden  u  indiTimble  HLb«taii(xa.  The  mdiTisible,  miezteiided  anb- 
Btancei  were  tanned  by  Leibnitz  (from  1697  on)  monads.  He  said  :  Spinoia  wonld  be 
V  right,  if  there  were  no  monada;  {Lettre  11.  d  Mr.  BouTgnet,  in  Eidmanu's  edition,  p. 
T20:  De  la  maniire  qwje  difinU  perMption  et  appUit,  Qfaut  que  touUi  lei  mmiada  en 
toimt  douia.  Car  perenptiim  m'at  la  repretentation  da  la  multitude  daju  te  simple,  et 
Tappetit  ett  la  tendanee  d'una  perception  d  tine  autre  ;  or  et*  devx  eho»e»  xmt  dant  toutet 
let  monadet,  ear  aiilremeni  wie  monade  ti'atirail  aueun  rappmt  au  rette  de*  tAoiei.  Je 
M  tait  eomment  wuepouta  en  tirer  gudgue  SptntnitiM;  au  ecatraire  eett  jiatemmt 
par  eei  mtmadei  gue  la  Spinontme  ett  detnoL  Car  Hya  aulant  de  tubitanea  viritablet 
et  pour  airm  dire  de  miroin  vitant  de  Vunioen  tovjoun  tubiiitan*  oa  d'unisen  eoneentrU 
gu'it  yaeU  monade*,  au  lieu  qiie,  teioa  Bpiiuma,  a  n'y  a  gu'unt  teule  tubttance.  11  aurait 
raixm,  a'U  Ti'g  avait  point  de  mojiadea  el  al»rs  tout,  hon  de  Dieu,  terait  panager,  et«. ) 

In  the  paper  entitled  BytUme  nouuau  de  la  tiature  (Journal  da  Saeani,  ICBa,  in 
Ecdmonii'B  ed.  ol  the  Fhilos.  Workfl,  TYXVT  ,  p.  124)  L«ibnits  professea  after  loag 
meditations  finally  t«  have  convinced  himwlf  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  gronnda 
of  a  tme  nnity  in  matter  alone,  or  in  that  which  is  only  poeaiTe,  mnoe  there  every- 
thing:,  in  infinitum,  ia  but  a  conglomeration  of  paitt.  Bince  the  composite  exists  thera 
muat  also  exist  simple  snbstonccs,  which  as  tme  nnitles  cannot  be  mateilal,  but  only 
formal  atoms,  aa  it  were  " metaphysical  points"  (Si/tt,  nouv.  de  la  nature.  Op.  Ph., 
ed.  Erdm.,  p.  120),  which  are  exact  point*,  like  mathematical  points,  but  not,  lilie  the 
latter,  mere  "  nwdatitie,"  bat  points  possessing  a  real,  independent  existence  (poinii  de 
lub^anee).  {Leibniti  early  taught  that  the  soul  was  a  simple  substance,  being  led  to 
that  assnmptiou  by  the  Cortedan  doctrine  of  the  seat  of  the  sonl.  In  &  letter  to  Duke 
Joh.  Friedr.  of  Brunswick,  dated  May  SI,  1671,  he  writes  that  the  mind  most  be  lo- 
cated at  a  place,  where  all  the  motions,  which  ue  impressed  npon  us  by  the  objects  of 
sensation,  meet  tj^ether,  and  hence  at  a  Edu^o  point;  if  we  osaigu  to  the  mind  a 
greater  place  wo  mnst  ascribe  to  it parttftsctraportM,  and  it  can  therefore  "not  i«- 
Qect  npon  all  its  parts  and  actions."  It  was  at  a  later  epoch,  however,  probably  first  in 
1085,  that  Leibnitt  advanced  to  tlie  analysis  of  matter  into  simple  sabstonoea,  having 
the  nature  of  mere  points.) 

The  tme  nniliea  or  rimple  substances  most  be  defined  by  the  aid  of  the  conception 
of  force.  (In  teaching  this  Leibnitz  followed  partially  Gclisson — an  Rnglish  physician, 
and  the  author  of  a  Tractatvf  de  natura  tvbetantia  energetiea  scu  de  vita  riatvra,  Lon- 
don, 1072,  jn  which  motion,  instiuct,  and  ideas  ore  attributed  to  all  substances — and 
English  Platonists,  such  ss  More  and  Cudworth,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed  the  exis- 
tence of  a  "  plastio  force  ").  Active  force  (cu  aefica)  is  (as  Leibnits  says  in  the  paper, 
De  primal  philotophite  emendatione  et  de  notione  lubtlantia,  in  AjU.  Erud.,  1694)  inter- 
mediate between  mei«  oapadly  of  action  and  odaon  itself;  the  mere  capacity  needs  to. 
bo  positively  stininlated  from  without,  while  active  force  needs  only  to  have  all  bin- : 
drances  removed  in  order  tbat  an  action  may  be  produced,  just  aa  the  tightened  string  of 
the  bow  needs  only  to  be  loosed  in  order  that  it  may  manifest  its  totce.  In  the  Prin- 
cipe* de  la  nature  etde  la  grdee,  fondi*  en  ration  (written  about  1714),  in  Eidmanu's 
od.,  p.  714,  Leibnitz  defines  snbetance  as  being  which  is  capable  of  action  (ZaniManM 
eit  un  (tre  eapaUe  faction).  Yet  there  is  also  in  every  Bnite  monad  a  passive  side, 
which  Leibnitz  calls  materia  pn'nia  (in  distinction  from  ^e  aggregate  or  ma^  called 
materia  teeunda);  God  alone  is  pure  actnslity  (aetue  purui),  free  from  all  potentiality. 
Passivity  manifests  itself  as  force  of  resistance  {aniitypia),  on  which  the  impenetmbQ- 
ity  of  the  man  depends  {Op.  Ph.,  ed.  Eidm.,  pp.  157,  073).  If  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
conception  of  force  Uiat  we  must  conceive  all  substances,  it  foUowa,  says  Leibnitz  b 
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the  Syst.  Ifauv.y  that  they  mast  contain  something  analogons  to  feeling  and  appetite 
(qudque  chose  cPanalogique  au  sentiment  et  d  Vappitit) ;  the  notion  of  sabstanoes  most 
be  formed  ''  in  imitation  of  the  notiop^which  we  hare  of  soalu.*'  Eveiy  sabstance  has 
I^eiceptions  and  tendencies  to  new-'^erceptions.  Each  carzicB  in  itself  the  law  of  the 
oontinnatioii  of  the  series  of  its  operations  {Jiegem  eantiniuUumis  seriei  suarum  operatio- 
num.  Letter  to  Amanld,  1690,  Eidmann,  p.  107).  Eveiy  sabstanoe  possesses  a  repre- 
i-entatiTe  natnre ;  each  one  is  a  repTesentatiye  of  the  nnivezse ;  bat  in  some  substances 
this  zepiresentation  is  more  distinct  than  in  others,  and  in  each  it  is  most  distinct  with 
reference  to  those  things  to  which  each  is  most  nearly  related,  and  less  distinct  with 
reference  to  other  things  (Prinoipes  de  la  nature  etdela  grdee,  8  seq.,  Erdnuum,  p.  714 
seq.).  He  who  should  know  perfectly  one  monad  would  in  it  know  the  world,  whose 
mirror  (miroir)  it  is;  the  monad  itself  knows  only  that  which  it  clearly  represents. 
Every  monad,  therefore,  represents  the  univense  according  to  its  peculiar  point  of  view 
(selon  son  point  de  wis;  les  points  matJUmatiques  sont  leur  point  de  vue^  pour  exprimer 
Vurwoers).  By  this  all  monads  and  all  complexes  of  monads  are  differentiated  from 
one  another ;  there  are  not  in  the  univerae  two  objects  perfectly  alike ;  things  qualita- 
tiyely  indistinguishable  are  absolutely  identical  (prindpium  identitaUs  indiseemibiliumy 
Monad.  ^  9,  etpass.).  On  this  fact,  that  eveiy  monad  from  its  stand-point  reflects  the 
universe,  is  founded  the  harmony  established  among  all  the  monads  from  the  beginning 
by  God  their  creator  {Juvrmoma  prcBStabiHta),  Each  of  them  reflects  clearly  but  the 
smallest  part  of  the  universe ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  reflected  in  representations 
[''l>eroeptions"],  which,  though  obscure,  are  really  present  and  activa  (Says  Leib- 
nitz: CTest  aussipar  les  perceptions  insensHfles  que  fexplique  cette  admirable  harmonic 
preetablie  de  Vdme  et  du  corps  et  mime  de  toutes  les  monades  ou  substances  simples,  qui 
supplle  d  Vinfiuence  insoutenable  des  uns  sur  les  autreSy  Nouv.  Ess.,  Erdm.,  p.  197 
seq.). 

Through  the  theoiy  of  monads  the  dissimilarity  of  nature,  which,  according  to  Des- 
cartes^ subsisted  between  body  and  soul,  was  removed  by  the  conception  of  an  uninter- 
rupted soale  of  perceiving  substances.  This  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  dualism  of  Descartes  and  the  monism  of  Spinoza.  Says 
Leibnitz,  supporting  himself  on  the  authority  of  the  principle  Qf  continuiliy :  There  is 
an  infinite  number  of  degrees  between  any  motion,  however  slight,  and  complete  rest; 
between  hardness  and  absolute,  completely  unresisting  fluidity;  between  God  and 
nothing.  So  also  there  are  innumerable  degrees  between  any  activity  and  pure  pas- 
sivity. Consequentiy  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  the  existence  of  one  active  princi- 
ple, the  universal  spirit  (soul  of  the  world),  and  one  passive  principle,  namely,  matter 
{Omnderations  sur  la  doctrine  d'un  esprit  universdj  1703,  0pp.  Ph,,  ed.  Erdm.,  p.  182). 
The  scale  of  beings  descends  from  God,  the  primitive  monad,  down  to  the  lowest  monad 
{Epist.  ad  BierUngiumy  1711,  Erdmann,  p.  G78 ;  cf.  Prindpes  de  la  nature  etdela  grdee, 
4,  Krdmann,  p.  714  seq.).  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  denial  by  him  of  dualism,  Leibnitz 
does  not  teach  that  there  is  a  natural  interaction  between  different  monads,  and,  in 
particular,  between  body  and  soul ;  for  the  succession  of  perceptions  in  the  soul  cannot 
modify  the  mechanical  movements  of  the  body,  nor  can  the  latter  interfere  with  or 
change  the  succession  of  perceptions.  It  is  not  possible,  says  Leibnitz  {Syst,  Nowc,,  14, 
Brdm.,  p.  127),  that  the  soul  or  any  other  true  substance  should  receive  anything  from 
without,  unless  through  the  divine  omnipotence.  The  monads,  he  says  in  another  place 
{Monad,  y  7,  Erdm.,  p.  705),  have  no  windows  through  which  elements  of  any  kind  might 
enter  or  pass  out.  There  is  no  infiuxas  physicus  between  any  created  substances,  hence 
not  between  the  substance  which  is  the  soul  and  tho  substances  which  make  up  its 
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body.  Fnrfclier,  the  sonl  cannot  exert  an  influemoe  on  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  nniverse,  as  in  every  system  of  sabstanoes  acting  only  on  each  other  and  experien- 
cing only  each  other's  actions,  not  only  the  same  amount  of  (liTing)  force,  bnt  also  the 
same  quantity  of  progress  In  any  particular  direction  is  preserved  unchanged  {lex  de 
caruervanda  quarUUate  directioms^  see  Erdmann's  ed.,  pp.  108,  183,  702) ;  the  sonl  can 
therefore  not,  as  Descartes  supposed,  influence  and  modify  the  direction  of  the  bodily 
motions.  Descartes  left  the  common  opinion,  that  the  soul  exerts  a  natural  influence 
on  the  body,  undisturbed;  a  part  of  his  disciples  perceived  that  that  influence  was 
impossible,  and  framed  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism,  which  came  into  acceptance 
especially  through  Malebranche ;  but  this  doctrine  makes  miracles  of  the  most  common 
events,  since  it  represents  God  as  constantly  interfering  anew  with  the  course  of  nature. 
It  is  the  rather  true  that  God  from  the  beginning  so  created  soul  and  body,  and  all 
other  substances,  that  while  each  foUows  the  law  of  its  internal  development  (the 
above-mentioned  lex  eonUnuatumis  seriei  snarum  operationum)  with  perfect  indepen- 
dence {gpantaneite)^  each  remains,  at  the  same  time,  at  every  instant  in  complete 
agreement  (canformiU)  with  all  the  rest  (hence  that  the  soul,  following  the  law  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  has  a  painful  sensation  at  the  same  instant  in  which  the  body  is 
struck  or  wounded,  and,  conversely,  that  the  arm,  conforming  to  the  law  of  mechanics, 
is  extended  at  the  same  instant  in  which  a  particular  desire  arises  in  the  soul,  etc.). 
The  relation  of  this  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  to  the  two  other  possible  expla- 
nations of  the  correspondence  between  soul  and  body  is  illustrated  by  Leibnitz  (in  the 
Second  Edmrcissement  and  Troisieme  Edmrdsiement  du  nouveau  Systems  de  la  cammu- 
nicatian  des  svhstancea^  Erdmann,  p.  188  seq.)  through  the  following  comparison :  A 
constant  agreement  between  two  clocks  can  be  effected  in  either  one  of  three  ways,  the 
first  of  which  corresponds  with  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  interaction  between  body  and 
soul,  the  second  with  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism,  and  the  third  with  the  i^ystem  of 
pre-established  harmony.  Either  both  clocks  may  be  so  connected  with  each  other, 
through  some  sort  of  mechanism,  that  the  motion  of  the  one  shall  exert  a  determining 
influence  on  the  motion  of  the  other,  or  some  one  may  be  charged  constantly  to  set  the 
one  so  that  it  may  agree  with  the  other,  or  both  may  have  been  constructed  in  the 
beginning  with  such  perfect  exactness  that  their  permanent  agreement  can  be  reckoned 
on  without  the  interference  of  the  rectifying  hand  of  the  workman. — Since  Leibnitz 
held  the  exertion  of  a  physical  iofluence  by  the  soul  on  the  body,  or  vice  ter$d,  to  be 
impossible,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  choose  between  the  two  last  theories,  and  he 
decided  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  **  canaerUement  prSStabH,^^  because  he  considered  this 
way  of  securing  agreement  more  natural  and  worthy  of  God  than  that  of  occasional 
interference.  The  absolute  artist  could  only  create  perfect  works,  which  do  not  need 
a  constantly  renewed  rectification. 

The  soul  may  be  called  the  governing  monad  or  the  substantial  centre  of  the  body, 
or  the  substance  which  acts  on  the  monads  of  the  body,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  the 
latter  have  been  accommodated  to  it,  and  its  state  furnishes  a  reason  for  the  changes  in 
the  body  (Syst.  Nowo.^  17,  Erdmann,  p.  128).  Every  monad  which  is  a  soul  is  enveloped 
in  an  organic  body,  which  it  never  loses  in  all  its  parts.  (But  that  the  soul  can  partiaBjf 
lose  ijs  body,  and  that  the  elements  of  the  body  are  subject  to  constant  material  change 
[Monad,  J  71],  while  every  monad  is  absolutely  simple,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  com-* 
plete  uhtenableness  of  the  attempt  to  identify  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body — 
which  latter,  according  to  Leibnitz,  as  an  aggregate  of  substances,  is  a  complex  of 
monads  [or  une  masse  composes  par  une  infivUe  cPautres  monades  qui  constituent  le  eorps 
propre  de  eette  monads  centraie  ;  Prindpcs  de  la  nature  etdsla  grdcs^  8,  Erdm.,  p.  7141 
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— witb  the  distinction  between  aotlTity  and  paasMty  in  the  same  monad  and  to  inter- 
pret the  pre-eetablifihed  harmony  aocordingly.) 

Tliere  exists  nothing  besLdes  monads  and  phenomena,  which  are  perceptions  in  ^ 
monads.  All  extension  belongs  only  to  the  phenomenal ;  matter,  with  its  continnons 
extension,  exists  only  in  the  confused  apprehension  of  the  senses.  This  matter  is 
merely  a ''well-founded  phenomenon"  {phanomenan  bene  fundatum),  ''a  regulated 
and  an  exact  phenomenon,  which  does  not  deceive  him  who  is  careful  to  observe  the 
absfcracst  rules  of  the  reason."  Space  is  the  order  of  possible  co-existing  phenomena ; 
time  is  the  order  of  successions  (Erdmann's  ed.,  pp.  189,  745  seq.,  752  et  cU.),  That 
-which,  is  real  in  extension  consists  only  of  the  ground  of  the  order  and  regulated  suc- 
cession of  phenomena,  which  ground  cannot  be  visibly  perceived,  but  only  conceived 
by  the  intellect.  Leibnitz  disputes  the  doctrine  (maintained,  among  others,  by  New- 
ton) that  space  is^a  real  and^absdute  esst^c§.("  un  itre  red  et  absoiu  "),  and  also 
attacks  Newton^s  theoiy  of  attraction  (in  Ezdmann*s  edition,  p.  732). 

Tlie  union  of  sample  substances  to  form  an  oiganism  is  a  unio  reaUs^  and  forms  in 
some  sense  a  compound  substance,  the  simple  sabstanoes  being  joined,  as  if  by  a ''  sub- 
stantial bond,"  in  one  whole. 

From  the  monadic  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  Leibnitz  infers  its  indestructibil- 
ily  and  immortality  (Sy«t,  nouv,,  Erdmann,  p.  128 :  "  Taut  esprit  itant  eomme  un  monde 
d  pare  J  mtffiacmt  d  lui-mime,  indipendant  de  taute  autre  creature^  envdopparU  Vinflniy  expH- 
mant  Vumvers^  est  aussi  durable^  a/ussi  svbsistant  et  aussi  absdu  que  VurUvers  m&me  des 
creatures,^)    From  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  actual  agreement  between  soul  and 
body  by  the  hypothesis  of  physical  influence,  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  God  exists  as  the  common  cause  of  all  finite  substances  ('*  ear  ce  parfiUt  accord  de 
tant  de  substances  qui  n^ont  point  de  eommunication  ensemble,  ne  saurait  venir  que  de  la 
"sauae  eommune^  Byst,  nouv.f  1695,  in  Erdmann's  edition,  p.  128).    Perhaps  Leibnitz, 
when,  in  the  year  1671,  he  wrote  to  Duke  Johann  Heinrich  of  Brunswick,  of  '^  the  ulti- 
mate reason  of  things  or  the  universal  harmony,  i.  «.,  (}od,"  did  not  conceive  God  as  the 
author  of  the  harmony,  but  as  the  harmony  itself;  still  this  exprossion  may  perhaps 
be  interproted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  similar  expression  is  employed  by  Leibnitz 
in  the  Princ.  de  la  not,  et  dela  grdce  (Erd.,  p.  716),  where  he  says:  **  Cette  demise 
raisan  des  ehoses  est  appelee  Dieu,^  and  yet  recognizes  God  as  being  an  ^'  absolute,  sim- 
ple substance."    But  in  the  later  period  of  his  philosophizing  he  taught,  without  he8i«> 
tation  or  wavering,  that  God,  the  primitive  substance,  had  so  regulated  evezy  monad 
that  each  constantly  reflected  from  its  stand-point  the  univen^e,  and  that  God  tiius  pro- 
duced the  universal  harmony  {Nouv.  Ess,,  iv.,  §  11).    God,  says  Leibnitz  {Monad,,  47, 
Erdmann,  p.  708),  is  the  primitive  unity  or  the  original  simple  substance,  the  JMonas 
primiUva  {Epist.  ad BierUngivm,  1711,  Erdm.,  p.  678;  '^ la monade primitive,''  Lettred 
Refnand  de  Montmort,  1715,  Erdm.,  p.  725),  whose  productions  are  all  created  or  deriv- 
ative monads,  all  of  which  (as  Leibnitz,  not  indeed  without  iTifri-ngi'ng  somewhat  upon 
his  postulate  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  monads,  teaches)  arise  from  the  primitive  monad 
as  if  by  constant  radiations  (which  yet  are  dynamic  divisions ;  par  des  fvlguraUons  con- 
tinudks  de  la  Didnite  de  moment  d  moment,  bomSespar  la  receptivite  de  la  creature  d 
laqwUe  U  est  essenlid  d'etre  limitee),    Gk>d  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  things, 
since  he  is  the  souroe  of  all.    He  is,  as  it  were,  an  omnipresent  centre  (comme  centre 
partout,  mais  sa  wreonfirmee  est  nvUe  part) ;  all  things  are  immediately  precfent  to 
him ;  nothing  is  far  from  him.    Those  monads  which  are  spirits  have,  beyond  the 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  others,  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  participate,  in  a 
measure,  in  God's  creative  power.    God  governs  nature  as  its  architect,  the  world  of 
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spirits  aa  their  monaxoh;  between  the  kingdoms  of  natnre  and  grace  there  sabsifltB  a 
pre-deteimined  harmony  {Principes  de  la  nature  etdela  grdce,  13-16,  Erdm.,  p.  717). 

.On  the  principle  of  the  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  natnre  and  grace  is 
based  Leibnitz's  Tkeodtecea  {Theodicee),  or  vindication  of  Grod  in  view  of  the  evil  in  the 
world.  The  world,  as  the  work  of  God,  mnst  be  the  best  among  all  possible  worlds; 
for  were  a  better  world  possible  than  that  one  which  actually  exists,  God^s  wisdom 
mnst  haye  known,  His  goodness  mnst  have  willed,  and  His  omnipotence  mnst  haye 
created  it.  The  eyil  in  the  world  results  necessarily  from  the  veiy  existence  of  the 
world.  If  there  was  to  be  a  world,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  consist  of  finite 
beings ;  this  is  the  justification  of  finitehess,  or  limitation  and  liability  to  suffering, 
which  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  eviL  Physical  eril  or  pain  is  salutazy  as  punish- 
ment, or  means  of  tuition.  As  to  moral  eyil  or  wrong,  God  could  not  remove  them 
without  removing  the  power  of  self-determination,  and,  therewith,  the  possibility  of 
^  morality  itself ;  freedom,  not  as  exemption  from  law,  but  as  the  power  of  deciding  for 
one^s  self  according  to  known  law,  Wongs  to  the  essence  of  the  human  spirit.  The. 
course  of  nature  is  so  ordered  by  God  as  in  all  cases  to  accord  with  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  grace  conedsts. 

The  substance  of  the  objections  advanced  in  the  Nmiteauz  essais  sur  Ventendemeni 
(written  in  1704,  but  first  published  in  1765)  against  Locke's  Essay  ameeming  Human 
Understanding  (which  latter  work  he  yet  recognizes  tiA^^un  des]ius  beaux  et  des  plus 
cstimes  outrages  de  ce  temps  *')  is  indicated  by  Leibnitz  himself  (in  a  letter  to  Bierling) 
in  the  following  manner :  *^  In  Locke's  work  certain  special  truths  are  not  badly  set 
forth ;  but  in  regard  to  the  main  question  he  errs  far  from  the  right  doctrine,  and  he 
has  not  perceived  the  nature  of  the  minA  and  of  truth.  If  he  had  rightly  weighed  the 
difference  between  necessary  truths,  or  those  which  are  known  by  demonstration,  and 
those  truths  which  we  arrive  at,  up  to  a  certain  measure,  by  induction,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  the  necessary  truths  can  only  be  demonstrated  from  the  principles  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  the  so-called  innate  ideas,  because  the  senses  teach,  indeed,  what 
takes  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes  place.  He  has  also  not  observed  that  the 
ideas  of  being,  substance,  identity,  the  true,  the  good  are  innate  in  the  mind,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mind  itself  is  innate  in  itself,  and  in  itself  embraces  all  these  ideas. 
NiM  est  m  int^Uctu,  quod  nan  fuerit  in  semu,  nisi  ipse  intdUetus.''  •    Cf .  for  details 

•  Yet  dnoe  Locko  aBBnmed,  In  addition  to  sensation,  reflection,  or  the  oonsciotinieas  vfaicli  the  mind  has 
of  its  own  opentlonfl,  as  a  aonroe  of  ideas,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  Ldbnitx  repreaenti  the  innate  ideas 
not  as  oonacions  notions,  bnt  only  as  "alnmbering  notions"  or  **idie9  inniety'"  which  are  consequent^  not 
"known  "  ("  «wintt«»"X  t*i«  contrast  between  thdr  doctrines  is  lees  than  would  appear  from  tho  words  thej 
employ.  If  tho  mind  is  able  to  apprehend  the  ideas  of  being  or  sabstancc,  because  It  ia  itss^  a  being,  a  sab- 
stance,  then  it  is  not  this  idea  as  such,  not  even  when  conodvod  as  an  unconscious  idea,  that  is  innate,  but 
only  that  frorr,  which  this  idea  may  be  formed ;  if  It  has  the  capacity  for  truth  and  goodness,  and  la  ahte  by 
reflection  on  its  own  acquired  truth  and  goodness  to  form  these  Ideas,  then  it  does  not  obtain  them  without 
"r4/fec«ftm,"  and  all  that  is  true  in  the  Lcibnitzian  theory  is  that  tho  possibility  of  *at  development, 
which  leads  to  these  ideas,  to  oonditionod  upon  an  activity  immanent  in  the  soul,  and  that  therefore  the  com- 
parison of  the  soul  to  a  tahula  rata  is  inappropriate  All  notions  ore  formed  through  the  co-operation  of 
external  and  internal  factors ;  Locke  laid  emphasis  on  the  ftnrmer,  Leibnits  on  the  latter.  To  interpret  tho 
"capacity"  for  conscious  ideas  as  synonymous  with  the  actual  presence  of  these  ideas  in  the  mind  as  uncon- 
sdbns  notions,  to  that  the  development  of  the  same  shall  consist  only  in  raising  them  gradaally  to  dear  con- 
adonsnew,  is  to  substitnto  for  the  actual  process  of  development  an  imaginary  one,  in  which  the  co-opcratkm 
of  the  external  factor  is  ignored.  The  world  of  external  reality,  which  afEocts  our  senses,  Is,  not  leas  than  tho 
mind  itedf,  a  thing  of  order,  shaped  according  to  immanent  laws,  and  not  a  conglomeration  of  things  aod- 
dental ;  hence  also  our  experience,  as  determined  by  the  action  of  the  external  world  upon  us,  Is  not  a  chaotio 
moss,  Into  which  the  mind  must  first,  from  Its  own  rcsciirccp,  Introduce  oMcr  by  following  "Innato  ideas," 
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the  paper  by  G.  Hartenstein,  dted  above  (§  116,  p.  80) :  Lo6M$  Lehre  von  der  meMcKU- 
ehm  Brkmntnias  in  Vergldchung  mit  Leibnitz »  KrUik  ders^en,  in  Vol.  IV.,  No.  II. ,  of  the 
ML  der  phUotogiseh-Jditorischen  Clasaa  der  K.  Sdehs.  Oesdlaehaft  der  Wtsa, ,  Leipaio,  18G1. 

Leibnitz  designates,  as  principles  of  leasoning,  the  principle  of  identity  and  contra- 
diction and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  {Manadol,^  81,  82,  in  Erdmann^s  edi- 
tion, p.  707 :  Jfo8  raiaonnemeM  8ont  fondes  eur  deux  grands  principeSj  cdui  de  la 
contradiction^  en  vertu  duqud  nous  jtigeone  favx  ce  qui  en  envdoppe,  et  i>rai  ce  qui  est 
oppoU  ou  eontradietoire  aufaux^  et  cdvi  de  la  raieon  euffleante^  en  vertu  duqud  nous  eon- 
ndlrons  gu'atumnfait  ne  eaurait  $e  trouver  vrai  ou  exietant,  aueune  Snoneiation  veritaUe^ 
sane  qu^U  y  ait  une  raison  euffleante  pourquoi  U  en  eoit  ainsi  et  nonpas  autrement, 
quoique  ces  raisone  le  plus  souvent  ne  piUssent  point  nous  itre  eonnues.)  All  necessary 
traths  are  treated  by  Leibnitz  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  all  contin- 
gent tmths  or  truths  of  fkct  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason ;  the  former, 
among  which  Leibnitz  reckons,  in  particular,  the  truths  of  mathematics,  can  be  reached 
by  an  analysis  of  ideas  and  principles,  continued  until  the  primitiye  ideas  and  princi- 
ples are  arrived  at.  (In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  Kant  called  all  mathematical  truths 
synthetic  judgments  dpribr».  Many  Leibnitzians  attempted  to  deduce  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  from  the  principle  of  contradiction.) 

Leibnitz  exerted  an  influence  on  the  religion  and  general  culture  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  chiefly  through  his  attempted  demonstration  of  the  agreement  of  reason  with 
faith  (in  the  Theodicee),  the  immediate  occasion  of  which  was  Bayle*s  extreme  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Protestant  principle  of  their  contradiction,  and  which,  in  view  of 
the  extension  and  deepening  of  scientific,  rational  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  natural 
science  and  history,  appeared  as  a  pressing  need  of  the  times.  In  the  measure  in 
whicb  his  principle  was  accepted,  the  violence  of  the  antagonism  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  on  the  one  hand,  was  diminished,  while,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  importance  of  all  revealed  doctrines  (although  Leibnitz  himself  held  fast  to  their 
truth,  and  exerted  himself  in  particular  to  combat  Sodnian  objections  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity)  was  estimated  less  highly  in  comparison  with  the  truths  cogniza- 
ble by  the  reason  alone ;  in  this  latter  direction  the  actors  in  the  so-called  period  of 
"  enlightenment"  went  far  beyond  the  intention  of  Leibnitz.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian 
philosophy  opened  the  way  for  the  theological  Bationalism,  which  was  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  in  the  school  of  Kant. 

Although  the  philosophical  efforts  of  Leibnitz  were  directed  pre-eminently  towards 
the  union  of  the  theological  and  cosmological  conceptions,  the  derivation  of  the  world 
from  God  and  its  explanation  by  natural  laws,  yet  a  real  harmony  of  the  two  elements 
was  not  attained.  The  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  permits  only  in  appearance 
a  conception  of  the  world  which  accords  with  natural  law,  when  it  represents  each 
monad  as  reflecting  from  its  stand-point  the  universe ;  a  real  admission  of  the  con^ 
f  ormify  of  nature  to  law  would  involve  the  admission  of  a  causal  nexus.  How  God  is 
able  to  determine  the  monads  remains  obscure.  The  diversity  of  the  stand-points  of 
the  monads  must  either  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  positions  of  points  in 
sensible  space,  or  not    If  not,  then  the  nature  of  this  diversity  is  left  altogether  unde- 

vrhich,  aocordJng  to  Leibnitz,  mn  through  the  sotQ  Uko  the  voina  in  a  block  of  marblo  (or,  as  Kant  protcnda, 
by  following  A  priori  torxxa) ;  that  regular  order  of  the  real  world,  in  which  the  neooaslty  of  particular  facU 
finds  its  reason,  contains  in  itsdf  the  idgns  by  which  its  own  nature  and  reality  can  be  known.  Isolated  cx- 
perionoei!^  it  Is  true,  do  not  lead  to  this  result,  but  the  combination  of  czpericnoes  according  to  logical  norms 
—which  latter  arc  ycry  einentiaUy  different  from  purely  sabjoctive  elements  of  knowledge— docs.  Cf.  below 
notes  to  1 133  [cL  T.  E.  Webb^  InteUoctucUism  of  Lode] 
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termined  ;  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  monads,  which  almost  oonstazLtlj  pie- 
supposes  the  analogy  of  spatial  relations,  is  by  the  genexal  principle,  that  no  such  rela- 
tions are  predicable  of  the  monads,  not  only  made  completely  incapable  of  representation 
to  the  imagination,  but  loses  all  its  deamess  for  thought. — The  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of 
space  remains,  therefore,  scarcely  essentially  dlstingaished  from  that  of  Kant,  aocordizig 
to  which  space  is  a  mere  subjectiye  form  of  intuition  (cf.  Eant^s  own  interpretation  of 
L.'s  doctrine  of  space,  in  Metaph.  Anfangsgrunde  der  Naturwiss.^  II.  HaupUtueky 
Lehrmtz  IV. ,  Anm.  2,  where  the  order  of  simple  beings  corresponding  with  the  spatial 
order  is  explained  as  belonging  to  a  *^ merely  inteUigible  and  to  ns  unknown  world"). 
Further,  it  involves — as  Kant  has  shown — ^as  a  logical  consequence  the  doctrine  that 
the  forms  of  thought  are  purely  subjective,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  open  to  the 
same  objections  which  proved  the  Subjectivism  of  Kant  untenable,  and  led  Herbart,  in 
particular,  to  the  construction  of  a  new  system  of  ^*  Realism.'^  But  if  the  places  or 
stand-points  of  the  monads  are  of  a  spatial  nature  (and  that  they  must  be  such,  the 
mathematical  determinateness  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  especially  forces  us  to  assume, 
which  laws  undeniably  point  beyond  the  Subject  to  the  transcendental  objects  on 
which  the  sensible  intuitions  of  the  Subject  depend ;  to  this  interpretation  point  also 
Leibnitz^  definition  of  the  painta  de  vue  as  mathematical  points  within  organized 
masses,  and  his  affirmation  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  distance, 
Prindpes  de  la  naturs  et  de  la  grdce,  Erdm.,  p. -714),  if  this  alternative,  then,  be 
accepted,  then  (with  Herbart)  an  intelligible  space  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
phenomenal  space,  but  conceived  as  similar  to  it.  This,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz,  who  expressly  restricts  all  spatial  relations  to  phenomena,  and  denies  that 
they  belong  to  the  monads ;  if  they  did  belong  to  the  monads,  then  at  least  the  theo- 
logical side  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  of 
his  non-confinement  to  any  particular  point,  of  his  equally  near  relation  to  all  finite 
monads,  would  be  endangered.  The  pun^wA  simplicity  of  the  monads  is  incompatible 
with  the  multiplicity  of  perceptions  in  them,  assumed  in  order  to  exclude  external 
miluences.  Bayle  called  attention  to  this.  But  give  up  this  simplicity,  and  the  first 
consequence  is  the  restoration  of  Spinozism;  Herbart,  in  order  to  rescue  the  doc- 
trine of  punctual  simplicity  (whose  possibility,  for  the  rest,  is  also  doubtful  in  itself, 
since  the  point  eiusts  only  as  limit  and  is  vested  with  an  independent  character  only  in 
abstraction),  advanced  to  the  consequence,  that  the  monads  were  simple  in  quality, 
whereby  not  only  the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  but  also  the  development  of 
a  speculative  theology  of  any  kind  is  made  impossible.  Kantism,  the  renewed  Spi- 
nozism (Schellingism),  and  Herbartism  lay  conjoined  and  undeveloped  in  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz;  a  real  reconciliation  of  these  opposing  elements  was  not  effected  by 
Leibnitz. 

The  next  problem,  however,  was  not  the  refutation,  but  the  aystematization  of  the 
Leibnitzian  conceptions.  This  work  was  undertaken  with  decided  talent,  indefatigable 
industiy,  and  very  considerable  result  by  Christian  Wolff,  so  that  nearly  all  disciples  of 
Leibnitz  in  Germany  stood  also  under  his  influence,  and  the  school  was  and  is  still 
commonly  designated  as  the  Leibnitzo-Wolffian.  Still,  side  by  side  with  the  Leibnitzian 
doctrine,  which  had,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  all  that  was  tenable  in  the  Cartesian 
and  Aristotelian  philosophies,  went  other  tendencies  of  thought,  especially  that  of 
Locke ;  some  other  thinkers  contemporaneous  with  Leibnitz,  such  as  Puffendorf ,  the 
professor  of  law,  Tschimhausen,  the  logician,  and  others,  asserted  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable authority  in  particular  departments  of  philosophy. 

A  Gknuan  predecessor  of  Leibnitz  in  the  effort  to  reform  philosophy  was  Joachioi 
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JungioB  (1587-1657),  an  ezoellent  mathematiciaii  and  investigatOT  in  natuial  soienoe, 
who  (in  agreement  with  Plato)  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  mathematical 
discipline  as  preparatory  to  sound  philosophizing.  He  waa  the  auttor  of  the  Logica 
Hamfmrgmaia^  Hamb.,  1(538  and  1681.  On  him  cf.  G.  E.  Guhrauer,  J".  J,  wnd  sein 
ZeitaUeTj  nebst  Ooths's  Fragm.  uber  Jungius,  Stuttg.  and  Tttb.,  1850. 

The  skeptical  view  of  human  knowledge  expressed  by  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  in  his 
De  Ineertitudine  et  Vamtate  Seientiarum  (Cologne,  1527),  and  represented  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Joseph  Glanvill  in  England,  and  by  Le  Vayer  and  others  in  France, 
was  reasserted  by  Hieronymus  Himhaym  (died  at  Prague  in  1679)  in  his  work.  Da 
typho  generis  humani  me  seientiarum  humanarum  inani  ac  venio8o  tumare,  written  in 
the  interest  of  the  belief  in  revelation  and  of  asceticism.  Yet  he  was  no  enemy  of 
scientific  studies.  Karl  Sigm.  Barach  has  written  of  him  in  27.  IT,  ein  Beitrag  zwr 
Oesch.  der  pliHas.-theohgisc^ien  Cultur  im  17.  Jahrhundert,  Vienna,  1864. 

Mysticiflm  was  renewed  by  Angelua  Silesius  (Johann  ScheflJ^r,  1624-77),  among 
others,  in  poetic  form  (God  has  need  of  man,  as  man  needs  God,  for  the  development 
of  hifl  essence).  Cf.  Franz  Kern,  Joh.  Scheffler's  clio'ubinisohef  Wandersmann^  Leips., 
18G0 ;  in  this  book  the  near  relation  of  Scheffler  to  Eckhart  is  pointed  out. 

Walther  von  Tschimhausen  (1651-1708),  a  mathematician,  physicist,  and  logician, 
who  educated  himself  especially  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
and  also  by  personal  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  latter,  and  who  entered 
at  an  early  age  into  personal  relations  with  Leibnitz,  treated  of  logic  as  the  art  of 
invention  in  his  Medieina  mentis  site  artis  irvoeniendi  prcBcepta  generaUa^  Amst.,  1687, 
Leips.,  1605,  etc. 

Samuel  von  Pufifendorf  (163^0^)  distinguished  himself  by  his  work,  De  Statu  Beip, 
Oermanica  (1667,  etc.),  on  the  public  law  of  Germany  (for  the  author's  name,  the 
assumed  name,  Sevcrinns  a  MonzambaDO,  was  substituted  on  the  title-page),  and  by 
the  works,  J)e  Jure  NaturcB  et  Gentium  (Lond.,  1672;  Frankf.,  1684,  etc.),  De  Offleio 
Hominis  et  Civis  (Lond.,  1673,  eta),  on  natural  law  and  ethics,  f  Puffendorf  borrows 
from  Grotius  the  principle  of  sociality,  from  Hobbes  that  of  individual  interest,  and 
combines  both  in  the  proposition,  that  sociality  is  for  the  interest  of  each  individual  J 
The  principal  merit  of  Puffendorf  s  presentation  consists  in  his  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  doctrines  of  natural  law. 

Christian  Thomasius  (1655-1728)  follows  substantially  Puffendorf  in  his  InstUutionum 
jurisprudenticB  divinm  Ubri  tres^  in  quibus  fundamenta  juris  nat.  secundum  hypoVieses 
iU.  Pufendorfii perspicue  demonstrantur,  Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1688;  7.  ed.,  1730.  He  is 
more  original  in  the  Fundamenta  juris  natures  et  gentium  ex  sensu  eommuni  deducta^  in 
quibus  secernuntur  principia  hanesti,  justi  ac  decoriy  Hall. ,  1705,  etc. ,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes \^(djustum^  decorum^  and  honestum  as  three  degrees  of  conduct  conformed  to 
wisdom,  and  lays  down  as  the  principle  for  thejustum  ;  '*  Do  not  to  others  what  thou 
wouldst  not  that  others  should  do  to  thee  "  {quod  tibi  non  nisfleri^  alteri  nefeceris) ;  for 
the  decorum ;  *  ^  As  thou  wouldst  that  others  shoxdd  do  to  thee,  do  thou  even  so  to  them  *' 
{quod vis  ut  alii tibifadant^  tu  et  ipsis  facias) ;  and  for  the  honestum ;  **  As  thou  wouldst 
that  others  should  do  to  themselves,  do  also  thou  thyself  *'  {quod  vis  ut  aUi  sibifadant^ 
tu  et  ipse  facias).  To  secure  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  by  justice,  force 
may  be  employed. — Tschimhausen's  Medieina  Mentis,  although  combated  by  Thomasius, 
yet  exercised  an  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  the  latter.  Cf .  Luden,  €hr,  Thomasius 
nach  seinen  Schieksaien  und  Schriften,  Berlin,  1805. 

Heinr.  v.  Cooceji  (1644-1719)  and  his  son,  Samuel  v.  Cocceji  (1679-1755)  applied 
natural  law  to  international  and  civil  law.    Cf.  Trendelenburg,  Fr.  d.  Gr.  u.  scin 
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Orosskamler  Sam.  wn  Cocceji,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Acad,  for  the  year  1863, 
^rlin,  1864,  pp.  1-74 ;  Heinr.  Degenkolb,  in  the  third  edition  of  Eotteck  and  Welcker'a 
/^aatsleieicon,  on  the  influence  of  WolfTa  doctrine  of  natural  right  on  our  common  law, 
in  the  article  on  the  common  law  of  Prufisia. 

In  the  field  of  the  philosophy  of  law  and  history,  Giovanni  Battista  Vice,  the  Nea- 
politan (1068-1744),  among  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Leibnitz,  distinguished 
himself.  He  wrote :  De  antiquimma  Itaiorum  sapiential  Nap.,  1710 ;  JDe  una  univeni 
juris principio  etfins  uno,  Nap.,  1720 ;  JUber  alter,  qui  est  de  constants  juri^pruderUis, 
%b.,  1721 ;  Principj  di  una  sdenza  mwva  d'intomo  aUa  commune  natura  deUe  na^oniy 
Naples,  1725,  1730,  1744;  the  same  in  German,  translated  by  W.  K  Weber,  Leips., 
1822.  A  complete  edition  of  his  worka  was  published  at  Naples,  in  1835.  More  re- 
cently his  Scritti  Inediti  have  been  published  by  G.  del  Giudice,  Naples,  1862. 

Christian  Wolff  (the  name  is  also  not  seldom  written  with  one  f ,  especially  in  the 
Latinized  form)  was  bom  in  1679  at  Breslau.  From  1707  to  1723  he  was  a  professor  at 
Halle,  and  when  driven  away  from  there,  assumed  a  similar  position  at  Marburg.  In 
1740  he  was  recalled  by  Frederick  11.  to  Halle,  where  he  died  in  1754.  Wolff,  by  his 
systematization  of  philosophy,  rendered  it  a  very  considerable  service  in  the  matter  of 
Bcientifio  form  and  of  thorough,  didactio  exposition,  although  that  service  was  dimin- 
ished by  his  excessive  and  pedantic  employment  of  the  mathematical  method,  and  by 
an  insipid  breadth  of  exposition.  He  appropriated  the  conceptions  of  Leibnitz,  and, 
following  Leibnitz*  own  example,  sought  to  combine  them  with  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, which  until  then  had  prevailed  in  the  schools ;  he  supported  them  in  part  by  new 
arguments,  but  he  also  partially  modified  them,  and  brought  them,  by  leaving  out  some 
of  L.'b  more  venturesome  hyx>otheses,  into  nearer  agreement  with  the  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  things.  In  particular,  he  denied  perception  to  all  monads  which  were  not  souls, 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  only  as  a  permissible  hypothesis,  and 
would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  natural  interaction  of  soul  and  body.  He  held 
fast  to  the  Optimism  and  Determinism  of  Leibnitz.  He  sought  to  reduce  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  alone  (in  agreement  with 
Aristotle  and  with  the  earlier  view  of  Leibnitz  himself)  he  admitted  as  an  absolutely 
fundaniental  principle  of  .demonstration.  Wolff  divides  metaphysics  into  ontology, 
rational  p^chology,  cosmology,  and  theology ;  ontology  treats  of  the  existent  in  general, 
rational  psychology  of  the  soul  as  a  simple,  non-extended  substance,  cosmology  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  and  rational  theology  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  *'  Prac- 
tical philosophy*'  is  divided  by  Wolff  (in  agreement  with  the  Aristotelians)  into  Ethics, 
(Economics,  and  Politics.  His  moral  principle  is  the  idea  of  perfection.  To  labor  for 
our  own  perfection  and  ih&t  of  others  is  the  law  of  our  rational  nature.  Wolffs  German 
and  (mostly  later  and  fuller)  Latin  works  treat  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophy  (with 
the  exception  of  essthetics,  which  was  first  developed  by  WolfTs  pupil,  Baumgarten). 

Johann  Joachim  Lange  (1670-1744),  who  was  the  cause  of  Wolffs  expulsion  from 
Halle,  sought  hi  the  works :  Causa  Dei  et  reUgioms  naturaUs  a^tersm  atheismum  (HaL , 
1723),  Modesta  disquisitio  naoipTuhs.  syst,  de  Deo,  mundo  et  homine  etprmertim  Tiarmonia 
eommerdi  inter  animam  et  corpus  prcestabiUta  (Hal.,  1723),  etc,  to  demonstrate  iho 
Spinozistio  and  atheistic  character  of  the  Wolffian  doctrine  and  the  danger  with  which 
it  was  fraught  for  religion;  he  took  especial  offence  at  the  doctrine  of  Determinism 
taught  by  Wolff. 

Andreas  RUdiger  (1673-1731),  a  scholar  of  (Christian  Thomasius,  and  an  eclectic  in 
philosophy,  combated  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of  the  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  body  and  the  soul,  maintaining  the  theory  of  physical  inllacnco,  and  asserting  the 
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extended  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  sensible  origin  of  all  ideafl.  Andr.  Budigeri  disp. 
dseOy  gxLod omnes  idea  oiiantur  a  sension^^  Leips.,  1704;  De  sensu  veri  et  falsi,  Hal., 
1709,  Leipa.,  1722;  PMas,  sipUlietica,  Hal.,  1707,  etc. ;  Phygica  dtmna,  recta  na  ad 
utramque  luminis  fdidtatem  tendens,  FraDkf.-on-the-M.,  171G;  PhUos.  pragmaUca, 
Leipa.,  1723;  Wdfrna  Mdnung  wm  dem  Wesen  der  Sede  und  Budigers  Oegenerinner- 
ung,  Leips.,  1727. 

An  indirect  pnpil  of  Biidiger  (won  over  to  hia  doctrines  by  Ad.  Fricdr.  Hoffmann, 
one  of  B.*s  hearers)  was  Christian  Angnst  Grosias  (1712-1775),  the  most  influential 
opponent  of  WolfiSanism,  who  opposed  especially  the  doctrines  of  optimism  and  deter- 
minism, and  based  ethics  on  the  will  of  God  as  a  lawgiver.  His  works  are  the  ioUow- 
ing;  Anweimng,  vemunfUg  zu  leben,  Leips.,  1744;  Oemiaaheit  UTid  Zuwrlasngkeit  der 
menschl  Erkenntniss,  Leips. ,  1747,  etc.  With  Crusiiis  agrees,  in  many  respects,  the  Ecleo- 
tio,  Daries  (1714-1772),  who  wrote  Elemen,  metaph.,  Jen.,  1748-44;  Plulos.  Nebemtury^ 
den,  Jen.,  1749-^2;  EraU  Qrunde  derpTahs.  SUterUehre,  Jen.,  1750;  Viaadveritatem, 
Jen.,  1755. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  Leibnitz-Wolfflan  doctrine  belongs  also  Jean  Pierre  de 
Crousaz  (1663-1748),  who  wrote  a  Logio  (published  in  French,  Amst,  1712;  in  Latin, 
Geneva,  1724),  a  theozy  of  the  Beautifnl  (Amst,  1712,  2d  ed.,  1724),  a  short  work  on 
Education  (Hague,  1724),  and  other  works.    An  edectlo  philosopher. 

Among  the  early  followers  of  Leibnitz,  who  did  not  oome  under  the  influence  of 
Wolff,  belongs  Michael  Gottlieb  Hansch  (1683-1752),  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Se- 
lecta  MoTdHa  (Halle,  1720),  and  of  an  Atb  IrwerUendi  (1727).  But  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  the  followers  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  were  at  the  same  time  also  disci* 
pies  of  Wolff,  till  in  the  later  period  when  Wolff's  authority  began  to  decline,  and  many 
returned  more  immediately  to  Leibnitz  himself. 

Among  the  more  important  Wolflians  were  Gkorg  Bemhard  Bulfllnger  (or  Bilfin- 
ger,  1093-1750),  author  of  a  IHsput,  de  tripUei  rerum  eogniUane,  Jiixtarica,  pkuosophioa 
et  mathemaiiea  (Tab. ,  1722),  a  C<mmentatio  hypothedca  de  harmmia  arUmiet  ecnparia  hur 
manimaxime  prcBStabiUta  ex  mente  Leibnitii  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1723,  2d  ed.,  1785), 
Commentationee  phUos,  deorigine  et  penmmne  maS,  jyrcBdpue  moraiis  (ib.,  .1724),  IH- 
lucid.  p?iih8,  de  Deo,  anma  humama,  mundo  et  generaUbus  rerum  affeetionibus  (Tiib., 
1725) ;  Ludw.  Phil.  Thumming  (1697-1728),  author  of  IneUbutumee  phOoeopJiim  Wdtfi- 
ancB  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1725-26),  etc. ;  Joh.  Gust  Reinbeck  (1682-1741),  an  eodesi- 
astical  provost,  who  prefixed  to  hia  reflections  on  the  truths  oontained  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  a  preface  on  the  use  of  reason  and  philosophy  in  theology ;  J.  G.  Heineo- 
dns,  J.  A.  von  Ickstadt,  J.  U.  von  Cramer,  Dan.  Kettelbladt,  and  other  jurists;  Joh. 
Christoph  Gottsched  (1700-1766),  the  historian  of  literature  and  critic,  who  wrote, 
among  other  things,  JErete  Grunde  der  gesammten  WeUtoeieheit  (Leips.,  1734,  2d  ed., 
1735-36;  cf.  Danzel,  Gotteched  und  seine  Zeit,  Leips.,  1848);  Martin  Enutzen  (pb. 
1751),  the  mathematician,  who  wrote  on  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul  (Frankf., 
1744),  and  Syst.  cauearurh  ejidentium  (Leips.,  1745),  and  was  one  of  Eant^s  teachers; 
Fr.  Chr.  Baumeister  (1707-1785),  who  wrote  text-books,  and  also  a  Hietoria  doetrince  de 
mundo  optima  (Gorl.  ,1741) ;  Alex.  Gottlieb  Baumgarten  (1714-1762),  who  wrote,  among 
other  things,  Metaphysica  (Halle,  1739),  Ethiea  PhUoeopSuea  (Halle,  1740),  and  especially 
a  work  entitled  ^eVtetica  (Frankfort  on  the  Oder,1750-58),  in  which  he  systematically 
developed  this  branch  <^  philosophy,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of  ^Esthetics,  on 
the  ground  of  his  definition  of  beauty  as  i)erf ection  apprehended  through  the  senses ; 
Georg  Friedr.  Meier  (1718-1777),  Baumgarten's  pupil  at  Halle,  author  of  Anfangs- 
gr&nde  der  sch&nen  Wissenschaflen  (HaUe,  1748,  2d  ed.,  1754),  VemunfUehre  {ib,  1752), 
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and  an  epitome  of  the  latter  (i6.,  1752 ;  these  text-books,  among  others,  were  used  by- 
Kant  as  the  basis  of  his  lectures  on  logic),  MetavphyHk  (Halle,  1755-^9),  PTdlos.  Sitten- 
Wire  (Halle,  1753-^1),  and  many  other  works.  A  number  of  philosophical  terms  (and 
in  particular  the  term  .^ihetics^  as  above  mentioned)  were  first  employed  by  Banm- 
garten  in  the  sense  now  g^ven  to  them. 

To  substantially  the  same  school  of  thinkers  belonged  also  Herm.  Sam.  Beimaros 
(1694r-1765)  who  published  a  VemunftUhre  (Hamburg  and  Kiel,  1756,  5th  ed.,  1790), 
BetraMungeniUterdieKunsUriebe  der  Thiere  (Hamburg,  1762, 4th  ed.,  1798),  and  Ud)er 
^vomelmigtmWahrheiUn  der  naturUehen Bdigian  (Hamburg,  1754,  6th ed.,  1791),  and 
who  was  also  the  author  of  the  Wolf  enbiittel  Fragments,  subsequently  published  by 
Lessing  (directed  against  the  positiye  content  of  the  Christian  religion ;  cf .  espedaUy, 
on  this  subject,  Dav.  Friedr.  Strauss,  Herm.  Scmud  Beimarus  u,  s.  SchuUechrift  fwr 
die  vernunftigen  Verehrer  Chttea,  Leipzig,  1862) ;  Gtottfried  Ploucquet  (1716-1790),  who 
wrote,  among  other  works,  Prind^  de  mbstantm  et  phamomenis,  aecedU  methodue  cal- 
mUandi  in  logieis  ab  ipso  inventa,  cui  prcmitUtur  eommentatio  de  arU  chara/steriatiea 
univenali  (FranH.  and  Leips.,  1753,  ed,  IT.,  1764;  cf.  Aug.  Friedr.  Bock,  Samm- 
lung  wn  Schrtften,  tcdche  den  logiachen  Calcul  des  Herm  Prof,  PI  betreffen^  Frank! 
and  Leipsio,  1766) ;  and  Joh.  Heinr.  Lambert  (1728-1777),  whose  Neaes  Organon  oder 
Gedanken  uber  die  Erforechung  und  Bezeiohnung  dee  Wahren  und  dessen  Unterseheidung 
Tom  Irrthum  und  JSchein  (Leips.,  1764),  ArchitekUmik  (Eiga,  1771),  as  also  his  Koemo- 
logiaehe  Briefe  (Augsburg,  1761)  contain  much  that  is  original.  An  isolated  position  was 
occupied  by  Joh.  Chr.  Edelmann  (1698-1767),  originally  a  pietist,  but  afterwards  a 
free-thinker,  who  inclined  towards  Spinozistio  pantheism,  and  who  wrote  Moees  mil 
aufgedecktem  Angeeieht  (1740,  eto.),  Sdbetbiographie  (ed.  Klose,  Berlin,  1849) ;  ct  K. 
Munckeberg,  Beimarus  und  EddmanUy  Hambuig,  1867. 

Of  the  thinkers — some  of  them  very  respectable  ones — ^who  were  rather  eclectics 
than  adherents  of  any  one  system,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Eberhard,  Platner,  and  others 
differed  relatively  little  from  the  Leibnitz-Wolfi^an  schooL  Moses  Mendelssohn  (bom 
at  Dessau,  Sept.  6th,  1729,  died  Jan.  4,  1786)  labored  especially  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious enlightenment.  The  precepts  of  religion  were  designed,  according  to  him,  to 
regulate  men's  practice.  In  respect  of  such  specifically  religious  observances  as  were 
required  by  his  religion  (the  Jewish),  he  was  perhaps  excessively  afraid  of  reformatory 
attempts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  claimed  for  thought  complete  freedom,  and  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate  philosophically  and  with  logical  rigor  the  doctrines  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  Friedrich  Nicolai  (1733-1811), 
the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing,  and  a  prominent  actor  in  the  period  of  *'  enlight- 
enment,*'  labored,  especially  as  editor  of  the  Bibl,  der  sehonen  Wissenschaften  (Leips., 
1757-58),  of  the  Briefe  die  neueste  deiUsche  Idtt.  betreffend  (BerL,  1759-65),  of  the 
AUgem.  deutsehe  Bibl.  (1765-92),  and  of  the  Ifeue  dUg.  d.  Bibl.  (1793-1605)  with  salutary 
effect,  so  long  as  the  work  of  purifying  the  public  mind  from  the  filth  of  superstition 
and  emancipating  it  from  prejudices  remained  to  be  done,  but  with  imperfect  success 
when  the  victory  over  traditional  absurdities  had  been  gained  and  the  positive  replen- 
ishment  of  the  public  mind  with  a  nobler  content  became  the  main  problem.  The  men 
who  labored  for  the  solution  of  this  latter  problem  defended  tiiemselves  against  the 
attacks  which  ho  made  upon  them  in  a  manner  which  should  have  no  greater  influence 
in  determining  our  historic  estimate  of  Nicolai  than  the  hostile  critidsm,  by  Socrates 
and  Plato,  of  the  Greek  Sophists  should  have  in  determining  our  judgment  uxx>n  the 
latter.  Joh.  Aug.  Eberhard  (1738-1809;  from  1778  on  professor  at  Halle ;  cf.  on  him 
F.  Nicolai,  Oedacfitnisssclmft  axifj.  A,  E.^  Berlin,  1810)  attempted  to  defend  Leibnitz- 
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iAzusm  against  Kantiwn  ;  ke  was  the  editor  of  the  PJuhsoph.  Magazin  (Halle,  178^92) 
and  of  the  Phihs.  Archiv  (179^95) ;  the  most  important  of  his  works  were  the  JYeue 
Apologie  des  Socrates  (Berlin,  1772,  etc.),  Mgemeine  TJieorie  des  Denkena  undEmpfin- 
dens  (Berlin,  1776  and  1786),  TJieorie  der  sclionen  Kilnste  und  Wissenschaften  (Halle, 
1783 ;  3d  ed.,  1790),  SitterUehre  der  Vemui\ft  (Berlin,  1781, 1786),  Uandbuch  der  AesH^e- 
tik  fur  gebUdete  Leser  (Halle,  1803-6;  2d  ed.,  1807  seq.),  Versuch  einer  aUgemeinen 
deutschen  Synonymik  (Halle,  1795-1802;  2d  ed.,  1820,  continued  by  Maass  and  Gm- 
ber),  Synonym,  Worterb.  der  deuisch.  Sprache  (Halle,  1802).    Thomas  Abbt  (173^-1766) 
wrote   Vom  Tod  fur's  Vateriand  (Berlin,  1761),  Vom  Verdienst  (Berlin,  1765),  Auszug 
axis  der  dJdg.  WdUiistorie  (Halle,  1766— an  expose  of  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization) ; 
his  Vermisehte  Schriflen  vrete  published  at  Berlin,  17G8,  etc.    Kmst  Flatner's  (1714- 
1818)  Phihaophische  Aphorismen  (Leips.,  1776-82;  2d  revised  edition,  1793-1800),  in 
which,  with  the  presentation  and  concise  demonstration  of  the  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
are  combined  retrospective  glances  at  and  historical  criticisms  of  the  teachings  of 
ancient  and  modem  philosophers,  is  a  work  still  valuable.     Christoph  Meiners  (1747- 
1810)  wrote,  besides  his  works  on  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  (see  above,  Vol.  I., 
§  7),  in  particular,  UntersuehuTigen  uber  die  DenJc-  und  WiUenskrafte,  GKJtt. ,  1806.    As  a 
popular  moralist,  Christian  Fttrchtegott  (Sellert  (1715-1769),  the  poet,  deserves  here  to 
be  mentioned.    His  complete  works  were  published  at  Leipsio  in  1769-70,  his  moral 
lectures,  Leips. ,  1770,  edited  by  Ad.  Schlegel  and  Heyer.     The  doctrine  of  Locke  (on 
which  G.  P.  Meier  was  led  by  the  TfiTig  to  lecture  at  Halle),  which  was  favored  by 
Frederick  the  Great  (of  whom  Paul  Hecker,  among  others,  treats  in  Die  reUg.  Enthcicke- 
lung  FJ*8  d.  Gr.^  Augsburg,  1864),  as  also  the  moral,  political,  and  ajsthetical  inquiries 
of  the  "RTigliwTi  and  in  part  also  of  the  French,  determined  essentially  the  direction  of 
thought  followed  by  Garve,  Sulzer,  and  others.    Christian  Garve  (174^1798)  translated 
and  annotated  the  EUUcs  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  subjoining  a  critical  review  of  the 
history  of  Morals,  with  an  especially  thorough  examination  of  the  Kantian  doctrine 
( UebersicfU  der  vomehmsten  Principien  der  SUtenlehre  von  dem  Zdtalter  dcs  Aristotdes 
an  bis  aufunsere  Zeiten,  BresAau,  1798) ;  he  translated  and  explained  Cicero's  De  Officm 
(Breslau,  1783  ;  6th  ed.,  »&.,  1819),  and  wrote  Versuche  uber  verscJiiedene  Gegonstdnde  aus 
der  Moral,  Litteratur  und  dem  geseOschaftUchen  Leben  (Berl.,  1792-1802 ;  2d  ed.,  1821), 
and  other  works  and  papers,  which  give  evidence  of  extensive  and  appreciative  obser- 
vation of  human  life.    Of  importance  as  psycholog^ts  are  Joh.  Christ.  Lossius,  who  in 
his  Physische  Ursacfien  des  Wahren  (Gotha,  1775),  sought  to  investigate  the  relation  of 
the  peychical  processes  to  the  motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  his  opponent,  Joh. 
Nio.  Tetens  (1736-1805),  author  of  P/iUos,  Versuche  uber  die  rnenscU,  Natur  und  ihre 
Bntwickdung  (Leipsic,  1776-77).     The  latter  was  the  first  to  co-ordinate  feeling  (which 
Aristotle  regarded  as  the  passage  from  perception  to  desire)  as  a  fundamental  faculty 
with  the  understanding  and  the  will,  but  he  included  in  ^'  feeling,*'  as  the  receptive  facul- 
ty, not  only  pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  the  sensuous  perceptions  and  the  '^  affections*'  or 
impressions  which  the  mind  produces  on  itself.     Friedr.  Carl  Casimir  von  Creuz  (1724- 
1770)  denies  in  his  Versxicfi  uber  die  Sede  (Frkf.  and  Lps.,  1753)  theptinctual  simplicity 
of  the  soul,  without,  however,  for  that  reason  affirming  it  to  be  composite  and  divisible, 
and  occupies  in  his  doctrine,  which  is  based  on  experience,  an  intermediate  position 
between  Locke  and  Leibnitz.     An  eclectic  tendency  characterizes  the  works  of  Joh. 
Georg  Heinrich  Feder  (1740-1821),  whose  text-books  {Grundriss  der  pMos.  Wise,,  Co- 
burg,  1767,  Institutiones  log,  et  vnetaph. ,  Frkf.,  1777,  etc.)  were  in  their  time  very  widelr 
used;  his  Autobiography  was  published  by  his  son  (Leips.,  1825).    Dietrich  TiedemanM 
(1748-1803),  who  combined  Lockian  elements  ^vith  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  deserves 
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to  be  mentionei,  not  only  as  an  historian  of  philosophy,  bat  also  on  acconnt  of  his 
investigations  in  psychology  and  respecting  the  subject  of  cognition  ( Urvtersuchungen 
uber  den  MenscJien,  Leips.,  1777-98 ;  Theatet  oder  uber  das  menscM.  Wissen,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Vernunftkiitik,  Frankl  oa  the  M.,  1794;  Idealistischs  Brief e,  Marbnig,  1798; 
Handbuch  der  Psyclwlogie^  ed.  by  Wachler,  Leips.,  1804).  Johann  G^org  Sulzer  (1720- 
1779)  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his  AUgemeine  Theorie  der  scfiunen  Kunste  (Leips. , 
1771-74,  also  1792-94;  with  additions  by  Blankenburg,  179G-98,  and  with  supplements 
by  Dyk  and  Schiitz,  Leipa,  1792-1808).  Gotthilf  Sam.  Steinbait  (1738-1809)  wrote  a 
Christian  Doctrine  of  happiness  {GlueksdigkeitdeJire  dea  Christenihums,  ZiUlichau,  1778; 
4th  ed.,  1794)  and  other  popular  works.  Johann  Jacob  Engel  (1741-1802)  exposed  his 
philosophical  views  in  a  popular  form,  especially  in  the  collection  of  essays,  entitled  The 
Philosopher  for  the  World  (Der  FhOosophfur  die  WeU,  Leips.,  1775,  77, 1800 ;  2d  ed,, 
1801-2).  Karl  PhiHpp  Moritz  (1757-93)  edited  a  Magazine  for  Empirical  P^chology 
{Mdgasin  zur  ErfahrungssedenXeJire^  1785-93),  famished  a  characterization  of  himself  in 
the  work :  AsUon  Reiser  (Berlin,  1785-90),  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  plastic  imitation 
of  the  beautiful  (Branswick,  1788),  and  other  p^chdogical  and  sosthetical  works.  Karl 
Theod.  Ant.  Maria  von  Dalberg  (1744-1817)  wrote  Betrachtungen  uber  daa  Umversitm 
(Erfurt,  1776 ;  7th  ed.,  1821),  Oedanken  «w»  der  Bestimmung  des  moraiischen  'WerUis 
(lb.  J  1787),  and  other  philosophical  works.  The  pedagogues,  Joh.  Bemh.  Basedow 
(1723-90),  Joachim  Heinr.  Oampe  (1746-1818),  and  others,  stood  under  the  influence  of 
Locke  and  Bousseau,  and  Karl  Friedr.  Bahrdt  (1741-92),  one  of  the  *'  enlighteners," 
was  for  a  time  the  director  of  a  PTvUantfiropin  [a  sort  of  school  conducted  on  what  arc 
termed  natural  principles],  Eschenburg's  (1743-1820)  ErUwurf  einer  Theorie  und 
Literaiur  der  schonen  Wissensehaflen  (Berlin,  1783 ;  5th  ed. ,  1836)  and  HaTidhueh  der 
doss.  lAtteratur  (8th  ed.,  Berlin,  1837)  appertain  rather  to  the  history  of  literature  than 
to  philosophy.  Geoig  Christoph  Lichtenbeig,  the  physicist  (1742-1799;  Vermischte 
Schriften,  Crottingen,  1800-1805  and  1844-1853),  following  Spinoza,  pronounced  against 
^'  the  infamous  Two  in  the  world,  viz. :  body  and  soul,  God  and  the  world ; "  the  soul 
and  inert  matter  were,  he  afiSrmod,  mere  abstractions,  and  we  could  know  of  matter 
nothing  but  the  forces  with  which  it  was  one. 

Lessing's  (Jan.  22, 1729,  to  Feb.  15, 1781)  fruitful  speculations  on  oesthetics  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  (contained  especially  in  his  Hamburger  Bramaturgie  and  his  work 
on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Bace)  contained  germs  whose  development  was  among 
the  most  important  merits  of  German  philosophy  in  the  following  period.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  we  should  prefer  the  active  search  for  truth  or  the  actual  and  assured 
possession  of  truth  by  the  gift  of  God,  was  decided  by  Lessing  in  a  sense  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Augustine  (see  above.  Vol.  I.,  §  80,  p.  338  seq.)  answered  it,  and  in  favor 
of  the  former  alternative.  Lessing's  philosophical  conceptions  grew  out  principally 
from  his  study  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine.  The  confession  of  **  Spinozism,''  which 
Lessing  made  to  Jacobi  in  the  year  1780,  had  perhaps  the  sense  that  he  found  in  it  the 
basis  of  Xeibnitzionism.  Lessing  affirmed  that  thinking,  willing',  and  creating  were 
identical  in  God,  According  to  Jacobrs  account,  he  considered  ''  extension,  motion, 
and  thought  as  having  their  foundation  in  a  sux)erior  force,  which  these  attributes  were 
for  from  exhausting,  and  which  was  capable  of  a  kind  of  enjoyment  which  not  only 
surpassed  all  actual  conceptions,  but  was  completely  incapable  of  being  represented  in 
any  conception.''  The  speculative,  rationalizing  interpretation  which  Leasing  gave  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  might  have  been  founded  on  passages  in  the  5th  Book  of 
Spinoza^s  Ethics,  or,  also,  on  passages  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  Leibnitz. — 
Lessing  views  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  the  elementary  books  which  served  for  the 
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ednottitioii  of  the  hmnan  race,  or,  at  least,  of  a  part  of  it,  ^th  which  God  choee  to 
cany  out  ono  particnLiT  plan  of  tuition.  LcEsiug  (Ufitinguialiea  threO-Btagea  in.  the  life 
nf  hnpynit.y,  diBstiag  eaaeutiallj  from  eftch  offier  in  the  motiTes  of  action  ^colior  to  '< 
them,  I^g_fiigt_Bt^e  is  Umt  otj^dhood,  which  seeks  for  immediate  enjoyment;  the/ 
second  is  that  of  boyhood  tmd^outli,  when  Uie  thought  of  future  goods,  of  honor,  and' 
prosperity  is  the  gniding  idea ;  thejUuid-  stage  is  that  of  the  full  man,  who,  eren  in  j 
the  abaenoe  of  tliesa  projects  of  honor  and  prosperity,  is  able  to  do  his  duty.  (AkiiV 
to  this  latter  ntteronoe  of  Lessing  are,  on  the  one  hand,  tbe  Platonic  principle,  that 
JQstioe  and  every  other  virtue  are  worthy  to  be  fioiight  of tei,  not  for  the  soke  of  reward, 
but  on  fiteir  own  account,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Uie  cat«garica]  imperative  of  Kent ; 
on  the  contrary,  among  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  Christian  chnrch  many,  e.  g, ,  Lao- 
tontina,  assert  the  oppodte  principle.)  These  stages,  says  Lessin; ,  most  be  traversed 
in  the  same  manner  by  tbe  human  race  in  the  succesBiou  of  its  generations,  as  by  each 
individual  man  (which  thesis  of  Lessing  was  disputed  by  Mendelssohn).  The  Old  Tes- 
tament was  intended  for  the  first  stadium  in  the  divino  plan  for  the  education  of  tho 
hnman  race,  and  the  'Sew  Testament,  which  mokes  most  reference  to  futnre  reward, 
for  the  second ;  bnt  the  time  is  sore  to  come  for  a  now,  eternal  Gospel,  which  is  prom- 
ised ns  in  the  elemental;  books  of  tixe  New  Covenatit.  In  the  elementary  books  traths 
are  "reflected  before"  ns  (as  if  sot  before  ns  in  reflontod  images),  which  we  are  to 
look  upon  as  revelations,  nntQ  reason  has  learned  to  deduce  them  from  other  estab- 
lished troths  beloDging  to  her  domain  and  to  combine  tbem  with  the  latter.  The 
development  of  revealed  truths  into  tmths  of  reason  is  abeolntely  necessary,  if  the 
bnman  race  is  to  receive  real  advantage  from  them. — With  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Lessin^f  affirms  it  ' '  impassible  that  God  should  be  one,  in  the  sense  in 
which  finite  things  are  one."  Ood  mnst  have  a  complete  idea  of  himself,  i.  ».,  oo  idea 
in  which  all  is  contained  that  is  in  himself,  inclnding  therefore  God's  necessary  reality, 
and  hence  on  idea,  which  is  an  image,  having  the  some  reality  as  God  himself,  and 
whioh  is  conseqnently  a  reduplication  of  the  divine  Self ;  but  this  idea  implies,  then,  as 
a  third  element  or  process  in  the  divine  nature,  the  combination  of  the  two  alreiuly  given 
in  a  single  unity.  (Kant,  on  the  contrary,  withdraws  from  beneath  all  snch  interpreta- 
ti<mB  the  ground  on  which  they  rest.)  Lessing  understands  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
in  the  sense,  "that  man,  in  the  first  and  lowest  stage  of  bnmani^,  is  not  such  an  abso- 
Into  master  of  his  actions  that  be  can  follow  moral  laws."  To  the  doctrine  of  satisfao- 
tion  he  attributes  the  following  sense,  viz. :  ' '  that  Ood,  notwithstanding  the  original 
impotence  of  man,  preferred  to  give  l""r"  moral  laws  and  to  forgive  >iim  all  trona- 
gressions  on  his  Bon's  account — i.  e.,  on  aoconnt  of  the  absolute  extent  of  all  Mb 
perfections,  in  comparison  with  which  and  in  which  all  individual  Imperfection  disap- 
pears— than  not  to  give  them  to  him  and  to  exclnde  liim  from  all  moral  blessedness, 
which  yet  without  moral  laws  is  inconceivable."  (Eant's  interpretation  of  the  two 
last  dogmos,  in  his  " Sdigion  innerhaH)  der  QreTiien,  der  blossm  Venainfl"  is  very 
mmUor  to  that  of  Leasing.)  To  the  bietoilcal  questd<ni  relative  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  Leasing  ascribes  only  a  very  subordinate  importance  (in  which  respect  Eant 
and  Schelling,  the  latter  at  least  In  his  earlier  period,  agree  with  him,  whereas  Schleier- 
macher,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  InB  Beden  €ber  dU  Beiigiim,  and  much  more  in 
his  later  works,  makes  the  entire  religious  life  to  depend  directly  npon  Uie  person  of 
Christ).  Tho  idea,  that  the  some  path  by  which  the  race  attains  to  its  perfection, 
most  be  traversed  by  every  individnal  man,  is  not  advanced  by  Lessiiig  in  the  limited 
sense,  that  each.  In  advancing  to  whatever  stage  he  may  actually  reach,  most  pass 
through  (be  some  stadia  which  the  race  paosea  through  in  advancing  to  the  same  stage ; 
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on  the  oontraiy,  he  ascribes  to  that  idea  an  unlimited  tmth,  and  azgaes,  accoidingiy, 
that  eyexj  indiyidual  man  shall  pass  through  those  stages,  which  dnring  this  life  he 
does  not  reach,  in  an  ever-renewed  existence  by  means  of  repeated  re-appearances  in 
this  world.  (This  latter  hypothesis,  as  it  implies  the  possibility  of  at  least  a  temporary 
obUvion  of  all  previons  states,  .and  thus  puts  at  least  in  the  back-gronnd  the  idea  of  the 
conscious  identity  of  the  person,  approximates  toward  the  hyx)othesis  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  mind  in  the  race,  of  Christ  in  Christians,  etc.,  toward  which  later, 
when  the  Individualism  prevalent  in  the  18th  centuiy  began  more  and  more  to  give 
place  to  universalistic  and  pantheistic  views,  Schleiermacher,  at  all  events  for  a  time, 
leaned  decidedly.) 

§  118.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  opposition  to  the  received  dogmas  and 
the  actual  conditions  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  efforts  of  its  repre- 
sentatives were  chiefly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  philosophy  resting  on  naturalistic  principles.  The 
way  for  such  a  development  having  been  previously  prepared  by  Bayle 
and  his  skeptical  philosophy,  yoltaire  came  forward,  resting  in  the 
positive  part  of  his  doctrine  essentially  on  the  physics  of  Newton  and 
on  Locke's  philosophy  of  cognition,  and  finding  favor,  especially  for 
his  hostile  criticism  of  the  dominant  theological  confession,  not  only 
among  the  educated  of  his  own  nation,  but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  out- 
side of  France.  Before  him,  Maupertuis  had  already  victoriously 
defended  the  Newtonian  cosmology  against  the  Cartesian,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, particularly,  had  won  over  the  educated  classes  to  liberal 
ideas.  Ek)usseau,  offended  by  a  degenerate  civilization,  pointed  back 
to  nature,  rejected  the  positive  and  historical,  and  preached  a  religion 
of  nature  founded  on  the  ideas  of  God,  virtue,  and  immortality ;  he 
demanded  for  men  an  education  according  to  nature,  and  a  depiocratic 
form  of  government,  which  should  impose  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  only  such  limits  as  the  individual  can  concede  and  agree  to 
without  forfeiting  his  inalienable  rights  as  a  man.  The  science  of 
cesthetics  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Batteux,  who  defined  art  as 
consisting  essentially  in  the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Sen 
sualism  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  Locke's  doctrine,  but  to  an 
extent  to  which  Locke  had  not  gone,  by  Condillac,  who  viewed  all 
psychical  functions  as  transformed  sensations,  and  accordingly  taught 
that  internal  perception  had  its  basis  in  external  or  sensuous  percep* 
tion.  Helvetius  sought  to  found  moral  science  on  the  principle  of 
self-interest,  by  affirming  that  the  demands  of  this*  principle  could  not 
be  fully  satisfied  except  as  they  harmonized  with  the  good  of  society. 
Ciderot,  who,  in  connection  with  D'iilembert,  superintended  the  pub- 
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lication  of  the  EncyclopcBdia  of  all  the  Bciences,  advanced  gradually 
from  deifinx  to  pantheism.  Bobinet,  through  his  doctrine  of  a  natural 
gradation  of  existences,  or  of  the  gradual  progress  of  nature  from  its 
lower  creations  up  to  man,  became  a  forerunner  of  Schelling.  Bon- 
net, while  believing  in  God  and  immortality,  sought  to  discover"  the 
material  conditions  of  the  activities  of. the  soul.  Pure  materialism 
was  taught  by  the  physician  La  Mettrie,  chiefly  as  a  psychological 
doctrine,  but  by  Baron  Holbach,  in  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature^  as  an 
all-inclusive,  anti-theological  philosophy. 

On  the  philoDophy  of  tbe  Fxench  in  tbe  eifphteenth  oentniy  the  principal  work  Ib  Ph.  Damir<m*a  Mimotret 
pour  tervtr  d  rhittoire  de  la  phUi09ophUau  XVIJIe  slide,  torn.  I.-II.,  Paris,  1858,  tome  III.  cmec  tme  intro- 
duction da  Jf.  C  Oourand,  Paris,  1864.  Cf.  Lerminier*  De  t influence  de  la  philoe.  du  XVIIIe  eiicle  aur  Ja 
IfaUlation.  €t  la  eoctaJMUti  du  JT/Jfe,  Par.,  1833 ;  Lanfrey,  DEgliee  ei  lea  philoeophea  au  XVIIIe  tticle,  84 
«].,  Par.,  1857 ;  see,  farther,  the  aectioiui  on  this  topic  in  the  larger  works  on  the  history  of  philoeophy,  and 
in  wofrks  on  general  history  and  the  history  of  literature,  especially  in  Nisard's  ffiet.  de  la  LUL  Dr.  (Far.,  1848- 
49),  Chr.  Barthoimdss'  Jliat.  phOoa.  de  taead.  de  Pruaae  depute  Leibn.  (Paris,  1860-51),  and  ffiet.  CrU.  dea 
doctrines  reltaieuaea  de  la  philoaopJde  modertie  (Strasb.,  1866),  A.  Sayous^  Le  dlx-huiticme  (aiecle)  d  rftranger^ 
fitat.  de  la  Utt€ratwrefrangat»e  dona  lea  dicers  pays  de  T Europe  depute  la  mart  de  Louie  XIV.Juaqu''A  la  ri- 
r>ohUionfranfaiae  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1861),  A.  Fnmck*s  Za  pM^.  mystique  en  France  au  18.  alMe  (Paris,  1868) 
and  in  Schloam's  Oeachtehte  dea  18.  Jahrhunderta,  in  Herm.  Hettner's  LUteraturgeach.  dee  1&  Jahrhunderts, 
Pari  Second  (on  French  literatare),  and  in  F.  Albert  Lange's  Geach.  dea  ilateriallamua,  lacrlohn,  1866. 

Yoltairo^s  works  woe  pabliahod  at  Geneva  in  1768,  at  Kchl  and  B^o  in  1773,  at  Kehl,  1785-69  (with  a 
biography  of  Voltaire  by  Condorcct),  at  Paris,  1829-34,  etc.  Cf.  on  him,  besides  Omdoroet  (whose  biogra- 
phical work  was  also  published  separately,  Paris,  1820),  E.  Bcrsot,  La  philosophie  de  F.,  Paris,  1848 ;  L.  J. 
Bungencr,  V.  et  eon  temps,  Paris,  1861 ;  J.  B.  Meyer,  F.  und  Rouaaeau,  BerUn,  1856;  J.  Janin,  Le  roi 
VoUaire,  8d  ed.,  Paris,  1861 ;  A.  Pierson,  F.  et  aea  maltrea,  iptaode  de  thist.  dea  humaniUe  en  France, 
Pazifl,  1866 ;  Bmil  du  Bois-Eeymond,  VoUatre  in  aeiner  BexUhuna  tur  Naturwiaa.  (discourse  at  the  oelebrutlon 
of  the  birthday  of  Frederick  the  Great),  BcrUn,  18C8 ;  G.  Reuschle,  ParaUOen  aue  dem  18.  und  19.  Jahrhun- 
dcrt  (Kant  and  Voltaire,  Lesaing  and  D.  F.  Strauss),  in  the  DeutacAe  VierteVahraachrifl,  1868;  Leouzon-le- 
Dnc,  VoUaIre  et  la  police,  Paris,  1868.  [Voltaire  aa  a  Theologian,  JforaUat,  and  Metapkyaictan,  hi  Fraaer's 
JfrvoKne,  Vol.  76,  November,  1887,  pp.  B41-«68;  D.  F.  Strauss,  VoUatre  (Six  Lectures),  2d  ed.,  Leipnc, 
ISTO ;  J.  Morley,  Voltaire,  London,  1872.    TV.] 

On  Montesquieu,  compare  Bersot  (Paris,  1862),  and  E.  Buss  (Montetq.  und  Carteaiua,  in  tie  Fhilof. 
JfonqtaA^/le,  IV.  1,  Qft.,  18C9). 

The  works  of  Bonaaeau  were  published  at  Paris  to  1764,  etc,  also,  in  particular,  edited  by  Musaet-Pathay, 
28  vote.,  Paris,  1818-20,  and  ed.  by  A-  do  Latonr,  Paris,  1868 ;  material  previously  hiedited  was  published  by 
Btieckolsen-Moulton,  Par.,  1861  and  '65;  biographies,  to  complete  the  coquetting  Confeaalona,  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Mnsset-Paihay,  Paris,  1821,  Morin,  Par.,  1651,  K  Guion,  Strasb.,  1860,  F.  BrockcrhofE,  Leips., 
1868.  Of.  Bouaaeau^ache  Studten,  by  Emll  Feucrlcin,  in  Der  Gedanke,  1861  eeq. ;  A.  de  Lomaitine,  Souaaeau, 
aon  Jituae  oonirat  aodal  et  le  vrai  contrat  social,  Poissy,  1860. 

Charles  Bonnet's  (Euvrea,  Neufdilktel,  1779.  A  work  on  him  by  the  Duke  of  CuameQ  was  published  at 
Paris,  1869L 

Diderot's  philosophical  works  were  published  in  6  vols,  at  Amsterdam,  ITTS.  His  complete  works  were 
published  at  Paris,  1796  (by  Naigeon)  and  1821,  the  latter  edition  being  supplemented  by  the  Correapondance 
philoe.  et  critique  de  Grimm,  in  1829,  and  by  the  Jff moires,  correapondance  et  onvrages  inidita  de  Diderot, 
In  1830.  The  most  comprehensive  and  thorough  work  on  him  is  Roscnkranz's  Diderofa  Leben  und  Werke^ 
Leips.,  1866.  Cf.  also  the  article  by  Bosenkrans  on  Diderot's  dialogue  entitled  Bameau's  Nephew,  in  Der 
Oedanke,  Vol.  V.,  1864,  pp.  1-25.  On  D'Alcmbert  compare  J.  Bertrand,  UAlembert,  aa  vie  et  aea  travaux, 
see  Revue  dea  deux  mondea,  1865,  Vol.  59,  pp.  984-1006. 

On  J.  B.  Eobinet,  cf.  Damiren,  as  already  cited,  and  Boscnkranz  in  Der  Oedanke,  VoL  I.,  1661,  p.  ISO 
seq. 

Among  the  French  anthors  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy  who  tonched  upon  philo- 
sophical problems,  by  far  the  larger  number  distingninhed  thcmsclyes  more  as  promoters 
of  general  culture  and  of  the  transformation  of  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social  rela- 
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tioxu^  than  as  contzibutois  to  philosophy  as  a  science.  A  moro  detailed  account  of  the 
•contest  against  despotism  in  Church  and  State  belongs  rather  to  the  proyinoe  of 
political  history  and  the  history  of  literature  and  dvilization,  than  to  the  histoiy  of 
philosophy.  It  is  particularly  the  development  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in  this 
period  that  is  of  philosophical  interest. 

After  that  Fontcnelle  (1657-1757),  in  his  Entrettens  tut  "kk  pluraUte  des  mondes 
(IGSC),  had  popularized  the  astronomical  doctrines  of  Copernicus  and  Descartes,  a  like 
service  was  rendered  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  by  Voltaire  especially  (Kov.  21, 1694, 
to  Kay  80, 1778),  who  was  perhaps  led  chiefly  by  the  facts  of  modem  astronomy  to  the 
conviction  that  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  the  Church  were  untrue,  and  who  made  it 
his  life's  work  to  oppose  those  teachings.  The  strictly  scientiflo  refutation  of  the  Car- 
tesian, and  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  in  France-was  due  above  all  to 
the  hibors  of  Maupertuis  (169&-1759 ;  from  1746  President  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences) ;  Maupertuis  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1733  his  memoirs  Swr  la 
lois  de  Vattraetion  and  Di^coura  sur  la  figure  des  asires,  and  in  1736-37  conducted  the 
expedition  (in  which  Clairaufc  was  his  principal  coadjutor)  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  by  measurement  the  controversy  as  to  the  form  of  the  earth ;  he  wrote 
subsequently  an  Bsaai  de  PhUo9ophie  Morale  (1749)  and  Byst^me  de  la  Nature  (1751). 
But  it  was  pre-eminently  Voltaire  who  sought  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  educated 
men  the  bearings  of  the  theory  of  astronomy  upon  our  general  conception  of  the  worid. 
In  the  years  1726-29  Voltaire  resided  in  London  (where  he  changed  his  name,  Aronet^ 
to  Voltaire,  an  anagram  of  Arouet  Lj.,L  e.,  Artmet  lejeune).  Mathematical  physics 
and  astronomy  were  then  engaging  the  liveliest  interest  of  educated  men.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1728,  Voltaire  says :  *^  When  a  Frenchman  arrives  in  London  he  finds  a  very 
great  change,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  most  other  things.  In  Paris  he  left  the  worid 
all  full  of  matter ;  here  he  finds  absolute  vacua.  .  At  Paris  the  universe  is  seen  filled  up 
with  ethereal  vortices,  while  here  the  same  space  is  occupied  with  the  play  of  the  invisible 
forces  of  gravitation.  In  Paris  the  earth  is  painted  for  us  longish  like  an  egg,  and  in 
London  it  is  oblate  like  a  melon.  At  Paris  the  pressure  of  the  moon  causes  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  tides ;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  gravitates  towards  the  moon, 
so  ^lat  at  the  same  time  when  the  Parisians  demand  high  water  of  the  moon,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  London  require  an  ebb."  The  Lettres  aur  lea  Anglaia^  written  in  1728,  were 
first  published  at  London ;  they  appeared  in  France  in  1734.  In  the  year  1738,  VTAtoire 
published  at  Amsterdam  his  EUmena  de  la  plvUoaophie  de  Newton^  mia  d  la  poriee  de  tout 
le  monde  (not  published  in  France  till  1741,  because  D^Aguesseau,  the  censor,  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  Cartesians,  at  first  refused  permission  to  print  the  unpatriotic  and 
unreasonable  work,  as  he  deemed  it) ;  this  was  followed  by  La  Mitap/iysiqtie  de  Neu:ton 
oiiparaMe  dea  aentimerUa  de  NewUm  et  de  Leibniz  (Amst.,  1740).  But  Voltaire  was 
attracted  not  only  by  the  natural  philosophy,  but  also  by  the  political  institutions  of 
England ;  already,  before  seeing  England,  an  enemy  to  ecclesiastical  and  political 
despotism,  his  sojourn  in  that  country  contributed  especially  to  the  more  distinct 
development  of  his  political  views.  He  says :  La  liberie  conaiate  d  ne  dependre  que  dea 
kna;  not  absolute  equality,  hut  only  equality  before  the  law  is  possible.  Voltaire 
introduced,  as  a  writer  of  history,  ihe  practice  of  paying  constant  reference  to  the 
customs  and  culture  of  nations.  In  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  and  in  psychology, 
ethics,  and  theology  Voltaire  followed  mainly  Locke,  whose  doctrine  of  the  soul  was, 
he  said,  to  that  of  Descartes  and  Malebranohe,  as  history  to  fiction.  Voltaire  speaks  of 
Locke  as  a  modest  man,  of  moderate  but  solid  attainments  (he  says,  in  the  '^  PJiUoaophe 
Tgnoranty^^  written  in  1767 :  **  apris  tant  de  c<mraca  nudheureuaea^  fatigvS^  MraaaS,  hon- 
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teux  tPavoir  chereho  tant  de  vMUs  et  trouve  tant  de  cldmbrei^  je  suis  revenu  d  Locke  eomme 
V enfant  prodiffue  qui  retoume  ehez  eon  ph-e^  je  me  eute  rqjeU  entre  lea  brae  <Fun  Turnime 
modeete  qui  ne  feint  jamaie  de  eavoir  ee  gu^U  ne  eait  pae^  gtU^  d  la  verite^  ne  poaeide  pas  dee 
richeeeee  immenseSy  maia  dont  lea  fonda  aont  Men  aeaurea  et  quijouit  du  hien  le  plus  adUde 
eans  cmcune  oatentation  '*).  Voltaire  emphasizes  more  strongly  than  Locke  the  possi- 
biUtj  of  the  supposition  that  matter  may  think.  He  cannot  make  himself  believe  that 
there  dwells  within  the  brain  an  nneztended  snbstance,  like  a  little  God,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  substantial  soul  as  an  **  abatraction  realiaiey^^  like  the  ancient  god- 
dess Memoiia,  or  such  as  a  personification  of  the  blood-forming  force  would  be.  All 
oar  ideas  arise  from  the  sensea  Says  Voltaire  {LeUre  XIII,  aur  lea  Anglaia) :  '*  No  one 
wiU  ever  make  me  believe  that  I  am  always  thinking,  and  I  am  no  more  disposed  than 
Locke  to  imagine  that  several  weeks  after  my  conception  I  wajs  a  very  learned  soul, 
knowing  then  a  thousand  things  which  I  forgot  at  my  birth,  and  having  quite  uselessly 
possessed  in  the  uterus  knowledge  which  escaped  me  as  soon  as  I  could  have  need  of  it, 
and  which  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  regain."  Yet  Voltaire  admits  that  certain 
ideas,  especially  the  moral  ideas,  although  not  innate,  arise  necessarily  from  the  con- 
Btitatioii  of  human  nature  and  are  not  of  merely  conventional  authority.  Voltaire 
holds  with  Locke  that  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrable  (1^  the  cosmological,  and 
especially  by  the  teleological  argument).  He  regards  the  belief  in  a  rewarding  and 
avenging  God  as  necessary,  moreover,  for  the  support  of  the  moral  order,  whence  he 
affirms :  **  If  Gk)d  did  not  eztst,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  him ;  but  all  nature 
cries  out  to  us  that  he  does  exist."  The  Leibnitzian  doctijne,  that  the  existing  world 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  is  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in  his  Candide  ou  aur  V  OpU- 
misme  (first  published  in  1757),  although  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  himself  inclined 
toward  the  optimistic  view ;  he  regards  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  evil  in  the 
world  with  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God  as  insoluble,  but  hopes  for  pro- 
gress towards  an  unproved  state,  and  demands  that  we  seek  our  satisfaction  rather  in 
action  than  in  untenable  speculations ;  in  case  of 'a  conflict  among  the  attributes  of 
Qod,  he  win  sooner  believe  Gk)d^s  power  to  be  limited  than  his  goodness.  In  his  earlier 
period  Voltaire  afitened  the  freedom  of  the  will,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Inde- 
terminism,  but  afterwards  admitted  that  the  arguments  for  Determinism  were  irre- 
fragable. 

Charles  de  S^condat,  baron  de  la  BrMe  et  de  Montesquieu  (bom  at  Br^de,  Jan,  18, 
1689,  died  at  Paris,  Febr.  20, 1755),  first  opposed  absolutism  in  State  and  Church,  in 
his  Lettrea  Peraanea  (Paris,  172^),  and  then  showed,  in  his  Conaidirationa  aur  lea  caiiaea 
de  la  grandeur  dea  Bomaina  et  de  leur  decadence  (Paris,  1734),  that  the  fortune  of  States 
and  nations  depends  not  so  much  on  the  accident  of  single  victories  or  defeats,  as  on 
the  force  of  public  sentiment  and  the  love  of  freedom,  labor,,  and  country,  while  in  his 
principal  work,  the  JSaprit  dea  Loia  (C^eva,  1748,  etc.),  he  investigated  the  bases,  con- 
ditions, and  guarantees  of  political  freedom.  In  the  first  work,  written  before  his 
sojourn  in  England  (1728-20),  the  form  of  government  prevailing  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands  appears  to  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  then  existing,  but  in  the 
later  works,  especially  in  the  JSaprit  dea  Loiay  that  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  the 
Rnglish  constitution.  In  the  Eaprit  dea  Ixne^  Montesquieu  drew  from  the  concrete 
form  of  the  English  government  the  abstract  schematism  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  thereby  made  a  contribution  of  great  and  indisputable  merit  to  the  theory 
and  praxis  of  the  modem  State ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  demands,  as  a 
principle,  that  the  constitution  should  vary  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  ("  U  gouteme' 
ment  lepiua  eonforme  d  la  nature  est  cdvi  dont  la  diepoeiUon  particuU^e  ae  rapporte  le 
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mieux  d  la  diapotUiondupeopUpowr  Uqud U  est  etabU%  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  indi- 
rectly eansed  prorisions,  which  are  jndiciooB  only  under  definite  conditionB  (such  aa 
the  complete  separation  of  the  legialatiYe,  execative,  and  judicial  powers,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  into  an  Upper  and. a  Lower  House, 
which  should  check  each  other  by  their  vetoes,  bat  might  also  easily  cripple  each  other), 
to  be  considered  as  universal  norms  of  an  orderly  and  free  State,  and  to  be  applied  to 
circumstances  under  which  they  could  only  lead  to  incurable  conflicts,  to  a  mischiev- 
ous confounding  of  juridical  fictions  with  facts,  to  the  obstruction  of  legislation,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  security  of  personal  rights,  and  to  the  endangering  of  the  veiy  exist- 
ence of  the  State. 

Jean  Baptiste  Dubos  (bom  1670  at  Beauvais,  dbd  at  Paris,  1742),  in  his  Meflexknu 
critiques  sur  la  poesie,  la  peinture  et  la  musique  (Par.,  1719,  etc.),  aigued  that  the 
origin  of  art  was  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  an  excitation  of  the  passions,  which  should 
be  separated  from  the  inconveniences  connected  with  such  excitation  in  actual  life. 
^^  Could  not  art,*'  he  asks,  ^^find  some  means  for  separating  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  majority  of  passions  from  that  which  is  agreeable  in  them  ?  This  is  what  poetry 
and  painting  have  aocompllBhed.*'  That  the  mission  of  art  consists  in  rising  above 
common  reality  through  the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  is  the  doctrine  taught 
by  CSiarles  Batteux  (1713-1780 ;  Les  Beaux  Arts  riduits  d  un  mhne  prindpe,  Paris,  1746), 
who  failed,  however,  satisfactorily  to  define  the  conception  of  the  beautifuL 

Jean  Jacques  Bousseau  (bom  at  Geneva,  1712,  died  in  1778  at  Ermenonville),  deeply 
feeling  the  evils  of  a  degenerate  civilization,  and  yet  not  perceiving  how  by  a  positive 
progress  to  meet  and  vanquish  them,  preached  up  a  return  to  a  fancied  original  state 
of  nature.  Of  all  of  the  Coryphaei  of  the  *'  illumination**  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Rousseau  has  the  least  sense  for  historical  development.  Bousseau*s  political  ideal  is  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  pure  democracy.  A  rational  faith  in  God,  virtue,  and  immor- 
tality was  for  >^ini  all  the  more  a  need  of  the  heart,  the  less  his  will  was  controlled  by 
the  moral  ideas ;  he  attested  this  faith  with  greatest  zeal  after  the  first  manifestation 
of  materialism  and  pantheism  by  Diderot  and  other  EncyclopssdistB,  whereas  Holbach's 
atheistical  System  of  Nature  appeared  first  after  Bousseau's  works,  and  in  opi>ositian 
to  them.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  Montesquieu's  ideal  of  the  State  fur- 
nished the  model  for  the  constitutional  monarchists,  so  Rousseau's  doctrine  controlled 
the  tendencies  of  Robespierre.  Rousseau's  principal  works  are :  Discours  mr  Us  sciences 
et  les  arts  (occasioned  by  the  following  prize-question  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
in  1740:  *^  Whether  the  restoration  of  the  sdenoes  and  arts  has  contributed  to  the 
purification  of  morals? ") ;  Discours  sur  Vcrigine  et  lesyondemens  de  rinegaUti parmi  les 
h<jmmes,  1753,  etc. ;  Du  carUrat  social  ou  priThdpes  du  droit  pdiUquCy  Amst.,  1762 ;  Ermie, 
ou  sur  Veducation,  1762. 

Julien  Offroy  de  la  Mettrie  (1709-1751)  was  educated  at  Paris  by  the  Jansenists,  and 
then  (in  1783)  became  a  student  of  medicine  under  Boerhaavo  (1668-1738),  who  as  a 
philosopher  inclined  towards  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  Through  observations  which  ho 
instituted  on  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  fever,  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
movements  of  the  blood  on  the  power  of  thought,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
psychical  functions  were  to  be  explained  by  the  oiganization  of  the  body,  and  this  doc- 
trine was  set  forth  by  him  in  his  Mstoire  nature  de  Vdme^  d  la  Haye  (Paris),  1745. 
All  <:>iinlciTig  and  willing,  says  La  Mettrie,  have  their  origin  in  sensations,  and  are  de- 
veloped by  education.  A  man  who  should  grow  up  apart  from  human  intercourse,  says 
La  Mettrie  (in  agreement  with  Amobius— see  above,  Vol.  I. ,  §  84),  would  be  mentally 
imbedle.    The  **  soul "  increases  and  decreases  with  the  body  \  '*  hence  it  must  be  de- 
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stroyed  with  the  body/*  From  this  stand-point,  established  in  the  Hist,  not,  de  VSms^ 
LaMettrie  sete  out  in  V Homme  MacJdne  (Lejd.,  1748,  etc.))  (which  work  was  written 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  mechanical  psychology  of  Descartes  than  under  that  of 
Locke's  Empiricism),  L'Hmme  Flante  (Potsdam,  1748),  L'Art  de  jouir  (1750),  and 
other  worka  In  opposition  to  the  ethics  of  abstinence.  La  Mettrie,  advancing  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  seeks  to  justify  sensual  enjoyment  in  a  manner  which  is  still  more 
artificially  exaggerated  than  frivolous.  The  power  of  convention  and  charlataniy  in 
human  life  elicits  from  him  the  bitter  denomination  of  life  as  a  farce.  Frederick  the 
Oreat,  who  afforded  him  protection  at  his  court,  wrote  his  eulogy  (given  in  Assdzat's 
ed.  of  VBffmme  MoAhme^  Par. ,  1865).  The  best  account  of  his  doctrine  is  given  by  F. 
A.  Lange,  Ge»c!i,  d.  Mat.,  pp.  165-186. 

Etienne  Bonnot  de  GondiUao  (1715-1780),  in  his  earliest  works,  Essai  iur  Vorigvns 
dee  eonnadseances  humainea  (Amst ,  1746),  and  TraiU  dee  sysUmea  (1749 — ^the  latter  a 
polemical  work  directed  against  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza),  remains  substan- 
tially on  the  philosophical  ground  of  Locke,  but  goes  beyond  Locke  in  his  TraiU  dee 
eensations  (London,  1754)  and  his  subsequent  works  {TraiU  dee  ammavx,  Amst,  1755, 
and  a  series  of  text-books  for  the  Prince  of  Parma,  whose  educaticm  was  intrusted  to 
Oondillac,  etc.).  In  these  latter  works  he  not  only  no  longer  recognizes  in  internal 
experience  a  second,  independent  source  of  ideas  in  addition  to  sensible  perception,  but 
seeks  to  derive  all  ideas  from  the  latter  as  their  only  source.  He  endeavors  to  explain 
all  psychical  functions  genetically,  conceiving  them  as  transformations  of  sensation 
{eematione  trangfcrmlee).  To  demonstrate  that,  without  the  hyx>othesis  of  innate  ideas, 
all  psychical  processes  can  be  deduced  from  mere  sensation,  Condillao  imagines  a 
marble  statue,  to  which  the  different  senses  are  given  in  succession,  and,  first  of  all, 
the  sense  of  smeU.  This  sense  furnishes  perceptions,  with  which  consciousness  {pon- 
eeience)  is  joined.  Some  are  stronger  than  others,  and  are  therefore  more  noticed,  »'.  «., 
attention  is  directed  to  them.  Traces  of  them  are  left  behind,  i.  6.,  the  statue  has 
memory.  If  the  perceptions  arise  again  in  memory,  we  recollect  them,  they  become 
objects  of  apprehension  on  our  part  or  we  have  ideas,  i.  &,  mental  representations  of 
them.  If  at  the  same  time  new  sense-perceptions  enter,  the  division  of  sensation 
among  them  involves  comparison  and  judgment.  The  original  connection  and.  suc- 
cession of  perceptions  determine  their  association  when  reproduced.  The  soul 
dwells  on  those  ideas  which  are  agreeable  to  it ;  hence  arises  the  separation  of  single 
ideas  from  others,  or  abstraction.  Let  the  other  senses  be  added,  and  let  the  ideas 
given  be  associated  with  words  as  their  signs,  and  the  mental  formation  becomes 
richer.  The  sense  of  touch  is  distinguished  from  the  other  senses  by  its  enabling 
ns  to  perceive  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  but  its  sensations  are  not  first  made 
ideas  by  memory;  they  are  ideas  from  the  beginning,  i,  e.y  they  are  immediate 
representations  to  the  mind  of  something  which  differs  in  some  nuumer  from  per- 
ception itself.  Condillao  also  assumes,  with  Descartes  and  Locke,  that  extension  is  an 
attribute  of  things  themselves,  while  colors,  sounds,  etc.,  are  only  subjective  sensations. 
From  the  recollection  by  the  soul  of  a  past  sensation  of  pleasure  arises  desire.  The  1 
10  the  totality  of  sensations  (Je  moi  de  chaque  homme  riest  que  la  cdfkeUon  dee 
eeneatume  qu'U  eprouve  et  de  ceOee  gue  la  memaire  lui  rappeOe,  &est  taut  d  la  foie 
la  conscience  de  ce  gu^U  estetle  souvenir  de  ee  gu'ii  a  eU),    Condillao  is  a  sensationalist, 

+but  not  a  materialist  He  holds  it  not  possible  that  matter  should  feel  and  think, 
since,  as  extended  and  divisible,  it  is  an  aggregation  of  parts,  whereas  feeling  and 
thought  imply  the  unity  of  the  subject  (substratum). 

Charles  Bonnet,  a  Svriss  (1736-03)  in  his  Eeeai  depeychohgie  ou  Cori^ideraUone  sur 
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lea  operations  de  Vdme  (projected  in  1748,  published  Lend. ,  1755),  which  was  followed  in 
1760  by  his  Eeaai  anaiytique  eur  lesfacvUes  de  Vdme,  bnilt  up  a  half -materialistic  sen- 
sationalism, which  he  (like  Priestley)  neyertheless  tried  to  bring  into  agreement  with 
religions  faith  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  resurrection'  of  the  body.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Albrecht  von  Haller,  to  whose  less  liberal  faith,  however,  his  liberal  views  of  the 
Athanasian  dogmas  gave  offence. 

Denis  Diderot  (1713-1784)  and  Jean  d'Alembert  (1717-1783)  were  the  originators 
and  editors  of  the  work  embracing  the  whole  field  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  entitled, 
Endydopedie  ou  JDictignnaire  raieanni  des  edmces,  dea  arts  et  des  metiers^  in  28  volumes 
(Paris,  1751-72 ;  supplement  in  5  vols.,  Amst.,  1776-77,  and  Table  AnalyUque^  2  vols., 
Paris,  1780).  Contributions  were  made  to  this  EncyclopaBdia  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau 
(who,  however,  from  1757  on,  became  an  opponent  of  the  Encydopoedistsy,  Grimm, 
Holbach,  Tuigot,  Jaucourt,  and  otheis.  The  admirable  introduction  {Diacours  Preim- 
inavre)^  which  treats  from  the  Baconian  point  of  view  of  the  classification  and  method 
of  the  sciences,  was  written  by  D'Alembert  (who,  after  1757,  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  editing  of  the  Encyclopaedia).  DLAlftn^^^^r*"-;  the  mathematician,  is  in  metaphysics 
a  skeptic.  The  union  of  parts  in  oiganized  beings  seems  to  point  to  a  conscious  intel- 
ligence ;  but  how  this  intelligence  can  be  related  to  matter  is  inconceivable.  We  have 
a  distinct  and  complete  idea  neither  of  matter  nor  of  mind. — piM<ymf.  passed  from 
theism  and  faith  in  revelation  to  pantheism,  which  recognizes  Gk)d  in  natural  law  and 
in  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.  By  the  conception  of  sensation  as  izomanent  in  all 
matter,  he  at  once  reached  and  outran  the  final  consequence  joLonat^rialism.  In  the 
place  of  the  monads  of  Leibnitz  he  put  atoms,  in  which  sensations  were  bound  up. 
The  sensations  become  conscious  in  the  animal  oiganism.  Out  of  sensations  grows 
thought.  In  the  Prindpes  de  la  philoaopJiie  morale  ou  Easai  aur  le  mSrite  et  la  i>ertu 
(1745),  which  is  almost  a  mere  reproduction  of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  eoncermng  Virtue 
and  Merit,  Diderot  confesses  his  f aitli  in  revelation,  which  faith,  in  the  Penaeea  PkSoao- 
phiquea  (^  la  Haye,  1746),  he  no  longer  defends,  and  still  less  in  the  Promhuide  iftin 
acepUgue  (written  in  1747,  but  first  published  in  VoL  4th  of  the  Mimoires,  correspon- 
dance  et  ouvragea  inSdita  de  Diderot) ;  after  long  wavering  his  philosophical  stand-point 
becomes  fixed  in  the  Penaeea  aur  V Interpretation  de  la  Nature  (Paris,  1754).  The 
*'  Entretien  entre  cCAlemJbert  et  Diderot,^^  his  most  profound  work,  and  one  which  gives 
evidence,  in  spite  of  all  its  lightness  of  form  and  the  absence  in  it  of  the  external 
apparatus  of  demonstration,  of  a  deep  insight  into  the  connection  of  the  problems  of 
philosophy,  together  %vith  Le  rive  d*Alembert  (written  in  1769),  were  likewise  first 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirea,  correapondance  et  outragea  inedUa.  Di- 
derot finds  the  beautiful  in  that  which  is  according  to  nature.  He  wars  against  the 
constraint  imposed  by  such  rules  of  art  as  were  set  forth,  in  particular  by  Boileau,  on 
the  basis  of  the  dicta  of  Horace  and  others  of  the  ancients. 

;  The  Abb6  Morelly,  carrying  to  the  extreme  Locke's  afllrmation  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  too  great  inequality  of  possessions,  and  probably  influenced  also  by  Plato*s 
doctrine  of  the  state,  laid  down  in  his  Code  de  la  nature  (Amst.,  1755)  a  communistic 
doctrine.  Selfishness,  le  deair  d* avoir  pour  aoi,  which  is  the  source  of  the  claim  to 
the  possession  of  private  property,  is  the  source  of  all  controversies,  of  all  barbar- 
ism, and  of  all  misfortune.  In  a  similar  manner,  Mdbly  (1709-1783),  an  older  brother  of 
GondHlac,  in  his  work,  De  la  lAgidation  ou  Prindpea  dea  loia,  wipes  out  the  boundary 
between  legal  regulation  and  spontaneous  benevolence.  The  investigations  in  political 
economy  of  the  "physiocrats"  (who  gave  one-sided  prominence  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture)  Quesnay  (1697-1774),  and  others,  and  of  Tuigot  (1727-1781— who  avoided 
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their  tunowiiesa  of  Tiew,  and  who  wrote  a  Leitre  rvr  le  papier  momu^  lUfiaaon* 
K.r  la  formation  at  la  dUtribution  rfes  richusea  (1774),  etc.,  ea  also  of  the  AbM  QrIuuu, 
the  opponent  of  the  phjalocmtB,  In  bis  IHaiogua  >ur  k  eommerct  des  hlis  (ITTO),  were- 
dlMoted  tnoie  fa>  matters  of  fact.  Monopoliea  and  slavery  were  combated  \ij  tlie  Abb  j 
Baynal  in  his  BM.  philoi.  du  eammeree  del  dmus  Indei.  BabcEof ,  in  the  time  of  tho 
RerolntioD,  adopted  tlie  doctrine  of  Morellj.  CUade  Adrien  HelvetiuB  (1715-1771), 
on  the  oontraiy,  iii  his  book,  De  Twprit  {Parig,  1758),  and  in  the  posthamous  workB: 
DtThontme,  de  ui  faeuiU»etde  aim  idueaUon  (Lmtdra  [Amst.],  1772),  and  Let  pro- 
grit  de  la  raiton  dans  la  reeherehe  dtt  trai  (Lend.,  1776),  findl  in  self-love,  which 
ptompts  na  to  seek  pleoanro  and  ward  off  pain,  tho  onlf  propei  motivo  of  hnman  con- 
duct, holding  that  the  light  guidance  of  self-lovo  b;  education  and  legislation  ia  all  Ui»t 
is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  common  good.  Complete  suppresaiDn 
of  the  passions  leads  to  stupidity ;  passion  fnicti£eB  the  mind,  but  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated. He  nho  secures  bia  own  interests  in  such  a  maimei  as  not  to  prejudice,  but 
rather  to  further  the  interests  of  otbete,  is  the  good  man.  Not  the  abolition  of  prop- 
eitjr,  but  the  rendering  it  posdble  for  erery  one  to  acquire  property,  restriction  of  the 
"  expldtation  "  of  the  labor  of  some  by  others,  rednctdon  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  to 
seven  or  eight,  and  the  extension  of  caltore,  are  the  tarua  problems  for  legislation.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  requirements  which  Helvefiua  makes  of  the  State,  are  founded  on 
the  idea  of  benevolence,  whi]e  he  beheres  individoala  to  be  bound  to  follow  sclf-iuter- 
eat;  his  error  is  In  not  having  appreciated  the  gradual  progress  of  man  from  his  limita-. 
tion  to  self,  as  an  individual,  to  higher  stages,  where  he  is  animated  snooesBively  with 
the  spirit  of  comparatiTely  lestrioted  and  then  of  fatrger  societies,  and  is  led  beyond 
mottves  of  egoistic  calculation.  The  mbBtouce  of  what  he  proposes  ia  better  than  the 
grounds  on  which  his  proposals  rest  Charles  Francois  de  St.  Lambert  (1716-1803 ; 
CalechimuunusenA,  1797)  andVolnsy  (Constentin  Francois  de  ChnssebiBuf,  1757-1820; 
CaUdiiime  du  eiloyen  fran^att,  1793,  second  edition,  entitled.  La  loi  naturdle  on 
priae^ea  phj/aigvea  de  la  tnordU,  deduita  de  Vwganiaatiim  de  Vliomme  et  de  Tunivert ; 
(Euvret  eomplctet,  Paris,  1831,  2d  ed.,  1836),  are  prominent  among  those  who  followed 
Helvetiofl,  but  modified  his  principles  so  as  to  make  them  lees  extreme,  and  who  em- 
phasized the  ide*  of  the  indissoluble  uniou  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual  with  the 
happiness  of  aU  ;  In  the  "  Ruins  "  (Lea  Buinei,  <m  miditationa  tur  lea  riwAvtiona  dea 
empirea,  4th  ed.,  Paris,  1808),  Tolney  makes  a  hlstoricO'philosophical  application  of  this 
ethics.  The  French  Revolution  was  viewed  by  Tolney  as  an  attempt  to  realize  the 
Ideal  of  the  rule  of  reason.  On  the  same  ideal  is  based  Condoroet's  (1743-17M)  phi- 
losophy of  history  (Eiguiaie  d'un,  tabkau  htetorique  dea  progria  de  feiprit  htima4n,n9i). 
Jean  Baptists  Bobinet  (bom  at  Reunes,  17S5,  where  hedied,  Jan.  34, 1830)  songhtin 
his  principal  work,  Dela  JV(itur«(4  vols.,  Amst.,  1761-66;  vol.  I.,  nmiveOe idit. ,  Amst., 
1703),  aa  also  in  his  CotatdiratUmt  pAHoiopMqvet  de  la  gradation  natiireHe  dea  farmea  de 
Tetre,  <ni  dee  euaia  de  la  nature  qvi  apprend  d  {aire  Vlwmme  (Amst.,  1707),  and  Paral- 
ISedela  eondition  el  de*  faovMet  de  rAomme  ante  eeSa  det  autrea  animavx,  trad,  de 
Panglaie  (Bouillon,  1769),  to  cany  out  the  idea  of  a  gradual  development  of  the  forms 
of  existence.  Bobinet  reoc^nizes  a  single  creative  cause  of  nature,  but  believes  it  im- 
pooaibte  to  asoiibe  to  it  personalily  without  falling  into  a  misleading  anthropomor- 
phism. Inflnonced  perhaps  by  Bobiuet's  writings,  Som.  Deechamps,  the  Benedictine 
(1716-1774),  maintained  a  modified  Splnodsm  in  a  manuscript  written  soonofter  1770 
(the  m^n  oouteuts  have  been  but  recently  edited  by  Emile  Beauasiie  nnder  the  title : 
AjUieidmtadeVhigiiianitmedan»la]Ailio»cpluefran^iae,'SmB,  1660;  of.  Jottmal  dea 
Bavanla,  IBOO,  pp.  C09-C34),  and  indirectly  also  in  some  works  of  so^iewhat  earlier 
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date.  Deschamps  teaches  that  the  muverse  (fe  taut  umversd)  is  a  real  being  {un  Hre 
qui  €xiste)j  and  the  basis  (Ufond)  of  which  all  perceivable  things  are  modifications 
{nuances),  Deschamps,  probably  following  Eobinet,  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Spinozis- 
tic  dualism  of  the  attributes  thought  and  extension  by  a  hylozoistic  monism.  That,  in 
which  he  appears  particularly  as  a  predecessor  of  Hegel,  is  his  afisertion,  that  troth 
includes  in  itself  contradictory  elements. 

The  systematic  chef-Womvre  of  French  Materialism  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
i%8ie»»of  iVaiwr«  of  Baron  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich  von  Holbach  (bom  in  1723  at  Hci- 
delsheim,  near  Bruchsal,  in  the  Palatinate,  died  Feb.  21, 1789,  at  Paris),  a  friend  of 
Diderot.    The  work  was  entitled  :  Systkne  de  la  nature  ou  des  loia  du  memde  physiguc  et 
du  monde  maral  (Lond.,  in  reality  Amst.  or  Leyden,  1770;  nominally  by  feu  Mira- 
haud  [died  17G0],  who  had  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  at  Paris;  the  same 
translated  into  German,  with  notes,  Leipsio,  1841) .    Holbach's  system  combines  all  those 
elements  of  the  empirical  doctrine,  which  till  then  had  been  cultivated  rather  separately 
than  together,  viz. :  materialism  (La  Mettrie^s),  sensationalism  (Gondillac^s),  determin- 
ism (which  Diderot,  too,  had  admitted),  atheism  (which  this  system  most  openly  avows, 
after  the  example,  in  part,  of  the  author  of  the  Lettre  de  Thrasybvie  d  Leucippe^  writ- 
ten in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  by  the  antiquarian  Nic. 
Freret,  who  was  bom  1688,  and  died,  while  Secretary  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscriptions,  in 
1740 — and  in  which  religious  faith  is  defined  as  a  confusion  of  the  subjective  with  the 
objective),  and  the  ethics  (Helvetius',  qualified  by  Holbach  through  the  emphasis  laid 
by  the  latter  on  the  joint  interest  of  all)  which  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  self- 
love  or  of  self-interest  rightly  understood,  but  which  agreed  substantially,  in  most 
points,  with  the  doctrine  of  benevolence.    Besides  the  Systkme  de  la  Nature^  Holbach 
is  said  to  have  written  anonymously  a  number  of  works  directed  against  supematural- 
istic  doctrines,  in  particular,  Lettres  d  Euginie  ou  preservatif  centre  les  prejuffes  (1768), 
Examen  critique  surlatieet  les  ouvrages  de  St.  Paul  (1770),  Le  ban  sens  ou  idees  natth 
reSes  opposees  aux  idees  surnatureUes  (1772),  La  pditigu^  naturSUe  ou  diseours  sur  les 
vrais  principes  du  gouvernement  (1773),  Byst^me  social  (1773),  Elements  de  la  morale  uni- 
xersdle  (1776),  L'et/iocratie  ou  le  gouvemem&nt  fonde  sur  la  morale  universeUe  (1776). 
(Some  other  works  directed  expressly  against  Christian  theology,  which  have  often 
been  attributed  to  Holbach,  were  written  by  olher  persons,  such  as  Damilaville  and 
Kaigeon). 

Buffon  (1707-1788),  the  naturalist,  believed  in  Naturalism,  without  openly  and 
unreservedly  avowing  this  beUef.    At  once  following  and  going  beyond  Condillac. 
Cabanis  (1757-1808 ;  Hapports  du  physique  et  duw/oral  de  VJwmme,  1798-1799,  in  the 
Mem,  de  V Institute  then  separately  in  1802,  etc.)  cultivated  physiology  and  psychology 
in  a  materialistic  sense.    Destutt  de  Tracy  (1754-1836;  Elements  d'ideologie,  Par., 
1801-15 ;  Commentaire  sur  Fesprit  des  lois  de  Montesquieu^  Par.,  1819),  Laromiguibre 
(Lemons  depMlos,  au  essai  sur  UsfacvUes  de  Vdme,  Par.,  1815-18),  and  others,  sought  in 
the  first  decennia  of  the  nineteenth  century  either  further  to  develop  of  to  qualify  the 
(system  of  Sensationalism,  but  found  in  philosophers  devoted  to  the  Clhurch,  and  in 
Boyer-CoUard  and  Victor  Cousin— who  followed  partly  Descartes  and  partly  Scotch 
and  German  philosophers — and  in  the  eclectic  or  spiritualistic  school  founded  by  them, 
opponents,  who  very  considerably  limited  their  influence.     (Cf.  Damiron,  Essai  sur 
^histoire  de  laphilos,  en  France  au  dix-newoUme  siede^  Paris,  1828.) 

§  119.  Contemporaneously  witli  the  French  "illumination/'  under  its 
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influence,  and  in  turn  influencing  it,  arose  the  Skepticism  of  Ilunie. 
David  nume  (1711-1776),  philosopher,  statesman,  and  historian,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  Lockian  Empiricism,  transformed  the  latter, 
through  his  investigations  respecting  the  origin  and  application  of  the 
idea  of  causality,  into  a  philosophy  of  Skepticism.  Ilume  finds  the 
origin  of  the  conception  of  cause  in  habit,  which,  he  says,  leads  us  to 
expect  that  under  similar  circumstances  one  event  will  be  followed  by 
another,  which  \ye  have  often  seen  joined  with  it,  and  he  limits  the 
application  of  the  conception  to  those  cases  in  which  from  given  facts 
we  conclude,  according  to  analogies  of  experience,  to  others.  Hume 
denies,  accordingly,  the  possibility  of  our  knowing  the  nature  and 
mode  of  the  objective  connection  between  causes  and  effects,  and  the 
philosophical  legitimacy  of  our  attempting  to  transcend,  by  means  of 
the  causal  idea,  the  whole  field  of  experience  and  to  conclude  to  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  particularly 
the  anti-theological  consequences  of  this  doctrine  which  awakened  a 
number  of  Scottish  philosophers,  headed  by  Thomas  Eeid,  to  a  vigorous 
polemic  against  it,  a  polemic  weak  in  its  philosophical  principle  (the 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  men),  but  which  led  to  numerous,  and, 
in  many  cases,  valuable  investigations  in  empirical  psychology  and 
ethics;  the  doctrine  of  these  Scotch  philosophers  was  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his  school.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  chiefly  the  Skepticism  of  Hume  which  incited  Immanuel 
Kant  to  the  construction  of  his  Critical  philosophy. 

Hnmfi'B  TreaUse  on  JTuman  Nature  appeared  in  3  vols.,  at  London,  178&-40,  alao  Lond.,  1817 ;  tho  somo 
In  Gterxnon,  teanslated  by  Ludw.  Heinr.  Jakob,  Halle,  1790-Ul.  Hia  bestrknown  philoeophical  work,  Enquiry 
concerning  Human  Understandino^  was  first  published  at  Lond.,  1748 ;  in  German  (translated  by  Solzer), 
Hamb.  and  Leipa.,  1776,  and  (trand.  by  W.  G.  Tennemann),  pablished  with  on  essay  on  philosophical  skepti- 
cism, by  Karl  Leonh.  Reinhold,  Jena,  1703 ;  a  new  translation  of  the  same,  by  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  constl- 
tntcs  Vol.  13  of  the  PhOoa,  Blbltothek^  Berlin,  1869.  Under  tho  title  of  Ea^ay  and  TreaUsea  on  Several 
8tibiect9^  Home  pnbllehcd  together,  in  1770,  the  Eseayn  Moral,  Political,  ana  X««rafv— which  had  first  ap- 
peared In  174&— togeUier  with  the  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understand^  and  the  Essays  entitled  A 
DitaerUUion  on  the  Paaaions^  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Prindplea  qf  Morale  (first  pabL  Lond.,  1751),  and 
The  Natural  History  of  lieUgion  (first  pnbl.  Lond.,  1755) ;  this  collection  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 
After  Home's  death  appeared  Dialoguea  concerning  Natural  Religion  by  David  Hume,  with-  the  pnblication 
of  which  he  had  charged  his  friend  Adam  Smith;  second  edition,  Lond.,  1779;  in  German  (by  Bchrdtcr), 
together  with  a  Dialogne  on  Atheism  by  Ernst  Flatner,  Lcipaio,  1781.  Essays  on  Suicide  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Softly  ascribed  to  the  late  David  Hume^  Lond.,  1783 ;  a  new  edition,  Lond.,  1789.  Complete  editions  of 
hia  works  have  been  published  at  Edlnb.,  1837, 1836,  and  Lond.,  1856.  Harness  Autobiography  (written  in 
1T76)  was  published  by  Adam  Smith,  Lond.,  1777;  the  same  in  Latin,  17%7;  of  him  treat  J.  H.  Burton,  Life 
and  Correspondence  qf  D,  H.y  Edinb.,  1846;  Feuerlein,  Hum^s  Leben  und  TRrJten,  in  Der  Qedanke^  Vols.. 
rV.  and  v.,  Berlin,  1663  and  1864 ;  F.  Fapillon,  David  Hume^  pricurseur  dTAuguste  Comte,  Versailles,  1868. 

Bom  at  Edinbuigh  ontheSOth  day  of  April,  1711,  Humo  lived  from  1784  to  1737  in 
France.  At  Paris  the  supiKiscd  miracles,  wrought  particularly  at  the  grave  of  the 
Abb^  Paris,  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Medard,  for  the  persecuted  JauaenistS;  were  then 
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ezdiimg  genenJ  interesfc,  and  gave  oooasion  to  disinterested  thinkers  for  psychological 
inyestigations  respecting  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in  miracle&  That  this  was  tme  in 
Hxune*s  case  is  affirmed  by  himself  in  his  essay  on  miracles.  (Similarly  the  pretended 
miracles  of  animal  magnetism  incited  Dayid  Friederich  Stranss,  while  yet  quite  yonng, 
to  psychological  speculations.)  During  his  sojourn  in  France  Hume  wrote  his  first 
philosophical  work :  A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  hemg  an  AUen^  to  iniroduee  the 
^^xpermenM  Method  of  Beaeomng  into  Morai  Sutiects^  whidi  work  he  published  after 
M  return  to  ilnglaod  «t  London,  1739-40.  It  receiyed,  however,  little  notice.  A 
more  fayorable  reception  was  given  to  tho  Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  lAterary,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  in  1742.  In  the  year  1746  Hume  is  said  to  have  applied  in  vain 
for  a  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  Not  long  afterwards  (1747) 
Hume  accompanied  General  St.  Clair,  as  secretary,  on  a  military  embassy  to  the 
Oourts  of  Vienna  and  Turin ;  at  Turin  Hume  revised  his  work  on  Human  Natnre  and 
divided  it  into  seyeral  separate  treatises ;  of  these  the  most  important  is  the  JBfnguiry 
concerning  Muman  Understanding  (London,  1748).  In  the  year  1748  Hume  journeyed 
back  to  ScotUnd.  In  the  year  1751  he  published  an  Enquiry  ooTiceming  the  Principles 
of  Morals,  His  Political  Discourses  (£dinb.,  1762,  2d  ed.  ib.,  1753)  were  received  with 
much  applause.  A  position  as  librarian,  which  he  commenced  to  fill  at  Edinburgh  in 
1752,  and  through  which  a  mass  of  Hteraiy  sources  were  made  easQy  accessible  to  him, 
was  the  occasion  of  his  vniting  the  History  of  England,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared hi  1754,  the  fifth  in  1762.  In  the  year  1755  appeared  his  Natural  History  of 
Religion,  which  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  many.  Hume  accompanied  as  secre- 
tary,  in  1763,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  on  his  embas^  to  Versailles  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  At  Paris  Hume  met  with  a  brilliant  reception.  Betuming  to  England  (1766)  he 
was  accompanied  by  Bousseau,  whose  friend  he  had  become ;  but  he  viras  soon  re- 
warded with  ingratitude  by  Bousseau,  to  whom  the  sense  of  dependence  vras  intol- 
erable, and  who  thought  hlmsalf  injured  by  Hume,  especially  in  certain  publio 
utterances  which  he  erroneously  ascribed  to  Hume.  As  Under-Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Foreign  Office  (at  the  head  of  which  General  Conway  stood)  Hume  conducted  in 
1767-68  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  England.  From  1769  Hume  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Edinburgh  until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1776. 

In  his  principal  philosophical  work,  the  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding^ 
after  announcmg  as  his  purpose,  not  a  mere  exhortation  to  virtue,  but  a  thorough- 
going examination  of  the  powers  of  man  and  of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge— hence, 
not  a  merely  popular,  but  a  scientific  philosophic  investigation,  in  which,  nevertheless, 
he  proposes,  as  far  as  possible,  to  combine  exactness  with  cleamess— Hume  proceeds 
first  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  idea&  He  distinguishes  between  impressions  and 
ideas  or  thoughts ;  under  the  former  he  understands  the  lively  sensations  which  we 
have  when  we  hear,  see,  feel,  or  love,  hate,  desire,  will,  and  under  the  latter,  the  I^ 
lively  ideas  of  memory  or  imagination,  of  which  we  become  conscious  when  we  reflect 
on  any  imxnression.  The  creative  power  of  thought  extends  no  further  than  to  the 
faculty  of  combining,  transposing,  augmenting,  or  diminishing  the  material  furnished 
by  the  senses  and  by  experience.  All  the  materials  of  thought  are  given  us  through 
'  external  or  internal  experience ;  only  their  combination  is  the  work  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  will.  All  our  ideas  are  copies  of  perceptions.  The  idea  of  Ck)d  fur- 
nishes no  exception  to  tliis  rule ;  the  mind  obtains  that  idea  by  magnii^dng  the  human 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  goodness  beyond  all  limits.  The  joining  of  different  ideaa 
»»ith  each  otiier  depends  on  the  three  principles  of  association :  similarify,  union  in 
Bpace  and  tim^,  and  oaose  and  effoci% 
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An  sdbjecta  of  hninan  reason  or  inqtdiy  can  be  divided  into  two  claases :  relationa 
of  ideas,  and  facta.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  propositions  of  geometry,  arith- 
metic, and  algebra,  and,  in  general,  all  judgments  the  evidence  of  which  is  founded 
on  intoition  or  demonstration.  All  propositions  of  this  kind  are  discovered  by  the 
sole  agency  of  the  faculty  of  thought ;  they  are  altogether  independent  of  reality. 
Even  though  no  circle  or  triangle  existed  in  nature,  the  statements  of  geometry  would 
still  be  true.*  But  propositions  which  relate  to  matters  of  objective  fact  have 
neither  the  same  degree  nor  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  such 
propositions  is  not  demonstrable  by  ideas  aloife ;  for  if  it  were  so  the  supposition  of 
the  contrary  must  involve  a  contradiction,  which  is  not  the  case.  All  reasoning  about 
fksts  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  presupposed 
that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  present  fact  and  that  which  is  inferred 
from  it,  so  that  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  or  both  are  co-ordinate  effects  of 
the  same  cause.  If,  therefore,  we  would  obtain  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  certainty  of  inferred  facts,  we  must  inquire  in  what  manner  we  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect. 

We  acquire,  says  Hume,  the  knowledge  of  the  causal  nexus  in  no  case  by  d  priori 
inferences,  but  solely  through  experience,  which  shows  us  certain  objects  connected  ac- 
cording to  a  constant  rule.  The  effect  is  entirely  different  from  the  cause,  and  can,  con- 
sequently, not  be  discoverod  in  the  idea  of  the  latter,  nor  learned  inf  erentially  by  the 
onderstanding  without  the  aid  of  experience.  A  stone  or  piece  of  metal  left  in  the 
air  without  support  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  This,  experience  teaches  us.  But 
can  we  possibly  discover  by  d  pri&ri  reasonings  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
stone  or  metal  might  not  as  well  move  upwards  as  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ? 
Still  less,  than  the  naturo  of  the  effect,  can  the  imderstanding  know  d  priori  the 
necessary  invariable  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  It  follows,  henoe,  that  the 
highest  end  of  human  knowledge  consists  in  summing  up  the  empirically  discovered 
causes  of  natural  phenomena,  and  arranging  the  multitude  of  particular  effects  under 
a  few  general  causes.  But  our  pains  aro  lost  if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
these  general  causes.  The  ultimate  grounds  of  things  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
curiosity  and  investigation  of  man.  Elasticity,  gravity,  the  cohesion  of  parts,  and  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulsion,  are  probably  the  most  general  causes  to  which 
we  can  trace  back  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  but  even  thus  our'ignorance  of  nature  is 
only  removed  a  few  degroes  further  backwards.  The  like  is  true  in  reference  to 
moral  philosoj^y  and  the  science  of  knowledge.  Geometry,  great  as  is  her  well-de- 
served renown  in  respect  of  the  conclusiveness  and  rigor  of  her  demonstrations,  can 
yet  not  help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causes  in  naturo ;  for  her  only  use  is 
in  the  discovery  and  application  of  natural  laws ;  but  these  laws  themselves  must  be 
known  through  experience. 

*  This  opinion  of  Home  la  only  an  asBertlon ;  ha  haa  demonstrated  nothing.  It  ia  tenablo  only  on  the 
eztaremely  qneatlonablo  hypotheaia  of  the  mero  aabjedlvily  of  apaoe,  which  hypothesis,  indeed,  Hume,  bj 
AboIiBhing  the  diatincHon  made  by  Locke  between  prlmidTe  and  aeoondary  qpalitiea,  and,  later  and  moxt 
deddedly,  Kant  adopted,  bat  which  la  l^  no  meana  neceasaiily  true,  and,  even  anppoainff  it  to  be  true,  docr 
not  fnzniah  a  real  explanation  of  apodlctical  knowledge.  Pure  geometry  contains  no  propoeitlon  which 
aflbxDS  the  ezistenoe  of  a  circle  or  triangle  in  natore,  but  only  proposiUonB  which,  aasoming  the  existence  of 
the  things  denoted  by  the  sabjeots  of  the  propositions,  affirm  the  necessary  cozmection  between  those  sab* 
jects  and  the  aamrted  predicates.  Bnt  thla  connection  is  affirmed  as  on  objective  and  real  one,  and  not  as 
mcrdy  existing  between  our  ideas,  wh«moe,  in  applied  geometry,  every  circle,  triangle,  cylinder,  cone,  etc, 
which  can  exist  in  the  sphero  of  objeotlve  reality,  is  recognized  as  poesessing  the  prodicatcs  dcmon»tnitcd  in 
pare  geometry.   / 
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When  we  perceive  Bimilor  sensible  qnalities,  we  ezi>ect  from  them  effects  similar  to 
those  we  have  already  experienced  as  arising  from  them.  But  it  may  farther  be 
asked,  on  what  this  exi)ectation  is  founded.  Were  it,  by  any  means,  snpposable  that 
the  course  of  nature  might  change,  and  that  the  past  would  furnish  no  rule  for  the 
future,  then  all  experience  would  be  useless,  and  no  more  inferences  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  The  principle  which  determines  all  our  expectations  of  m'milar  effects  is 
not  any  knowledge  of  the  hidden  force,  through  which  the  one  thing  brings  another 
into  being — for  no  such  force  can  we  observe,  whether  without  or  within  us ;  ibut  this 
principle  is  habit ;  the  mind  is  led  by  hirt)it,  on  the  repetition  of  similar  instances,  to 
expect,  with  the  appearance  of  the  one  event,  the  ordinary  accompanying  event,  and 
to  believe  that  it  will  really  take  place.  This  connection  of  events,  which  we  feel  in 
the  mind,  this  habitual  transition  from  one  object  to  its  customaiy  accompaniment,  is 
the  sensation  or  impression  from  which  we  form  the  conception  of  a  force  or  neces- 
sary connection.  When  successive  phenomena  are  continually  perceived  to  be  con- 
nected, wofedihQ  accustomed  connection  of  ideas,  which  feeling  we  transfer  to  tho 
subjects  of  the  perceived  phenomena,  just  as,  in  general,  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to 
external  objects  the  sen9ations  which  are  occasioned  in  us  by  them.* 

Hume's  philosophical  significance  is  connected  principally  with  his  speculations  oon- 
ceming  causality.  His  skepticism  is  founded  on  the  assertion,  that  the  causal  idea, 
owing  to  its  origui  in  habit,  admits  of  use  only  within  the  field  of  experience:  to  rea- 
son from  data  given  empirically  to  that  which  is  transcendent  (or  lies  beyond  the 
whole  range  of  experience),  like  God  and  immortality,  appears  to  Hume  unlawful.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  that  Hume,  particularly  in  his  earliest  treatise,  expresses  an  equally ' 
negative  judgment  concerning  the  idea  of  substance ;  the  I,  he  aigues,  is  a  complex  of 
Kleas,  for  which  we  have  no  right  to  posit  a  single  substratum  or  underlying  substance. 
Hume's  ethical  principle  is  the  feeling  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  man.  The  moral 
judgment  is  based  on  the  satisfaction  or  disapprobation  which  an  action  excites  in  birn 
who  witnesses  it.  Owing  to  the  natural  sympathy  of  man  for  his  fellows,  an  action 
performed  in  the  interest  of  the  common  welfare  calls  forth  approbation,  and  one  of 
an  opposite  nature,  disapprobation. 

*  Correctly  aa  Hnme  hero  describes  the  commencement  of  experimental  reafloning  in  animalfi  and  meot 
no  less  signally  has  he  faflod  to  appreciate  and  explain  the  progresB  of  the  same,  the  ocsBation  of  the  habit  of 
naively  objectifying  the  unbjective  corrent  of  ideas  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  mind  to  knowledge  whidi  is 
objectively  fzne.  The  animal  which  walks  into  the  snaie,  the  mere  practitioner  who  only  foUows  a  ron:- 
tine,  and  in  extraordinary  cases  falls  into  misfortmie,  throngh  his  adherence  to  his  ordinary  methods, 
f  aroish  instances  of  that  phenomenon,  which  is  psychologically  explained  by  Hnme ;  bat  it  is  only  sapple- 
mentarily  (in  a  note  sabseqnently  addedX  and  then  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  inconsistency,  that  Homo 
has  attempted  to  show  how  those  series  of  inferences  are  accomplished  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  oot-wic 
the  animal,  or  tho  thinker  to  avoid  the  errors  of  tho  mere  practitioner.  More  comprehensive  inductions  may 
lead  to  more  general  principles,  which  furnish  the  major  premises  for  deductive  conclusions,  whereby  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  results  of  less  comprehensive  inductions  are  either  conflnned  and  made  certain,  or  disproved ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  expectations  thus  corrected  are  found  in  more  and  more  universal  agroem<mt  with  reality, 
the  conception  of  force,  which  arises  frAn  our  reflecting  on  the  sense  of  effort  and  on  our  wiUing  power  in 
general,  and  the  conception  of  caumlity,  reposing  on  that  of  force,  acquire  objective  validity,  and  the  mlesi, 
which  were  not  witiiont  exceptions,  are  transformed  into  laws  valid  without  exoeption.  Hume  himself,  when 
he  sayR,  "  tho  fi^ptor,  on  which  tho  effect  depends,  is  often  involved  in  the  midst  of  extraneous  and  external 
circumstances ;  the  separation  of  them  often  requires  great  attention,  exactness,  and  penetration,"  acknowl' 
edges,  although  only  by  implication,  the  existence  of  an  objective  basis  of  tho  causal  idea.  Furthermore,  habit 
itself  stands  within  the  sphere  of  tho  (psychical)  causal  nexus,  and  hence  implies  tho  objectivity  of  the  oiusal 
xxdation.  In  order  to  yindicato  for  the  idea  of  causality  an  objectivo  validity,  Kant  pronounced  it  an  A  priori 
ctmoeption,  just  as  he  ooncdved  space  and  time  as  A  priori  intnitiona,  whereby,  however,  the  only  objectivity 
which  can  with  full  propriety  bo  so  called  ^dLstinguished  by  Kant  as  the  ** transcendental"  from  the  "empiri- 
cal "),  is  given  up.    See  below,  §  123. 
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The  Soofctiah  philosophers,  Thomas  Beid  (1710-96 ;  Ingyiry  into  the  Humom  Mind 
on  the  Prineipies  of  Common  Sense j  London,  1763,  etc. ;  On  Vie  InieUeetiuxi  Powers  of 
Many  Edinb.,  1785  ;   On  Vie  Active  Powers  of  Man^  Edinb.,  1788 — the  two  latter  works 
often  printed  together  as  Essays  on  Vie  Powers  of  Vie  Human  Miiid ;   Works,  ed.  by 
Dngald  Stewart,  Edinb.,  1804,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  t&.,  1827,  etc. ;  of.  Beid  and  Vie  Phi- 
losophy of  Common  Sense,  a  paper  written  in  1847  by  J.  F.  Ferrier  and  included  in  his 
Lectures  ed.  by  Grant  and  Lnshington,  London,  1806,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  407-459),  James 
Beattie  (1735-1803 ;  Essay  on  Vie  Nature  and  Immutability  of  TruVi  in  Opposition  to 
Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Edinb.,  1770,  etc.),  and  James  Oswald  {Appeal  to  Common 
Sense  in  behalf  of  Bdigion,  Edinb. ,  170(^-73),  were  not  able,  by  their  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  *^  common  sense,^'  truly  to  refute  and  vanquish  Hume^s  skeptical  doctrine. 
Their  doctrines,  modified  in  a  measure  by  independent  psychological  investigations, 
were  taken  up  by  later  Scotch  philosophers,  such  as  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828 ;  Ele- 
menu  of  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Mind,  Edinb.,  1792-1827,  etc.,  Lond.,  1862,  1807 ; 
Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1793  [with  critical  notes  by  J.  MoCosh,  London,  1863], 
etc. ;   PhUos.  Works,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  10  vols.,  Edinb.,  1854-68),  Thom.  Brown  (1778- 
1820  ;  to  be  distinguished  from  Peter  Brown,  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  died  in  1735,  and 
WDA  a  sensationalist  in  philosophy,  but  orthodox  in  theology ;  Thorn.  Brown,  Lectures 
on  the  Philos.  of  Human  Mind,  1820,  19th  ed.,  Lond.,  1856;  Lectures  on  Ethics,  ib.^ 
1856),  James  Mackintosh  (1764-1832 ;  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 
efdefly  during  Vie  llthand  IQVi  Centuries,  in  the  Encydop.  Brit.,  also  separately,  Lond., 
1830,  Edinb. ,  1830  ;  3d  ed. ,  with  preface  by  W.  Whewell,  London,  1863  [now  ed. ,  1872] ; 
the  same  in  French  by  H.  Poret,  Paris,  1834),  and  others. 
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pmLOsopnY  m  rre  most  kecent  period,  or  oritioism  Aim  speculation 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  KANT.  ^ 

§  120.  The  Third  Division  of  the  history  of  Modem  Philosophy 
begins  with  Kant's  critique  of  human  reason.  The  object  of  this 
critique  is  to  establish  by  an  examination  of  the  origin,  extent,  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge  the  distinction  between  phenomena — ^whose 
substance  is  given  us  through  impressions  on  the  senses,  but  whose 
form  is  a  purely  subjective  product  of  the  mind  itself — and  real  things 
or  "  things-in-themselves,"  which  exist  out  of  relation  to  time,  space,  or 
causality.  Its  result,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  vindicate  for  esmpirical  in- 
vestigation complete  independence  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  recognizes  as  existing,  in  addition  to  tlie  realm  of 
objects  of  experience,  a  realm  of  freedom,  open,  according  to  Kant, 
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I  only  to  the  moral  consciousness,  but,  according  to  some  of  his  succes- 
sors, who  expanded  Kant's  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  mind, 
to  the  speculative  reason  also.  In  Kent's  doctrine  of  the  world  of 
phenomena,  the  subjective  origin,  which  he  assigns  to  the  forms  of 
knowledge,  constitutes  a  (subjective-)  idealistic  element,  while  the  as- 
sumption that  the  material  of  thought  is  given  from  without,  is  a 
realistic  one.  In  his  doctrine  of  things  in  themselves,  the  function 
ascribed  to  th^e  things,  of  affecting  our  senses,  is  a  realistic  element, 
while  the  freedom  claimed  for  them  is  an  idealistic  one.  The  dualism 
of  these  idealistic  and  realistic  elements,  which  are  placed  by  Kant, 
without  mediation,  side  by  side,  and  which  are  by  no  means  (not  even 
in  the  Critique  of  the  Judging  Faculty)  combined  in  perfect  harmony, 
could  not  but  occasion  the  attempt  to  build  up,  in  a  twofold  manner, 
a  consequent  and  in  all  parts  harmonious  system  of  the  whole  of  phi- 
losophy, either,  namely,  by  sacrificing  the  realistic  postulates  of  Kant  in 
favor  of  his  idealistic  teachings,  or,  conversely,  by  giving  up,  or,  at 
least,  very  considerably  modifying,  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  former  alternative  was  chosen  by  Fichte,  and  the  latter  by  Her- 
bart.  Fichte's  subjective  idealism  formed  the  point  of  departure  for 
Schelling's  prevailingly  objective  idealism,  and  the  latter  served  a 
similar  purpose  for  Hegel's  absolute  idealisnL  Others  (among  whom 
Schleiermacher  may  be  numbered)  sought  to  effect  the  harmonious 
union  of  the  idealistic  and  realistic  elements  in  a  doctrine  of  Ideal- 
Eealism.  In  the  period  embraced  in  this  division,  the  relation  of  phi- 
losophy to  positive  investigation,  both  natural  and  historical,  to  poetry, 
to  political  conditions,  and  to  religious  life,  and,  in  short,  to  the  gen- 
eral development  of  human  culture,  changes  with  the  varying  force  of 
the  motives  to  philosophical  development  inherent  in  tiie  changing 
state  of  philosophy  itself ;  in  the  first  decades  philosophy  exerts  a  de- 
termining influence  on  these  other  sides  of  intellectual  life,  while  in 
the  subsequent  period,  when  the  general  interest  is  less  turned  towards 
philosophy,  philosophy  experiences  more  their  influence.^ 

The  illustratioii  and  demonstratiozi  of  these  introdnctory  statements  caa  only  be 
aouomplished  in  the  cooTse  of  the  f oUowing  ezpositionF ;  before  the  presentation  of  the 
systems  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  attempt  to  famish  each  iUastration  and 
demonstration  woald  inyolve  too  great  abstractness,  and  might  easily  lead  to  wroog 
jadgments.  Only  to  one  thing  may  it  here  be  allowed  again  to  direct  attention,  namely, 
to  the  fact  that  the  innermost  eooI  of  thts  whole  process  of  development  in  modem 
philosophy  is  not  a  mere  immanent  dialectic  of  specnlatiYe  principles,  bat  i«' rather  the 
straggle  between  religions  convictions,  handed  down  from  the  past  and  deeply  rooted 
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In  the  modem  mind  and  heart,  and  the  ideiitifio  lesults  of  modsm  InvestigatioQB  in 
(he  fielda  of  natme  and  mind,  tt^ether  with  the  attempt  to  roconoile  both.  While 
Ct^FDjatdsm  had  believed  in  the  posaibilit;  of  combining,  in  one  complete  system  of 
philoeopbj,  fundamental  theological  prinoiples  with  the  dootiincB  of  nattu:*!  ecienee, 
while  Empiiiciam  had  exoloded  the  afflnnationa  of  leligion  from  the  field  of  science^ 
whether  with  a  view  to  aaeerting  lor  them  another  province  or  to  denying  them  aUo- 
tfethei — and  while  Skepticism  had  doubted  the  poaeibilitf  of  eoMng  the  probleme  in 
qnestion,  Kant  (who  oorrecUjf  graaped  the  vital  point  in  the  philoeophical  inqoiiiea  of 
Hie  period  immediatelj  pieoeding  hia  own)  opened  np,  by  hia  CritdoiBm,  a  new  pnth, 
denjing,  as  a  reenlt  of  hia  speculationB  conceming  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  attainable 
by  hnman  leaaon,  the  dt^matio  postulate  of  attainable  harmonr.  adoptjnft  the  EmDiri- 
cjflta'  limitation  of  ecientific  laowledge.  but  in  an  easentially  altieied  aense  (namely,  by 
restricting  aach  knowlcdgo  t^n  thp  upliBre  of  phenomena  along),  and  at  onoe  appropriat- 
jpg  tliB  Tegnlta  of  Skepticigm  and  (throngh  his  doctrine  of  a  sphere  of  absolute  reality. 
witbin  which  man  could  attain  to  moral  certaiatj)  oveiatopping  them.  The  later  de- 
lelopmente  in  philosophy  were,  in  a  certain  seose,  modified  renewals  of  eailier  systeme, 
.  under  the  influence  acd,  in  part,  on  the  ground  of  Kantisin. 

Wmta  gspodiH]'  relating  to  moden  pbOoaoplij,  twglDnlDg  nltb  Eu^  an  tbo  following  (aiUi  irbliA  tint 
to  be  cranpand  Uie  parts  trcBUllg  of  Uia  bdiius  eabjoct  In  tbo  nuBO  emenl  mrlu  dlsd  aboio,  VoL  I.,  |  i, 
«ulVolIL,(l)r 

Kirl  Lndw.  Ulobelet,  OttchklM  dtr  IttMn  l^tumt  dtr  Fhai>t(fptU  ftt  DmUMaml  ron  XOM  Ml  Sigel, 
SToli.,  Berlla.  1897-38,  uid  BntalctelimaiiiKMcMtittriiaialmittxuic/unJ'AUoti^Ut,  Bortln,  IMS. 

Ednr-  Uor,  Qialybliu,  Slttor.  EtUtddtturta  ddr  ^KutraiBtn  PAtioaopfiU  in  DeuwMand  von  KoM  Mi 
Btoel,  DnadoD,  ISJT,  Gtb  cd.,  IBM.     [EngUib  tnadntltia  tnio  4tb  ed.  by  Atfrnl  TnUc,  London,  ISM.— Tr.] 

Frttdr.  Kail  Bledonnann,  Imaevt»ili»PiaSo»opiaaiiimEant  tUanftauere  Tage,  LdiHlc.  l&l!l-43. 

A.  OH,  Uliitttt  la  iMIoKgi/M  aaemanM,  ou  erjioil  tt  exoniea  crtUqae  mt  prliidiiavic  ti/aiim*  da  In 
plUliMphlt  aUtmandt  iti^M  Kani,  Fnria,  IB4S. 

A.  a  WOlm,  BUtoln  da  lapHUoiaplili  aOtmanOt  MpuU  EoKtiufU'i  Ulsel,  Paris,  ISIS-JS. 

"U  Wocquler,  Euai  lur  It  meacemait  phUmoplUtua  Oa  lAIHmagiu  dapula  Xani  iiaqu'tt  am  jaurt, 
Brnawlii,  Qlunt,  and  Lclps.,  IffiS. 

C.  Fortlage,  OtiutUclu  OarMcItu  ds-  FMUmnate  HU  Xant,  Lelptlf,  iSO. 

H.  Bitter,  VerrmJi  tur  YtrttSnOlgniKi  fOtr  iU  naittu  aiaacHa  enootopliu  Mft  Kant,  la  Xba  AUgem. 
MonataArifl  f^r  Wa.  ti.  Ua.,  and  alH  publlBbed  aeiMiiBtel;,  BmnswIclE,  1SG3: 

a.  Wclgcl^  Zur  OucAictu  lUr  MUflwi  i-UIdngiUt,  Hambnrg,  IStSt-SS. 

Carl  Henn.  Klrdmoi,  Du  tpKUlamen  efUma  lea  Sanl  «nd  dla  phOaaoplUKlie  Avfoti^  Oer  Oegm- 
IMM,  Liitpdo,  iseo. 

A.  Voucher  da  OanO,  Bfati  M  BduiptnJiauar,  ttadet  tsr  la  piOoiojiAle  aHemaniU  dcputi  KanI  Jvtitfi 
HMjoart,  Faila,  IMS. 

Ad.  Dnchder,  C»araturUllt  dtr  phllotopMidUn  Byttema  kU  Kant,  Dresden,  1S6B. 

0.  Lli!bmBim,£iinlunditIe£t)4on«R,SnU(eiut,iea9. 

§  121.  Immanael  Kant  was  bom  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1724,  at 
KCnigfiberg,  in  Eastern.  PruBsia,  where  he  died,  February  12, 1804. 
He  received  hia  education  and  taught  as  a  UniverBity-Profeesor  in  hie 
native  city.  On  Kant'e  earliest  philosophical  opinions  the  philoBophy 
"of  WolfE  and  the  phyBice  of  Newton  exerted  a  controUing  inflnence ; 
it  was  only  in  a  later  period,  beginning  with  1769,  that  he  developed 
the  critical  philosophy  which  is  set  forth  in  his  principal  works.  Of 
the  works  of  Kaut  belonging  to  the  period  preceding  tiie  critical  phi- 
losophy, the  most  important  is  the  Oeneral  Jliatory  of  Naturo  arid 
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Theory  of  ike  Hea/vena,  His  principal  works  of  the  critical  period  arc 
the  Critique  of  the  Pxvre  Reason^  which  was  first  published  in  1781, 
and  again,  in  revised  form,  in  1787,  the  Critique  of  the  PrdcticaZ 
ReaaoUj  published  in  1788,  and  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judg- 
menty  written  in  1790.  The  Metaphysical  Principlee  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence (1786),  the  Religion  vrithin  the  Limits  of  the  Mere  Reason  (1793), 
and  other  smaller  works  contain  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  critical  philosophy  to  particular  departments  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  In  investigation  and  teaching,  as  well  as  in  his  external  life, 
Kant  constantly  gave  evidence  of  strict  conscientiousness  and  unre- 
mitting loyalty  to  duty. 

Works  OD  Kaat*B  life  and  ohancter  are  the  f oQowing :  Ladwlg  Ernst  BotowBid,  DartUHung  dea  Lebeiu 
und  Charattera  Kanta,  KiJnigBberg,  1804  (a  biography  drawn  ap  in  1792;  then  rcviaed  by  Kant  himaelf,  com- 
pleted and  publlahed  by  the  author  after  Kant's  death,  and  oontaining  mndi  valnable  informatioa,  -especially 
on  Kant's  fiunily  and  early  life),  ReinhcM  Bemhard  Jachmann,  Imtnanuel  Kant^  in  Britfen  an  etmen 
Freund,  KOnigsbeiiert  1804  (a  ixirtraitore  of  Kant's  character,  foonded  on  knowledge  ooqulred  in  personal 
interoonrso  with  Kant  in  1784-94,  preceded  by  a  biographical  sketch),  Ehregott  Andreas  Christoph  WasiaoBkl 
KatU  in  aetnen  leUten  LebenafaAren,  KOnigsberg,  1804  (a  faithful  account  of  the  gradual  decay  of  Kant's  men< 
tal  and  bodily  powers),  Theodor  Bink,  AnaidUen  atta  I.  Kanta  Leben^  Kihiigsberg,  1805,.F.  Bonterwek,  7. 
SjotO^  Hamburg,  1806,  and  othera,  especially  Friedr.  Wllh.  Schubert,  Tmm.  KanJPa  BioffrapMe,  in  Eanf  a 
Werka^  ed.  by  Bosenkrana  and  Schubert,  VoL  XL,  Fart  2,  Leipsic,  1848  (summing  up  what  had  been  written 
before  and  adding  to  it  much  new  matter).  Further  additions  to  the  same  subject  haye  been  made  in  Chr. 
Frlodr.  Bousch's  Kant  tmd  ae^ie  Tiachgenoaaen  aua  Oem  Ndchtaaa  deaj&ngaten  deradben  (printed  sepamtdy, 
from  the  Neue  Prentaa.  ProoinakaA.^  VoL  VI.,  Kos.  4  and  6,  KUnigsberc,  1SI8X  and  in  ScnutanOy  BeUrQga 
tu  Imm.  KdnPa  Leben  und  Schriflen^  od.  by  Bud.  Beicke  (from  the  N.  Pr.  ProvinMaJrBiauer\  Ki5nigsbctg; 
1860 ;  the  latter  work  contains  a  discourse  on  Kant  delivered  by  Troteaeor  Wald,  Councillor  of  the  Consistory, 
in  the  year  1804,  together  with  the  notices  on  whicdi  the  aame  was  based,  and  also,  in  particular,  many  valu- 
able remarks  by  Frofesaor  Kraua,  the  intimate  friend  of  Kant,  as  also  a  few  addenda  to  Kant's  writings. 
From  these  souroos  the  later  writers  of  Kant's  life  (among  whom  Kuno  Fischer— author  of  Kdnta  Leben  ttnd 
dte  Grundlagen  aeiner  Lahra^  drei  VortrSge^  Mannheim,  1800,  also  Geach.  derneveren  PA.,  Vol.  HI.,  Mann- 
heim and  Heiddberg,  I860,  pp.  42-110,  2d  cd.  <&.,  1869— deserves  distinguished  mention)  have  drawn. 

Two  complete  editions  of  Kant's  works  have  been  published :  Itnmanuai  KanCa  WerkA,  edited  l>y  O. 
Hartensfcein,  10  vols.,  Leipsic  (Modes  and  Baumann),  1838-39,  and  /.  KanCa  aSmmtUcJia  ITerJte,  edited  by 
Karl  Bosenkranz  and  Friedr.  \7ilh.  Schubert,  Leipsic  (Leop.  VossX  1838-42,  in  12  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
contains  the  "History  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy,'^  by  K.  Bosenkranz.  Hartenstein's  edition  is  in  part  the 
more  accurate  one ;  the  edition  of  Boa.  and  Sch.  is  more  elegant  and  richer  In  material  and  in  snggestivo 
remarks.  The  general  arrangement  in  both  is  systematic.  In  H.'s  edition  the  logical  and  metaphy* 
sical  works  are  followed  flxst  by  the  works  on  the  practical  reason  and  the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  these  by 
the  works  on  natural  philosophy,  while  in  Bos.  and  Schu.  the  order  is :  Logic  (including  Metaphysics),  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  and  Philosophy  of  Mind.  The  latter  arrangement  is  better  adapted  for  easy  over-sight ;  but 
fiur  preferable  is  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  whole  (excepting  only  the  letters,  and,  possibly,  a  few 
minor  works),  which  gives  the  reader  a  view  of  Kant's  philosophical  development  This  arrangement  ii> 
adopted  in  Hartenstein's  new  edition  of  Kant's  works:  /.  KanCa  aSmnUUcAa  Warke^  in  chronoU  Reiken- 
/olffa,  8  vols.,  Leips.  (Leop.  Voas),  1867-68. 

[Kant^s  Eaaava  and  Treatiaea,  2  vols.,  London,  1798.  Contents  of  Vol.  I. :  (1)  An  Anawer  to  Via  Quaa- 
Hon,  What  ia  EnJighteninaf  (2)  The  Groundvoork  qT  tha  Metaphyatca  of  Jforala.  (8)  The  Fodae  Subtmy  qf 
the  four  SyUogistic  Figurea  Evinced.  (4)  On  the  Popular  Sayimj^  "  That  may  ha  true  m  ThMry^  hutdoea  twt 
hold  good  in  the  PraxiaJ"  (5)  The  Tnjuattce  of  Counterfeiting  Booka.  (6)  Eternal  Peace.  (7)  T^e  Conjecfura* 
Beginning  of  the  Iliatory  of  Mankind.  (8)  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Perapicuitj/  of  the  Prindplea  of 
Katural  Theology  and  qf  Jforala.  (9)  What  meana  "  To  orient  ona'a  aelf  in  thinking  f*  (10)  An  Idea  qf 
an  Uniteraal  Eiatory  in  a  CoamopoUttcal  View.  Contents  of  VoL  IL  :  (1)  Obaervattona  on  the  Feeling  q) 
the  Beautiful  and  SiibUme.  (2)  Something  on  the  Influence  qfthe  Moon  on  the  Temperature  qf  the  Air.  (3 
Hlatory  and  Phyaiography  qf  the  moat  Bemarkable  Caata  qf  the  Earthquake,  tchich,  totoarda  the  end  of  17SS, 
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«Aoot  a  Ortat  Pari  qfthe  Earih.  (4)  On  ths  Volcanoe$  in  ths  Moon.  (5)  Of  a  OenOs  TofUkaOyaMumed in 
I*hii090phy.  (6)  On  ike  FaUure  <^  all  the  PhUos,  Essayn  in  tlte  Theodicee,  (7)  TTie  only  poMibls  Argument 
for  tAe  DemonttratUm  <^  the  Exigence  qf  Gcd.    (8)  Religion  toiUUn  tlie  Sphere  qf  Naked  Beaaoiu    (9)  The 

End  qf  AU  T%ing8. 

*^  Metaphysical  Works  of  the  ceUbrated  Immanvel  Kant^  iranaUUedfrorn,  the  German^  toith  a  Sketch  qf 
his  Life  and  Writings,  by  John  Richardson,  many  years  a  student  qf  the  Kantian  Philosophy.  Containing  : 
1.  Loffie.  8.  Prolegomena  to  Future  Mete^ysics.  8.  Itiquiry  into  the  Proofs  for  the  Existence  of  Ood, 
ana  into  the  Theodicy.^  London,  1886.  No.  8,  In  tho  oontenta  of  this  volume,  is  a  conglomcratfl  of  cxtracta 
from  Torious  ^nitlngs  of  Kant'a,  olthongb  tho  fact  of  its  being  such  a  conglomcrato  ia  not  indicated  by  the 
tranalAtor.  Hla  proceeding  in  this  matter  is  in  so  far  uncritical  and  unfair,  as  he  combines  with  extracts  from 
Kant*B  Critique  other  ertracta  from  a  work  (0»i  the  Only  Possible  Proof  for  the  Existence  qf  God)  belonging 
to  the  pr&critical  period  in  Kant's  philos.  development. 

Theory  qf  Religion,  transL  by  J.  W.  Somplo,  183a  Kant's  "  Critlck  of  Pure  Reason,  translated''  and 
**  tc«A  ruOes  and  explanation  of  terms  by  Francis  Heyxoood,'"  London :  Pickering,  1st  od.,  1838,  2d  ed.,  1848. 
By  the  same  author :  "  An  Analysis  of  KanCs  Crtttck,"^  etc.,  <&.,  1844.  CrUique  qf  Pure  Reason,  translated 
t^  K.  D.  Meiklejohn,  London,  Bohn,  1866. 

Other  English  translations  of  Kant's  works,  and  works  in  English  on  Kant,  arc  mentionod  by  the  aafbor 
at  the  end  of  this,  and  in  the  literature  of  the  following  paragraph.^Ty.] 

The  Cant  family  is  of  Scotch  descent.     Johann  Georg  Cant  followed  at  Konigs- 
beTg  the  saddler's  trade.    The  fourth  child  by  his  marriage  with  Anna  Regina  Renter 
^eafl  Immanuel,  who  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  April,  1724,  and  who,  in  order  to  prevent 
tlie  mispronunciation  of  his  name  as  Zant  [Anglio6 :  Tsant]^  wrote  it  Kant,    One  of 
his  brothers,  Johann  Heinrich  (1735-1800),  became  a  theologian;  of  three  sisters,  the 
youngest  Burvived  her  brother  Immanuel.     Six  other  children  died  while  young. 
Kant  received  a  strict  religious  education,  in  the  spirit  of  the  then  widely-extended 
Pietism,  whose  principal  light  was  Franz  Albert  Schulz  (died  1763).     Schulz  became, 
in  1731,  pastor  of  the  AUstadt  Church  and  Consistorial  Councillor,  and  in  1732  also 
an  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University,  and  in  1733  Director  of  tho 
Collegium  Frideridanum.    From  Easter  in  1732  till  Michaelmas  in  1740,  Kant  studied 
at  the  Collegium  Frideridanum  in  preparation  for  the  University.     Among  his  teach- 
ers Kant  prized  especially  (in  addition  to  Fr.  Alb.  Schulz)  Joh.  Friedr.  Heydenreich, 
the  instructor  in  Latin ;  among  his  school-fellows,  tho  most  noteworthy  was  David 
Bnhnken  (who  left  tho  Gymnasium  at  Easter,  in  1741),  subsequently  Professor  of 
Philology  at  Leyden,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  Kant,  dated  March  10, 1771,  speaking  of 
the  time  when  they  were  at  the  Gymnasium :  tetrica  iUa  gftddem,  Bed  uUU  neo  posni- 
tenda  fanaticorum  disdpUna  conUnebamur,  and  adds,  that  even  then  all  cherished  the 
greatest  expectations  concerning  Kant.    Kant  was  at  this  time  especially  devoted  to 
the  Boman  classics,  which  he  read  with  zeal,  and  was  able  to  express  him.nelf  well  in 
Latin.    At  the  Universily  of  Konigsberg,  which  he  entered  at  Michaelmas  in  1740, 
Kant  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  theology.     He  heard  with  spedal  interest 
the  lectures  of  Martin  Knutzen,  Professor  Extraordinarius,  on  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy, and  familiarized  himself  particularly  with  the  ideas  of  Newton;  he  heard  also 
lectures  on  physics  by  Professor  Teske,  and  philosophical  lectures  by  other  professors 
.(who,  however,  acquired  but  little  influence  over  him),  and  lectures  on  dogmatics  by 
Franz  Albert  Schulz,  who  found  means  to  combine  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  with  his 
own  pietistio  convictions.    After  tho  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  University,  Kant 
filled,  in  the  years  1740-55,  positions  as  private  tutor,  first  in  the  family  of  Andersch,  a 
reformed  pastor,  near  Gumbinnen,  then  in  the  family  of  Yon  Hiilsen,  the  proprietor  of 
a  manor  at  Arensdorf  near  Mohrungen,  and  finally  in  the  family  of  Count  Kayserling 
at  Bautenberg.     He  then  qualified  himself  by  tho  usual  disputation  to  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Konigsberg,  and  opened  with  the  winter  semester  of  1755  his  lectures  on 
mathematics  and  physics,  logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  philosophical  enc^dopsodia ; 
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he  oommeneed  also,  in  1757,  to  lectnre  on  physical  geography,  and  in  17G0  on  nataxid 
theology  and  anthropology.  In  Apiil,  1756,  he  sought  to  obtain  the  position  of  pxo- 
f  essor  eztraoidinarins  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  a  position  made  vacant  by  the 
early  death  of  Enutasen ;  but  his  application  was  unsaocessfal,  becanse  the  gorenmient 
had  zesolved  to  discontinue  the  eztraoxdinazy  professorships — a  resolution  which, 
oonceived  in  yiew  of  impending  war,  effected  what  were  in  comparison  extremely 
trifing  savings  by  means  of  xmrespecting  sererii^  toward  unprovided  teachers.  The 
ordioajy  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  which  became  vacant  in  the  year 
1768,  was  given  by  the  Bussian  Governor  then  in  office  to  Buck,  a  Doemt  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  of  longer  standing  than  Kant ;  it  was  not  till  twelve  years  later 
— in  1770 — that  Eant  was  advanced  to  the  same  position,  while  Buck  received  the 
ordinary  professorship  of  mathematics.  In  1766  a  position  was  given  to  the  '^  talented, 
and,  by  his  learned  works,  distinguished  Magister  Kant,''  as  Sub-Librarian  in  the 
libnuy  of  the  Boyal  Castle,  with  a  salary  of  62  thalers,  which  position  he  relinquished 
in  1772.  A  caU  to  Halle  and  other  offers  of  positions  were  rejected  by  Eant.  He 
taught  until  the  autumn  of  1797,  when  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  led  him  to 
give  up  lecturing.  As  on  academical  instructor  he  sought  rather  to  ezdte  his  auditors 
to  think  for  themselves,  than  to  communicate  to  them  results ;  his  lectures  were  an 
ezpreasion  of  the  processes  of  his  own  thinking.  Kant's  hearers  prized  him  for  hia 
recommendation  of  '^Bimplicity  in  thought  and  naturalness  in  life,'*  and  because  he 
himself  practised  upon  his  own  recommendations  (see  Beinhold  Lenz,  in  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  Kant  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  upon  his  professorial  duties,  Aug.  21st, 
1770,  communicated  by  Beicke  in  the  AUpr,  Mofiatsgchr.y  iv.  7, 1867). 

Kant  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  events  of  his  time;  his  opinions  were 
those  of  a  consistent  liberaiist.  He  eympathized  with  the  Americans  in  their  War  of 
Independence,  and  with  the  French  in  their  Bevolution,  which  promised  to  realize  the 
idea  of  political  freedom,  just  as,  in  his  theory  of  education,  he  approved  the  principles 
of  Bousseau.  Says  Kant  (in  the  Posthumous  Fragments,  Werke,  Vol  XL,  Part  1,  p. 
253  seq.) :  ^*  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  that  the  actions  of  one  man  should  be 
subject  to  the  will  of  another.  Hence  no  dread  can  be  more  natural  than  that  of  servi- 
tude. For  a  similar  reason  the  child  cries  and  becomes  exasperated  when  he  is  called 
to  do  that  which  others  will  that  he  shall  do,  without  having  tried  to  enlist  his  eympar 
thies  for  the  work,  and  he  desires  only  that  he  may  soon  be  a  man,  that  he  may  do  as 
he  likes." — *^  Even  with  us,  every  man  is  held  contemptible  who  occupies  a  very  subor- 
dinate iMSsition." — To  treat  every  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not  as  a  mere  means,  is  a 
fundamental  requirement  of  the  Kantian  ethics.  But  Kant  desired  human  independence 
essentially  in  the  interest  of  self -determinatioB  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law. 
01  Schubert,  Kant  und  seine  SieUung  zur  PdUtik^  in  Baumer's  Hist,  Taaehenbueh,  1888, 
p.  575  seq.,  where  in  particular  the  great  power  of  the  conservative,  monarohical  spirit 
in  Kant,  in  spite  of  all  his  liberalism,  is  demonstrated. 

Characteristic  of  Kant's  spirit  is  the  following  confession  in  a  letter  to  Hoses  Men- 
delssohn, dated  April  8, 1766  :  '*  Whatever  faults  there  may  be,  which  the  most  stead* 
fast  resolution  is  impotent  at  all  times  fully  to  avoid,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  become 
inconstant  and  guilty  of  changing  my  appearances  with  each  change  in  the  worid  around 
me,  after  having  learned  through  the  greatest  part  of  my  life  to  do  without  and  to 
despise  the  most  of  those  things  which  usually  corrupt  the  character ;  and  therefore  the 
loss  of  that  self -approval,  which  springs  from  the  consdousness  of  an  unfeigned  spirit, 
would  be  the  greatest  evil  that  could  possibly — ^but  surely  never  will — befall  me.  I 
think,  indeed,  many  things,  with  the  clearest  possible  conviction  of  their  truth,  which  I 
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shall  never  have  the  oonrage  to  say ;  but  never  shall  I  say  anything  which  I  do  not 
think." 

Intimate  friendship  bound  Kant  to  the  Englishman  Green  (died  1784),  who  resem- 
bled him  in  love  of  independence  and  in  conscientious  pnnotualily ;  and  to  Motherby,  a 
merchant,  Buffman,  a  bank-director,  and  Wobser,  the  head-ranger  at  Moditten  (near 
KdxdgBbeig),  in  whose  house  he  occasionally  passed  his  vacations,  and  where,  in  par- 
ticnlar,  he  wrote  his  **  Observations  concerning  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime/'  Kant 
was  also  a  friend  of  Hippel  and  HamaTiTi.  Of  his  colleagues,  John  Schultz,  court- 
preaoher  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  who  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  expound  his 
doctrine,  and  Eraus,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Finance,  were  his  particular  friends. 
The  voidest  circle  of  venerators  and  friends  surrounded  Kant  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
was  honored  as  the  head  of  the  widely-extending  critical  school ;  he  was  most  immo- 
derately praised  by  those  to  whom  the  new  philosophy  became  a  kind  of  new  religion 
(by  Baggesen,  for  example,  who  regarded  Kant  as  a  second  Messiah). 

Baron  Yon  Zedlitz,  who  was  Minister  of  Eodesiftatioal  Affairs  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  retained  the  same  ofElce  under  the  next  king  until  1788,  held  Kant  in  high 
estimation,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Wollner  he  enjoyed  also  at  first  the  favor  of  the 
government.   But  when  he  purposed  to  publish  the  papers  which  together  make  up  the 
**"  Beligion  within  the  Limits  of  the  mere  Reason,"  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  oen- 
Borship,  which  was  to  be  exercised  on  the  basis  of  the  religious  edict  making  the  sym- 
bolic writings  of  the  Lutheran  and  Bef  ormed  Ohurohes  an  obligatoiy  guide  in  doctrine. 
For  the  first  of  those  papezs :  *<  On  Radical  Evil,"  in  which  Kant  develops  that  side  of 
his  religious  philosophy  which  harmonizes  substantially  with  Pietism,  the  Imprimatur 
was  allowed,  although  only  with  the  observation,  *^  that  it  might  be  printed,  since  only 
deep-thinking  scholara  read  the  writings  of  Kant."    It  appeared  in  April,  1792,  in  the 
*'*'  BerlvMr  MoTuUsxhrifty    But  for  the  second  paper:  **Onthe  Contest  between  the 
Good  and  Evil  Principles  for  the  Control  of  Man,"  the  right  to  print  was  denied  by  the 
CoU^^  of  Censors  at  Berlin.     KanVs  only  alternative  was  to  submit  his  work  to  a 
theological  Faculty.    The  theological  Faculty  of  his  native  city  permitted  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  '^  EeUgion  innerhaib  der  Orenzen  der  Uossen  Vemunfi**  was  published  at 
Easter,  in  1793,  by  Nicolovius,  at  Konigsberg,  and  a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1794.    But  in  order  to  cut  off  this  alternative  for  Kant  in  the  future,  his  opponents 
procured  a  royal  cabinet  order  (dated  Oct.  Ist,  1794),  in  which  Kant  was  charged  with 
*'  distorting  and  degrading  many  of  the  chief  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  of  Christianity,"  and  was  required  to  make  use  of  his  reputation  and  his  talents 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  **  paternal  intention  of  the  sovereign."   All  of  the  theological 
and  philosophical  instructors  at  the  University  of  Konigsbeig  were  also  bound,  over 
their  signatures,  not  to  lecture  on  KanVs  "  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  mere 
Reason."    Kant  held  (as  is  shown  by  a  fragment  in  his  Remains,  see  Schubert,  XL,  2, 
p.  188)  that  to  recant  or  deny  his  convictions  would  be  despicable,  but  that  silence,  as 
the  case  then  stood,  was  his  duty  as  a  subject ;  all  which  one  said  must  be  true,  but  it 
was  not  necessary  to  say  openly  all  that  is  true ;  he  announced,  therefore,  in  his  letter 
of  defence,  his  readiness,  "  as  his  Majest^^s  most  loyal  subject,"  thenceforth  to  abstain 
from  all  public  discourses  on  religion  from  the  chair  or  in  writings.     Since  Kant's  only 
motive  for  silence  lay  in  his  duty  as  a  subject  to  King  Frederick  William  11. ,  he  found 
himself,  after  the  death  of  this  king,  again  possessing  the  right  to  express  himself  pub- 
licly.   Li  Der  Streii  der  Faeuttdten  [The  Conflict  of  the  Faculties]  he  defended  the 
right  of  philosophers  to  complete  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  so  long  as  they 
remain  on  their  own  ground  and  do  not  intermeddle  with  biblical  theology  as  such,  and 
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gave  vent  to  hia  duigast  at  a  despotism  which  sought  by  compulsory  laws  to  procure 
respect  for  that  which  could  only  be  truly  respected  when  respected  freely.  Yet  Kant 
was  unable  to  resume  his  lectures  on  religious  philosophy ;  his  bodily  and  mental  force 
was  broken.  He  succumbed  to  a  weakness  of  old  age,  which,  gradually  Increasing, 
deprived  him  in  his  last  months  of  memory  and  the  power  of  thought,  while  his  doc- 
trine was  celebrating  brilliant  triumphs  at  most  of  the  (German  Universities.  The 
development  and  violation  of  his  philosophical  principle  by  Fichte,  in  his  ^'  Wissen- 
achaftdehre^^^  were  disapproved  by  Kant,  whose  counter-declaration  was  nevertheless 
unable  to  check  the  progress  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  direction  of  idealism. 

Kant's  writings  are  the  following :  I.  Works  belonging  to  the  time  preceding  the 
critical  period,  t.  6.,  to  Kant's  first,  or  genetic  period,  in  which  he  occupied,  in  the 
main,  the  ground  of  the  Leibnitzo-Wolffian  Dogmatism,  although  in  detail  he,  in 
many  cases,  and  especially  through  the  influence  of  Newton's  and  Euler's  conceptions, 
passed  beyond  this  stand-point  and  approached  more  toward  Empiricism  and  Skepti- 
cism, and  so  indirectly  toward  his  later  critical  philosophy  :  Qedanken  ton  der  toaJiren 
Schatzang  der  kbendigen  Krdfte  und  BeurtheUung  der  Beweise^  deren  sieh  Leibnitz  und 
andere  Mee/umiker  in  dieaer  StreiUachs  bedient  kabeny  Konigsbeig,  1747  (not  1746,  the 
date  given  on  the  title-page ;  the  dedication  is  dated  April  22d,  1747).     The  question, 
whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  to  be  measured  (with  Leibnitz  and  others)  by 
tbe  product  of  the  mass  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  (mv')  or  (with  Descartes,  Euler, 
and  others)  by  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  simple  velocity  (mv),  is  here  termed  by 
Kant  the  source  of  one  of  the  greatest  schisms  existing  among  the  geometricians  of 
Europe,  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  its  composi- 
tion.   He  advances  against  the  Leibnitzian  view,  then  jirevalent  in  Germany,  seveml 
objections  which  tend  in  favor  of  the  Cartesian,  but  admits,  nevertheless,  the  former 
with  a  certain  limitation.    Kant  divides,  namely  (§§  15,  23,  118, 110),  all  motioHs  into 
two  classes,  the  one  class  including  motions  supposed  to  persist  in  the  body  to  which 
they  are  oommxmicated  and  to  continue  in  infinUwn^  unless  opposed  by  some  obstacle, 
the  other  consisting  of  motions  which  cease,  though  opposed  by  nothing,  as  soon  as 
the  external  force,  by  which  they  were  produced,  ceases  to  operate.     (This  ^^  division," 
indeed,  like  many  things  in  this  earliest  production,  is  completely  erroneous.)    Kant 
affirms  that  the  Leibnitzian  principle  applies  to  the  former  class,  and  the  Cartesian  to 
the  latter.    If  the  conception  of  force  be  regarded,  as  is  now  customary,  as  merely 
an  accessory  conception,  the  controversy  itself  can  no  Ippger  exist,  since  then  only  the 
determination  of  what  are  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  their  laws  is  dirccUy  of  ob- 
jective importance,  while  the  definition  of  force  becomes  a  question  of  methodical  con- 
venience.   If  by  force  is  meant  a  cause  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  motion  of 
a  body,  the  Cartesian  principle  of  course  applies ;  but  if  the  power  of  the  body  in  mo- 
tion to  produce  certain  special  effects,  d.  ^.,  to  overcome  a  continuous  and  uniform 
resistance,  is  what  is  meant  by  force,  the  Leibnitzian  formula  is  applicable,  according 
to  which,  the  ^'work^'  performed  by  the  *^  force"  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
products  of  half  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  squares  of  the  velocity  at  the  commence- 
ment and  at  the  end  of  the  motion.     (At  the  present  time,  as  is  known,  mv  is  used  to 
designate  the  '^  quantity  of  motion,''  and  mv'  the  *^  living  force."    In  the  case  of  a 
body  falling  freely,  the  final  velocity  after  n  seconds  =  2  ng,  and  the  distance  traversed 
in  n  seconds  =  n'g.    One-half  of  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  = 
^  mv*  =  4m.  4  n'g'  =  2  m  n^  =  2  gm.  n'g,  or  the  product  of  the  "  moving  force  "  (2  gm) 
by  the  distance  (n%).    The  heights  to  which  bodies  rise  when  thrown  upwards  vary, 
therefore,  as  the  squares  of  their  initial  velocities,  and  in  like  manner,  generally,  the 
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<' work"  performed  by  a  moying  bodj  is  measured  by  half  the  product  of  the  mass  into 
the  square  of  the  Telocity.)  D^Alembert  showed,  as  early  as  1743,  that  analytical  mo- 
chanicB  can  leave  the  disputed  question  one  side,  since  it  is  only  a  dispute  about  words. 
From  the  present  stand-point  of  science,  B.  W.  H.  Lexis  (among  others)  expresses  the 
following  judgment  in  his  i>«  generalibus  motus  Ugibus  {diss,  incmg,)^  Bonn,  1859: 
'  *  Nostra  tempore  miramur  quod  tot  viri  docti  non  vidermt  totam  diseeptationem  verU  circa 
merum  verbum  ^vis,^  quod  ab  aUis  alio  sensu  adhibebatur. — KaiUius^  gravibus  guidem 
erroribus  laboranSj  tamcn  mviUs  loeis,  ex,  gr.  §§  88  et  89  (in  which  Kant  treats  of  the 
greater  f acilil^  with  which  faults  in  demonstration  are  discovered  after  a  preyious 
weighing  of  the  demonstzative  force  of  the  aiguments)  prqfundiorem  rd  oetendit  per- 
spidentiam.^  Yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  discussions  lay  concealed  by  the  contest  of 
words  the  problem,  how  to  combine  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  cause  and  effect 
with  facts.  Cf .  G.  Reuschle,  in  the  Deutsche  Vicrtdjahrsschrift  for  April-June,  1868, 
pp.  53-65.  A  characteristio  afiirmation  is  made  by  Kant  in  §  19,  that  metaphysics, 
like  many  other  sciences,  had  only  reached  the  threshold  of  well-grounded  knowledge. 
JJ^ntersxichung  der  Frage,  6b  die  Erde  in  ikrer  Umdrehung  um  die  AcJise  einige  Verdn- 
derungen  seit  den  ersten  Zeiten  ihres  Ursprungs  erUtten  habSy  in  the  Ebnigsberger 
Nachrichtcn^  1754.  Kant  proposes  to  inyestigate  this  question  [whether  the  time  of 
the  earth's  daily  rotation  has  changed]  not  historically,  but  only  physically ;  he  finds  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  a  cause  of  constant  retardation.  Cf.  Beuschle,  as  above 
cited,  pp.  74-82. 

Die  Frage^  ob  die  Erde  ^eralte^  physikaUsch  ertoogen,  ib.,  1754.  Kant  docs  not  de- 
cide, but  only  examines  this  question  [whether  the  earth  is  wearing  out],  criticising 
various  arguments  for  the  afiftrmative.    Cf.  Beuschle,  ib,j  pp.  65-C6. 

AUgemeine  NaturgescJiicfUe  und  Theorie  des  Uimrnds  [General  History  of  Nature  and 
Theory  of  the  Heavens],  Konigsberg  and  Leipsic,  1755.     This  work  appeared  anony- 
mously.    It  is  dedicated  to  Frederick  II.    The  fundamental  philosophical  idea  of  the 
work  is  the  compatibility  of  a  mechanical  explanation  of  nature,  which,  without  arbi- 
trary limitations,  seeks  in  all  cases  a  natural  cause  in  place  of  all  other  causes,  with  a 
teleology  which  views  all  nature  as  depending  on  God.    Kant,  therefore,  sees  elements 
of  truth  in  the  opposed  doctrines.    That  the  forces  of  nature  themselves  work  intelli- 
gently, bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  author  of  nature.    Matter  is 
subject  to  certain  laWs,  left  to  which  alone  she  must  necessarily  bring  forth  combina- 
tions of  beauty.    But  this  very  fact  compels  the  assumption  that  God  exists.    For  how 
were  it  possible  that  things  of  various  natures  in  combination  with  each  other  should 
strive  to  effect  such  exquisite  accords  and  beauties,  unless  they  owned  a  conunon  origin 
in  an  infinite  mind,  in  which  the  essential  qualities  of  all  things  were  wisely  planned  ? 
If  their  natures  were  determined  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  independently  of  each  other, 
they  would  not,  as  a  result  of  their  natural  tendencies,  adjust  themselves  to  each  other, 
exactly  as  a  reflecting,  prudent  choice  would  combine  them.     Since  God  works  through 
the  laws  implanted  in  matter  itself,  the  immediate  cause  of  every  result  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  forces  of  nature  themselves.    The  original  centrifugal  motion  which,  together 
with  gravitation,  determines  the  course  of  the  planets,  is  also  to  be  explained  by  the 
agency  of  natural  forces.    It  originated  when  the  matter  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
which  was  at  first  an  extended,  vaporous  mass,  began  to  shape  itself  into  balls,  the 
collision  of  the  masses  causing  side  motions.     The  gfonesis  and  stability  of  the  system 
of  fixed  stars  are  to  be  conceived  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  genesis  and  stability 
of  the  planetary  system.     (With  KanVs  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  fixed 
stars  agrees,  in  its  most  essential  features,  the  result  of  Herschel^s  investigational 
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and  with  his  theory  of  their  origin,  the  theozy  of  Laplace ;  bat  what  with  Eant  was 
but  a  general  conjecture,  rests  with  Herschel  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  the  theory 
of  Laplace  differs  from  that  of  Eont  by  the  assnmptlon  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the 
planetary  masses  from  the  revolying  mass  of  the  son,  and  by  its  more  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstrations.  The  questions  raised  by  Newton,  how  the  different  nature  ot 
the  paths  of  the  planets  and  comets  was  to  be  explained,  and  why  the  fixed  stars  do 
not  collide  with  each  other,  find  their  answers  in  the  theory  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  who 
also  attempt  to  explain  genetically,  by  natural  law,  the  tangential  motion  which  Newton 
ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  God  [a  God  standing,  as  it  were,  outside  and  eimply 
giving  the  world  a  push — in  the  language  of  €k)ethe,  in  Fatts(] ).  Kant  holds  that 
most  of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  farthest  from 
the  sun  are  the  most  perfect.  Who  knows,  asks  Kant,  that  Jupiter's  satellites  may  not 
be  intended  to  give  us  light  at  some  future  time  ?  (Of.  TJeberweg,  Ueber  KcmVs  ASg, 
Naturg.^  etc.,  in  the  AUpreugs,  JfoncOsachrift,  Vol.  IL,  No.  4,  Eonigsberg,  1865,  pp, 
839-353,  E.  Hay,  Ueber  Kcmffa  Komoganie^  i&.,  Vol.  IIL,  No.  4,  1866,  pp.  812-322,  anf"; 
Beuschle,  as  above  dted,  pp.  82-102.) 

MedUaHonum  guarundam  de  igne  suedncta  deUneaUo^  the  DisBertation  which  accom- 
panied Kant's  application  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy,  submitted  to  the  philosL 
faculty  at  Eonigsberg  in  1755,  and  first  publisfaed  by  Schubert  from  Eant's  original 
MS.,  in  the  Werke^  Y.,  pp.  23a-254,  Leipz.,  1839.  The  material  elements  do  not 
attract  each  other  by  immediate  contact,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  interjacent 
elastic  matter,  which  is  identical  with  the  matter  of  heat  and  light ;  light,  as  well  as 
heat,  is  not  an  efflux  of  material  parts  from  luminous  bodies,  but — according  to  the 
theory  then  newly  confirmed  by  Euler's  authority— a  propagation  of  vibratory  motion 
in  the  all-pervading  ether.  Flame  is  **  «ap^  ignitusJ*^  (A  judgment  of  the  particular 
proportions  of  this  dissertation  from  the  present  stand-point  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
is  given  by  Gustav  Werther,  Aitpreuss.  Manatacihnft^  Eonigsberg,  1866,  pp.  441-447 ; 
of.  Beuschle,  as  above  cited,  pp.  55-56.) 

Priiiaptorum  pnnwrum  cognitkmU  metaphygiccB  nova  dUuddatio,  Eaut^s  habilitataon 
essay,  Eonigsberg,  1755.  Eant  develops  substantially  only  the  Leibnitzian  principles, 
although  with  certain  noticeable  modifications.  Not  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but 
that  of  identity  is  recognized  by  him  as  the  absolutely  first  principle.  The  principle  of 
identity,  he  says,  includes  the  two  propositions:  ^^  whatever  is,  is"  {guidgtdd  est,  ett)^ 
as  the  principle  of  affirmative  truths,  and  '^  whatever  is  not,  is  not"  {guidguid  turn  est, 
nan  e^O,  as  the  principle  of  negative  truths.  Of  the  principle  of  determining  reason 
{ratio  determinans,  for  which  expression  Eant  objects  to  the  substitution  of  ratio  suffi- 
dens)  two  forms  are  distinguished  by  Eant,  their  difference  being  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions ratio  owr  ca  antecedenter  determinans,  for  the  one,  and  ratio  guod  or  conse- 
guenter  determinanSj  for  the  other;  the  former  he  identifies  with  the  ratio  enendi  td 
flendij  the  latter  with  the  ratio  cogrwseendi  (which  is  inexact,  in  so  far  as  the  case  of  a 
knowledge  of  effects  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  their  objective  causes  is  either  left 
unnoticed,  or  is  confounded  [in  the  ratio  flendi]  with  the  case  of  the  development  of 
effects  from  such  causes).  Eant  defends  the  principle  of  determining  reason  against 
the  attacks  which  Orusius  especially  had  directed  against  it,  and  in  particular  against 
the  objection  that  it  destroys  human  freedom,  defining  (in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Leibnita*s  doctrine)  as  follows :  8pontandta$  est  actio  a  prindpio  intemo  profecta; 
guando  hoc  reprcssentationi  optitni  eonformiter  determinatury  didtur  Ubertas  (which 
definition  Eant  himself  subsequently  rejected).  From  the  principle  of  determining 
reason  Eant  deduces  a  number  of  corollaries,  the  meet  important  of  whiob  is :  quantitas 
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realUaUs  (ibsokOm  in  mundo  naturaUier  non  mutatur  nee  augesc&ndo  nee  deerescendoy  a 
propofiition  which  Kant  treats  as  true  of  spiritnal  f  oroeB^  except  when  God  directly 
interferes.  Kant  rejects  the  prindpium  idenUtaUs  incUscerrUbiUum^  according  to  which 
there  exist  no  two  things  perfectly  alike  in  the  nniYerse,  but  deduces  from  the  princi- 
ple of  determining  reason  two  other  general  prindples :  (1)  the  principle  of  succession, 
that  all  change  depends  on  the  combination  of  substances  with  each  other  (a  principle 
subsequentlj  carried  out  by  Herbart ;  both  E[ant  and  H.  conclude,  on  the  authority  of 
this  principle,  from  the  variation  in  our  ideas  to  the  real  presence  of  external  objects) ; 
(2)  the  principle  of  co-existence :  the  real  combination  of  finite  substances  with  each 
other  depends  only  on  the  union  in  which  the  *common  ground  of  their  existence,  the 
divine  intellect,  thinks  and  maintains  them  (a  proposition  in  which  Kant  approaches 
towards  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  without,  nevertheless,  as- 
senting to  it ;  still  less  does  he  approve  the  theory  of  OccasionisJism ;  it  is  rather  true, 
he  here  teaches,  that  God  has  established  a  real  '*  universal  action  of  spirits  on  bodies 
and  of  bodies  on  spirits,^'  not  a  mere  consensus^  but  a  real  dependenUa;  on  the  other 
hand,  Kant  distinguishes  carefully  this  *^  8y sterna  universaUa  siLbstantiarum  cammercii^''^ 
thus  established,  from  the  mere  influxus  physicus  of  efficient  causes). 

MetaphygiccB  cum  geametria  junctm  U9U8  in  phUoscphia  naturaii,  cujus  specimen  Z 
eontinet  monaddhgiam  physicam^  Konigqbezg,  1750,  a  dissertation  defended  by  Kant,  aa 
an  applicant  for  an  extraordinary  professorship  (which,  however,  he  failed  to  secure 
for  the  reason  given  above).    In  the  place  of  the  punctual  monads  of  Leibnitz,  Kant 
assumes  the  existence  of  material  elements,  which  are  extended  and  yet  simple, 
because  not  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  substances,  and  thus  (going  back  to  the  theory 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  which,  however,  he  seems  not  to  have  known  historically)  brings 
the  monadic  nearer  to  the  atomistic  doctrine.    But  his  teaching  is  essentially  distin- 
guished from  atomism  by  the  doctrine,  which  he  maintains,  of  a  dynamic  occupation 
of  space  by  the  force  of  repulsion  (which  may  decrease,  in  passing  from  its  centre,  in 
proportion  to  the  cube  of  the  distance)  and  the  force  of  attraction  (which  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance) ;  there,  where  the  effects  of  both  are  equal, 
is  the  Hmit  of  the  body  in  which  they  inhere.     QaodlAhet  corporie  dementum  simplex  8, 
montis  nan  solum  est  in  spatiOy  sed  et  impkt  spatium,  saiva  ni/iilo  minus  ipsiussimplicUaie, 
Monas  spaOolum  prcBsenUos  sues  definit  non  phtralitate  parUum  suarum  svibstantiaUum^ 
sed  spluera  activitatis,  qua  extemas  utringue  sibi  pr<Bsentes  arcet  ab  viteriori  ad  se  invicem 
appropinquations.    Adest  alia  pariter  insita  attractumis  vis  cum  impenetrabiUtate  con- 
funetim  Umitem  defiTiiens  extensionis,    Kant  concludes  from  these  premises,  among 
other  things,  that  the  elements  of  material  bodies,  as  such,  are  perfectly  elastic,  since 
any  more  powerful  force,  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  force  of  repulsion,  although  it 
may  and  must  limit  the  effects  of  the  latter,  can  never  neutralize  or  destroy  them. 
Kant^s  argument  that  the  force  of  attraction  on  every  point  must  diminish  in  propor- 
tion as  the  spherical  surface,  over  which  it  is  extended,  is  removed  from  the  centre 
and  consequently  enlarged,  belongs  originally  to  Newton^s  contemporary,  Halley,  who 
lived  from  1636  to  1724.    Whether  Kant  received  it  directly  or  indirectly  from  him,  or 
discovered  it  anew  himself,  is  uncertain. 

Van  den  Ursachcn  der  ErderschHtterungen  bd  Odegenheit  des  Uhglueks^  toddies  die 
toesU,  L&nder  van  Europa  gegen  das  Ends  des  varigen  Jahres  (1755)  betroffen  haty  in  the 
Konigsb,  Nachricftten^  1750.  OeschicJite  und  Ifaturbeschreibung  des  Erdbebens  im  Jalvr 
1755,  Konigsberg,  1756.  \IIistory  and  Physiography  of  Hie  most  Bemarkable  Cases  of 
the  Earthquake  toJach  towards  Vie  end  of  1755  sliook  a  Great  Part  of  the  Earthy 
translated  in  K.'s  Essays  and  Treatises^  11,  (Z).  London,  1708  j  seo  above,  p.  13-3.— 2V.] 
10 
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Jktrachtung  der  $eit£inig€r  Zdt  voahrgenommenai  Erdmch&Uerungen,  in  ilie  Komgth. 
Kachrkhten,  1750,  Nni.  15  and  16.  Short  oompositioiis,  relating  to  qaestioBS  in  natoral 
science,  and  nearly  related  to  the  ^^AUg.  Naturgexh.  u.  Theorie  da  MmmeU.^  (The 
reports,  on  which  Kant  relied  in  writing  of  the  earthqnake  at  Lisbon  in  1735,  are  held  bj 
Otto  Yolger,  in  his  ^^  UuUrsuehungen  uber  die  Phunomene  der  Erdbebea  in  der  JSchwdB/ 
Crotha,  1857-58,  to  be  very  inexact.  Compare,  however,  Beoschle,  in  the  BeTiew 
already  cited,  pp.  G6  eeq.) 

Neue  Anmerkungen  zur  EHduterung  der  Theorie  der  Winde,  KGnigBb.,  1756,  KanVa 
^^progiamme*'  for  his  lectores  in  the  summer  of  1756.  In  this  composition  [on  the 
Theozy  of  Winds]  Kant  independently  projKmnded  the  correct  theozy  of  periodical  windsL 
(Of  the  fact  that  Hadley  had  partially  preceded  him  in  his  theoiy,  Kant  appears  to  Iultb 
known  nothing.  Hadley  explains,  however,  only  the  winds  of  the  Tropics,  while  Kant 
indndes  in  his  explanation  the  westedy  winds  ontside  the  Tropics,  which  he  atizibates 
to  the  descent  of  the  upper  current  from  the  equator  toward  the  Poles.  Cf.  Dove^s 
MeUoTdog.  Untersuehungen,  and,  with  special  reference  to  Kant,  Beuschle,  p.  68  seq.). 
Kant  thus  laid  the  true  foundation  for  the  explanation  of  numerous  meteorological 
phenomena.  At  the  end  of  this  ''  programme  "  Kant  says  that  he  intends,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  natural  science,  to  follow  Ebethazd's  hand-book :  "  First  Principles  of  Natural 
Science,^'  to  furnish  instruction  in  mathematics,  to  commence  the  system  of  philosophy 
with  an  elucidation  of  Meyer's  doctrine  of  reason,  and  to  expound  metaphysics  follow- 
ing Baumgarten's  hand-book,  which  he  terms  ''  the  most  useful  and  thorough  of  all 
works  of  its  kind,"  and  whose  ''obscurity  "  he  hopes  to  remove  "  hy  the  carefulness  of 
his  presentation  and  by  full  explanations  of  the  text" 

EnttDUTfund  Ankundigung  eines  CdUegUuher  die phpiisehe  Ocographienebst  Betraeh- 
tung  uher  die  Frage^  ob  die  Westmnde  in  unseren  Gegenden  darum  feueht  sindy  toeil  sie 
Hber  ein  grosses  Meer  streie/ten  (published, — according  to  Hartenstein,  1st  ed.,  Vol.  IX., 
Prcf.,  p.  vii.,— in  1757,  and  not  first  in  17G5).  A  continuation  of  the  investigations  of 
tho  years  1753  and  1756.  The  question  respecting  the  westerly  winds  [whether  they 
are  moist  in  the  region  of  Konigsberg,  from  having  passed  over  a  large  sea]  is  answered 
in  the  n^^ativo ;  but  the  complete,  positive  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  given, 
because  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  vapor  is  not  taken 
into  consideration. 

yeiier  Lehrbegriff  der  Devcegung  und  Ruhe  [on  Motion  and  Rest],  Konigsberg,  1758. 
Kant  shows  the  relativity  of  aU  motion,  explains  by  it  the  equality  of  action  and  reac- 
tion in  the  case  of  colliding  bodies,  and  gives  tho  true  interpretation  of  phenomena 
commonly  ascribed  to  a  ''dis  inertics.'^^ 

Versueh  dniger  Betraehtungcn  ubcr  den  Optimismus^  Konigsberg,  1759.  Kant  ap- 
proves here  of  the  doctrine  of  ox>timism,  being  convinced  that  God  cannot  but  choose 
what  is  best ;  he  holds  that  tho  existing  universe  is  the  best  possible  one,  and  that  all 
its  parts  are  good  in  view  of  thg  whole.  His  later  critical  philosophy  denied  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  kind  of  argumentation,  and  emphasized  rather  the  personal  freedom  of 
the  individual  than  the  uniiy  of  the  wholo  to  which  he  belongs. 

OedanJcen  bd  dem  Ableben  des  Stud,  ton  Furik^  Trostsehreiben  an  seine  Mutter^ 
Konigsberg,  1760.    A  pamphlet  in  moinoriam, 

Diefalsche  Spitzfindigkeit  der  tier  syUogistiscJicn  Figvren,  Konigsberg,  1763.  [Trans- 
lated in  Essays  and  Treatises^  L  (3),  see  above,  p.  138.  TrJ]  Kant  admits  only  the  first 
syllogistic  figure  as  natural.     (Cf .  my  refutation  in  my  Syst.  of  Logic  ad  §  103.) 

VcrsrccJi^  den  Bcgriff  der  negativcn  Orossen  in  die  Wditceis^idt  cinzufUhren,  Konigs- 
berjj,'*1703.    Of  opposite^,  the  one  denies  what  tho  othor  posits.    Opposition  is  cither 
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logical  or  real.  The  former  is  contradiction,  and  consists  in  at  once  affirming  and 
denying  something  of  the  same  thing ;  its  resnlt  is  the  ni/iU  negatimim  irreprmerUahUe. 
Real  opposition  exists  where  two  predicates  of  a  thing  are  opposed,  but  not  as  con- 
tradictories ;  both  predicates,  though  really  repugnant  to  each  other,  are  affirmative, 
but  in  opposite  senses,  like  one  motion  and  an  equally  rapid  motion  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction,  or  like  an  actiye  obligation  and  an  equal  passive  obligation ;  its 
result  is  the  nUiU  piivatiwrn  reprcueniahUe,  which  Kant  would  term  zero ;  it  is  to  this 
real  opposition  that  the  mathematical  signs  +  and  —  refer.  All  positive  and  nega- 
tive real  principles  of  the  world  are  together  equal  to  zero.  (Already,  in  the  Princ. 
Oogn,  Met,  DUuddatio,  Kant  had  censured  the  argumentation  of  Daries  for  the  logical 
principle  of  contradiction,  in  which  the  latter  made  use  of  the  mathematical  formula : 
+  A  —  A  =  O,  affirming  tirnt  this  interpretation  of  the  sign  minus  was  arbitrary  and 
involved  a  petitio  principii ;  but  in  the  present  opuscule  he  marks  the  difference  moro 
precisely.)  With  the  distinction  of  logical  and  real  opposition  corresponds  that  of 
the  logical  and  the  real  ground ;  whatever  follows  from  the  former,  being  contained 
in  it  aa  a  part  of  its  conception,  follows  by  the  rule  of  identity ;  not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  real  g^round,  whose  consequence  is  something  other  than  itself  and  new.  How 
causality  in  this  latter  sense  is  possible,  Kant  confesses  that  he  does  not  understand. 
(Kant  continued  firm  in  the  conviction  that  9ausality  could  not  be  accounted  tgi  by. 
the  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction.  At  this  stage  in  his  phUosophical  career  ho 
derived  the  notion  of  causal  relations  from  experience^  but  in  his  later,  or  Critical 
period,  he  made  of  it  a  primitive  conception  of  the  understanding.) 

Der  eirmg  mogUche  Bewdsgrund  zu  drier  Demonstration  dea  Daseins  GotteSy  Konigs- 
berg,  1703.     [Translated  in  Essaya  and  Treatiaea,  U.  (7),  see  above,  p.  139.     Tr.] 
Kant  expresses  already  in  this  work  the  belief  that  ^^  Providence  has  not  willed  that 
those  convictions  which  are  most  necessary  for  our  happiness  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
subtle  and  finely-spun  reasonings,  but  has  delivered  them  directly  to  the  natural,  vulgar 
understanding;"   *^it  is  altogether  necessary  that  we  should  be  convinced  of  God's 
existence,  but  not  so  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  it.''    None  the 
less  does  Kant  here  hold  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  *'  by 
ventoring  on  the  dark  ocean  of  metaphysics,"  whereas  subsequently  he  undertook  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibLlit^  of  any  theoretical  proof  of  God's  existence.    Already  in 
this  work  he  lays  down  the  doctrine,  that  existence  is  no  predicate  or  specific  attribute 
of  anything;  through  the  fact  of  existence  things  do  not  receive  another  predicate  in 
addition  to  those  predicates  which  they  have  without  existence,  as  things  simply  possi- 
ble.    In  the  conception  of  any  logical  subject,  none  but  predicates  of  possibility  are 
over  found.     The  existence  of  a  thing  is  the  absolute  positing  of  the  thing,  and  is 
thereby  distinguished  from  all  predicates,  which  as  such  are  never  posited  otherwise 
than  relatively  to  some  thing.    If  I  say,  God  is  almighty,  it  is  only  of  the  logical  rela- 
tion between  God  and  omnipotence  that  I  think,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  former.     It  is  impossible  that  nothing  should  exist ;  for  then  the  material  and  the 
data  for  all  that  is  possible  would  be  removed,  and  hence  all  possibility  would  be  nega- 
tived; but  that  by  which  all  possibilily  is  destroyed  is  absolutely  impossible.     (This 
argument  is  a  paralogism ;  the  assertion  of  the  absence  of  all  possibility  of  existence  is, 
indeed,  identical  with  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  existence,  but  not  with  the 
assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  the  supposed  absence  of  all  possibility.)    Hence  there 
exists  something  in  an  absolutely  necessary  manner.    Necessary  being  is_  one,  because  it 
cjantoiiiathe  u^JoQUktifi  retJ  ground  or  reason  q^  q^  other  possible  being;  hence  every  other 
thing  must  depend  npon  it.     It  is  simple,  not  compounded  of  numerous  substances  \  it 
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is  undunigeable  and  etenul,  and  contains  the  luglieBt  realify ;  it  is  spizitoaly  becsnae 
the  attribntea  of  nnderstanding  and  will  belong  to  the  highest  xeality ;  therefore  there 
is  a  God.  Kant  aflSrms  that  tUa  aigomentationY  onoe  it  poatnlatea  empirically  no  form 
of  eziatenoe  and  is  deiiyed  from  the  natore  of  abeolate  necessity  alone,  ia  »  wholly  a 
priori  proof ;  in  this  manner,  he  says,  the  existenoe  ^  €^  is  faaown  from  that  which 
really  oonstitates  the,  absoJTite  n§fififlatty  c^  God^  and  hence  by  a  truly  genetic  deduc- 
tion ;  all  other  proofs,  even  though  they  ponDCcccd  the  bindhig  character  which  they 
lack,  could  nerer  make  dear  the  nature  of  that  necessity.  Kant  rejects  the  (Anselmic 
and)  Cartesian  form  of  the  ontological  argument,  wiiich  condudeB  from  the  pre-sup- 
posed  idea  of  God  to  God's  ezLstence.  Kant  subjoins  an  (exodlently  reasoned)  Medita^ 
tioUy  in  which  the  unity  perceptible  in  the  natures  ofthinflB  is  made  the  pp?™'«<*  ^^^^ 
which  GodV  CTfftfiT^  J"  inferred  a  posteriori^  and,  in  partionlar,  derelops  farther  the 
physico-theological  principle  which  underlies  his  "General  History  of  Nature  and 
Theory  of  the  Heavens. ** 

Uhtersiichung  fiber  die  DeuiUehkeit  der  Orundmiu  der  natMiehen  Thedogie  and 
Moral,  eur  Beantwortuny  der  Frage,  ttelehe  die  K.  Aeademie  der  Wi».  eu  Beriin  ouf 
das  Jdhr  1763  aufgegeben  hat.  [Translated  in  Essays  and  Treatises^  I.  (8),  see  above, 
p.  188.  TV.]  This  essay  of  KanVs  reoeived  the  second  prize,  and  Mendelssohn's 
{^^Ueber  die  Evidenz  in  den  metaphysisehen  Wissensehaften^^)  the  first  Both  were 
printed  together  (Berlin,  1764).  Kant  sets  out  with  a  comparison  of  philosophical  and 
mathematical  knowledge.  Mathematics  arrives  at  all  its  definitions  synthetically,  phi- 
losophy analytically.  Mathematics  considers  the  general  as  represented  by  signs  m 
coneretOf  philosophy  by  means  of  signs  in  abstraeto.  In  mathematics  there  are  oidy  » 
few  indecomposable  ideas  and  indemonstrable  principles;  in  philosophy  these  are  in- 
numerable. The  object  of  mathematics  is  easy  and  simple,  that  of  philosophy  difficult 
and  complicated.  "  Metaphysics  is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult  of  all  human  sd- 
cnces ;  but  no  metaphysics  has  ever  yet  been  written."  The  only  method  for  attaining 
to  the  greatest  possible  certaintiy  in  metaphysics  is  identical  with  that  whidi  Newton 
introduced  into  physical  sdence ;  it  consists  in  the  analysis  of  experience,  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena  by  the  rules  which  such  analysis  discovers,  and  the  emplc^ment,  so 
for  as  possible,  of  the  aid  of  mathematics, 

Baieonnement  uber  dm  Abenteurer  Jan  Kamarmcki  (in  the  Ednigsb.  ZeUung,  1764). 
Jan  Komamicki  was  the  sO'Called  ^* goat-prophet,'' who  wandered  from  place  to  place 
accompanied  by  a  boy  eight  years  old.  Kant  saw  in  the  "little  savage,"  whose 
robustness  and  ingenuousness  pleased  him,  an  interesting  example  of  the  ohOd  of 
nature  as  depicted  by  Rousseau. 

Beobachtungm  uber  das  OefuJd  des  Sehonen  und  Erhabenen,  Konigsberg,  1764. 
[Translated  in  Essays  and  Treatises,  n.  (1),  see  above,  p.  138.  Tr.]  A  series  of  tho 
most  acute  observationfl  upon  aesthetics,  morals,  and  psydiology.  A  diaracteristic 
feature  in  the  work  is  the  aesthetic  founding  of  morals  on  the  "  feding  of  the  beaufy 
and  dignity  of  human  nature.'* 

I^aehricht  von  der  Einriehtung  seiner  Vorlesungen  uber  die  PhUosophie  zur  Ankuf^ 
digung  derselben  im  Wintersemester  1765-66.  Konigsberg,  1765.  Lec^jges,  says  Kant, 
iihould  teach,  not  thoughts,  but  how  to  ^i^ ;  the  object  of  the  student  should  not 
be  to  leom  philosophy,  but  how  to  philosophize.  A^finished  pMlgssii^y  doCT  ng^ 
Gjjst;  the  method  of  philosophical  instruction  must  be  an  investigating  ("setetic") 
method. 

Cebcr  Sitedenborg,  a  letter  to  FraiUein  von  KnoUoch,  dated  Angnst  10, 1768— not 
1738,  08  given  bv  Borowski.  nor.  as  othexa  pretend,  '*'^<^S :  the  year  1763  ia  shown  with 
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certainty  to*  be  the  ooraect  date  bj  a  compaziflon  of  the  hiBtorical  data,  fiince  the  fire  at 
Stockholxn  oocnrred  July  19th,  1759,  the  Dutch  ambaasador  Louis  de  MorteTille  (not 
Harteville)  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1760,  and  General  St  Germain  entered  the  Da- 
nish service  in  Dec,  1760,  and  commanded  the  army,  which  (not  in  1757,  but)  in  17613 
the  Danish  officer  joined,  who  is  mentioned  by  Kant.  With  this  dato  agrees  also  the 
foot  that  the  marriage  of  the  person  addressed  in  the  letter,  Charlotte  Amalie  von 
Knobloch  (bom  Aug.  10,  1740),  with  Captain  Friedrich  von  Klingspom  took  place  on 
the  226.  of  July,  1764  (the  fruit  of  which  maniage  was  Carl  Friedrich  Hans  von  IQ., 
bom  June  Ist,  1765);  see  Fartgesetets  neuegeneal,-h%8t,  Nacfir,^  Part  37,  Leips.,  1765,  p. 
884.  Versueh  uber  die  KranikheUm  de»  Kopfes^  in  the  Komgtberger  ZeUung^  1764. 
Trdume  eines  Oeistersehera,  erl&tUert  dtirch  Trdume  der  Mstaphynk^  Riga,  1766  (anony- 
mously). Works  half  serious  and  half  sportive,  in  which  Kant  odrances  more  and 
more  towards  a  skeptical  attitude.  The  possibility  of  many  favorite  metaphyedcal  the» 
ones  is,  he  admitie(,  iudisputable ;  but  he  afllrms  that  this  advantage  is  shared  by  them 
with  numerous  illusions  of  the  demented ;  many  a  speculation  meets  with  approval, 
only  because  the  scales  of  the  xmderstanding  are  not  altogether  equally  weighted,  one 
of  them,  which  bears  the  inscription,  "  Hope  of  the  Future,*'  enjoying  a  mechanical 
advantage— a  vice,  which  Kant  himself  confesses  his  impotence  and  indisposition  to 
remova  For  the  rest,  Kant  regards  it  as  more  consonant  to  human  nature  and  to 
purity  of  morals  to  found  the  expectation  of  another  life  on  the  natural  sentiment  of  a 
well-oonditioned  soul,  than,  conversely,  to  make  the  moral  character  of  the  latter  de- 
pendent on  the  hope  of  the  former.  Cf .  Matter,  Swederiborgy  Paris,  1863 ;  Theod. 
Weber,  Kanfa  DtuUismus  ton  Oeist  und  Natur  am  dem  Jahre  1766  und  der  des  posit. 
C/iriatenthums,  Brealau,  1866 ;  W.  White,  Em.  Sioedenborg,  7us'  Life  and  Writings^  3 
Tola ,  London,  1867.  [See  also  an  article  on  Kant  and  SwedeniboTg^  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  Vol.  10,  pp.  74  seq.— Tr.] 

Vom  enters  Orunde  des  Untersehiedea  der  Gegenden  im  Ba/ume^  in  the  Konigah, 
NaeJiTichten^  1768.  From  the  circumstance  that  figures  like  e,  g.  those  of  the  right 
and  left  hands  are  perfectly  equal  and  similar  to  each  other,  and  yet  cannot  be  enclosed 
in  the  same  limits  (&  g, ,  the  right-hand  glove  vnll  not  fit  the  left  hand),  Eant  believes 
himself  authorized  to  infer  that  the  form  of  a  material  object  does  not  depend  solely 
on  the  position  of  its  parts  relatively  to  each  other,  but  also  on  a  relation  of  the  same 
to  universal,  absolute  space;  hence  space  is  defined  as  not  consisting  merely  in  the 
■  external  relation  of  co-existing  portions  of  matter,  but  as  a  primitive  entity,  and  ^ot 
merely  in  thought.  But  Kant  finds  this  conception  surrounded  with  unresolved  diffi- 
culties, and  these  difficulties  led  him  not  long  afterwards  to  declare  space  a  mere  form 
of  human  intuitiop,  and  thus  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

n.  Works  belonging  to  the  period  of  tho  Critical  Philosophy. 

Be  muncU  senaibUie  atgue  intdUgibiUs  forma  et  prindpita^  diaserlatio  pro  heo  profea* 
sionia  lagica  et  metaph.  ordin.  rite  aibivindicando,  Eonigsbeig,  1776.  The  fundamental 
oonception  undedying  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  becomes  here  already  manifest 
in  regard  to  space  and  t^ne,  but  not  yet  in  regard  to  substantialily,  causality,  and  the 
other  caJiegories.  To  these  latter  Kant  first  extended  that  conception  in  the  following 
years.  The  period  from  1769  to  1781  can  more  justly,  than  the  preceding  one,  be  called 
the  period  of  seeking  after  an  altogether  new  Bystem.  Further,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion here  to  the  Scholion  to  §  22,  in  which  is  manifest  an  inclination — ^that  seems  as  if 
repressed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  duty  of  scientific  deomees  and  rigor — ^towards 
mystical,  theosophic  conceptions  (the  fruit  of  the  Leibnitzkm  doctrine).  Space  is  here 
defined  as  the  divine  omnipresence  assuming  the  form  of  a  phenomenon,  and  time  as 
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the  eternity  of  the  univeisal  cause  undor  the  same  form.  {Sipedem  dUguanttdum  uUra 
temUnoB  certitudims  apodicHcm,  gua  Metaphysieam  deeet,  pramavere  fas  esset^  opercB 
pretium  videtur,  qvadam^  gti<B  pertinent  ad  intuitus  sermtivi  non  solum  leges^  sed 
etiam  causes  per  intdieetum  tantum  eognaseenda*  indagare.  Nempe  mens  humana 
rum  affieitur  ah  cxternis  mundusgue  ipsius  aspectui  non  potet  in  infinitum  nisi  guatenus 
ipsa  cum  omnibus  aliis  smtentatur  ab  eadem  vi  inflnita  Unius.  nine  non  sentit  externa 
nisi  per  prcBsentiam  ejusdem  causfs  sustentatrieis  communis,  ideogue  spatium,  guod  est 
conditio  universalis  et  necessaria  comprcBsenticB  omnium  sensitive  eognita,  did  potest  omni- 
prcBsentia phenomenon.  Causa  enim  universi  non  est  omnibus  atgus  singulis  propterca 
prmenSy  quia  est  in  ipsorum  loeis,  sed  sunt  Idea,  h.  e.  rdationes  substantiarum  possHnles, 
guia  omnibus  intime  prcesens  est).  But  Kant  adds  that  *^  it  seems  more  prudent  to  cast 
alon^  the  shore  of  that  world  of  knowledge  which  the  infinnitiy  of  our  inteUocts  allows 
US  to  enter,  than  to  yentare  upon  the  deep  waters  of  these  mystical  inquiries,  as  Male- 
branche  did,  whose  doctrine  differs  but  slightly  from  that  here  expounded,  the  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God«"  In  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason 
Kant  no  longer  attempts  to  conceiye  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time  as  phenomenal 
correlates  of  the  diyine  omnipresence  and  eternity,  but  considerB  them  as  absolutely 
and  only  subjective  forms ;  he  was  forced  to  this  step,  because  in  the  same  work  he 
treated  the  ideas  of  reUtion,  the  ^^  commerdum*^  of  substances  and  the  idea  of  sub> 
stance  as  merely  subjective,  and  consequently  could  no  longer  find  in  them  (with  Leib- 
nitz)  an  objective  basis  for  the  subjective  intuition  of  space,  nor  in  the  *^  eternity  of 
the  universal  causo  '^  the  objective  basis  of  the  subjective  intuition  of  time,  especially 
since  now  the  absolute  was  newed  by  him  as,  least  of  all  things,  scientifically  know- 
able. 

Recension  der  Sclirift  wn  Moseati  uber  den  Unterschied  der  Struetur  der  Tliiere  und 
Mensehen,  reprinted  from  the  Konigsb.  gelekrte  u.  poUt  Zeitung,  1771,  in  Reicke*8 
KanUana,  pp.  66-68.  Kant  approves  Moscati*s  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  animal  nature  of  man  was  originally  constituted  with  a  view  to  quadru- 
pedal motion. 

Yon  den  terschiedenen  Bacen  der  Menscfieny  on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
his  lectures  'or  the  Summer  Semester  of  1775.  All  men  belong  to  one  natural  genus ; 
the  races  are  the  most  firmly  established  varieties.  A  noticeable  utterance  of  Kant*s, 
in  this  opuscule,  is,  that  a  real  natural  history  will  probably  reduce  a  great  number  of 
apparentiy  different  species  to  races  of  one  and  the  same  genus,  and  transform  the 
present  diffuse  scholastic  system  of  natural  history  into  a  physical  system  addressed 
to  the  understanding.  We  must  strive,  says  Kant,  to  obtain  a  historical  knowledge  of 
nature ;  by  this  means  we  may  expect  to  advance  by  degrees  from  opinion  to  insight. 
In  the  Critique  of  the  teleological  faculty  of  judgment  Kant  subsequently  developed 
this  idea  anew. 

Articles  on  the  ^^PJalanihropin  "  at  Dessau,  in  the  Konigsb.  gd.  «.  pd  Ztg.,  1776- 
1778.  Of  these  three  articles  there  is  sufficient  evidence  only  in  r^ard  to  the  first, 
and  probably  also  the  second,  that  they  were  written  by  Kant.  The  authorship  of  the 
third,  which  is  more  moderate,  and  also  more  common  iu  thought  and  expression,  is 
at  least  doubtful ;  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Crichton,  the  court  preacher,  in 
consequence  of  a  request  addressed  to  him  by  Kant,  July  29,  1778  (in  R.  and  Schubert's 
edition.  Vol.  XI.,  p.  72).  Kant  expresses  in  these  articles  a  lively  interest  in  the 
method  of  education  which  is  employed  in  the  Philanthropin,  and  which  is  '^  wisely 
drawn  from  nature  herself.*' 

Kritik  der  reinen  VcrnunfC,  Riga,  1781.     [Critigue  of  Pure  Bcason,  translations  b/ 
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Qajwood  and  by  Heiklejohn,  b.  above,  p.  139,  and  below  ad  §  122.— TV.]    In  this  work 
(accoiding  to  his  statement  in  a  letter  to  Moses  Mendelssohn,  dated  Aug.  18,  1783) 
Kant  embodied  the  result  of  at  least  twelve  years  of  reflection,  but  its  composition 
'^  was  effected  within  four  or  five  months,  the  greatest  attention  being  paid  to  the  sub- 
stance, but  loss  regard  being  had  for  the  form  and  for  the  interests  of  readers  who 
would  understand  it  easily.'*    The  second  revised  edition  was  published  tbid.^  1787; 
the  subsequent  editions,  up  to  the  seventh  (Leips. ,  1828),  are  copies  of  the  second, 
without  alteration*    In  both  of  the  complete  editions  of  the  works,  the  differences 
between  the  two  editions  are  all  given ;  but  Bosenkranz  adopts  the  first  edition  for  the 
text,  and  gives  in  an  appendix  the  alterations  made  in  the  second,  while  Hartenstein, 
in  both  of  his  editions,  gives  the  second  edition  as  text,  embodying  the  different  read- 
ings of  the  first  edition  in  foot-notes.     This  difference  of  arrangement  is  the  conse- 
quence of  differing  judgments  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  editions.    Bosenkranz  prefers 
the  first,  believing,  with  Michelet,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  that  the  second  contains 
alterations  of  the  thought,  by  which  prejudice  is  done  to  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas ; 
but  Hartenstein,  in  agreement  with  EanVs  own  statement  (in  the  preface  to  the  second 
ed.),  sees  in  these  alterations  only  changes  of  form,  serving  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
misunderstandings  which  had  arisen,  and  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  work. 
Perhaps  the  best  anangement  would  be  to  place  the  portions  which  differ  side  by  side 
in  two  parallel  columns.    Gf.  my  Diss,  ddpriore  et  posteriore  forma  Kantianm  CriUces 
rationis  pur<B  (Berl.,  1862),  in  which  I  attempt  to  show  in  detail  the  correctness  of 
Kant's  own  judgment ;  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason,  as 
also  in  the  previous  ^^ Prolegomena^^  of  1783,  Eant  gives  greater  prominence  to  the 
reaUstic  side  of  his  system,  a  side  belonging  to  it  from  the  beginning,  and  which  he 
had  also  made  distinct  enough  for  the  attentive  reader,  but  which  had  been  mistaken 
by  hasty  readers ;  injustice  is  done  to  Kant  by  those  who  perceive  in  this  an  essential 
changing  of  the  thought,  but  who  affirm  either  that  Kant  himself  did  not  perceive  it, 
or  even  (as  Schoi>enhauer  pretends)  that  he  hypocritically  denied  it.    Michelet's  re- 
joinder (in  his  journal,  Der  Oedanke,  in.,  1862,  pp.  237-2^)  is  defective  from  its 
Hegelianizing  misinterpretation  of  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  things  in  themselves, 
which  affect  us  and  thereby  call  forth  in  us  ideas ;  he  interprets  Eant  as  meaning  by  this 
the  unity  of  essence  in  the  variety  of  phenomena  (cf .  below  ad  §  122).    Of  the  contents 
of  the  GrUique  of  the  Pure  Reason^  as  also  of  the  other  principal  works  of  Kant,  an 
account  wiU  be  given  in  the  following  exposition  of  the  Kantian  system,  rather  than  in 
this  preliminary  review. 

ProUgomena  zu  einerjeden  kunftigen  MetaipJiysik^  die  als  Wissenscluift  toird  auftreten 
konneny  Biga,  1783.  [Proieg&mena  to  Future  Metaphysics^  translated  by  John  Bich- 
ardson,  in  Kant's  MetapJiysical  Works,  London,  1836.— ST?'.]  The  principal  contents  of 
this  work  were  subsequently  incorporated  by  Kant  into  the  second  edition  of  the  CW- 
tiq7i£  of  the  Pure  Beason,  In  reply  to  a  review  in  the  Oott.  gd.  Am,  of  Jan.  19, 1782 — 
written  by  (larve,  but  mutilated  before  publication  by  Feder  (subsequentiy  published 
elsewhere  in  its  original  form),  and  in  which  the  realistic  element  in  Kant's  doctrine 
had  been  overlooked  and  his  doctrine  too  nearly  identified  with  Berkeley's  idealism — 
Kant  brings  the  realistic  element,  which  in  the  first  ed.  of  the  Critique  had  rather  been 
presupposed  as  something  universally  recognized  than  made  the  subject  of  special 
remark,  into  strong  relief.  In  the  preface  Kant  relates  how  he  had  first  been  awakened 
from  his  ^'  dogmatic  slumber"  by  Hume's  doubts  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion^ the  spark,  thrown  out  by  the  skeptic,  had  kindled  the  critical  light. 

Ifeher  Sehuk's  (preacher  at  Gielsdorf)  Versuch  dner  Ankitung  zur  SiUenieltrefur  aUe 
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Mensehen  ohne  Uhtenehied  der  Bdigion,  in  the  ^*  Raisonmrendes  BucherveneUiknm^^ 
Eonigsbeig,  1783,  No.  7.  Kant  takes  esoeption,  from  hia  oritioal  stand-pomt,  to  a 
psychology  and  an  ethics  aiming  at  a  consistent  development  of  the  Leibnitsdan  pdnci- 
pies  of  the  giadatioiis  of  existences  and  of  detezminism ;  for  Kant,  determinism  is  now 
identical  with  fatalism,  and  instead  of  a  place  in  the  scale  of  natural  being,  he  now 
claims  for  man  a  freedom  which  *'  places  him  completely  outside  of  the  chain  of  Tin^ra] 
causes."  (On  the  subsequent  removal  of  Schulz,  who  was  a  man  full  of  character, 
from  his  charge,  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Wollner-Ministiy,  compare  Volkmar,  .5^'- 
ffkmsproceBS  dea  Predigen  SchuU  eu  Gidsdoffj  einea  Lichtfreundea  dsB  18.  JahrhunderUy 
Leips.,  1845.) 

Ideeji  zu  einer  aMgemeinen  Oesehichtein  toeUburgerUeher  Abaichty  in  the  Berliner  Mo- 
nataacknfty  November,  1784.  Waa  heia^  Aufki&rungf'  t&uL,  December,  1784.  [Trans- 
lated in  £^ya  and  Treatiaea,  I.  (10)  and  (1),  see  above,  p.  188. — Tr.]  EanVs  answer 
to  this  question  is,  that  "  enlightenment  *'  means  issuing  from  the  period  of  self-inflicted 
minoriiy. 

Beeenaian  von  Herdefa  Idem  zur  PItSoaophie  der  Oeaehkhte  der  MenaMaU^  in  the 
(Jena)  AUg,  lAttztg,^  1785.  Writing  from  the  stand-point  of  Criticism,  Kant,  who 
separates  sharply  from  each  other  nature  and  freedom,  here  condemns  speculations 
resting  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  essential  unity  of  thoso  elements ;  Kant's  criticism  of 
Herder  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  at  the  same  time  a  reaction  of  his  later  against  his  earlier 
stand -point. 

Ueber  dU  Vvkane  im  Monde^  Berl.  Monataachr.,  Sforch,  1785.  [In  Eaaaya  and  Trea- 
tises, II.  (4),  see  above,  p.  139. — Tr.] 

Von  der  Unrechtmdaaigkeit  dea  Buchemachdrueka,  ib,,  May,  1785.  [In  Eaaaf/a  and 
Treatiaea,  I.  (5),  see  p.  138.— TV.] 

Ueber  die  Beatimrmmg  dea  Begriffa  vofn  einer  Jfenaehenrace,  ib.,  Nov.,  1785. 

OruTuBegung  mr  Metapfiyaik  der  Sitten^  Biga,  1785,  etc.  {JE^ya  and  Treatiaea^  I. 
;2),  see  p.  188.— TV.] 

Metaphyaiache  AnfangagrHnde  der  Natnrwiaaenac/iafty  Biga,  1786,  etc. 

MutkmaaaUcher  Anfang  der  MenaehengeadUehle,  Berl  MonaUaeihr,^  Jan.,  1786. 
[Eaaaya  and  Treatiaea,  L  (7),  see  p.  138.— TV.]  Ueber  {Gottl)  BafeUin^a  Qrundaatz 
dea  NaturrecfiUy  AUg.  lAttztg.,  1786.  Waa  heiaat  aich  im  Denken  orientirenf  Bed. 
Jf.,  Oct.,  1786.  [In  Eaaaya  and  Treatises,  I.  (9),  see  p.  138.— Tr.]  (Kant's  answer  to 
this  question  is :  To  be  guided  in  one's  beliefs— in  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ob- 
jective  principles  of  reason — ^by  a  subjective  principle  of  reason ;  we  err  only  when  we 
confound  both,  and  consequently  take  spiritual  need  for  insight. )  Einige  Bemerkumgen 
eu  Jacob^a  ^'  Prufung  der  Mendelssohn^ a^n  Morgenatunden ''  (inserted  in  Jacob's  work, 
after  the  preface). 

Ueber  den  Oebraueh  ideoiogiaeher  Prineipien  in  der  PTiHoaopkiey  in  Wieland*8i>0ut«e^ 
Mereur,  January,  1788. 

KriUk  der praktiaehen  Verminft,  Riga,  1788 ;  6th  ed.,  Leips.,  1827. 
Kritik  der  UrtheOakrafty  Berlin  and  Libau,  1790,  etc. 

Ueber  eine  Entdeckang  .(Eberhard's),  nach  der  aUe  neue  Kritik  der  Vemunft  dureh 
dne  dUere  entbehriich  gemacht  toerden  acU,  Konigsberg,  1790.  Ueber  Sehtoarmerei  und 
Mittd  dagegen,  in  Borowski's  book  on  Cagliostro,  Konigsberg,  1790. 

Ueber  daa  MtatUngen  dUerphHoaopkiaehen  Verauche  in  der  Theodieee,  Berk  Monataachr 
Septemb.,1791.     [Essays  and  Treatises^  11.  (6),  see  p.  139.— TV.] 

Ueber  die  von  der  K  Akademie  der  Wissensehaften  za  Berlin  far  das  Jahr  1791  cms- 
gesetste  Preisaufgahe :  to'dehes  aind  die  wirldiehen  FortachriUe,  die  die  Metaphyaik  aeii 
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LeOndtz's  und  Wclf  ZdUn  gemaeht  half  ed.  by  F.  Th.  Bink,  Konigsbeig,  1801 
Kant  seeks  here,  without  treating  especially  of  the  works  of  others,  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  progress  from  the  Leibnitzo-Wolffian  dogmatism  to  Criticism.  The 
work  was  not  sent  in  to  compete  for  the  prize. 

DU Religion  innerhM  d&r  Oremm  d&r  bloum  Vemunft,  Konisgbeig,  1798  ;  2d  ed., 
C>id.,  1794.  [Sesaps  and  TreatUes,  TL  (8),  see  p.  130.— 2V.]  The  first  section  of  this 
work,  ^^Qn  Radical  Evil,*'  was  first  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  ^^  BerUn. 
Momtndfmft "  for  1792. 

U^ber  dm  Omneinaj^ruch:  das  mag  in  der  Theorie  richUg  aein,  passt  aber  nichtfur 
die  Pracoi8j  Bed.  Monatssehr.y  Sept.,  1793.  [Euays  and  Treatises,  I.  (4),  see  p.  188.— 
:7V.]  This  maxim  [^*  That  may  be  true  in  theory,  but  will  not  do  in  practice "],  in  so 
far  as  it  is  applied  to  moral  or  legal  obligations,  is  condemned  by  Kant  as  pernicious  for 
morality  in  individual  intercourse,  as  also  for  the  ends  of  civil  and  international  law. 

Ueber  PhUosophie  uberhavpt,  in  Beck's  Ausmg  aus  Kant's  krUischen  Schriften,  Biga, 
1793-94. 

Btaas  aber  den  Einfluss  desMimdes  aufdie  Witt&nmg,  Beri.  Jfonatsschr,,  May,  1794. 
Das  Ends  aOer  Dinge,  ib, ,  1794.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  IL  (2)  and  (9),  see  pp.  138, 9.— 
JV.] 

Zum  ewigen  Frieden,  ein  plUlosophisciher  Eniwwrf,  Konigsbeig,  1795;  2d  ed.,  t^., 
1798.     \Essays  and  Treatises,  L  (6),  see  p.  138.— 2V.] 

Zu  Somimering,  uber  das  Organ  der  8ede,  Konigsbeig,  1796.  Kant  expresses  the 
conjecture,  that  the  water  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain  may  be  the  agent  for  transmitting 
affections  from  one  brain-fibre  to  another. 

Yon  einem  neuerdings  erhobenen  wmehmen  T&ne  in  der  PhUosopMe,  Bert,  Manatsschr. , 
May,  1796.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  II.  (5),  see  p.  189.— TV.]  (Against  Platonizmg 
sentimental  philosophers.)  Ausgleichung  eines  auf  Missverstand  beruhenden  mathemaii- 
sehen  Streits,  ib.,  Oct.,  1796.  (A  few  words  in  explanation  of  an  expression  employed  by 
Kant,  which,  taken  literally,  was  inajypropiiate ;  he  desires  the  same  to  be  understood 
in  its  right  sense  from  its  connection.)  Verkdndigung  des  nahen  Abschlusses  eines 
Tractates  zu  ewigen  Frieden  in  der  FhUosophie,  BerL  Manatsschr,,  Dec.,  1796.  (Against 
Joh.  Georg  Schlosser.) 

Metaphysische  Anfangsgrunde  der  Eeehtskhre,  Konigsbeig,  1797 ;  2d  ed.,  1798.  Me- 
taphysischs  Anfangsgrunde  der  Tugendtehre,  Konigsbeig,  1797;  2d  ed.,  1803.  These 
two  works  bear  in  common  the  title :  Metaphysik  der  8itten  (Parts  I.  and  H). 

Ueber  ein  vermeintes  Seeht,  aus  MenscherUiebe  zu  lUgen,  Bert,  Bl&tter,  1797. 

Der  StreU  der  FaeuMten,  containing  also  the  essay:  Von  der  Maeht  des  Oemuthes, 
dureh  den  biossen  Vorsatz  seiner  krankhaften  GtfUhUMdster  zu  toerden,  Konigsberg,  1798. 

Anthropologie  in  pragmaUscIter  Hinsicfvt,  Konigsbeig,  1798. 

Vorrede  zu  JaAkmaniCs  Prufung  der  Kantischen  BdigionspMosophie  in  SinsieJU  auf 
die  ihr  beigetegte  AehhUeTikeit  mit  dem  reinen  MysUdsmus,  Konigsbeig,  1800.  Nadh' 
9chrifl  eines  Freandes  zu  EeHsberffs  Vorrede  eu  MieOc^s  litthauisehem  Worterbuch,  Ko- 
nigsbeig, 1800. 

Kanfs  Logik,  edited  by  J.  B.  Josche,  Konigsberg,  1800.  [Transl.  by  J.  Biohardson, 
see  above,  p.  139. — -TV.] 

Kanffs  physiseke  OeograpMe,  ed.  by  Bink,  Konigsberg,  1802-1803. '  (Of.  on  this  work 
Beuscfale,  in  the  article  above  cited,  pp.  62-65.) 

Kant  aber  Pddagogik,  cd.  by  Rink,  Konigsbeig,  1803. 

The  complete  editions  of  KanVs  works  contain,  further,  letters,  explanations,  and 
other  minor  written  deliverances  of  Kant.    With  Kant^s  co-operation,  bia  "  V^amisehU 
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Sefir{ltm^  were  pabliahed  by  Tieftnmk,  in  8  toI&,  Halle,  1799,  and  several  minor 
works,  by  Bink,  Konigsberg,  1800.  A  mannacript  on  the  Meta^ydos  of  Nature^  on 
which  Kant  labored  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  has  never  been  published ;  see  (Gin- 
Bcher  ?)  in  the  Preuss,  Jahrbueher,  ei  by  Haym,  I.,  1858,  pp.  80-84,  Schubert,  in  the 
N,  preuss,  Provineialbtatt^  Konigsb.,  1858,  pp.  58-61,  aud  particularly  Budolf  Beicke, 
in  the  AUpreuss.  MmcUsschr.^  Vol.  I.,  Konigsberg,  18G4,  pp.  74^749. 

Kant's  oritioal  writings  were  translated  into  Latin  by  F.  G.  Bom,  4  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1796-98 ;  other  translations  are  citedby  Tennemann,  inhia^ruTulrto  derOeaeh.darPkSoi.y 
6th  ed.,  Leips.,  1829,  ad  g  388,  p.  486  seq.,  and  in  Vol.  XL  of  the  edition  of  Bosenkranz 
and  Schubert,  p.  217  seq.,  and  by  others.  An  account  of  French  translations  is  given 
by  J.  B.  Meyer,  in  Fichte's  ZeiUehr.,  XXIX.,  HaUe,  1856,  p.  129  seq.  Of  English 
translations  we  may  here  mention,  in  addition  to  those  cited  in  the  following  para- 
graph, J.  .W.  Semple's  translation  of  the  Orundlegung  2ur  Metaph,  der  Bitten^  together 
with  extracts  from  others  of  Kant*s  ethical  works  (Edinburgh,  1836),  of  which  a  new 
edition  has  recently  been  published,  bearing  the  title :  ^*  The  Metaphysics  of  Ethics,^ 
with  an  Introduction  by  H.  Calderwood  (but  without  Semple^s  introduction  and  supple- 
ment), Edinburgh,  1869. 

§  122.  By  the  critique  of  the  reason  Kant  understands  the  examina- 
tion of  the  origin,  extent,  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Pure 
reason  is  his  name  for  reason  independent  of  all  experience.  The 
"  Cntiqtce  of  the  Pure  Reason  "  subjects  the  pure  speculative  reason 
to  a  critical  scrutiny.  Kant  holds  that  this  scrutiny  must  precede  all 
other  philosophical  procedures.  Kant  terms  every  philosophy,  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  experience  without  having  previously  justified 
this  act  by  an  examination  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  a  form  of 
"Dogmatism;"  the  philosophical  limitation  of  knowledge  to  expe- 
rience he  calls  "  Empiricism ;"  philosophical  doubt  as  to  all  knowledge 
transcending  experience,  in  so  far  as  tliis  doubt  is  grounded  on  tlie 
insufiiciency  of  all  existing  attempts  at  demonstration,  and  not  on  an 
examination  of  tlio  hmnan  faculty  of  knowledge  in  general,  is  termed 
by  him  "  Skepticism,"  and  his  own  philosophy,  which  makes  all  fur- 
ther philosophizing  dependent  on  the  result  of  sucli  an  examination, 
"  Criticism."  Criticism  is  "  transcendental  philosophy  "  or  "  transcen- 
dental idealism,"  in  so  far  as  it  inquires  into  and  then  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  transcendent  knowledge,  i.  ^.,  of  knowledge  respecting 
what  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience. 

Kant  sets  out  in  his  critique  of  the  reason  with  a  twofold  division 
of  judgments  (in  particular,  of  categorical  judgments).  With  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  he  divides  them 
into  analytical  or  elucidating  judgments — where  the  predicate  can  bo 
found  in  the  conception  of  the  subject  by  simple  analysis  of  the  latter 
or  is  identical  with  it  (in  wliich  latter  case  the  analytical  judgment  is 
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an  identical  one) — and  synthetic  or  amplificative  judgments — ^where 
the  predicate  is  not  contained  in  the  concept  of  the  subject,  but  is 
added  to  it     The  principle  of  analytical  judgments  is  the  principle  of 
identity  and  contradiction ;  a  synthetic  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  can- 
not be  formed  from  the  conception  of  its  subject  on  the  basis  of  this 
principle  alone.    Kant  further  discriminates,  with  reference  to  their 
origin  as  parts  of  human  knowledge,  between  judgments  d  priori  and 
judgments  d posteriori;  by  the  latter  he  understands  judgments  of 
experience,  but  by  judgments  d^^r^a^j  in  the  absolute  sense,  those 
which  are  p^omp1pii^]y  JTidfipfindent  of  ^11  f>vpfiyjfiTif»ft^  and  in  the  rela- 
tive sense,  those  which  are  based  indirectly  on  experience,  or  in  which 
the  conceptions  employed,  though  not  derived  immediately  from  expe- 
rience, are  deduced  from  others  that  were  so  derived.     As  absolute 
judgments  d  priori  Kant  regards  all  those  which  have  the  marks  of 
necessity  and  strict  universality,  assuming  (what  he  does  not  prove,  but 
simply  posits  as  self-evident,  although  his  whole  system  depends  upon 
it)  that  necessity  and  strict  universality  are  derivable  from  no  combi- 
nation of  experiences,  but  only  independently  of  all  experience.    All 
analytical  judgments  are  judgments  d  priori/  for  although  the  sub- 
ject-conception may  have  been  obtained    through    experience,  yet 
to  its  analysis,  from  which  the  judgment  results,  no  further  expe- 
rience is  necessaiy.     Synthetic  judgments,  on  the  contrary,  fall  into 
two  classes.    If  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  ef- 
fected by  the  aid  of  experience,  the  judgment  is  synthetic  d  poste- 
riari;  if  it  is  effected  apart  from  all  experience,  it  is  synthetic  d 
priori.    Kant  holds  the  existence  of  judgments  of  the  latter  class  to  be 
imdeniable ;  for  among  the  judgments  which  are  recognized  as  strictly 
universal  and  apodictical,  and  which  are  consequently,  according  to 
Kant's  assumption,  judgments  d  priori^  he  finds  judgments  which 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  to  be  synthetic.    Among  these 
belong,  first  of  all,  most  mathematical  judgments.     Some  of  the  fim- 
damental  judgments  of  arithmetic  {e,  y.,  a=a)  are,  indeed,  according 
to  Kant,  of  an  analytical  nature ;  but  the  rest  of  them,  together  with 
all  geometrical  judgments,  are,  in  his  view,  synthetic,  and,  since  they 
have  the  marks  of  strict  universality  and  necessity,  are  synthetic  judg- 
ments d  priori.    The  same  character  pertains,  according  to  Kant,  to  the 
most  general  propositions  of  physics,  such  as,  for  example,  that  in  ^1  the 
changes  of  the  material  w^rld  tiie  quantity  of  inatter  remains  unchanged. 
These  propositions  are  known  to  be  true  apait  trom  all  experience, 
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since  they  are  nniveiBal  and  apodictieal  judgments ;  and  yet  they  aie 
not  obtamed  through  a  mere  analysis  of  the  conceptions  of  their  snb- 
jectSy  for  the  predicate  adds  something  to  those  conceptions.  In  like 
manner,  finally,  are  all  metaphysical  principles,  at  least  in  their  ten- 
dency, synthetic  judgments  d  prioriy  e,  g.j  the  principle,  that  eveiy 
event  must  have  a  cause.  And  if  the  principles  of  metaphysics  are 
not  altogether  incontrovertible,  yet  those  of  mathematics  at  least  are 
established  beyond  all  dispute.  There  exist,  therefore,  concludes 
Kant,  synthetic  judgments  d  priori  or  judgments  of  the  pure  reason. 
The  fundamental  question  of  his  Critique  becomes,  then :  How  are 
synthetic  judgments  d  priori  possible  ? 

The  answer  given  is:  Synthetic  judgments  a  priori  are  possible/T" 
because  man  brings  to  the  material  of  knowledge,  which  he  acquires  1 
empirically  in  virtue  of  his  receptivity,  certain  pure  forms  of  knowl-  I 
edge,  which  he  himself  creates  in  virtue  of  his  spontaneity  and  inde-  ( 
pendently  of  all  experience  and  into  which  he  fits  all  given  material. 
These  forms,  which  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  aU  expe- 
rience, are  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  objects 
of  experience,  because  whatever  is  to  be  an  object  for  me,  must  take  { 
on  the  forms  through  which  the  Ego^  my  original  consciousness,  or  the 
^^  transcendental  unity  of  apperception,''  shapes  all  that  is  presented  to 
it ;  they  have,  therefore,  objective  validity  in  a  synthetic  judgment  a 
priori.  But  the  objects,  with  reference  to  which  they  possess  this 
validity,  are  not  the  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental  objects,  i, «., 
objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  apart  from  our  mode  of  conceiving 
them ;  they  are  only  the  empirical  objects  or  the  phenomena  which 
exist  in  our  consciousness  in  the  form  of  mental  representations. 
The  things-in-themselves  are  unknowable  for  man.  Only  a  creative, 
divine  mind,  that  gives  them  reality  at  the  same  time  that  it  thinks 
them,  can  have  power  tndy  to  know  them.  AThings-in-themselves  do 
not  conform  themselves  to  the  forms  of  human  knowledge,  because  tlie 
human  consciousness  is  not  creative,  because  human  perception  is  not 
free  from  subjective  elements,  is  not  "  intellectual  intuition."  Nor  do 
the  forms  of  human  knowledge  conform  themselves  to  things-in-them- 
solves;  otherwise,  all  our  knowledge  would  be  empirical  and  with- 
out necessity  and  strict  universality.  But  all  empirical  objects,  since 
they  are  only  representations  in  our  minds,  do  conform  themselves  to 
tlie  forms  of  huma^  knowledge.  Hence  we  can  know  empirical  ob- 
jects or  phenomena,  but  only  these.    All  valid  i  priori  knowledge  has 
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respect  only  to  phenomena,  hence  to  objects  of  real  or  possible  expe- 
rience. 

The  forms  of  knowledge  are  forms  either  of  intuition  or  of  thought. 
The  "  Transcendental  Esthetic "  treats  of  the  former,  the  "  Trcm- 
scendentaZ  Xogic^^  of  the  latter. 

The  forms  of  intuition  are  space  and  time.  Space  is  the  form  of 
external  sensibility ;  time  is  the  form  of  internal  and  indirectly  of  ex- 
ternal sensibility.  On  the  d  priori  natiu^  of  space  depends  the  possi- 
bility of  geometrical,  and  on  the  d  priori  nature  of  time  depends  the 
possibility  of  arithmetical  judgments.  Things-in-themselves  or  tran- 
scendental objects  are  related  neither  to  space  nor  to  time ;  all  co-ex- 
istence and  succession  are  only  in  phenomenal  objects,  and  consequently 
only  in  the  perceiving  Subject. 

The  forms  of  thought  are  the  twelve  categories  or  original  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  on  which  all  the  forms  of  our  judgments  are 
conditioned.  They  are:  unity,  plurality,  totality, — ^reality,  negation, 
limitation, — substantiality,  causality,  reciprocal  action, — possibility, 
existence,  necessity.  On  their  d  priori  nature  depends  the  validity  of 
the  most  general  judgments,  which  lie  at  the  foimdation  of  all  empiri- 
cal knowledge.  The  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental  objects 
have  neiflier  unity  nor  plurality ;  they  are  not  substances,  nor  are  they 
subject  to  the  causal  relation,  or  to  any  of  the  categories ;  the  cate- 
gories are  applicable  only  to  the  phenomenal  objects  which  are  in  our 
consciousness. 

.  The  reason  strives  to  rise  above  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  un 
derstanding,  which  is  confined  to  the  finite  and  conditioned,  to  the 
unconditioned.  It  forms  the  idea  of  the  soul,  as  g^  substance  which 
ever  endures ;  of  the  world,  as  an  unlimited  causal  series ;  and  of  God, 
as  the  absolute  substance  and  union  of  all  perfections,  or  as  the  ^^most 
perfect  being."  Since  these  ideas  relate  to  objects  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  all  possible  experience,  they  have  no  theoretic  validity ;  if 
the  latter  is  claimed  for  them  (in  dogmatic*  metaphysics),  this  is  simply 
the  result  of  a  misleading  logic  founded  on  appearances,  or  of  dia- 
lectic. The  psychological  paralogism  confounds  the  unity  of  the  I — 
which  can  never  be  conceived  as  a  predicate,  but  only  and  always  as  a 
subject — ^with  the  simplicity  and  absolute  permanence  of  a  psychical 
substance.  Cosmology  leads  to  antinomies,  whose  mutually  contradic- 
tory members  are  each  equally  susceptible  of  indirect  demonstration,  if 
the  reality  of  space,  time,  and  the  categories  be  presupposed,  but 
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which,  with  the  refutation  of  this  supposition,  cease  to  exist,  Bational 
theology,  in  seeking  by  the  ontological,  cosmological,  and  physico-the- 
ological  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  becomes  involved  in 
a  series  of  sophistications.  Still,  these  ideas  of  the  reason  are  in  two 
respects  of  value :  (1)  theoretically,  when  viewed  not  as  constitutive 
principles,  through  which  a  real  knowledge  of  things-in-themselves 
can  be  obtained,  but  as  regulative  principles,  which  affirm  that,  how- 
ever far  empirical  investigation  may  at  any  time  have  advanced,  the 
sphere  of  objects  of  possible  experience  can  never  be  regarded  as  fully 
exhausted,  but  that  there  will  always  be  room  for  further  investiga- 
tion ;  (2)  practically,  in  so  far  as  they  render  conceivable  suppoations, 
to  which  the  practical  reason  conducts  with  moral  necessity.  _  __- 

In  the  "  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Physics "  Kant  seeks,  by 
reducing  matter  to  forces,  to  justify  a  dynamical  explanation  of 
nature. 

On  Kont^s  philosophy  in  genexal  and,  in  portdcnlar,  on  his  thooretical  phQoeophy  there  exist  nnmbcrlcsB 
works  by  EantianA,  semi-Kantiona,  and  anti-Kantians,  tho  most  important  of  which  will  bo  mentioned  below ; 
oomparo  in  regard  to  them  especially  tho  History  of  yantism,  by  Rosenkranz,  sabjoinod  as  VoL  XII.  to  his 
complete  edition  of  KonVs  works.    Of  the  relatively  recent  writers  on  the  snbjcctf  wo  may  name,  in  addition 
to  tho  authors  of  general  histories  of  philosophy,  and,  especially,  of  hlstorice  of  modem  philosophy  (Hcgel, 
Michelet,  Srdmann,  Knno  Fischer,  L  Horm.  Fichte,  Chalybaiu,  TJlrici,  Biedermann,  O.  Weigelt,  Barchoa  de 
Penho^n,  A.  Ott,  Willm,  and  others,  seo  above,  pp.  187)  the  following :  Charles  VUlers  {PhUost^Me  de  JSTani; 
Mete,  1801),  TLssot,  the  translator  of  the  Critiqao  of  Pare  Beaaon  {Critique  de  la  Rai9on  Pure,  8  (d.  en  firm- 
cca»i  Paris,  1864),  Amand  Saintes  {HiaUHre  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  PhUoeoplUe  de  Kant^  Paris  and  Hamborg,  1844X 
Bomi  (who  has  traoidated  and  annotated  several  of  Kant's  works),  Victor  Coo^  {Lemons  stir  la  phUoaopkle 
de  Kanty  delivered  in  1820,  Par.,  1843,  4th  ed..  Par.,  1864),  R  Manrial  {Le  SoepUcisme  combaUu  dasu  tei 
princtpee^  anatuse  et  diacuesion  dea  prindpee  du  aoepUdsme  de  Kanl,  1867),  Emile  Saisset  {Le  So^}tict»me^ 
jEn£9idime,  Pascal,  Kant,  Paris,  18G5,  Sd  ed.,  ibid.^  1867),  Pasqnolo  Goluppi  {Soffffio  Jlloaqflco  euOa  criUca 
deXia  oonnoaeerua,  Naples,  1819),  F.  A.  NitRch  (View  of  Kdnfa  Princtplea^  London,  1796),  A.  F.  M.  Wfllich 
(Elementa  qf  the  OWcal  PhUoaaphv^  London,  1798),  MeQdejohn  {Critique  qf  Pure  Season,  tranakUed  from 
the  German  qfimm,  Kant,  London,  1866),  and  fnrther,  among  others,  Th.  A.  SnabodisBen  {Beauttatederpht- 
'  loa.  Forschungen  fiber  die  Natur  der  menachUchen  Erkenntniaa  von  Plato  bia  Kant,  Marbarg,  1805X  £d.Beneke^ 
{Kant  una  dtephiloa.  Attfgabe  unaerer  Zeit,  Berlin,  18S3),  Mirbt  {Kant  und  aeine  NacJ^folgeri  Jena,  1&41X  J. 
0.  Glaser  {De principUa  phOoaopMa  Kantiana,  dtaa.  inaug.,  Halle,  1844),  Chr.  H.  Weissc  (Aa  loeUJiem  Stnne 
die  deutache  Philoaophiejettt  Ufieder  an  Kant  aUA  an  oHentiren  hat,  Ldpsic,  1847),  O.  Ulc  {Ceber  den  Jtattm 
und  die  Saumtheorie  dea  Ariat.  und  Kant,  HaUe,  1860),  Julius  Rnpp  {Imm,  Kant,  Hber  den  Charakter  aetner 
Phtloaophie  und  daa  VerhUUnlaa  deraelben  tntr  Gegenxcart,  Kontgsberg,  1867),  Joh.  Jaooby  {Kant  und  Lea- 
sing, Sede  tu  Kanf  a  Odmrtatag^eier,  KCnigsberg,  1859),  Theod.  Strfiter  {De  prindpiiaphiloa.  K.,  diaa. 
inaug.,  Bonn,  1869),  J.  B.  Meyee  {Ueber  den  Kritictamus  mit  beaonderer  SUdtaicht  a^fKa»t,  in  the  Zeita(^. 
f.  Ph.,  Vol.  87, 1860,  pp.  828-263,  and  VoL  89, 1861,  pp.  46-66),  L.  Noock  (/.  Kanfa  Anferstehung  aua  dem 
Qrabe,  seine  Lehre  urkundUch  dargestelU,  Leipsic,  1861 ;  Kant  mit  oder  ohne  romanttsdisn  Kopf,  in  Vol.  U. 
of  Oppenheim's  Deutsch,  Jahrb./Br  PoL  u.  Litt.,  1863X  the  anonymous  work  entitled  JS'in  Krg^nisa  aua  der 
Kritik  der  Kantischen  f)^eiheitalehre  (by  the  author  of  Daa  uiOtewuaate  Geiatealeben  und  die  gottHche  Qtfen- 
barung,  Leipmc,  1861),  Miohelis  {Die  Philoa.  KanCa  und  ihr  Einfluaa  a»f  die  Entwickhing  der  neueren  No- 
turuHasenedU^ft  in  ^'Katur  und  C^enbarung,^  VoL  VIIL,  Iflinster,  1862),  K.  F.  E.  Trahndorf  (ilrifCotelefuiut 
Kant,  Oder:  uku  iat  dfs  Vemunflt  in  the  Zeitadir.  far  die  luth.  TheoL  u.  Kirche,  1863,  pp.  93-126X  JoIl 
Huber  {Leasing  und  Kant  im  VerhSUntaa  aur  reUg.  Betoegung  dea  achtaehnten  Jahrhunderts,  in  tho  Deutsche 
Vlerte^fahraschri/t,  1864,  pp.  S41-206X  Theod.  Uers  {Ceber  die  Bedeuiung  der  Kantischen  Philos.  fUr  die 
Oegenwart,  In  the  Protest.  Jfonat^L,  ed.  by  H.  Gclaer,  Vol.  24,  No.  6,  Dec.,  1864,  pp.  375-388),  O.  Liebmann 
(Kant  und  die  Epigonen,  Stnttg.,  1866),  Ed.  Bodcr  (Das  Wort  it  priori,  eine  neue  KrUik  der  Kantischen 
Pfif.oaophie,  Frankf.-oa  thc-3I.,  ISCG),  TroaJcIcubarg  {(.'eb^T  cine  LiXcke  in  Kant' a  Beicch  ton  der  awf. 
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aaiietae/tden  SubiectMlUt  d€$  Baumef  und  der  ZeU^  eiA  IrUitchea  tmd  anUkritUchet  BtaU,  in  ITisL  BeUr.  t. 
rhOot.^  nL,  piK  215-876,  Euno  Flacher  und  Min  Kant^  eine  Entaegnuna,  Lcipsic,  18G9),  W.  FflUger  {Ueber 
KanCt  transoendenlale  jBathetik^  Inaognial  DiaserUtioD,  ICarbnig,  1867),  Biegmnnd  Levy  {Kctnfa  Krit.  d. 
".  Vem.  in  ihrem  V«rhctUniH9  zur  KrUik  der  Sprache^  Dissertation,  Bonn,  1868),  Gufitar  Knauer  {ConirHr 
wid  CotUradictoriachy  nebat  convergirenden  LefirstRcJten,/<3»tgeatelll,  und  KanCa  Kat^orieatafel  herichtigt^ 
Halle.  1868),  G.  Thicle  ( Wie  aind  iiunihet.  Urthella  der  MatAematUc  d  priori  mdgUch  f  Inang.  Dissert,  Halle, 
1668),  F.  Uebcnrcg  {Der  Grundgedanke  dea  Kantiachen  Kriticiamua  nach  aeiner  EntateAungaseU  und  aeinem 
loiaaenKlutfWchefi  Werth^  in  the  Altpreuaa.  JTonataachrift^  VL,  1869,  pp.  215-9S4),  Aug.  MiUler  {Die  Grund- 
tagen  der  KtmUachen  Philoaophie,  vom  naturwiaa.  StandpurikU  geaefteii,  iMct,  pp.  8S8-4S1),  W.  2k)Iton  (Aa> 
ojiiinaUon  qf  the  Prtndplea  cf  Kant  and  Hamilton^  London,  1869X  J.  B.  Meyer  {^KanCa  Payciiologle^  Berlin, 
1870).  Some  other  works,  oonocmincr  more  special  problems,  will  bo  mentioned  below  in  the  oonzse  of  tiio 
exposition.     [A.  E.  Krocger,  K,''a  Syat,  qf  'DranacendmtaUam,  in  J.  qfSpec  Ph,^  1869.— 2V.] 

By  the  "dogmatism  of  metaphysics,"  as  whose  most  important  exponent  he  men- 
tions Wolff,  Kant  understands  the  nniyersal  confidence  of  metaphysics  in  its  principles, 
independently  of  any  previons  critiqae  of  the  rational  faculty  itself,  merely  on  account 
of  its  saocess  in  the  employment  of  those  principles  (Slant  w,  Eberhard,  Ueber  eine 
Entdeckung,  etc.,  Rob.  and  Schubert's  ed.  of  Kant's  Works,  L,  p.  452),  or  the  dogmatic 
procedure  of  the  reason  (aiguing  rigidly  from  philosophical  conceptions)  without  pre- 
vious critique  of  its  own  power  (Pref.  to  2d  orig.  ed.  of  the  C7r.  of  Pure  i?.,  p.  xxxv). 
By  skepticism,  as  maintained  especially  by  David  Hume,  Kant  understands  a  general 
mjfitrust  of  the  pure  reason,  without  previous  critique  of  the  same,  merely  on  account 
of  the  contradictory  nature  of  its  assertions  (td.,  I.  p.  452).  Kant  holds  that  from 
the  empirical  stand-point  the  enstence  of^God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  proved,  since  both  lie  completely  bgyoncl  the  range  of  experience^  and  sees  in 
Locke's  attempt  to  prove  them  an  inconsequence  {Cr.  qf  Hie  Pare  i?.,  Bos.  and  Schu., 
pp.  127  and  822  seq.),  so  that  to  him  skepticism  appears  as  the  neccssazy  result  of  em- 
piricism. The  pure  reason,  in  its  dogmatic  use,  must  appear  before  the  critioal  eye  of 
a  higher  and  judicial  reason  {ib.  p.  767) ;  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  is  the  true 
tribunal  for  all  controversies  of  the  reason  (p.  779) ;  to  proceed  critically  in  dealing 
with  everything  which  pertains  to  metaphysics,  is  the  maxim  of  a  universal  mistrust  of 
all  synthetio  propositions  of  metaphysics,  so  long  as  a  universal  ground  of  their  possi- 
bility in  the  essentiid  conditions  of  our  cognitive  faculties  has  not  been  made  patent 
(t».  Eberhard,  I.  p.  452).  Kant  defines  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  as  meaning 
an  examination  of  the  rational  faculty  in  general,  in  respect  of  all  the  directions,  in 
which  it  may  strive  to  attain  to  knowledge  independently  of  experience ;  it  is  there- 
fore that  which  decides  whether  any  metaphysics  whatever  is  possible,  and  determines 
not  only  the  extent  and  limits,  but  also  the  sources  of  the  same,  but  all  on  the  basis  of 
principles  (Pref.  to  1st  ed.  of  the  CrU,  of  Pure  R.).  Boason  is,  according  to  Kant,l 
the  faculty  which  contains  the  principles  of  knowledge  d  priori,  and  pure  rcason_^ei 
faculty  of  principles,  by  which  knowledge  absolutely  d  yriim  is  evolved.  The  critique 
of  the  pure  reason,  which  passes  judgment  on  the  sources  and  limits  of  the  latter,  is 
the  pre-condition  of  a  system  of  the  pure  reason  or  of  all  pure  d  priori  knowl- 
edge.* 

Against  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason,  as  undertaken  by  Kant,  it  has  been 
objected  that  thought  can  only  be  scrutinized  by  thought,  and  that  to  seek  to  examine 
the  nature  of  thought  antecedently  to  all  real  thinking,  is  therefore  to  attempt  to  think 
before  thinking,  or  like  attempting  to  learn  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water 

*  The  Aristotelian  and  Wolffian  iheoiy  of  the  faculties  of  the  sool  was  simply  adopted  in  its  fmidamcntal 
features  by  Kant,  and  in  certain  particnliua  modiiled,  but  not  made  the  subject  of  a  radical  critique.  How 
unfortunate  this  was  for  hie  critique  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  Uerbart,  in  particular,  has  pointed  out. 
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(H^gel).  But  this  objection  is  refated  by  the  distinction  between  pre-critical  and 
critioo-philoBophio  thinking.  The  former  mnst  nndoubtedly  precede  the  critiqiie  of 
the  reason,  but  mnst  finally  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  which  is  to  it  what  optics 
is  to  seeing.  But  after  that  through  critical  reflection  the  origin  and  extent  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  measure  and  kind  of  its  validity  have  been  ascertained,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible for  philosophic  thought  on  this  basis  to  make  further  advances,  (fit  my  Sjfst.  of 
Loffie,  %  31,  and  Kuno  Fischer's  work,  cited  above.) 

Kant  traces  the  genesis  of  his  critique  of  the  reason  to  the  stimnlus  which  he 
received  from  Hume.  He  says  (in  the  Introduction  to  the  Prokgamena),  that  after 
Locke's  and  Leibnitz's  essays  on  the  human  imdeistanding,  nay,  more,  since  the ' 
first  rise  of  metaphysics,  nothing  more  important  had  appeared  in  this  field  of  inquizy 
than  the  skepticism  of  Hume.  Hume  ^*  brought  no  light  into  this  species  of  knowl- 
edge, but  he  struck,  nevertheless,  a  spark  from  which  a  light  might  well  have  been 
kindled,  if  it  had  fallen  on  susceptible  tinder."  ^'I  confess  freely  that  it  was  the 
exception  taken  by  David  Hume"  (to  Hhe  conception  of  causality),  **  which  many 
years  ago  first  interrupted  my  dogmatic  slumber,  and  gave  to  my  inquiries  in  the 
field  of  speculative  philosophy  an  altogether  new  direction.  I  tried  first  whether 
Hume's  objections  might  not  be  generalized,  and  soon  found  that  the  conception  of  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  was  far  from  being  the  only  one  through  which  the  un- 
derstanding conceives  (i|?rk?ri  connections  among  things,  but  rather  that  metaphysics 
was  filled  only  with  the  hke  conceptions.  I  sought  to  assure  myself  of  their  number, 
and  having  succeeded  according  to  my  wish,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  a  single  princi- 
ple, I  proceeded  to  the  deduction  of  these  conceptions,  of  which  I  was  now  assured, 
that  they  were  not,  as  Hume  had  apprehended,  of  empirical  derivation,  but  that  they 
originated  in  the  pure  understanding." 

Kant  applies  the  epithet  iranacendental  not  to  all  knowledge  d  priori^  but  only  to  the 
knowledge  that  and  how  certain  notions  (intuitions  or  conceptions)  are  applied  solely 
d  priori  or  are  possible.  In  distinction  from  transcendental  knowledge,  Kant  calls  that 
a  transcendent  use  of  conceptions,  which  goes  beyond  all  possible  experience.  The 
critique  of  the  reason,  which  is  itself  transcendental,  demonstrates  the  illegitimacy  of 
all  transcendent  employment  of  the  reason. 

The  order  of  the  investigation  in  the  **  GrUique  of  the  Pure  Eeason^^  is  as  follows : 
In  the  Introduction  Kant  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  actual  existence  of  knowledge 
bearing  the  character  peculiar  to  what  he  terms  "synthetic  judgments  d  priori,^^  and 
raises  the  question,  how  these  judgments  are  possible.  He  finds  that  their  possibility 
depends  on  certain  purely  subjective  forms  of  intuition,  viz. :  space  and  time,  and  on 
like  forms  of  the  understanding,  which  he  terms  categories ;  out  qf^  the  l^^r  grg^  ^ 
^  ideas  oLthe  reason.  Kant  divides  the  whole  complex  of  his  investigations  into  the 
Transcendental  Elementary  Doctrine  and  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method  (fol- 
lowing the  division  of  formal  logic  customary  in  his  time).  The  Transcendental  Ele- 
mentary Doctrine  treats  of  the  materials,  and  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method 
of  the  plan  or  formal  conditions  of  a  complete  isystem  of  the  cognitions  of  the  pure 
speculative  reason.  The  Transcendental  Elementary  Doctrine  is  divided  into  Transcen- 
dental Esthetic  and  Logic,  the  former  treating  of  the  pure  intuitions  of  sense,  Ri:>aco 
and  time,  and  the  latter  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  understanding.  The  part  of  the 
Transcendental  Logfic,  which  sets  forth  the  elements  of  the  puro  knowledge  of  the 
understanding  and  the  principles  without  which  no  object  whatever  can  be  thought,  is 
the  Transcendental  Analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Logic  of  Truth.  The  seoond  x>art 
of  the  Transcendental  Logic  is  the  Transcendental  Dialectic,  t.  e. ,  the  critique  of  the 
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^tmderstanding  and  the  reason  in  lespect  of  their  hjper-phjsical  nse,  a  critique  ~6f  the 
false  dialectical  semblanoe  which  arises  when  the  pnre  cognitions  of  the  nnderstanding 
and  reason  are  applied,  not  solely  to  the  objects  of  experience,  bnt  there,  where  no 
object  is  given,  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  and  when,  therefore,  a  material  nse  is 
made  of  the  merely  formal  principles  of  the  pnre  understanding.  The  Transcendental 
Doctrine  of  Method  contains  four  chapters,  bearing  the  titles :  The  Discipline  of  the 
Pure  Reason,  its  Canon,  its  Architectonic,  and  its  Histoiy.  (The  Tr.  Esthetic  relates 
especially  to  the  possibility  of  mathematics,  the  Analytic  to  that  of  Physics,  the  Dialec- 
tic to  that  of  all  metaphysics,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Method  to  that  of  metaphysics  as  a 
science.) 

All  oar  knowledge,  says  Eant  in  the  Introduction,  begins  with  experience,  but  not  all 
knowledge  springs  from  experience.  Experience  is  a  continuous  combination  (syn- 
thesis) of  perceptions.  Experience  is  the  first  product  which  the  understanding  brings 
forth,  after  it  has  gone  to  work  upon  the  raw  material  of  sensations.  But  now  Kant 
asserts  (a£9rming  in  regard  to  all  logical  combinations  of  experiences  what  is  true  only 
of  isolated  experiences  and  of  the  most  elementary  form  of  induction,  ^^per  mwrnera^ 
tkmem  nmpUeem  '0 :  ^'  Experience  tells  us,  indeed,  what  is,  but  not  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  80  and  not  otherwise ;  hence  she  gives  us  no  true  universalily ; "  necessity  and 
strict  (not  merely  ^^comparative*')  universality  are  for  Eant  the  sure  signs  of  non- 
empirical  cognition.  *  Knowledge  not  originating  in  experience  is  defined  by  Kant  as 
*^d  priori  knowledge."!  Kant  distinguishes  as  foUows:  ^^It  may  be  customary  to 
say  of  much  of  our  knowledge,  derived  from  experimental  sources,  that  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring  it  or  tiiat  we  possess  it  d  priori,  because  we  derive  it  not  immediately  from 
experience,  but  from  a  imlversal  rule,  which  Itself,  nevertheless,  we  have  borrowed 
from  exi>erience ;  but  in  what  follows  we  shall  understand  by  cognitions  d  priori  those 
which  take  place  independently,  not  of  this  or  that,  but  of  all  experience  whatever ; 
opposed  to  them  are  empirical  cognitions,  or  such  as  are  possible  only  d posteriori,  i.  e.\ 
through  experience ;  of  d  priori  cognitions  those  are  called  pure  with  which  no  em- 
pirical elements  whatever  are  mixed."  X 

*  In  tliGse  pre-suppoBitions,  which  Kant  never  qneetionod,  althongh  ho  never  snbjected  them  to  a  critical 
examination,  is  contained  the  vpStroy  ^cv3of,  from  which,  with  great  (although  not  abeolute)  cansistency 
the  whole  system  of  "  Criticism"  grew  up.  The  principle  of  gravitation,  which  is  strictly  muversal  in  its 
truth,  and  yet,  as  Elant  admits,  is  derived  from  experience,  is  alone  enough  to  refute  him.  The  simpler  the 
snbject  of  a  science,  so  much  the  more  certain  la  tho  universal  validity  of  its  iuductively-acquired  prlnciploe, 
BO  that  from  arithmetic  (quantity)  to  geometry  (quantity,  together  with  motion  and  form),  mechanics  (quan- 
tity, form  and  motion,  and  gravity),  etc.,  a  gradation  in  the  measure  of  certainty  and  not,  as  Kant  affirms,  an 
absolute  diflorenoe  between  universality  (here  strict,  there  merely  " comparative^^),  subsist?.  The  empirical 
basis  of  Geometry  is  admitted  by  mathematicians  of  such  weight  as  Ricnuum  and  Helmholtz.  Bays  the  former 
(B.  Biemann,  U^ber  die  Hj/potheseru,  toelche  der  OeomUrU  m  Orunde  Uegen^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
BcientifLo  Association  of  GOtdngen,  1867,  p.  2 ;  also  printed  separately ;— written  in  18S4) :  "  The  qualities  by 
which  space  is  distinguished  from  other  conceivable  magnitudes  of  three  dimensionB,  can  only  be  learned  from 
experience.^  (For  the  views  of  Hclmholtz,  see  his  essay  on  the  "Facta  which  He  at  the  Basis  of  Geometry," 
in  tho  Naduriclden  der  Kgl.  Oes,  der  Wist,  nt  OoUingen^  June  S,  1868,  pp.  103-221.  Cf,  the  Supplement  to 
the  3d  edition  of  my  System  d.  Loglk,  Bonn,  1868,  p.  4S7.)  Whatever  is  strictly  demonstrated  is  apodictically 
certain ;  such,  therefore,  is  the  following  of  a  proposition  in  demonstration  from  its  premises ;  but  to  tcnn 
axioms  "apodictically  certain"  is  a  misuse  of  the  words. 

t  "  A  priori  knowledge  "  means,  in  tho  sense  usual  since  tho  time  of  Aristotie,  *'  knowledge  of  effects  from 
*  their  real  causes,"  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  poesesses,  undoubtedly,  the  attributes  of  neoeflsity  or  apodictical 
truth ;  Kant  adopts  the  expression  for  his  extravagant  conoeption  of  a  knowledge,  whose  certainty  is  inde- 
pendent-of  all  experience,  and  claims  for  this  knowledge  likewise,  or  rather  exclusively,  tho  attribute  of 
apodicticity. 

X  But  herewith  the  point  of  view  of  the  Aristotelian  division— ocoording  to  which,  by  d  priori  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  effects  from  their  causes  was  understood,  and  the  rovcrso  by  knowledge  d  po9teriori — if 
11 
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With  the  division  of  cognitions  into  d  priori  and  empirical  cognitionB,  Kant  joins 
the  second  division  of  them  into  analytical  and  synthetic.  By  analytical  judgments  he 
understands  those  in  which  the  predicate  B  belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  something 
which  tras  already  contained,  but  not  previously  observed,  in  this  concept  A ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  judgment :  aU  bodies  (extended,  impenetrable  substances)  axe  extend- 
ed. But  by  synthetic  judgments  he  understands  those  in  which  the  predicate  B  lies 
without  the  subject-concept  A,  although  connected  with  it ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
judgment :  all  bodies  (extended,  impenetrable  substances)  are  heavy.  In  analytical 
judgments  the  connection  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  conceived  by  the  aid  of 
the  notion  of  identity,  but  in  synthetic  judgments,  without  the  aid  of  that  notion;  the 
former  are  based  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but  for  the  latter  another  principle 
is  necessary.* 

By  analytical  judgments  our  knowledge  is  not  augmented;  only  a  conception, 
which  we  already  possessed,  is  decomposed  into  its  parts.  But  in  the  case  of  synthetic 
judgments  I  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  something  else, 
=  X,  on  which  the  understanding  may  rest,  in  order  to  recognize  a  predicate,  which  is 
not  contained  in  that  conception,  as  yet  belonging  to  it.  In  the  case  of  empirical 
judgments,  or  judgments  of  experience,  all  of  which  are,  as  such,  ^jrnthetic,  this  neces- 
sity occasions  no  difficulty ;  for  this  x  is  my  full  experience  of  the  object,  which  I 
think  through  the  concept  A,  which  concept  covers  only  a  part  of  this  experience.    But 

exchanged  for  another.  This  Aristotelian  usage  was  presenred  by  Leibnitz,  who  says  in  an  EpisL  ad  J, 
7%omcutum^  1660  (Opera  PliUoa.^  ed.  Erdm.,  p.  61) :  ConUrucekme8,^ntranim  tuiu  motiu ;  Jam  ex  construe- 
tUmibits  affectUmes  de  Jiguris  demonatrantury  ergo  ex  motu  et  per  coneequetu  d  priori  et  ex  cauea,  and 
still  later  identifies  connaltre  d  priori  with  connaUre  par  lea  causa,  and  only  occasionally  employ's  instead 
the  phraseology  "ixir  dea  dSmonstrationa,'"  referring,  doabtleas,  especially  to  demonstrations  from  the  real 
cause ;  cf .  the  passages  cited  in  my  Log.,  3d*cd.,  §  T8,  p.  176  seq.  Leaving  out  the  last-mentioned  qoalifi- 
cation  (ex  oauaa),  Wolff,  less  exactly,  identifies  emere  veritatem  d  priori  with  eOcere  nondum  cognita 
ex  aiUs  ooffiUUa  ratiodnando,  and  consequently  eruere  veritatem  d  poateriori  with  aolo  aettstt.  In  this  be 
was  foQowed  by  Baumgarten,  and  the  latter  by  Kant,  who  adds,  however,  the  further  distinction  of  the 
absolute  and  the  relative  d-priori,  which  is  completely  heterogeneous  to  the  original  use  of  the  expreasioii. 
Knowledge  d  priori,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  is  not  knowledge  proximately  independent  of  experience,  tc 
which  another  species  of  knowledge,  independent  of  aU  experience,  could  be  related  as  pure  to  impure;  it  is 
based,  rather,  on  the  greatest  and  most  complete  variety  of  logically  elaborated  experiences,  and  is  only  Indo- 
pendent  of  experience  in  respect  of  the  contents  of  the  logical  conclusion.  So,e.g.,  the  calculation  in  advance 
of  any  astronomical  phenomenon  is,  indeed,  independent  of  our  experience  of  this  phenomenon  itsdf,  bat 
yet  depends,  partly  on  numerous  other  data  empirically  established,  partly  on  the  Newtonian  principle  of 
gravitation,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  calculation,  and  which,  as  Kant  admits,  was  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  fall  of  bodies  and  of  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  and  planets.  A  judgment  independent  of 
all  experience  would,  if  such  a  judgment  were  possible,  possess,  not  the  highest  degree  of  certainty,  bnt  no 
certainty  at  all,  and  would  be  a  mere  prejudice.  Apart  from  all  experience  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
whatever,  mnoh  les8»  what  Kant  pretends,  apodictical  knowledge.  Just  as  machines,  with  which  we  sorpasr 
the  results  of  mere  manual  labor,  are  not  made  without  hands  by  magic,  but  only  ihroni^  the  nae  of 
the  hands,  so  the  demonstrative  reasoning,  by  which  we  go  beyond  the  results  of  isolated  experience  and 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary,  is  not  effected  independently  of  all  experience  through  snbjectiTe 
forms  of  incomprehensible  origin,  but  only  by  the  logical  combination  of  experiences  according  to  the  indno* 
tive  and  deductive  methods  on  the  basis  of  the  order  immanent  in  things  themsdves. 

•  This  use  of  the  terms  analytical  and  synthetic  la  rightly  discriminated  by  Kant  himself  from  the  oosn- 
mon  usage,  which  denomhiates  analytical  the  method  proceeding  through  the  analysis  of  the  data  given  to  the 
cognition  of  conditions  and  ultimately  of  principles,  and  synthetic  the  method  proceeding  by  deduction  from 
principles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conditioned  :  Kant  prefers  to  call  these  methods,  respectively,  regioouive 
and  progressive.  The  Kantian  conception  of  the  analytical  judgment  is  an  amplification  of  the  oonoeptlon  of 
the  identical  judgment ;  in  the  latter  the  whole  subject-concept,  in  the  former  either  the  whole  or  some  one 
element  of  it  oonstltutea  the  predicate.  Btill  the  phraseology  rather  than  the  idea  is  d«w  ;  eadisr  losiciaiis 
had  difctiogulshed  between  partially  identical  and  absoliitcly  identical  judgments 
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for  gynthetic  judgments  d  priori  this  resort  is  altogether  wanting.  What  Is  the  z,  on 
which  the  understanding  rests  for  its  authority,  when  it  believes  itself  to  have  found, 
outside  of  the  conception  A,  a  predicate  foreign  to  the  same  and  yet  connected  (and 
that,  too,  necessarily)  with  it?  In  other  words :  How  are  synthetic  judgment9»d  priori 
possible  f  This  is  the  fundamental  question  for  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  (of  the 
reason  independent  of  experience). 

Kant  believes  himself  able  to  point  out  three  kinds  of  synthetic  judgments  d  piiori 
ns  actually  existing,  namely,  mathematical,  .physical,  and  metaphysical.  Mathematics 
and  physics  contain  undisputed  examples  of  universal  and  apodictical  knowledge ;  the 
affirmations  of  metaphysics  ore  disputed,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
metaphysics  is  possible ;  but  in  their  tendency  all  properly  metaphysical  propositions 
are  also  synthetic  judgments  d  priori. 

Mathematical  judgments,  says  Kant,  are  all  synthetic  (although  Kant  admits  that  a 
few  mathematical  axioms,  such  a3a  =  a,  a+b  7  a,  are  really  analytical  aflSrmations, 
asserting,  however,  that  they  serve  only  as  links  in  the  chain  of  method,  not  as  princi* 
pies).  One  would,  says  Kant,  indeed  at  first  think  the  proposition,  7+6=12,  to  be 
merely  analytical,  following,  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  sum  of  7  and  5.  But  this  conception  contains  no  intimation  as  to  what 
the  particular  number  is,  in  which  the  two  numbers  mentioned  are  resumed.  Some- 
thing in  addition  to  these  conceptions  is  neoessaiy,  and  we  must  call  to  our  aid  some 
image  which  corresponds  with  one  of  them,  say  of  one^s  five  fingers  or  of  five  points, 
and  so  add  one  after  the  other  the  five  unities  given  in  this  image  to  the  conception 
of  seven.* 

No  more,  says  Kant,  are  any  of  the  principles  of  pure  geometiy  analytical.  That 
the  straight  line  is  the  shortest  one  between  two  points,  is  a  synthetic  proposition ;  for 
my  conception  of  straightness  contains  nothing  respecting  length,  but  only  a  quality; 
the  aid  of  intuition  f  must  be  called  in,  through  which  alone  the  synthesis  is  possible. :( 

Physics,  says  Kant  further,  also  contains  synthetic  judgments  d priori;  e.  g.,m  all 
changes  of  the  material  world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  unchanged ;  in  all  com- 

*  Bat  in  facfc  this  didactio  eocpodicnt  is  no  sdcntiflc  necessity ;  it  Ls  saifident  for  the  ease  in  hand,  that  wo 
go  back  to  the  definitions :  two  is  the  sam  of  one  and  one,  three  the  som  of  two  and  one,  eta,  onS  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  decadal  qrstem,  and  to  the  principle,  which  Is  derived  from  the  conception  of  a  sum  (as  the  whole 
nomber,  making  atatractlan  of  the  qnestion  of  order),  viz. :  that  the  order,  in  which  the  constitncnt  parts  of 
tile  flom  are  taken,  is  indifferent  for  tiie  sum.  We  find  given  In  actual  experience  similar  objects,  which  can 
be  indnded  under  the  same  ooooeption  and  hence  numbered ;  from  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  arithmetio 
follow  then  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  as  uialytical  judgments,  and  from  these  the  rest 
follow  syllogifiticaUy. 

t  [itnacAommijF— external  or  internal  preception,  or  its  product,  incomplcx  representation,  r^^rcesentatio 

X  Unquestionably  the  affirmations  of  geometry  are  synthetic.  But  the  fundamental  principles  of  geome- 
try, e.  0.<t  that  qnoe  has  three  dimensions,  that  there  is  only  one  straight  line  between  two  points,  have  asser- 
torical,  not  apodictical  certain^ ;  the  geometrician  is  aware  of  the  throe  dimensions  of  space  only  as  facts  and 
is  unable  to  giye  any  reason  why  space  must  have  exactly  three  and  not  two  or  four  dimensions ;  but  this 
assertorical  truth  is  obtained  by  abstraction,  induction,  and  other  logical  operations,  founded  on  numerous 
experiences  of  spatial  relations.  The  order  of  figures  in  space,  which  attains  to  expression  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  geometry,  and  which  may  be  reduced  philosophically  to  the  principle  of  the  non-dependence  of 
form  on  magnitude,  oonflima  the  truth  of  these  principles,  but  is  itself  grounded  in  the  objoctivo  nature  of 
qxKe  itself ;  nothing  proves  its  merely  subjective  character.  From  the  fundamental  affirmations  of  geometry 
the  othijrB  follow  syllogistically ;  the  latter  are  apodictically,  and  not  merely  empirically,  certain,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  demonstrated  from  the  former  and  not  founded  on  direct  experience ;  in  this  sense,  but  only  in  this, 
is  geometry  an  apodictical  and,  aooording  to  tho  Aristotelian,  but  by  no  mean?  according  to  the  VanHaw  use 
of  this  expression,  an  (I  priori  scicnoo. 
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• 

mtmlcation  of  motion  action  and  reaction  must  always  be  equal  to  each  other ;  further, 
the  law  of  inertia^  eto.* 

In  Metaphysics — adds  Kant — although  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  sdenoe  hitherto 
merely  attempted,  yet  rendered  indispensable  by  the  nature  of  human  reason,  ^ynUietic 
cognitions  d  priori  are  dakned  to  be  contained ;  e.  g,,  the  world  mnst  have  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  whatever  is  sabsti^tial  in  things  is  permanent.  Metaphysics  is,  or  at  least  is 
designed  to  be,  a  science  made  up  of  purely  synthetic  propositions  d  priori.  Hence  the 
question :  How  is  metaphysics  (naturally — i.  0.,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  human 
reason — and  scientifically)  possible  ? 

In  the  Transcendental  .^Isthetic,  the  science  of  the  d  priori  principles  of  sensibility, 
Kant  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  d  priori  character  of  space  and  time.  In  a  '^  Metaphysi- 
cal Exposition  of  this  Conception  "  designed  to  present  the  considerations  which  show 
the  conception  of  space  to  be  given  d  priori,  Kant  advances  four  theses ;  1.  Space  is 
not  an  empirical  conception  that  has  been  abstracted  from  external  experience ;  for  all 
concrete  localization  depends  on  our  previous  possession  of  the  notion  of  space,  f 
2.  Space  is  a  necessazy  dpriori  notion,  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  external  perceptions ;  tor* 
it  is  impossible  by  any  means  to  form  a  notion  of  the  non-existence  of  space. {  3.  Space 
is  not  a  discursive  or  general  conception  of  relations  of  things  generally,  but  a  pure 
intuition ;  for  we  can  imagine  space  only  as  one,  of  which  allr  so-caUed  spaces  are 
parts.§  4.  Our  notion  of  space  is  that  of  an  infinite,  given  magnitude ;  but  a  concep- 
tion containing  in  itself  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  (representations)  is  impossible  to 
thought;  hence  the  primitive  notion  of  space  is  an  dpriori  intuition  and  not  a  con- 
ception. | 

In  the  *^  Transcendental  Exposition  of  the  Conception  of  Space** — by  which  Kant 
understands  the  explanation  of  that  conception  as  a  principle,  by  means  of  which  the 
possibility  of  other  eynthetic  cognitions  d  priori  is  made  intelligible — Kant  develops  t2ie 
assertion,  that  the  notion  of  space  must  be  an  d  priori  intuition,  if  it  is  to  be  possible 
for  geometry  to  determine  the  attributes  of  space  ^synthetically  and  yet  dpriori.^ 

*  Bnt  the  hiatoiy  of  physiail  science  shpws  that  tfaci 3  general  prindplee,  to  which  the  law  of  the  oon- 
eervatlon  of  foroe,  and  othera,  may  be  added,  were  late  abetzactionB  from  adentiflcany  elaborated  expcrienoee, 
and  weie  by  no  means  fixed  as  scientific  troths  d  priori,  prior  to  all  exporienoo  or  independent  of  aU  experi- 
ence ;  only  in  so  far  as  there  becomes  subeeqoently  manifest  in  them  a  certain  order,  which  seems  to  render 
them  sosceptible  of  a  philosophical  derivation  from  principles  still  more  general— each,  e.  g.,  as  the  relatlTity 
of  space— do  they  aoqnixe  an  (hi  the  Aristotelian,  but  not,  agahi,  hi  the  Kantian  sense)  dpriori  charactffr. 

t  This  is  reasoning  in  a  dide. 

%  This,  however,  docs  not  prove  the  subjectlvily  and  4  priori  character  of  space. 

S  In  view  of  this  it  is  remarkable  that  Kant  shonld  yet  stTle  space,  in  the  headhig  of  the  chapter,  a 
**  conception."    In  the  nss  of  scicntiflc  terms,  Kant  is  often  not  snfilGlently  exact. 

I  The  aaaertlon  that  no  conception  can  contain  an  infinite  nmnber  of  partitive  nepreaentationB  is  an  arW- 
trtiy  one,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  representations  that  may  be  potentially  contained  hi  the  ooncepticn.  Bnt 
actually  oar  idea  of  space  does  not  contahi  an  infinity  of  differentiated  parts,  and  actoaUy,  too,  the  q^aoe,  of 
which  we  have  an  idea,  does  not  extend  in  inJMtum,  but  only,  at  the  farthest,  to  the  concave  Hmita  of  the 
visible  heavens.  The  hifhiity  of  extension  exists  only  hi  the  reflection,  that  however  far  we  may  have  gone  hi 
thought  it  is  always  possible  to  go  further,  and  that,  tiierefore,  no  Ihnit  is  absolutely  hnpassable ;  but  from  thl* 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  space  is  a  merely  subjective  intuition. 

^  Kant  has  as  little  shown  how  from  the  supposed  A  priori  nature  of  the  faituition  of  ?paoe  the  oertahity 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry  follows,  as  he  has  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  certainty 
cannot  follow  from  an  intuition  of  space  resting  on  an  objective  and  empirical  basis.  Further,  Kant  has  not 
sufficiently  justified  the  double  use  which  he  makes  of  space,  time,  and  the  categories,  hi  that  he  treats  them, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  mere  forme  or  ways  of  connecting  the  material  given  in  experience,  and  yet  nndeniably, 
on  the  other  hand,  also  treats  them  as  somethhig  matertalt  vi2. :  as  the  matter  or  content  of  thought  Iron 
which  we  form  synthetic  judgments  it  priori. 
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Space,  Oita,  U  viewed  \>y  Kant  aa  eta  d  priori  btolUon,  found  in  as  ftnt^oedently 
to  All  peroeptioii  of  eitemsl  objects  smd  as  the  formal  quality  of  the  mind,  in  virtus  of 
which  we  are  affected  b;  objects,  or  as  the  form  of  extemal  sensation  in  general.* 

Spaoe  is,  aocotding-  to  Kant,  not  a  fotm  of  the  existence  of  objects  in  themselTcs. 
Since  we  cannot  moke  of  the  special  conditions  of  sensibility  conditions  of  tlie  possibility 
of  thin^  but  (mly  of  their  nutnifeatataona,  we  can  doubtloas  eaj  that  space  includes  all 
things  which  maj  appear  to  as  externally,  but  not  all  things-in-tbomselTeB,  whether 
these  be  senubly  perceived  oi  not,  or  by  whatever  Subject  they  may  be  per- 
ceived. Only  from  the  point  of  view  of  hiunan  beings  can  we  speok  of  space,  extended 
beings,  etc.  If  we  make  abstraction  of  the  subjective  conditioa,  nnder  which  alone 
external  intuition  is  poasiUe  for  ns,  i.  e,,  under  which  alone  we  can  bo  affected  by 
external  objects,  the  idea  of  space  has  absolntely  no  mgnificatioa.  This  predicate  is 
only  in  BO  far  attributed  to  things  as  they  appear  to  ns,  1  «.,  are  objeda  of  the  senm- 
bility.  Space  is  real,  £  «.,  is  an  objectively  valid  conception  in  respect  of  everything 
wbiob  can  be  presented  to  ns  as  an  object  of  external  perception,  bat  it  is  ideal  Ja 
respect  of  things,  when  Qxey  are  considered  by  tiie  reason,  aa  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  witboat  reference  to  the  sensibla  natare  of  man. 

By  an  altogether  analogous  metaphysical  and  traosoendentat  exposition  of  the  con- 
ceptiim  of  Time,  Eant  seeks  also  to  demonstrate  its  empirical  reality  and  transcendental 
Ideality.  Time  ia  no  more  than  space  a  something  snbdating  for  itself  or  so  inher^it 
as  an  objective  qaoMcution  or  order  in  things,  that,  if  abstraction  were  made  of  sll,^ 
BabjecUve  conditions  of  perception,  time  wonld  remain.  Time  is  nothing  else  than  the 
form  of  the  internal  sense,  i.  «.,  of  our  intuition  or  perception  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
internal  state ;  it  determines  the  relatian  of  the  vorioas  ideas  which  make  up  our  inter- 
nal state.  Bat  sfiuM  all  ideas,  even  suoh  as  represent  external  objects,  belong,  in  them- 
selves,  as  modificatians  of  ccnsciousnesa  to  onr  Internal  state,  of  which  time  is  the  formal 
condition,  it  follows  that  time  is  also  indirectly  a  formal  condition  A  priori  of  external 
phenomena. '  Time  is  in  itself,  cat  of  the  consdotis  subject,  nothing ;  it  camiot  be 
reckoned  among  objects-in-themeelves,  apart  from  jta  relation  to  our  sensible  intoi- 
ticns,  either  as  sabBisting  or  as  inhering.  Time  posaesBes  sabjective  reahty  in  respect 
of  internal  experience.  Bat  if  I  myself  or  any  other  being  could  regard  me  without 
this  condition  of  sensibility,  the  some  modifications  of  conBcioasnesB  which  we  now 
conceive  as  changes  would  found  a  cognition,  in  which  the  idea  of  time  and  conse- 
qaently  that  of  change  would  not  at  all  be  incladed.  To  the  objection  that  the  reality 
of  the  change  in  onr  ideae  proves  the  reality  of  time,  Eant  replies  that  the  objects  of 
the  "  internal  sense,"  like  those  of  the  external  sense,  are  only  phenomena,  having  two 
aspects,  the  one  regarding  the  object-in-iteelf,  the  other  the  form  of  our  intuition  (per- 
ception] of  the  object,  which  form  must  not  he  scoght  in  the  object-iu-itself,  but  in  the 
Subject,  to  irtiich  it  appears,  f 

*  That  «paoe  ^  only  Uh  faim  of  Qie  eritrnai  nod  not  of  the  euoTuzf  ktuq,  aod  that  time,  iw  cfntira.  El 
(ho  form  at  Iht  Intaiul,  sod.  Indirect];,  slio  ol  ths  citnnal  kdk,  oto  trntlis  Infi^rriblii,  In  Kitot's  opiidon, 
froBi  tbo  iwton  of  taSjenoA  ud  fatenml  experlflo^  But  in  fact  tha  relatEon  to  Bpaa  belouf^A  no  len  to  tha 
"  pbenonuna  Df  Uu  1iit«nial  Bnue,"  to  tbo  imagte  of  perception  u  mob,  \o  the  rcpnsDntAtlooa  of  mcroor;,  to 
cojiceptloaB,  in  to  tar  u  the  concrcta  ifii^mentatJona  from  ffhlch  thej  ub  abetraoted  coaBUtnta  Uioir  InaqA- 
tttb\e  boeU,  and  therefore  to  tho  Jmlgmsita  combined  trem  tbom,  in  »  fAr  as  that,  to  whicli  tlie  jui^^ent 
nlatan,  ia  alao  intoitiv^j  (thtoti^b  Ihe  aen^Qity)  npnaented,  Mo.    Even  tho  pKTChlcal  precoaeeo  talEO  plaoo 


rooM  aTBil  DOttalne.  even  Uuxigb  an  "  tntcmal  aenn  "  of  (bs  Und  nbtcb  Eant  m 
MS,  fa  till  CHS  ol  pqrabolafliiil  Belf-obaerTBtioii,  tlie  Subject,  to  whom  the  isteni 
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Kant  pronotmoes  false  the  doctrine  of  the  Leibnitzo-Wolffian  philosophy,  that  onr  sen* 
eibility  is  but  the  confused  representatioii  of  things,  and  of  that  which  belongs  to  things 
in  themselves.  He  denies  that  man  possesses  a  faculty  of  '^intellectoal  intoition," 
whereby,  without  the  intervention  of  affections  from  without  or  from  within,  and  apart 
from  forms  merely  subjective  (space  and  time),  objects  are  known  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. 

The  result  of  the  Transcendental  Esthetic  is  summed  up  by  Eant  (in  the  ^*  General 
Observations  on  the  Transcendental  .Ssthetic,'^  1st  ed.,  p.  42 ;  2d  ed.,  p.  59,  ap.  Bos., 
II.,  40)  as  follows  :  ^^  That  the  things  which  we  perceive  are  not  what  we  take  them  to 
be,  nor  their  relations  of  such  intrinsic  nature  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be ;  and  that  if 
we  make  abstraction  of  ourselves  as  knowilig  Subjects,  or  even  only  of  the  subjective 
constitution  of  our  senses  generally,  all  the  qualities,  all  the  relations  of  objects  in  space 
and  time,  yes,  and  even  space  and  time  themselves,  disappear,  and  that  as  phenomena 
they  cannot  exist  really  per  se,  but  only  in  us ;  "^That  may  be  the  character  of  things  in 
themselves,  and  wholly  separated  from  our  receptive  sensibility,  remains  whoUy  un^ 
Jcnown  to  us."  In  what  we  call  external  objects^  Kant  sees  only  mental  reprefiegta- 
tiong  resulting  from  the  nature  of  our  Sensibility. 

Similar  is  the  result  to  which  Kant  arrives  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing, in  the  Transcendental  Logia 

The  receptivity  of  the  mind,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  representations  whenever  it  is 
affected  in  any  manner,  is  Sensibility ;  spontaneity  of  cognition,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
absolute  origination  of  ideas,  is  the  mark  of  the  understanding.  Thoughts  without 
intern^  or  external  x)eroeptions  axe  meaningless,  but  such  perceptions  without  concep- 
tions are  blind.  The  understanding  can  perceive  nothing,  and  the  senses  can  think 
nothing .  All  perceptions  depend  on  organic  affections,  and  all  conceptions  on  functions ; 
^^ function"  expresses  the  unity  of  the  action  by  which  different  representations  are 
arranged  under  one  common  representation.  By  means  of  these  functions  the  under- 
standing forms  judgments,  which  are  indirect  cognitions  of  the  objects  of  perception. 
On  the  various  primal  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  or  Categories,  depend  the 
various  forms  of  logical  judgments,  and,  conversely  from  the  latter,  as  set  forth  in 
general  (formal)  logic,  the  categories  may  be  ascertained  by  regressive  inference.  (Of. 
A.  F.  C.  Kersten,  Quo  jure  KanUus  Arist.  categ,  rejecerit,  Progr.  of  the  Cdlru  BecU- 
Oyrnn.,  BerL,  1853;  Lud.  Gerkrath,  De  KanUi  eateg.  doctrina.  Diss.  Inaug.j  Bonn, 
1854.)  Kant  defines  the  categories  as  conceptions  of  objects  as  such,  by  which  the 
perception  of  these  objects  is  regarded  as  determined  with  rc^^ard  to  some  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  logical  judgment  (as,  e.  g.,  body  is  determined  by  the  category  of  sub- 
stantiality as  the  subject  in  the  judgment :  all  bodies  are  divisible).  Kant  presents  the 
following  table  of  the  forms  of  the  logical  judgment,*  and  of  the  corresponding  cate- 
gories t : — 


states  appear,  is  identical  with  the  Object  to  which  they  belong.  Tho  phenomenal  siicceseion  of  onr  ideas 
cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  an  nnfaithfol  image  of  internal  states,  in  themselres  timeless,  but  which  affect 
the  internal  sense ;  on  tho  contrary,  it  mnst  also  be  regarded  as  having  aoquired  the  natxire  of  a  real  result, 
through  the  ailection  produced  in  the  soul  or  in  the  I,  and  as  bdonging  to  the  sphere  of  things  existent,  as 
such,  and  not  merely  to  the  PhenomenaL  Besides,  this  doctrine  of  the  *'  internal  senso  "  is  inoorroct ;  see  my 
System  of  Logic,  §  40. 

*  The  threefold  division  of  forms  of  judgments,  aimed  at  by  Eant  in  each  class,  is  not  justified  through* 
out;  see  my  System  qf  Logip^  %\  68-70. 

t  The  Categories  of  Relation,  as  they  are  termed  by  Kant,  are  the  only  ones  which  reQ)edi  the  form  of  tho 
"object^''  or  of  objective  reality,  and  as  such,  at  the  same  time,  give  rise  to  certain  functions  of  the  logical 
judgment  The  dilTiTenocs  of  Quality  and  Modality  arc  founded,  not  on  differing;  Iqkvob  of  objective  existence, 


JadgmenfB  are  in  regard  to 

Quantity,  Qualitt/. 

Singular.  Affirmatiye. 

Particnlar  (or  plural).     Negative. 
Uniyersal.  Infinite  (or  limit- 

ing). 


Kant's  cbitiqxje  of  vtjre  reason. 


Logical  Table  of  JuDOMENra 


lor 


Rdation. 
Categorioal. 
Hypothetical. 
Disjunctive. 


ModaUty. 
Problematical. 
Assertory. 
ApodicticaL 


Tbakscendektal  Table  of  Conceptions  of  the  UNDERSTANDiNa. 


These  conceptions  are,  nnder  the  head  of 


Quantity. 

QuaUty. 

Hdation. 

Modality. 

Unity. 

Reality. 

Substantiality  and 

Possibility  and 

Inherence. 

Impossibility. 

Plurality. 

Kegation. 

Causality  and 

Existence  and 

Dependence, 

Non-existence. 

TotaUty. 

Limitation. 

Community  or 

Necessity  and 

Reciprocity 

Contingence. 

1 

(Concurrence). 

Herewith  belongs  a  table  of  synthetic  judgments  d  priori,  founded  on  the  above 
conceptions  of  the  understanding.     Kant  designates  it  as  a 

Puke  Physiological  Table  op  Universal  Principles  op  Physics. 


Axioms  of  (sen- 
sible) Intuition. 


Anticipations  of        Analogies  of  Postulates  of  all  em- 

Perception.  Experience.  pirical  thought. 


A  complete  system  of  transcendental  philosophy,  says  Elant,  would  necessarily  con- 
tain the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  are  derived  from  the  pure  primal 
conceptions,  and  are  therefore  themselves  likewise  d  priori  or  pure  conceptions,  as, 
e.  ff.f  force,  action,  passion,  which  follow  from  the  conception  of  causality;  to  make 
out  the  list  of  them  were  a  useful  and  not  disagreeable,  though  here  a  superfluous  task 
(whence  it  follows  that  Kant  believed  himself  already  to  have  gfiven  the  most  essential 
elements  of  a  complete  transcendental  philosophy  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reaion), 

Kant  observes  in  regard  to  these  categories,  among  other  things,  that  there  are 
three  of  them  in  each  class,  whereas  generally  all  d  priori  division  with  conceptions 
must  be  dichotomous  {e.  g.,  A  and  non-A),  and  adds  that  the  third  category  in  each 


which  are  zeflected  in  the  sabjectlve  act  of  jndgment,  but  on  various  kinds  in  the  relation  of  the  Babjecdve 
to  the  objective,  i. «.,  of  the  combination  of  ideas  in  the  judgment  to  that  portion  of  reality  which  is  the 
object  of  representation ;  they  have  not^  therefore,  different  categories  underlying  them.  Logical  Quantity, 
again,  is  foimded  only  on  the  possibility  of  combining  in  one  judgment  several  judgments,  whose  subjecta  are 
included  in  the  same  conception,  so  that  the  predicate  is  affirmed  (or  denied)  with  rofcrcnoe  either  to  the 
whole  sphere  of  that  conception  or  to  a  part  of  it;  it  involves  no  relation  to  a  form  of  objective  realify, 
peculiar  to  the  judgment  as  such.    Of.  my  Sf^  of  Logic^  %%  08-70. 
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daas  oomes  from  the  oombinatioii  of  the  second  with  the  first.  (In  the  CnUque  vf  Uu 
FaeuUy  of  Judgment^  Intr.,  last  note,  Kant  terms  the  dichotomons  division  here  men- 
tioned an  analytical  division  d  priori,  founded  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  bnt 
says  that  eyery  synthetic  division  {^prtl^ri,  not  based,  as  in  mathematics,  on  the  intoi- 
tion  which  corresponds  with  the  conception,  but  on  d  priori  oonoeptions,  mnst  contain 
three  things :  1,  a  condition ;  2,  something  conditioned ;  3,  the  conception  which  arises 
from  the  union  of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition.)  Totality,  he  says  further,  is 
plurality  viewed  as  unity ;  limitation  is  reality  combined  with  negation ;  community  is 
reciprocal  causality  among  substances ;  necessity  is  the  ezistenoe  which  is  given  through 
possibility  itself.  But  the  combining  of  the  first  and  second  category  in  each  class 
requires  a  special  act  of  the  understanding,  whence  the  third  conception  must  likewise 
be  regarded  as  an  original  conception  of  the  understanding.  (In  this  remark  of  Kant  ia 
contained  the  germ  of  the  Fichtean  and  Hegelian  dialectia) 

y^  The  objective  validity  of  the  categories  (of  which  Kant  treats  in  the  '^  Transcenden- 
tal Deduction  of  the  Categories'^)  rests  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  through  them  that 
experience,  in  what  concerns  the  form  of  thought,  is  possible.  They  relate  necessaiily 
and  d  priori  to  objects  of  experience,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  them  that  any 
object  of  experience  whatever  can  be  thought. 

There  are,  says  Kant,  only  two  cases  i)Ossible  in  which  siynthetio  representation 
and  its  objects  can  coincide,  can  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and,  as  it  were, 
meet  each  other,  viz. :  when  either  the  object  alone  renders  the  representation  possible 
or  the  representation  the  object. 

In  the  first  case  the  relation  is  empirical,  and  the  representation  can  therefore  not 
be  evolved  d  priori.  Owed  priori  ideas  are  not  copied  from  objects,  since  otherwise 
they  would  be  empirical  and  not  d  priori.  Only  that  in  phenomena  which  belongs  to 
sensation  (that  which  Kant  terms  the  matter  of  sensible  cognition,  Cr.  of  the  Pure  B.^ 
1st  ed.  [in  the  original],  pp.  20  and  50 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  84  and  74)  is  copied  from  objects, 
though  not  perfectly  agreeing  with  them.  The  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental 
objects  affect  our  senses  (t&.,  Ist  ed.,  p.  190;  2d  ed.,  p.  235  ;  Proleg,,  §  33) ;  through 
this  affection  aiises  the  sensation  of  color,  or  of  smell,  etc. ,  which  sensations  are  yet  not 
to  be  supposed  similar  to  that  xmknown  element  in  the  things-in-themselves  which  ex- 
cites them  in  us.  But  space,  time,  substantiality,  causality,  etc.,  depend,  according  to 
Kant,  not  on  such  affection.  Otherwise  all  these  forms  would  be  empirical  and  with- 
out necessity.  They  pertain  exclusively  to  the  subject,  which  by  them  shapes  its  sen- 
sations and  so  generates  the  phenomena,  which  are  its  ideaa  They  do  not  come  from 
the  things-in-themselves. 

The  other  case  cannot  occur  in  this  sense,  that  our  ideas  cause  the  existence  of 
their  object&  The  will  does  indeed  affect  causally  the  existence  of  objects,  but  not  so 
do  our  ideas.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cognition  of  an  object,  or  that  the  phe- 
nomenon should  take  its  law  from  our  d  priori  ideas.  Kant  compares  this  latter  suppo- 
sition to  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicus,  which  explains  the  apparent  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavens  by  the  hypotiiesis  of  a  real  motion  of  the  earth,  giving  rise  to  the 
appearance  in  question. 

But  the  field  or  whole  sum  of  objects  of  possible  experiences  is  found  in  our  percep- 
tions. An  drpriori  conception,  unrelated  to  perceptions,  would  be  nothing  more  than 
the  logical  form  of  a  conception,  but  not  the  conception  itself,  through  which  a  thing 
is  thoqght^  Pure  d  priori  conceptions  can  indeed  contain  nothing  empirical,  but  they 
I  must  nevertheless,  if  they  are  to  poesess  objective  validity,  be  purely  d  priori  conditions 
of  possible  experience. 
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Tbe  leoeptivity  of  the  raind  ia  msnfficicnt,  except  as  combined  with  spontaneily,  to 
lender  oognitioii  possible,  fipontaneity  is  the  ground  of  a  threefold  afnthesLB,  viz.  :  that 
at  the  nppreheitBioii  of  representations  in  perception,  that  of  the  reprodnction  of  the 
aame  in  Imagination,  and  that  of  the  recognition  of  theni  in  the  conception  (Cr,  of  tin 
P.  ii,lHted„p.  97  8eq.). 

The  raooCBBiTe  ttpprehenMon  of  the  manifold  elements  ^ren  in  perception 
and  Hie  oombinadon  of  thein  into  one  whole  ia  the  STnthosis  of  Appieben- 
Bian.  Withont  tlila  we  ooold  not  have  the  ideas  of  time  ^d  spacB.  The  BeprodnotiTe 
SynthesiB  of  the  Imagination  ia  likewise  based  on  Apriori  principles  {Ct.  of  tlte  P.  B., 
1st  ed.,  p.  100  seq.  ;  on  pp.  117  Bcq.  andl2d,  and  on  p.  I52of  the2ded.,  Kantdiscrim- 
Inates  more  definitely  from  the  reprodnctiTe  imagination,  whioh  depends  on  conditions 
of  experience,  a  prodnctive  imagination,  which  conatitDtee  an  d  priori  condition  of  the 
combination  of  the  manifold  in  a  cognition ;  in  the  3d  ed.,  p.  153,  Eant  sajs  that  the 
fonaor  is  of  no  service  in  explaining  the  possibility  of  d  priori  cognition  and  belongs, 
not  to  the  sabjects  of  tranacendental  philosophy,  bat  to  those  of  psychology,  whence  in 
the  2d  ed.  he  treats  no  farther  of  it,  nor  of  "  Becognition  of  ideas  in  the  Conception"). 
If,  in  the  ^nthesis  of  the  ports  of  a  line,  of  a  divklon  of  time,  of  a  numher,  I  were 
constantly  to  lose  the  earlier  parte  ont  of  thought  and  not  repiodace  them  while  pro- 
ceeding to  the  following  ones,  it  would  never  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a  complete 
idea,  or  even  the  pniest  and  moat  ptimaiy  fundamental  Ideas  of  spaoa  and  time.  Bnt 
without  the  conscionsness  that  that,  which  we  think,  is  jnst  the  same  as  that  which 
we  thot^ht  an  instant  before,  all  reproduction  in  the  secies  of  ideas  would  bo. fruitless. 
The  concept  is  that  which  unites  the  manifold  elements,  saocessiTely  perceived  and  then 
reproduced,  in  one  idea. 

Jn  ^e  co{^tion_^  t^  manifold  th^  mkid  beoomes  Qonacioaa  of_the^  identitr  of.  thj 
fmcMon,  bx  which  it  performs  the  necesaarv  synthesis.  All  combination  ^  lUl  nflilff 
iaJmowledge  ptesappose  that  unity  of  eoneeiongneaS,  which  piecedea  aU  the  data  ol_ 
perceptions,  and  in  connection  with  which  alone  any  representation  of  objects  is  possi- 
ble. To  this  pure,  original,  unchangeable  self-conscionsnesB  Kant  gives  the  name  of 
trajuemdental  a^ercepUon.  He  diatingaishes  it  from  empirioal  apperoeption,  or  the 
mutable  empirical  self-conEOionsnesB  which  sabsists  amid  the  succesuoa  of  internal 
phenomena  apprehended  by  the  internal  sense.  Transcendental  apperception  is  an 
original  syntbetio  act,  while  empirical  self-coneciouEnees  dependa  on  an  analysis, 
-which  presappoees  this  original  synthesiB.  The  synthetic  unity  of  ^nnpnypjfpp  is 
that  highest  point  on  which  all  ose  of  the  understanding  depends.  On  it  depends  the 
consdoiiBnees  that  "  I  think,"  which  must  accompany  all  my  ideas.  Even  the  ohjeo- 
tive  unity  of  space  and  time  is  o^y  possible  through  the  relation  of  our  pecoeptiotia  to 
Uud  transcendental  apperception. 

The  categories  are  the  conditjons  of  thought  on  whioh  aU  posdble  experience 
depends.  The  poedbility  and  necessity  of  the  categories  depend  on  the  relation  which 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  sensibility  and  with  it  all  possible  phenomena  have  to  the  pri- 
mal function  of  apperception.  All  Uke  manifold  in  perceptdon  most  conf oim  to  the 
condit^ns  of  the  unvarying  onily  of  self  •conscionsness,  the  primal  synthctio  tmity  of 
apperception,  and  must  hence  be  subject  to  universal  functions  of  sfntbeais  by  concep- 
tions. The  synthesis  of  apprehension,  which  is  empirical,  moat  necessarily  conform  to 
the  syntheds  of  apperception,  which  is  intellectual,  and  ia  given  and  expressed  in  a 
manner  wholly  d  priori  in  the  category.  Every  object,  whioh  can  be  given  us  in  per- 
ception, is  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions  on  which  the  synthetic  combination  and 
ouity  of  the  manifold  in  perception  depend,  in  all  possible  experience.     The  cate- 
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gories,  u  oouditions  d  priori  of  possible  eeperienee,  aie  theiefore  at  the  aama  time  oob> 
dltions  of  the  poasibili^  of  the  al^eeU  of  exptritiaee  (>'.  «.,  of  phenomena),  and  have 
therefore  otgeetitt  yalidit;  in  a  sjnUietit;  judgment  A  priori.  So,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  d  priori  knowledge  is  possible,  exoept  of  objects  of  possible  experience. 

The  conformity  of  things-in-themselves  to  law  woald  neceBsarily  anbgLBt,  if  there 
were  no  mind  to  perceive  and  know  it.  Bat  phenomena  ate  onif  tepresentationa  of 
thiiigB  xrhich  nro  unknown  to  ns  in  their  intrinsio  natnre.  As  mere  repreacntationa, 
however,  the;  ore  subject  to  no  law  of  combination,  except  that  which  the  combining 
facnltf  ma;  prescribe.  Combination,  sa;B  Kant,  ia  not  in  thing«,  and  oaimot  be  de- 
rived from  them  b;  perception,  for  example,  and  thence  Qiab  transferred  to  the  under- 
Btanding ;  it  ia  a  work  of  the  tinderatanding  alona,  which  itself  is  nothing  more  timn 
the  facnlt;  of  Apriori  combination,  the  faculty  b;  which  the  variety  of  given  repre- 
sentationa  ia  brooght  nnder  the  unity  of  apperception.  This  principle,  adds  Kant,  is 
the  highest  in  all  human  knowledge.  Since  now  aU  possible  perception  depends  on 
the  Byntbeais  of  apprehensicoi,  and  mnce  this  empirical  ayntheaiB  again  depends  on  tiie 
traneceudental  synthesis,  and  hence  on  the  categories,  it  follows  that  all  poeaible  per- 
ceptions, and  hence  everything  which  can  exist  in  the  empirical  conaciouBnoeB,  i.  e.,  alt 
phenomena  of  nature,  are  snbject,  in  what  respects  their  combination,  to  the  cat^ories, 
which  are  the  original  ground  of  the  necessary  conformity  of  natnre— considered  sim- 
ply as  snch — to  law.* 

Kant  mentions  snpplementarily  (Cr.  of  the  Pare  R.,  2d  ed.,  p.  167),  in  addition  to 
the  two  ways  in  which  a  necessary  agreement  of  experience  with  tho  oonceptiona  at 
Ik  objects  ia  conceivable  (namely,  when  experience  makes  these  conceptjona,  or  when 
these  conceptions  moke  experience  possible),  a  third  intermediata  way,  namely,  by 
the  h;potbegis,  that  the  cat^orics  are  not  empirical,  but  subjective  bases  of  thought, 
implanted  in  us  with  our  existence,  but  so  arranged  by  tlie  author  of  our  being  as 
exactly  to  agree  in  their  use  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which  underlie  experience.  He 
deuominates  this  hj-pothe^  (which  agrees  essentially  with  the  Leibnitrion  theory  of  pre- 
establidied  harmony,  but  ia  aacnbcdb;Kant — I^vl.,  %S7,  nole— to  Cra^xm)  as  a  kind  of 
(ystem  of  the  pre-fonitation  of  the  pure  retaan,  but  pronounces  against  it,  beoauae  its  truth 
ia  inconsistent  witli  the  possession  by  tlie  categories  of  that  necessity  which  belonga 
essentially  to  the  very  conception  of  them,  (A  further  indirect  proof  of  the  mere  subjec- 
tivity of  all  that  is  d  priori,  including  the  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  epace  and  time, 
oa  well  as  the  categories,  is  contained  for  Kant  in  the  Antinomies,  of  which  he  treats  in  a 

*  Kant  tfAchpc  thst  for  tTipknoKkd^of  thepoTtioliLiTlflWBof  lAtdnerpolaiQeifDKaBpry,  riiioo  thoe 

liwi  maie  ta  phatomoDA,  whkb  nn  fimpfiiciUlj  dFlfnuLiied.    Tbla  Knnfiin  Uioorr  conUiiu  men  than  ana 

'    InCrinilc  antndlction.    1,  In  Ibu,  whiki  thlnea-ln-UwraKlTH  am  rcpnamud  u  ■ffecUng  lu,  Urns  Md  am- 

alltr.  which  this  sffocUoa  Implin,  in  lerkoiied  bj  Kut  u  i  priori  form^  valid  wlj  wtthln  uid  not  tejnnd 

the  world  ol  pfamomciiA.    X.  Id  tlut  thia  afkctloa  mnit  (onalali  to  the  mind,  on  the  ooe  hjud,  ■  mUeriid 


f ,  »n  order! J  nmtiriil,  «o  th«  BTBT  purtimlar  mWoiil  ni»j  not  bo  out  q(  reUllou 
rblcb  ciue  kU  detmninBtlont  la  tho  mUnUl  woolil  boot  eobjectlie  nlKhi,  tad 
implrlcsl  nod  tho  <1  priori  woold  dlsappou— hut  that  die  parUcalu'  in  phaum- 
lAj  Uw  may  bo  einidiically  blown  nod  delomlDod^  etc  Bat  If  the  natoa  of 
at  phcnommH  tndst  be  fnond  In  tho  naturo  ol  tbo  otajecti  or  "thlngi-ln-lheni- 


K  he  vl  menJj  mt^ectlvtt  orlglD. 
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Bubfleqnent  sectioii,  Or,  of  tJie  P.  B.,  1st  ed.,  p.  506 ;  2d  ed.,  534,  Bos»  and  JSehu,,  Vol 
II.,  899.  This  proof,  if  it  were  Btringent,  would  indeed  fill  up  the  ^^gap"  which, 
according  to  Trendelenbnig,  exists  in  Eant^s  argument ;  but  it  does  not  do  this,  because 
the  proofs  for  the  Antinomies  are  without  force,  unless  Kant^s  fundamental  thought  be 
adxoitted ;  cf.  the  works  by  Trendelenbuig,  and  others,  cited  aboTO,  pp.  158,  159  [and 
below,  oc^g  132]. 

Pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  entirely  heterogeneous  to  empirical  intui- 
tions, and  yet  in  all  subsumptions  of  an  object  under  a  conception  the  representation  of 
the  formes  must  be  homogeneous  with  the  latter.  In  order  to  render  possible  the 
application  of  the  oat^ories  to  phenomena  there  must  exist  a  third  factor,  homo- 
geneous with  both.  '  Such  a  mediating  factor,  in  the  form  of  an  idea  produced  by  the 
traiiBoendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination,  is  termed  by  Kant  a  transcendental  Schema 
of  the  understanding.  Now  time  is  as  a  form  d  priori^  homogeneous  with  the  cato- 
gozies,  and  as  a  form  of  the  sensibility,  with  phenomena.  Therefore  an  application  of 
the  categories  to  phenomena  is  possible  through  the  transcendental  functions  or  quali- 
fications of  time. 

The  Schemata,  in  the  order  of  the  categories  (quantity,  quality,  relation,  modality), 
are  founded  on  the  serial  nature  of  time,  the  contents  of  time,  the  order  of  time,  and 
on  time  as  a  whole,  The  schema  of  quantity  is  number.  The  schema  of  reality  is  being 
in  time,  and  that  of  negation  is  not-being  in  time.  The  schema  of  substance  is  the  per- 
aistence  of  the  real  in  time ;  that  of  causality  is  regular  succession  in  time ;  that  of  com- 
munity, or  of  the  reciprocal  causality  of  substances  in  respect  of  their  accidents,  is  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  one  substance  with  those  of  the  other, 
following  a  uniyersal  rule.  The  schema  of  possibility  is  the  agreement  of  the  synthesis 
of  diverse  representations  with  the  universal  conditions  of  time,  and  hence  the  deter^ 
mination  of  the  representation  of  a  thing  as  associable  with  some  particular  time ;  the 
schema  of  actuality  is  existence  in  a  definite  time,  and  that  of  necessity  is  existence  at 
all  times. 

The  relation  of  the  categories  to  possible  experience  must  constitute  the  whole  of  our  d 
priori  knowledge  by  the  understanding.  .The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are 
the  rules  for  the  objective  use  of  the  categories.  From  the  categories  of  quantity  and 
quality  flow  mathematical  principles  possessing  intuitive  certainty,  while  the  categories 
of  relation  and  modality  give  rise  to  dynamic  principles  of  discursive  certainty. 

The  principle  of  the  Axioms  of  (sensible)  Intuition  is :  All  sensible  intuitions  arc 
extensive  magnitudes.  The  principle  of  the  Anticipations  of  Perception  is:  In  all 
phenomena  the  real  object  of  sensation  has  intensive  magnitude,  i.  e. ,  a  degree.  The 
principle  of  the  Analogies  of  Experience  is :  Experience  is  only  possible  through  the 
notion  of  a  necessary  connection  of  perceptions ;  from  this  principle  are  derived  the 
principles  of  the  persistence  of  substance— or  that  in  all  the  changes  of  phenomena 
the  substance  persists,  and  its  quantity  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished ;  of  succes- 
sion in  time  by  the  law  of  causality — or  that  ^  changes  take  pli^ce  \c  acQordance  with 
the  law  of  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  of  simultaneity  under  the  law  of 
reciprocity  or  community — or  that  all  substances,  in  order  to  be  perceived  as  co- exist- 
ing in  space,  must  be  in.  complete  reciprocity,  or  must  exert  a  reciprocal  action  upon 
eochjpther.  The  Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought  ore :  AVhatever  agrees  (with  refer- 
ence to  perception  and  conception)  with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience  is  possible ; 
Whatever  coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of  experience  (sensation)  is  actual ; 
That  whose  connection  with  the  actual  is  determined  by  the  universal  conditions  of  expe- 
rience is  necessary. 
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To  the  proof  of  the  second  poetulate,  rdaiive  to  the  evidence  of  reality,  Kant  added 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  (he  Pure  Beaaon  a  *^  Refutation  of  (matexial) 
Idealism,"  based  on  the  principle  that  internal  eiperience— the  reality  of  which  cannot 
be  doubted— is  impossible  without  external  experience,  and  consequently  that  it  is  only 
possible  on  the  condition  that  there  exist  objects  in  space  external  to  ourselves.  Kant^s 
argument  in  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  qualification  of  time  involved  in  the  empirically 
determined  conscionsness  of  our  own  existence  implies  something  permanent  in  percep- 
tion, which  something  must  be  different  from  our  ideas,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  their  change,  and  which  therefore  is  only  possible  on 
the  condition  that  there  exists  something  external  to  us.  (In  the  1st  ed.,  p.  376 — Vol 
II.,  p.  801,  in  Boa  and  Schu. — Kant  had  already  sought  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  empiri- 
cal ^^  Idealism,  as  resting  on  a  false  scrupulousness  about  admitting  the  objective  reality 
of  our  external  perceptions,"  arguing  that  external  perception  proves  directly  that  there 
are  real  existences  in  space ;  that  without  peroeptlcn  even  invention  and  dreaming  would 
be  impossible,  and  that  therefore  our  external  senses  have,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  data 
which  are  necessary  for  experience,  their  real  corresponding  objects  in  efpaoe.  But 
external  objects  in  space,  as  Kant  is  ever  repefiting,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  things- 
in-themselves ;  they  are  called  external  because  they  belong  to  the  external  sense,  the 
universal  form  of  whose  intuitions  is  space.  By  the  "  permanent  in  perception  "  Kant 
can  only  mean  the  permanently  phenomenal  in  space,  or  impenetrable,  extended  sub- 
stance.   Cf.  also  the  Proleg.  to  Metaphync8,  %  49.) 

Although  our  conceptions  may  be  divided  into  sensible  and  intellectual  conceptions, 
yet  their  objects  cannot  be  divided  into  objects  of  the  senses,  or  phenomena,  and  objects 
of  the  understanding,  or  Tummeruij  in  the  positive  sense  of  this  term ;  for  the  ooncep' 
tiom  of  the  understanding  ctre  appUedbUe  ovdy  to  the  ci^eUa  of  sensible  intuition;  without 
such  intuition  (perception)  they  are  objectless,  and  a  faculty  of  nonnsenslble  or  intellec- 
tual intuition  is  not  possessed  by  man.  But  the  conception  of  a  mmmmon^  in  the 
n^fative  signification  of  the  term,  that  is,  as- denoting  a  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  an 
object  of  external  or  internal  perception  for  us,  is  a  correct  one.  In  this  sense  things- 
in-themselves  are  noumena,  which,  however,  are  not  to  be  conceived  through  the 
categories  of  the  understanding,  but  only  as  an  unlmown  Something.* 

Through  the  confounding  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding  with  the 
transcendental  arises  the  *^  amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of  reflection.^^  These  con- 
ceptions are  identity  and  diversity,  agreement  and  repugnance,  inner  and  outer,  the 

*  The  idCercnoe  of  sabfloqnent  pblloBOphen,  fhat  becfttua  fhingB-in-thfinuelTes  aro  not  in  spaoe,  they 
must  exist  "  in  tho  world  of  thought^"  la  therefore,  from  the  Kantian  point  of  view,  Inadmiflsible.  If  1^^ 
that  which  is  in  the  world  of  thought  is  nnderstood  something  immanent  in  hmnan  thought,  1  e.,  a  conceptioa 

•  or  a  porticnlar  thought,  the  thing-in-itsdf  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  by  it  is  meant  a  transcendental  object 
of  thought,  then  the  "thing-in-itaelf  "^  is  only  in  so  far  In  "the  world  of  thonght"  as  it  is  true  that  we  ore 
obliged  to  assome  its  exist<moe,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  categories  of  human  Hionght  can  be  applied  to 

.it  It  is  unmistakably  true,  however,  that  Kant^s  use  of  the  conception  of  noumena  (a  oonoeptton  of  Flatanio 
origin)  for  his  things-in-themselves  was,  notwithstanding  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  taken  only  in  a  negative 
sense,  a  souroe  of  confusion  to  Kant  himself,  and  the  occasion  of  the  intrcdaction  of  foreign  elemenU, 
especially  of  qual^ftcatUmi  of  worth  into  the  oonception  of  things-in-themaelves.  That  the  things-in-thcm 
selves,  which  are  without  time,  space,  or  causality,  and  which  yet  oftect  us,  are  better  and  higher  in  worth 
than  phenomena,  Is  at  least  an  arbitrary  supposition,  which,  however,  receives  from  the  Flatonio  term 
employed— especially  In  the  antithesis :  homo  noumenon,  Aomo  phenomenon— an  apparent  support,  and  is  thus 
introduced  into  the  ethical  domain,— Kant^s  doctrine  of  concept  and  perception  is  distinguished  b7  ^^s  phe- 
nomenallstio  [subjective]  character  from  Iho  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that  the  easence  which  is  known  throni^ 
the  concept  is  immanent  in  the  Individual  objects,  which  aro  Indnded  In  the  ertension  of  the  concept,  and  has 
no  separate  existence. 
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deteimiiiable  and  determixiation  (matter  and  form).  Tranacendental  reflection  (rsflexio) 
ia  the  act  whereby  I  confront  the  comparison  of  ideas  generally,  with  the  cognitive 
facoliy  in  which  the  comparison  is  instituted,  and  distinguish  whether  the  ideas  are 
compared  with  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure  nnderstanding  or  to  sensnons 
intuition.  Kant  finds  the  source  of  the  Leibnitzian  system,  ^'  which  intellectualizes 
phenomena,"  in  the— by  Leibnitz  unnoticed — amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of  reflec- 
tion. Leibnitz  supposed  that  the  understanding,  when  comparing  ijleas,  had  to  do  with 
representations  of  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  took  the  conception  of  noumena 
in  its  positive  sense.  He  held  sensation  to  be  only  confused  perception,  and  believed 
that  when  he  was  comparing  all  objects  in  the  understanding,  by  the  aid  of  the  abstracted  • 
formal  conceptions  of  human  thought,  he  was  perceiving  the  inner  quality  and  nature 
of  things.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  found  no  other  differences  than  those  by  which 
the  understanding  distinguishes  its  pure  conceptions  from  each  other.  From  these 
premises  he  concluded  that  whatever  is  ideally  indistinguishable  is  absolutely  undistin- 
guished or  identical ;  that  realities,  as  being  mere  affirmations,  cannot  through  their 
opi>osite  tendencies  neutralize  e&oh  other,  since  there  is  no  logical  contradiction  between 
them ;  that  the  only  internal  state  whidi  can  be  attributed  to  substances  is  an  ideal  or 
conscious  state,  and  that  their  community  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  pre-established  har- 
mony; and,  lastly,  that  space  is  only  the  order  of  co-existing  substances,  and  time  the 
dynamic  succession  of  their  states.  Kant  contends  that  the  above-named  conceptions 
of  reflection  should  not  be  applied  in  comparing  ideas  drawn  from  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena, without  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  sensuous  intuition  (which  has 
its  peculiar  forms  and  is  not  merely  confused  perception),  and  that  they  should  not  be 
applied  to  things-in-themselves  (or  noumena)  at  all. 

If  the  understanding  is  the  faculty  which  by  its  rules  introduces  unity  into  phenom-  ^ 

ena,  the  Beason  is  the  faculty  which  by  its  principles  establishes  unity  among  the  rules 
of  the  understanding.  The  conceptions  of  the  reason  contaio  the  unconditioned,  and 
transcend,  therefore,  all  the  obj  ecto  of  experience.  Kant  gives  the  name  of  Ideas  to  those 
necessary  conceptions  of  the  reason  for  which  no  corresponding  real  objects  can  be  given 
in  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  (Of.  Jul.  Heidemann,  Plat,  de  ideU  doctrinam  qtiomodo  Kant- 
ius  et  intdUxerit  et  excolueritj  Diss.  Inaug. ,  BerL ,  1863. )  The  transcendental  conceptions 
of  the  reason  imply  absolute  totalil^,  or  completeness,  in  the  synthesis  of  conditions, 
and  seek  to  cany  the  synthetic  unity  which  is  conceived  in  the  Categoxy  up  to  the 
absolutely  unconditioned.  The  pure  reason  is  never  directly  conversant  with  objects, 
but  only  with  the  conceptions  of  objects,  which  are  furnished  by  the  understanding. 
Just  as  it  was  possible  to  derive  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  from  tl^e  various 
forms  of  the  logical  judgment,  by  observing  and  translating'into  conceptions  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  synthesis  of  perceptions  is  effected  in  judgments,  so  the  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  the  reason  may  be  derived  from  the  forms  of  rational  inference. 
These  forms  are  three :  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive.  Accordingly  there 
are  three  transcendental  rational  conceptions  expressing  the  unconditioned  as  resulting '  "^ 
(1)  from  a  categorical  eynthesis  in  a  subject,  (2)  from  the  hypothetical  synthesis  of  the 
terms  of  a  series,  (8)  from  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  parts  in  a  system.  The  first  of 
these  rational  conceptions  is  that  of  the  soul  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  thinking  Sub- 
ject; the  second  is  that  of  the  world  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  the  condi- 
tioDs  of  phenomena ;  and  the  third  is  that  of  Qod  as  the  absolute  unity  of  all  objects  of 
thought  whatever,  or  as  the  being  who  includes  in  himself  all  reality  (ms  reaUssimum),* 
Corresponding  with  these  three  ideas  are  three  diodecticcA  inferences  of  the  reason^  which 
are  sophistications,  not  of  men,  but  of  the  pure  reason  itself,  since  they  arise  tiirough 
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a  natural  illuaon,  which  is  as  insepaxable  from  human  reason  as  are  certain  optical 
deceptions  from  vision,  and  which,  like  these,  can  be  explained  and  rendered  hannlesB^ 
but  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  .  The  Idea  of  the  soul  as  a  simple  substance  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  psychological  paralogism ;  the  Idea  of  the  nniverge  is  the  subject  of  the  cos- 
mological  antinomies,  and,  lastly,  the  Idea  of  a  most  real  being,  as  the  ideal  of  the  pure 
reason,  is  the  subject  of  the  attempted  proofs  of  the  existence  of  (xod. 

national  Psychology,  says  Kant,  is  based  solely  on  the  consdousness  which  the 
thinking  I  has  of  itself ;  for  if  we  were  to  call  in  the  aid  of  our  observations  on  the 
play  of  our  thoughts,  and  on  the  natural  laws  thence  derivable  (as,  &  g.^  Herbart  subse- 
quently did,  when  he  attempted  to  found  a  proof  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of  the 
soul  on  the  mutual  combination  of  representations),  there  would  spiing  up  an  empiri- 
cal psychology,  unable*  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  attributes  beyond  the  reach  of  pos- 
sible experience — such  as  the  attribute  of  simplicity — and  having  no  possible  fil^™  to 
apodictical  certainty.    From  the  consciousness  of  the  EJgo,  rational  psychology  seeks  to 
demonstrate  that  the  soul  exists  as  a  substance  (an  immaterial  -substance),  that  as  a 
simple  substance  it  is  incorruptible,  and  that  as  an  intellectual  substance  it  is  ever 
identical  with  itself  or  is  one  person,  in  possible  commerce  with  the  body  and  immortal. 
But  the  arguments  of  rational  psychology  (in  the  statement  of  which  Kant  seems  chiefly 
to  have  adopted  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  in  Enutzen^s  Von  der  immatend- 
len  Natur  der  Sede,  Eeimarus*  Di^  vomehmsten  WahrheUm  der  ruUarUeihen  Bdigion^ 
and  Moses  Mendelssohn*s  Phcedon)  involve  an  illegitimate  application  to  the  Ego,  as  a 
transcendental  object,  of  the  conception  of  substance,  which  presupposes  sensuous  in- 
tuition, and  applies  only  to  phenomenal  objects.     That  I,  who  think,  must  always  be 
regarded  in  every  act  of  thought  only  as  subject  and  as  something,  which  is  not  a  mere 
appurtenance  or  predicate  of  thought,  is  an  apodictical  and  even  an  identical  propo- 
sition; but  it  does  not  signify  that  I  am  objectively  an  independent  essence  or  sub- 
stance.    So,  too,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  thought  that  the  ^'  I  '^  of  ap- 
perception denotes  a  logically  simple  subject — which  is  an  analytical  proposition ;  but 
this  does  not  signify  that  the  thinking  I  is  a  simple  substance — which  would  be  a  syn- 
thetic proposition.    The  afiSrmation  of  my  own  identity  in  the  midst  of  all  the  chang- 
ing contents  of  consciousness  is,  again,  an  analytical  affirmation;  but  from  this  identity 
cannot  be  inferred  the  identity  of  a  thinking  substonoe,  existing  amid  all  change  of 
states.    Finally,  that  I  distinguish  my  existence,  as  that  of  a  thinking  being,  from  the 
existence  of  other  things  external  to  me,  including  among  the  latter  my  own  body,  is  an 
analytical  proposition ;  but  it  does  not  enable  me  to  know  whether  this  consciousness 
of  myself  would  be  possible  if  there  wero  no  things  beside  and  external  to  me,  and 
whether,  thereforo,  I  could  exist  without  a  body. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  the  interaction  between  soul  and  body  is  increased  by 
the  assumed  fact  of  their  heterogeneiiiy,  the  former  being  regarded  as  existing  only  m 
time,  the  latter  in  both  time  and  space.  But  if  we  consider  (says  Kant,  Cr,  of  the 
Pure  jRL,  2d  ed,  p.  427  seq.)  that  the  two  classes  of  existences  assumed  in  this  hypo- 
thesis are  distinguished,  not  mteriorly,  but  only  by  the  fact  that  the  one  is  phenome- 
nally external  to  the  other,  and  hence  that  that  which  underlies  the  phenomenon  of 
matter  as  its  reality,  or  as  the  thing-in  itself «  may  perhaps  not  he  w  unJike  tJie90ul  itself, 
this  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  only  question  remainmg  is  how  a  community  of  sub- 
stances is  in  any  sense  possible — a  question  which  neither  pcychology  nor  any  other 
form  of  human  science  can  answer.  The  idea,  here  only  briefly  intimafed,  of  the  pos- 
sibie  homogeneity  of  the  realities  whij^  underlie,  respectively,  the  phenomena  of  the 
eastemal  and  those  of  the  internal  sense,  is  more  fuUy  developed  in  the  first  edition  of 
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the  Cr.  of  P,  S.  Empirical  p^chology,  says  Kant,  since  it  has  reference  to  phe- 
nomena only,  is  properly  daalistio ;  but  transcendental  psychology  favors  neither  dual- 
ism nor  pneumatism  (spiritualism)  nor  materialism,  all  of  which  hold  the  diversity  of 
m.anner  in  which  objects — whose  intrinsic  nature  remains  imknown — are  mentally  rep- 
resented to  be  significant  of  a  corresponding  divendly  in  the  nature  of  these  things 
themselves.  ^^  The  transcendental  object  which  underlies  external  phenomena,  as  also 
that  which  underlies  internal  intuition,  is  in  itself  neither  matter  nor  a  thinking  being, 
but  only  a  (to  us)  unknown  ground  of  the  phenomena,  from  which  we  derive  our  empi- 
rical conceptions  of  either  kind''  {Cr.  of  the  Pure  Becuan^  1st  ed.,  p.  370,  Bos.,  II.,  p. 
303).  **  I  can  very  well  suppose  that  the  substance  to  which  our  external  sense  attri- 
butes extension,  is  in  itself  the  subject  of  thoughts  which  can  be  consciously  repre- 
sented to  itself  by  its  own  internal  sense  ;  thus  that  which  in  one  aspect  is  called  ma- 
terial would  in  another  aspect  be  also  thinking  being,  not  whose  thoughts,  but  the  signs 
of  whose  thoughts  we  can  perceive  in  phenomena"  (i^.,  p.  359,  Eo&,  II.,  288  seq). 
This  latter  supx>osition,  here  named  as  a  possible  one,  borders  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lelbnitzian  monadology,  which  teaches  that  complexes  of  monads — not  single  monads 
— appear  to  our  senses  as  extended  things,  and  at  the  same  time  contain  beings  which 
have  ideas  (representations),  and  may  contain  beings  capable  of  conscious  representation 
and  thought.  It  is  still  less  removed  from  the  view  developed  by  Kant  in  his  *^  Mona- 
doioffia  Physka,"  In  another  sense  it  contains  points  of  contact  with  Spinozism,  which 
ascribes  to  the  one  only  substance  thought  and  extension,  but  as  real  and  not  merely 
phenomenal  attributes.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason^  Kant  did 
not  deny  the  possibility  thus  suggested  in  the  first  edition,  but  rather  suggested  it  anew  in 
the  passage  above  cited,  though  refraining  from  a  more  detailed  development  of  the  idea. 
The  thought,  therefore,  is  not  changed  in  the  second  edition,  but  the  critical  principle 
is  more  strictly  applied,  in  that  Kant  now  prefers  to  give  no  space  to  the  development  of 
indemonstrable  dogmatio  theories,  even  as  hypotheses,  but  to  confine  himself  to  the  most 
brief  suggestion  of  them.  We  may  add  that  the  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  in  question 
is  obviouj^not  that  the  transcendental  substratum  of  external  phenomena  is  identical 
with  the  thinking  Ego,  or  that  it  is  only  a  thought  of  the  £|go,  but  that  it  is  possibly 
itself  also  a  thinking  essence,  and  therefore  of  like  nature  with  the  transcendental 
substratum  of  the  internal  sense— just  as,  for  example,  in  the  Leibnitzian  system  all 
monads  are  mutually  homogeneous,  or  rather,  just  as  those  physical  monads  are  homo- 
geneous, which  Kant  assumes  in  his  Monadologia  Physiea  of  the  year  1756;  only 
because,  according  to  Kant,  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  whatever  of  the  transcen- 
dental substratum,  does  it  further  f oUow  that  still  other  theories,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  theory  of  the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  cannot,  as  hypotheses,  be  refuted.  It 
would  be  very  unjust  to  identify  the  conjecture  here  ventured  by  Kant  with  the  sub- 
jectivism of  Fichte.  It  is  true  that  Kant's  utterances  respecting  transcendental 
objects,  or  things-in-themselves,  are,  in  a  measure,  uncertain ;  but  this  uncertainty 
(which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  contradiction  inseparable  from  the  Kantian  doc- 
trine, in  that  the  transcendental  object  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  and 
yet,  according  to  Kant,  cannot  be  a  cause)  is  observable  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Cr, 
of  P.  Heason,  and  not  (as  Schopenhauer  and  others  have  asserted)  in  the  second  only. 
Cf.,  for  example,  the  passages— which  exist  in  both  editions— on  page  835  (Vol.  II.,  of 
Bosenkranz's  edition  of  Kant's  works),  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  on  p. 
891,  Ime  9  from  above  and  following,  and  Prdeg.,  §  57  (ift.,  IIL,  p.  124).  Though  it 
be  true,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  those  passages  are  more  frequent 
in  which  Kant  emphasizes  our  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  transcendental 
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objects,  while  Utei,  In  the  seeond  editiou,  when  he  ia  BtriTiiiff,  in  view  of  mis- 
spptehanEioiia  that  had  arisen,  to  Tender  more  clear  the  diSeisnoe  between  his  doctrine 
and  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  pesaagea,  in  which  etrees  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  poa- 
tnlating  the  existence  of  tl]ingB-in<themBelveB  as  the  tranaoendental  baais  of  the  world 
of  phenomena,  became  aomewhat  more  numereos,  yet  Eant'a  doctrine  remained  essen- 
tially the  aame,  viz. :  tbnt  we  mnat  assnme  lAat,  thongb  we  know  not  Acu,  transcendental 
objects  or  tbinga-in-themselves  do  exist.  In  the  firEt  ed.,  p.  lOS,  Eont  <mly  says  that 
these  objects  are  nothii^  /or  vs,  and  on  p.  100  it  ia  only  when  considered  as  =  x, 
that  they  ace  said  to  be  nothing  for  ns.  But  it  wonld  be  a  decidedly  false  interpre- 
tation of  Kant  dogmatically  to  identify  the  tcauaoendental  object  of  the  external  or  the 
internal  sense,  tiie  nonmena  or  ' '  things-in-UienisetTes  " — with  whidi,  as  Eant  in  both 
editions  of  the  Critique  teaches,  t^e  manifold  aCectdons  of  the  external  and  internal 
senses  originate,  and  with  which  Eant'a  distinction  of  the  empirical  from  the  d  priori 
ia  neoesaarily  oonnnectod— with  "  the  nnity  of  the  essence  in  the  mnltiplidty  of  phe- 


The  Coamologioal  Idea  is  the  abnToo  of  four  Antinomies,  (.  e. ,  pairs  of  mntnally 
coatradictoi7  propositions,  which  follow,  all  with  eqnal  consequence,  from  the  snppoei- 
tiou  of  the  reality  of  the  phonomonal  world,  in  the  transcendental  sense  of  the  term 
"reBlity."  The  fonr  antinomies  correspond  with  the  fonr  classesof  categories.  (Cf. 
in  addiiion  to  the  oriUques  by  Herbart,  Hegel,  Schopenhaner,  and  others,  in  particnlai, 
Keiche,  Se  Kantii  antinomm  qua  dieuntur  tAeorttkit,  Oott,  1838;  Jos.  Itichtet,  Dm 
£anti>ehfn  Antinomien,  Mannheim,  1863, ) 

Thei;u<in(>fyofthoworld  is  the  subject  of  the  Fiist  Antinomy.  Thetis:  Theworld 
bad  a  beginning  in  time  and  has  limits  in  space.  AiUitkesii :  The  world  is  without 
b^inning  and  without  limits  in  space. 

The  Second  AnUnomy  relates  to  the  ^IwUty  of  tbe  world.  Thetu:  "S^wrj  compoeite 
substancein  the  woddis  made  apof8implepart&  AniUAe^:  There  eziata  nothing  simple. 

The  Third  Antinomy  conoerns  the  eaiMd  rdation,  Thetis :  Freedom,  in  the  tran- 
scendental aenae  of  the  term,  is  a  reality,  or  there  may  M  absolute,  nucansed  b^inningn 
of  seri^of  eSeda.  Antiiheiia:  AllHiingB,  without  ezception,  talce  place  in  theworld 
In  accordance  with  natural  law. 

The  Fourth  Antinomy  is  one  of  modaiUy.  Thesis:  There  belongs  to  the  world 
(whether  as  part  or  as  cause)  on  absolutely  necessary  being.  AniitAetis :  Nothing  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  proofs  and  connterproofs  given  by  Kant  in  connection  with  these  Antinomies 
ore  all  indirect.  In  the  proof  of  each  thesia,  the  infinite  progression  affirmed  in  the 
corresponding  antithesis  ia  disputed  as  impoesible,  while  in  proving  the  antithesia  Ihe 
limit  assumed  in  the  thesis  is  rejected  as  aibitraiy  and  unreaL 

Eont  solves  the  antinomies  by  his  distinction  between  phen 
themselves.  In  reference  to  the  world  as  a  transcendental  objeo 
intelligible  world,  thesia  and  antithesis  in  the  two  first  or  mathematioal  a 
alike  false.  We  cannot  apply  to  the  intelligible  world  the  conceptions  of  space  ajtd 
time  which  are  involved  in  the  predicates  "limitation  in  apaco  and  time,"  and  "infinite 
extension  m  space  and  time  and  an  analogous  a^ument  may  be  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  predicates     simphcity    and     complexity       hence  neither  the  one  nor  the 
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other  of  the  ocmtradictor?  predioatefl  can  be  apfdied  to  that  world,  and  hem  the 
applicability  of  the  one  the  applicability  of  t^  other  cannot  be  inferred ;  tha  contxadio- 
tion  in  foTia  between  Thesis  and  AntitheaiA  is  in  reaUtj  onlj  on  apparent  one,  a  ' 
lectocal  oppoeitton. "  But  we  must  admit,  as  a  reffuJaCive  principle  of  specnlatiTe  i 
tigation,  the  requirement  that  no  limit  be  regarded  as  abeolntelj'  nltiiDate.  In  the  two 
last  or  djTuunio  Antinomies  the  Thesis  is  tma  of  tbe  intelligihle  world,  the  AntithesiB 
the  phenoLoenal.  Eveiy  phenomenon  depends  neceesarily  npon  iome  other  phenomenon 
or  phenomena,  bat  thin^-in- themselves  are  free.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal 
there  exists  no  tmoonditioned  eanse,  bnt  ontddo  of  tiie  whole  complei  of  phenomena 
t^ere  ezifita,  as  their  transcendental  gronnd,  the  Unconditioned. 

The  Bum  of  all  realities  or  petf  eotiona,  conceived  in  ixmcrelo  and  even  in  iitdCnduo  as 
an  exemplar  or  transcendental  prototype,  is  the  Theological  Ideal.  The  theoretical 
proofs  of  God's  existence  are  the  so-oalled  ontologicol,  oosmological,  and  teleologioal 
or  phyBico-theologioal  argnments. 

The  Ontolo^cal  Aignment  conclndes  from  the  oonoepUon  of  Ood  as  the  most  real 
being  to  bis  existence,  aince  enstenee— necessary  existence — belongs  in  the  class  of 
realities,  and  is  therefore  oontuned  in  the  conception  of  the  mo^t  real  being.  Kant 
here  diapates  the  assomption  that  being  is  a  real  predicate,  by  adding  which  to  other 
predicates  the  sum  of  realities  may  be  increased.  The  comparison,  saTB  Kant,  between 
a  being  poBsesBuig  other  predicates,  but  not  being,  and  a  being  combining  with  these 
other  predicates  that  of  being,  and  hence  by  so  much  greater,  more  perfect,  or  more 
real  than  the  former,  is  absurd.  When  being  is  affirmed,  tbe  object  is  pouted  witb  all 
its  predicates.  This  is  tlie  meaning  of  being.  When  being  is  not  afBrmed — or,  what  is 
tbe  some  thing,  when  the  object  is  not  thus  posited — no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  conception  of  the  object  to  its  predioates.  Hence,  in  reasoning  to  the  existence  of 
God,  if  being  is  to  be  demonstrated  as  a  predicate,  being  mnst  have  been  already  pre- 
vionely  assumed,  whence  we  arrive  only  at  a  pitiful  tautology.  This  taatological  con- 
clneioa  wonld  be  an  identical,  hence  an  analytical  proposition,  while  the  assertion  that 
God  is,  is,  like  all  existential  propositionB,  a  sfnthetic  <me,  and  can  Ukerefoie  not  be 
demonstrated  dpHoH  in  r^ard  to  a  noumtnon. 

The  Cosmological  Argument  concludes  from  the  fact  that  anything  eniitB  to  the 
existence  of  an  absolntcly  necessary  being,  which  being,  by  the  aid  of  the  ontological 
orgnment,  is  then  identified  with  Ood  as  the  most  real  or  peif  eot  being  (era  redlatinium 
or  perfecti*»irmim).  Eant,  per  contra,  denies  that  tbe  principles  which  regulate  the  use 
of  the  reason  justif  j  as  in  prolonging  tbe  chain  of  causes  beyond  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience ;  but,  he  adds,  if  the  argnment  did  reall?  conduct  to  an  extramundane  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  cause,  it  could  not  demonstrate  that  tJus  caose  is  tlie  absolutely  per- 
fect being;  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  ontological  argument  is  shown  inadmissible  by 
tbo  demonstrated  invalidity  of  the  latter. 

The  Tcleological  Argument  concludes  from  the  order  and  adaptation  in  nature  to 
the  absohite  wisdom  and  power  of  its  author.  Eant  speaks  of  this  argument  with 
respect,  on  ncconnt  of  its  efSoaoy  in  prodncing  ccnTiction,  bnt  denies  its  sdentifio 
validity.  The  conception  of  finality  can,  according  to  Kant,  no  more  than  the  conoep- 
tioa  of  cause,  be  employed  in  justiflcation  of  conclusions  which  lead  ns  beyond  all  the 
limita  of  tlie  world  of  phenomena ;  for  it  too  is  of  egoistic  or  subjective  origin,  and  is, 
like  the  conception  of  cause,  transferred  by  man  from  himself  to  things,  bnt  it  is  inv^d 
as  applied  to  transcendental  objects.  Did,  however,  the  teleologicol  argument  lead  to 
an  extramundane  author  of  the  world,  it  wonld  only  prove  the  eristenoe  of  a  world- 
builder  of  great  power  and  wisdom,  according  to  the  degree  of  adaptation  manifest  in 
IS 
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the  world,  but  not  that  of  an  almighty  and  all- wise  creator  of  the  world.  And  here, 
again,  to  supplement  the  argument  by  having  recourse  to  the  ontological  azgnment 
would  be  unjustifiable. 

The  Ideal  of  the  Reason,  or  the  Idea  of  God,  like  all  transcendental  conceptions  of 
the  reason,  has  theoretical  Talidity  only  in  so  far  as  it,  as  a  regtUative  principle,  serves 
to  lead  the  understanding  in  all  empirical  cognition  to  seek  for  systematio  unity.  The 
transcendental  ideas  are  not  eansUttUive  principles  through  which  certain  objects  lying 
beyond  the  reach  of  experience  may  be  known;  they  simply  require  of  the  under- 
standing systematic  unity  and  completeness  in  its  comprehension  of  the  field  of 
experience.  We  are  required  by  a  correct  maxim  of  natural  philosophy  to  abstain  from 
all  theological  and  from  all  transcendent  explanations  of  the  arrangement  of  nature 
generally.  But  in  the  employment  of  the  practical  reason  the  Ideal  of  the  Beason  may 
serve  as  a  form  of  thought  for  the  highest  object  of  moral  and  religious  faith. 

In  the  "  Doctrine  of  Method^*  Kant  makes  many  valuable  observations  relating  to 
metaphysics  as  a  science  dependent  on  the  critique  of  the  reason,  but  contributes 
nothing  to  the  material  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  human  thought  to 
objective  reality,  contenting  bimaAlf  with  simply  deduohig  methodological  consequences 
from  the  doctrines  previously  established.  It  may  here  suffice  to  cite  an  affirmation  of 
Kant's  in  the  part  of  the  ^* Doctrine  of  Method**  relating  to  the  "Discipline  of  the 
Ueason  in  its  Polemical  Use"  {Cr.  of  the  Pure  R,  1st  ed,  p.  747;  2ded.  p.  775,  Bos.,  n.,p. 
577) :  ' '  It  is  extremely  preposterous  to  expect  from  the  reason  enlightenment)  and  yet  to 
dictate  to  it  beforehand  on  which  side  the  weight  of  its  authority  must  necessarily  falL** 

Kant's  Physical  Philosophy  is  closely  related  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason^  and  especially  to  the  Transcendental  iEsthetic  and  AnaJytia*«  (Of. 
Lazarus  Bendavid,  Voriesungen  uber  die  metaph,  Anfangsgr,  der  Ifahtno.,  and,  per 
contra,  Schwab,  Prufung  der  Kantischen  Begriffe  von  der  UndurehdringUehkeit,  der 

*  If  it  is  the  bnslneBB  of  pbyalcal  philosophy  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  natare  by  referenoe  to  that 
which  as  tranaoendental  object  or  thing-in-itself  nnderlies  them,  then  snoh  a  philoeophy  la  impoaaibLe  from  the 
Critical  Htand-point  which  reitxictB  ua  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  these  phenomena  being  oar  ideas.  The 
**J£etas>hv8loal  Prineiplu  of  Natural  Science^  can  only  contain  a  systematic  collection  of  what  Kant  holda 
to  be  d  priori  prindples  of  natoxal  philoeophy.  When,  nererthelefls,  Kant  goes  beyond  the  phenom«na],  and 
when,  eBpedaJljt  matter  is  rednoed  by  him  to  foxces,  these  forces,  wliich  lie  behind  phenomfina,  occupy  in  his 
system  an  nntenable  middle  position  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  nomnenal,  between  the  appearance  and 
the  thing-in-itsell  According  to  the  CWUgiM  <2f  Me  i'ureJSflason  it  ia  the  q)aoeleaB  and  timeless  thlng-in-itaelf 
which  so  affects  onr  (in  themselves  likewise  spacelees  and  timdess)  senses  that  eeniiatlonB  arise  in  as  wUdi  an 
bronght  by  the  "  I  ^  into  hannony  with  the  d  priori  fonns  of  intoition  and  thought.  In  the  Met»  Princ^Oet 
qfyicu.  Sdenoe  Kant  says :  ^*It  is  only  throngh  motion  that  the  eztemal  senses  can  be  affected."  In  oonsiB- 
tency  with  the  teachings  of  the  Critiqtts  qf  M«  Acre  BMUon  this  csn  only  mean :  when  the  affectiiQii  ttaetf 
becomes  phenomenal  (when  we  not  nmply  snffier  an  affection,  bat  peroeiTe  the  process  of  the  affecdon  in  the 
case  of  other  sendtire  beings  or  of  oorselTes,  e.  g.^  when  we  see  the  blow  which  awakens  the  sense  of  Ceding  or 
|)erodTo  throngh  the  sense  cf  sight  or  toadi  the  vibration  of  the  diord  which  affecte  oar  ears,  eta),  then 
most  the  ^Moeless  and  timdess  relation,  on  which  the  production  of  sensations  really  depends,  appear  to  or  aa 
modon.  But  thia  limitation,  nnder  whidi  alone,  aocordUng  to  the  prindples  of  the  Critique  qf  the  Beamm, 
the  doctrine  of  affection  throngh  motloQ  can  be  reodved,  paases  in  the  natnral  philosophy  bailt  np  apcn  it 
more  and  moio  into  the  back-gnnmd,  and  this  hovers  in  an  onoertaln  medinm  between  an  d  priori  thearj  of 
phenomena  (existing  only  in  homan  ccnadoosness)  and  a  theory  of  real  objects  (which  exist  independently  of 
the  oonsdonsneas  of  percdving  bdnga,  whidi  snbrtsted  posstbty  antecedent!:^  to  the  *»nattmm  of  nganiaed 
beings,  and  on  which  the  eristfnffiw  of  sensations  depends^  and)  whidi  nnderlie  all  natoral  phenomena.  In 
reading  the  **M8tapAvtlcia  PrtncipUi  qf  Naturai  Sdonce^  it  ia  neoessaiy  in  one  regard  to  forget,  and  yet 
In  another  ever  to  remember,  that  according  to  the  logical  consequence  of  Kant^s  System  we  have  to  do  aim- 
ply  with  processes  which  take  place  only  within  human  coosdousness,  and  whidi  therefora  are  I7  that  fart 
psjpdilcaUy  conditioned,  and  cannot  ooostltiite  conditions  of  the  existenco  of  beings  capable  of  posBesring 
•oontlons  and  ideas. 
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Aimehung  und  der  Zuruekstosntng  der  Eorper,  nebst  einer  DarsteUung  der  Hypothese 
des  le  Sage  uber  die  mechanUche  Uraache  der  aSgemeinen  QraviUUion^  ISO?,  and  Fr. 
GotUieb  Bnsse,  Kante  metaph,  Anfangsgr,  der  Naturw,  m  ihren  Orunden  toiderlegt, 
Dresden,  1828 ;  see  also  G.  ReTisohle,^a7i^  und  die  Natv/rwiesemchaft^  in  the  Deutsche 
Viertefjdhrsechrift,  April-Jmie,  1868,  p.  60,  and  especially  on  EanVs  dynamic  theory  of 
matter,  ibid,^  pp.  57-62.) 

Eant  divides  the  "  Metagh.  ^nnciples  of^Natnral  Science "  into  f^mz  principal 
CS£ti&  The  4SBt  of  them  treats  of  x^otion  as  a  pnre^qtumtity,  and  is  called  by  Eant 
ghoronomics ;  the  BgcQsd  considers  motion  as  belonging,  to  t.|ifl  qijftl^fy  nf  TOf<^.t<^j  under 
the  name  of  an  originally  moving  force,  and  is  called  Dynamics ;  the  third,  Mechanics, 
treats  of  the  parts  of  matter  with  this  quality  as  placed  by  their  own  motion  in_mut]}^ 
relation ;  while  the  fourth  defines  motion  %ad  rest  in  matter  simply  in  relation  to  tha 
mode  in  which  we  mentally  represent  them,  or  to  modality,  and  is  termed  by  Eant 
Phenomenology. 

In  the  Phoronomics  Eant  defines  matter  as  the  movable  in  space,  and  deduces  in 
particular  the  proposition  that  no  motaon  can  be  neutralized  except  by.  another  motion 
of  the  same  mobUe  object  in  the  opposite  direction'  In  the  Dynami^  he  defines  matter 
as  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  it  fills  any  given  space,  and  lays  down  the  proposition :  '*Mat- 
ter  fiUj^.a  ceztojn  space,  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  but  in  virtue  of  a  special 
moving  force  belonging  to  it."  He  attributes  to  nQiatter  the  f$sce  of  ft<;«vwu*tinn — defining 
it  as  that  moving  force  through  which  one  portion  of  matter  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
approach  of  others  to  it — and  the  force  of  repulsion,  or  the  force  whereby  one  portion 
of  xndtter  can  cause  other  portions  to  recede  from  it,  and  he  defines  more  precisely  the 
force  through  which  matter  fills  space  as  being  the  force  of  repulsion,  saying :  **  Matter 
fills  its  spaces  in  virtue  of  repulsive  forces  belonging  to  all  its  parts,  t.  «.,  through  a 
force  of  extension  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  of  definite  degree,  below  or  above  which 
smaller  or  greater  degrees  can  be  conceived  in  infinitumJ"    Elasticity,  in  the  sense  of 
expansive  force,  belongs  therefore  originally  to  all  matter.    Matter  is  infinitely  divisible 
into  parts,  each  of  which  is  itself  matter ;  this  follows  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
space,  and  from  the  repulsive  force  belonging  to  every  portion  of  matter.    The  force  of 
repulsion  decreases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  distances ;  the  force  of 
attraction,  on  the  contrary,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.    In  the  part 
entitled  Mechanics  Eant  defines  matter  as  the  mobUe  in  so  far  as  it,  as  such,  possesses 
n^ptive  force,  and  deduces  thence,  in  particular,  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics : 
Amidst  all  the  changes  of  the  material  realm  of  nature  the  whole  qu^tity  J2f  matter 
remains  the  same,  unaugmente^  and  undiminiBhed ;  All  change  in  matter  has  an  exter- 
nal cause  (law  of  persistence  of  rest  and  motion,  or  law  of  inertia) ;  In  all  cases  of  the 
communication  of  motion,  action  and  reaction  are  equaL    In  the  Phenomenology  Eant 
defines  matter  as  the  mobUe  in  so  far  as  this,  as  such,  can  be  an  object  of  experience, 
and  develops  the  propositions,  (1)  that  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  portion  of  matter 
with  reference  to  an  empirical  portion  of  space,  as  distinguished  from  a  conceivable 
opposite  motion  of  the  space  itself  (the  portion  of  matter  in  the  latter  case  remaining 
unmoved),  is  simply  a  possible  predicate  (but  that  when  conceived  out  of  all  relation  to 
some  portion  of  matter  external  to  the  portion  in  motion,  i.  tf.,  when  conceived  as  abso- 
lute motion,  it  is  impossible) ;  (2)  that  the  circular  motion  of  any  portion  of  matter,  in 
distinction  from  the  conceivable  opposite  motion  of  the  space  in  which  it  moves,  is  a 
real  predicate  of  the  same  (but  that  the  apparent  opposite  motion  of  a  relative  space  is 
a  mere  semblance) ;  (3)  that  in  the  case  of  every  motion  of  a  body,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  moves  with  reference  to  another  body,  an  equal  opposite  motion  of  the  latter  is 
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neoessazy.  The  first  of  these  phenomenological  laws  determines  the  modalily  of  motioii 
with  reference  to  Phoronoxnics,  the  second  with  reference  to  Dynamics,  and  the  third 
with  reference  to  Mechanics. 

The  transition  from  the  Metaphymal  PrineipUs  of  Natural  Science  to  physics  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  "  Metaphyska  of  Nature'^  (a  work  co-ordinated  with  the  Metapkyna 
of  £Jthics,  which  includes  the  doctrines  of  legal  right  and  of  morality),  which  treats  of 
the  motive  forces  of  matter,  and  is  divided  by  Kant  into  an  *^  Elementary  System'*  and 
a  *^  System  of  the  World/'  The  manuscript  was  left  unfinished.  (Some  fzagments  of 
it  will  perhaps  soon  be  edited  by  Beicke.) 

§  123.  As  Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  the  Pure  BeasOTij  sets  out  from 
the  distinction  and  opposition  which  he  finds  existing  between  empiri- 
cal and  d  priori  knowledge,  so  the  analogous  opposition  between  sen- 
suous propensity  and  the  law  of  reason  forms  the  foundation  of  his 
Critique  of  the  Practical  Peason.  All  the  ends  to  which  desire  may 
be  directed  are  viewed  by  Kant  as  being  empirical,  and  accordingly  as 
furnishing  sensuous  and  egoistic  motives  for  the  will,  which  are  all 
reducible  to  the  principle  of  personal  happiness ;  but  this  principlfe, 
says  Kant,  is,  according  to  the  immediate  testimony  of  our  moral  con- 
sciousness, directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  morality.  As  motive 
for  thfe  moral  will  Kant  retains,  after  excluding  all  material  motives, 
only  the  form  of  possible  universality  in  the  law  which  determines  the 
will.  The  principle  of  morality  is  contained,  for  him,  in  the  require- 
ment :^^  Act  so  that  ^e  maxim  of  thy  will  can  at  the  same  time  be 
accepted  as  the  principle  of  a  universal  legislation."  This  "  f  anda- 
mental  law  of  the  practical  reason "  bears  tlie  form  of  a  command, 
because  man  is  not  a  purely  rational  being,  but  is  also  a  sensuous 
being,  and  the  senses  are  in  constant  active  opposition  to  reason.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  conditional  command,  like  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
which  are  only  of  hypothetical  authority,  being  valid  only  when  certain 
ends  are  to  be  attained,  but  it  is  an  unconditional  and  the  only  uncondi- 
tional command,  the  Categorical  Imperative.  Consciousness  of  this 
fundamental  law  is  a  fact  of  the  reason,  but  not  an  empirical  one ;  it 
is  the  only  fact  of  the  pure  reason,  which  thus  manifests  itself  in  the 
character*  of  an  original  law-giver.  This  command  flows  from  the  auton- 
omy of  the  will,  while  all  material,  eudcemonistic  principles  flow  from 
the  heteronomy  of  arbitrary,  unregulated  choice.  Outward  conformity 
to  law  is  legality,  but  right  action,  prompted  by  regard  for  the  moral 
law,  is  morality.  Our  moral  dignity  depends  on  our  moral  self-deter- 
mination. Man,  in  his  character  as  a  rational  being  or  a  "  thing-in- 
itself,"  gives  law  to  himself  as  a  sensuous  being  or  a  phenomenon,    Xn 
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this,  flays  Kant  (who  here  treats  the  theoretical  difference  between 
thing-in-itself  and  phenomenon  practically  as  a  difference  of  worth),  is 
contained  the  origin  of  duty.  On  the  moral  consciousness  are  f ounde(f^ 
three  morally  necessary  convictions,  which  Kant  terms  "  postulates  of 
the  pure  practical  reason,"  viz. :  the  conviction  of  our  moral  freedom 
— since  the  aflSrmation :  "  thou  canst,  for  thou  oughtest,"  forces  us  to 
assume  that  the  sensuous  part  of  our  being  may  be  determined  by  the 
rational  part;  of  our  immortality — since  our  wills  can  approximate 
to  conformity  with  the  moral  law  only  in  mjinitum ;  and  of  the 
existence  of  God  as  the  ruler  in  the  kingdoms  of  reason  and  nature, 
who  will  establish  the  hannony  demanded  by  the  moral  consciousness 
between  moral  worth  and  happiness. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  Kant's  philosophy  of  religion, 
which  he  develops  in  his  ^^  Heligion  within  the  Limits  of  Mere  Rear 
sonj^  is  expressed  in  his  reduction  of  religion  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. The  courting  of  favor  with  God  through  statutory  religious 
actions  or  observances,  which  are  different  from  the  moral  commands, 
is  mock  service ;  the  truly  religious  spirit  is  that  which  recognizes  all 
our  duties  as  divine  commands.  Through  an  allegorizing  interpreta- 
tion, Kant  reduces  the  dogmas  of  positive  theology  to  doctrines  of 
philosophic^  ethics. 

In  addition  to  the  literatim  addnoed  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  passages  In  the  xrorlcB  of  F, 
U.  Jaoobi,  Bchleiermacherf  BcheUing,  Hegel,  Horbart,  Beneke,  Schopenhaner,  and  otheia,  in  which  Kant's 
ethical  dootrinoB  are  examined,  as  also  Wegschelder's  VerglekAung  StotacAer  una  KarUUcHer  Ethik  (Ham- 
bug,  1797),  and  Qarre^s  DanteUung  una  KriUk  Oer  Kantiachen  SUtenUhre  (in  the  Introdnctoiy  Essay  to 
his  fzandation  of  AxistoUe's  Ethica^  Bredan,  1796,  pp.  188-^94),  etc.,  cf.  Str&mpcU  {Die  Pad.  der  PA.  Kant, 
Ftehte,  Eerbart,  Brunswick,  1843)  and  Arthnr  Bichter  (JTanTtf  Ansichlen  Ober  Ertfehung,  O.-Pr.,  Hal- 
berstodt,  1865)  on  Eant^s  doctrine  of  education ;  L.  Paul  (Halle,  18G5)  on  Eanf  s  doctrine  of  radicsl  evil,  and 
Oh.  A.  Thflo  (in  the  Zetttchr.f,  exacts  PhUoa.,  Vol.  V.,  Ldpe.,  1865,  pp.  S7&^3 ;  858-897)  on  Kant*s  reH- 
gions  phfloBophy  in  general ;  Paul  (in  the  JcthrbOcher  /Sr  Oeutacha  TAeolo(fie,  Vol.  XI.,  1866,  pp.  624-<^ 
on  Kant^s  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  as  an  imagined  ideal  of  humanity ;  Paul  (Kiel,  1869)  on  Kant's  doctrine 
of  the  ideal  Christ;  J.  Qnaatz  (Dlsa.^  Halle,  1867)  on KanVs  doctrine  of  conscience ;  0.  Kohl  {Inattff.  Disaert., 
Leipdc,  1868)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  wHl.  On  the  relation  of  the  Kantian  Ethics  to 
the  Aristotelian  cf.,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  VoL  I.,  §  60,  by  BrQckner  and  others,  especially  Tren- 
fldenbnrg.  Bar  WideratraU  etotachen  Kant  una  Ariat,  in  aer  Ethik,  in  the  8d  vol.  of  his  JSiat.  BeUr.  mtr  PhUoa., 
Bcri.,  1867,  pp.  171-214.  [Cf.  further,  James  Edmunds,  Kant^a  Ethica,  in  the  Journal  of  SpecuUUiva  Phi' 
losophj/,  VoL  v.,  St  Louis,  1871,  pp.  87-88, 108-118.— 7>*.] 

To  his  principal  work  on  practical  philosopliy  Kant  did  not  give  the  title :  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Practioal  Beajson,  but  Critique  of  the  Practical  Season^  afi&iming  that  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  was  a  critique  of  the  entire  practical  faculty,  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  there  is  a  pure  practical  reason ;  the  latter  being  shown  to  exist,  it  would 
not,  like  the  pure  speculative  reason,  stand  in  need  of  a  critique  to  hinder  it  from 
transcending  its  limits,  for  it  proved  its  own  reality,  and  the  reality  of  its  conceptions, 
by  an  argument  of  fact  {Crit,  of  the  Pract.  Seaeon,  Preface). 

Kant  expounded  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Beason  most 
fully  in  his  Qroundwork  of  the  Metapliysics  of  Morale  (which  preceded  this  Criti^4), 
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Kant  defines  the  word  maomi  aa  denoting  a  sabjectiye  principle  of  willing ;  the  ob- 
jectiye  principle,  on  the  contraiy,  which  ia  founded  in  the  reason  itself,  is  termed  by 
him  the  practical  law;  he  indndes  both  together  under  the  conception  of  the  practical 
prindpU^  t.  d ,  a  principle  which  contains  a  universal  determination  of  the  will,  involy- 
ing  several  practical  roles  {Groundioork  of,  etc.,  Sect.  1,  Note;  Crit.  of  the  Pract. 
Reason^  §  1).    He  aignee :    All  practical  principles  which  presuppose  an  object  (mat- 
ter) of  the  faculty  of  desire  as  the  determining  ground  of  the  will  are,  without  excep- 
tion, empirical,  and  can  furnish  no  practical  laws  {Cr,  of  the  Pract,  Hea^on,  %  2).    All 
material  practical  principles  are,  as  such,  whollj  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  and  be- 
long under  the  general  principle  of  self-love  or  personal  happiness.      By  happiness 
Kant  understands  ^^  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  a  ratiomJ  being  of  the  agreeableness 
of  life,  accompanying  without  interruption  his  entire  existence."    The  principle  which 
makes  of  this  agreeableness  the  highest  motive  of  choice  is  termed  by  him  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-love  (t&.,  §  8).     6ince  now  Kant  denies  to  all  that  is  empirical  that  neces- 
sary character  which  is  requisite  for  a  law,  and  since  all  the  "  matter  ^  of  desire,  i.  ft, 
every  concrete  object  of  the  wiU,  which  serves  as  a  motive,  bears  an  empirical  charac- 
ter, it  follows  that,  if  a  rational  being  is  to  conceive  his  mn-TiTna  as  practical  universal 
laws,  he  can  only  conoeive  them  as  principles,  which,  not  by  their  matter,  but  only  in 
view  of  their  form,  as  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  universal  moral  l^islation,  are  fitted  to 
direct  the  will  (i&. ,  §  4).    The  will  which  is  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  (universal) 
law,  is  independent  of  the  natural  law  of  sensible  phenomena,  and  therefore  free  {ib., 
%  5),  as  also,  conversely,  a  free  will  can  only  be  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  a  maxim, 
or  by  its  fitness  to  serve  as  a  universal  law  (i&.,  §  6).    Now  we  are  conscious  that  our 
wills  owe  fealty  to  a  law  which  is  of  absolute  validity ;  our  wills  must,  therefore,  be 
capable  of  being  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  a  law,  and  hence  are  free.    Pore 
reason  is  by  itself  and  independentiy  practical,  and  gives  man  a  universal  law,  which  we 
term  the  Moral  Law  (td.,  §  7).     This  fundamental  law  of  the  pure  practical  reason,  or 
the  Categorical  Imperative,  is  expressed  by  Kant  in  the  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphys, 
ofMorais  in  a  threefold  formula :  1.  Act  according  to  maxims  of  which  thou  canst 
wish  that  they  may  serve  as  universal  laws,  or,  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy  action  were  hy 
thy  will  to  become  the  universal  law  of  nature ;  2.  Act  so  as  to  use  humanity,  as  well 
in  thine  own  person  as  in  the  person  of  all  others,  ever  as  end,  and  never  merely  as 
means ;  3.  Act  according  to  the  Idea  of  the  will  of  all  rational  beings  as  the  source  of 
an  universal  legislation.    In  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Season  he  confines  himself 
to  the  one  formula  (§  7) :  Act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  can  likewise  be  valid 
at  all  times  as  the  principle  of  a  universal  legislation.    Whenever  the  maxim  under 
which  an  action  would  fall  would,  if  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  universal  law,  abso- 
lutely destroy  itself  by  an  inner  contradiction,  then  abstinence  from  such  action  is  a 
^*  perfect  duty ; "  whenever  we  at  least  cannot  wish  that  it  should  be  a  universal  law, 
because  then  the  advantage  which  we  hoped  to  reap  through  it  would  be  converted 
into  injury,  abstinence  is  an  '^  imperfect  duty.**    Kant  terms  self  determination  in  con- 
formity to  the  Categorical  Imperative,  ''Autonomy  of  the  Will ;  **  but  alL  founding  of 
the  practical  law  on  any  ''  matter  of  the  will  **  whatever,  ».  ft,  on  any  ends  to  be  sought, 
especially  on  the  end  of  (one*s  own  or  even  of  all  men's)  happiness,  is  simply  the 
"  Heteronomy  of  Arbitrary  Choice."* 

*  It  is  ea^  to  aee  that  Kimt,  in  this  argument  against  "EndBsmonism,*'  lint  degrades  the  conoeptton  oZ 
Endflsmonifim  by  limiting  it  to  the  gratification  of  sensnoos  and  egoistio  aims,  and  then,  mcasnring  it  by  the 
standard  of  the  pnier  moral  oanacioasnra^  flndi  it,  natnraHy,  insnflBcient  and  nntenable.  Supposing  it  once 
detennined  what  duty  requires,  then  thS  should  be  done  for  the  very  reason^  which  oonstitate  it  a  matter  ol 
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[  The  Oategorioal  ImpezatlTe  serves  Kant  in  the  Critiqite  of  the  PracUcal  Beawn  as  a 
principle  for  the  deduction  of  hnnum  freedom,  since  in  the  moral  law  he  finds  a  law  of 
causality  through  freedom,  and  hence  a  law  implying  the  possibility  of  a  suprarsensible 
notore.  Herewith,  however,  according  to  Kant,  nothing  is  added  to  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  reason,  but  the  reason  is  confirmed  in  its  assurance  of  the  reality  of 

dniy,  and  not  on  aoooant  of  any  sappooable  "endffiTnonfrtic  "  Bldo-ends ;  this  trae  proposition  is  qnite  dlstin* 
gTiiwhahle  from  the  false  one^  that  the  requirements  of  dnty  are  not  baaed  on  ends ;  it  is  only  these  sapposed 
•Ida-ends  which  can  lead  to  real  heteronomy.  Kant*8  merit  is  very  considerable  for  what  he  has  done  to 
pniify  and  qoidcen  the  direct  moral  consdonsneBS,  and,  espedaUy,  to  indte  to  the  porsnit  of  moral  indepen- 
dence; bat  he  errs  in  identifying  the  stage  at  which  one  first  ceases  the  pursoit  of  collateral  ends  through 
tcBpect  forthe  law,  with  that  of  wwfmtfal  morality.  In  his  exaltation  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  mim,  as  an 
unconditional  duty  above  "the  sweet  feeling  of  doing  good"  (cf.  the  essay  of  Kant  on  *' Lasting  Peaoe,^ 
Boo.  and  Bchnb.'s  ed.,  VII.,  1,  p.  290),  of  material  and  intellectoal  labor  above  idle  enjoyment  (cf.  the  essay 
on  a  "Gentle  Tone  in  Philosophy **— Bos.  and  Schub,  I.,  622,  and  the  essay  on  the  "Conjectural  Beginning 
<rf  Human  History,"  Bos.  and  Schub.,  YII.,  876  seq.),  and  in  his  denunciation  of  lawless  caprice,  he  occupies 
perfectly  justifiable  ground,  as  opposed  to  those  who  so  interpreted  the  ideas  of  personal  and  public  welfare 
as  to  find  in  them  gromid  if  or  sacrificing  the  very  noblest  and  highest  interests  of  the  free  intellect  to  sensuous 
gratification,  to  the  public  welfare  as  Interpreted  from  a  one-sided  stand-point,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
external  quiet  and  order.  But  his  polemics  do  not  bear  upon  the  true  and  more  profound  conception  of 
Endaemonism,  as  established  notably  by  Aristotle,  who  recognises  the  essential  relation  of  pleasure  to  activity, 
and  founds  ethics  on  the  gradation  of  functions.  In  particular,  Kant  overlooks  in  his  argument  the  fact 
that  the  necessity  for  society  of  universal  laws,  and  of  thdr  being  held  sacred,  follows  also  from  the  eudsmo- 
nlatio  principle.  The  middle  term  or  cono^tion  by  means  of  which  Elant  justifies  his  classiflcatlon  even  of 
tho  noblest  intellectual  ends  among  the  objects  of  egoistic  desire,  and  hence  also  his  exclusion  of  them  from 
the  moral  principle,  is  the  conception  of  their  empirical  character :  as  empirical  ends  they  lack,  he  says,  the 
ctuuBcteriBtio  of  neoessity ;  they  belong  to  the  world  of  sensible  phenomena,  to  mere  nature,  and  not  to  the 
realm  of  freedom ;  they  depend  only  on  the  principle  of  personal  sensuous  happiness ;  all  that  is  noblest  and 
highest  must  be  altogether  non-empiracaL  But  in  reality  the  noble  as  well  as  the  ignoble,  love  as  well 
as  self-seeking,  are  matters  of  (external  and  internal)  experience.  The  distinction  between  things  in  point 
of  worth  is  specifically  different  from  the  distinction  between  the  empirical  and  the  uon-empiricaL  Kant's  denial 
of  the  origin  of  the  moral  law  in  real  ends  corresponds  most  exactly  with  his  denial  of  the  origin  of  apodictical 
knowledge  in  experience,  which  latter  denial  in  the  Critique  of  the  I*ure  Beason  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  his  new  interpretation  of  the  conception  of  d  pWort  knowledge.  Hence  a  twofold  misfortune:  1.  Tho 
higher  is  brought  into  abrupt  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  the  lower,  and  the  idea  of  a  gradation  is  made 
impossible;  3.  the  higher  is  conceived  only  in  its  formal  aspect^  not  understood  in  the  light  of  the  order 
Immanent  in  itself,  but  represented  as  a  form  generated  iii  some  inoemprehensible  manner,  apart  from  the 
category  of  time,  by  the  Ego,  by  which  it  is  communicated  to  the  in  itself  formless  material  furnished  by 
experience.  Kant  confounds  in  his  ethics  the  order  of  ends,  in  respect  of  worth,  with  the  logical  form  of 
possible  universality ;  and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the  character  of  rational  beings  as  ends  to  themselves  that 
he,  incidentally,  finds  a  real  moral  norm.  But  the  ethical  work  of  the  individualization  of  action  is  misap- 
prehended by  hJm,  and  sacriflced  to  the  empty  form  of  possible  universality.  Kant  wrongly  regarded  tho 
form  of  logical  abstraction,  on  which  the  possibility  of  juridical  and  military  order  depends,  as  an  original 
form  of  morality.  It  is  true  that  no  single  simple  end,  viewed  by  itself  alone,  is  either  moral  or  immoral « 
that  morality  demands  not  a  sporadic  well-doing,  but  fidelity,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  a  moral  law,  and  de- 
pends on  tiie  conformity  of  the  will  with  a  judgment  oonoeming  the  will,  which  is  founded  in  the  rooognitioa 
of  a  moral  order  universally  binding,  just  as  It  is  true  that  no  single  simple  experience,  viewed  by  itself  alone, 
involves  apodictidtty,  but  that  all  apodicticity  depends  on  the  application  to  experience  of  a  complex  of  knowl- 
edge resting  on  principles.  But  it  is  not  true  that  order  in  knowledge  and  praxis  originates  in  the  reason  of 
the  Subject  alone,  and  that  it  is  first  introduced  by  the  latter  to  a  "  matter,^  in  itself  without  order ;  it  depends, 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  reception  of  the  order,  which  exists  objectively,  into  our  knowledge  and  praxis.  The 
norms  of  logic  flow  from  the  rdation  of  perception  and  thought  in  us  to  the  spatial,  temporal,  and  causal 
order  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  objects  of  knowledge,  and  the  norms  of  ethics  flow  from  the  relation  of 
our  willing  and  praxis  to  the  order  of  worth,  which  exists  in  the  various  natural  and  spiritual  ends  which  can 
be  proposed  to  the  wHl.  The  relation  of  the  mond  order,  to  the  objective  order  of  worth  in  natural  and  spirit- 
ual functions  is  just  like  that  of  apodicticity  in  knowledge  to  the  objective  neoessity  present  in  the  natural 
and  qplzitnal  proceaBea  known.  Cf.  my  articlo  Ueber  dot  ArtatoteUeeha^  KanUMcha  und  Herbarfeche  Jforal' 
princip,  in  Fichte's  Zeitechrift  fUr  PhUoe.  und  phMoa.  KrUik^  VoL  21,  1854,  p.  71  Fcq.,  and  System  of 
LogiCf  aa  ||  67  and  197.     [Cf.  Lotie  Mikboxosucs.] 
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the  conception  of  freedom,  which  was  assumed  by  it  as  poesible  (in  the  cosmolQgical 
Antinomies),  and  whose  objectiye,  although  only  practical  reality,  is  here  made  a  cer- 
tainty. The  conception  of  cause  is  here  employed  only  with  practical  intent,  the 
determining  motiye  of  the  will  being  found  in  the  intelligible  order  of  things ;  but  the 
conception  which  the  reason  forms  of  its  own  causality  as  a  noumenon  is  of  no  theo- 
retical service  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  its  supra-sensible  existence.  Causality,  in 
the  sense  implied  by  freedom,  belongs  to  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  thing-in-itself  (non- 
menon) ;  while  causality,  in  the  sense  implied  in  the  mechanism  of  nature,  belongs  to 
him  in  so  fax  as  he  is  a  subject  of  the  realm  of  appeajrances  (phenomena).  The  objec- 
tive reality,  which  belongs  practically  to  the  conception  of  causality  in  the  sphere  of 
the  supra-sensible,  gives  also  to  all  other  cat^^ries  the  like  practical  reality  and  appli- 
cability, in  so  far  as  they  are  necessarily  related  to  the  determining  ground  of  the  pure 
will,  the  moral  law ;  so  that  Kant  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  recovers  prac- 
tically what  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  (Speculative)  Beaeon  he  had  theoretically  given 
^vp,  Kant  ascribes  to  the  pure  practical  reason  the  primacy  over  the  speculative  reason, 
i.  e. ,  a  priority  of  interest ;  and  affirms  that  the  speculative  reason  is  not  justified  in 
following  obstinately  its  own  separate  interest  alone,  bnt  that  it  must  seek  to  combine 
with  its  own  conceptions  the  theorems  of  the  practical  reason,  which  lie  above  the 
sphere  of  the  speculative  reason  (although  they  do  not  contradict  it),  regarding  them  as 
an  extraneous  i>08session  transferred  to  it.  (Crit.  of  the  Pract.  Beaeon^  Bos.  and 
Schub.^s  ed.,  VIII.,  p.  258  seq.*) 

As  an  independent  being,  and  one  not  subject  to  the  universal  mechanism  of  nature, 
man  has  Personality,  and  belongs  to  the  realm  of  things  which  are  ends  to  themselves, 
or  noumena.  But  since  this  freedom  is  the  faculty  of  a  being  subject  to  peculiar, 
purely  practical  laws,  given  by  his  own  reason ;  in  other  words,  since  every  person, 
while  belonging  to  the  sensible  world,  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  personality, 
as  resulting  from  his  citizenship  m  the  intelligible  world,  there  follows  the  fact  of  moral 
Duty.  Kant  extols  duty  as  a  sublime  and  great  name,  that  covers  nothing  which  savors 
of  favoritism  or  insinuation,  but  demands  submission,  threatening  nothing  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  a  natural  aversion  in  the  mind,  or  designed  to  move  by  fear,  but 
merely  presenting  a  law  which  of  itself  finds  universal  entrance  into  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  even  against  the  wiU  of  man  wins  his  reverence,  if  not  always  his  obedience 
— a  law  before  which  all  inclinations  grow  dumb,  even  though  they  secretly  work  against 
it  (Crit,  of  the  Pract.  R,  Bos.  and  Schub/s  ed.,  VIII.,  2X4).  In  like  spirit  he  says: 
'*Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever  .-new  and  increasing  admiration  and  awe,  the 
oftener  and  longer  we  reflect  upon  them :  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law 
within"  (t5..  Conclusion,  Vni.,  812).  The  moral  law  is  holy  (inviolable).  Han  is, 
indeed,  unholy  enough,  but  humanity,  as  represented  in  his  person,  must  to  him  be 
holy.  With  the  idea  of  personality  is  connected  the  feeling  of  respect,  since  it  sets 
before  our  eyes  the  dignity  of  our  nature  as  seen  in  its  destination,  and  enables  us  at 
the  same  time  to  observe  the  deficiency  of  our  conduct  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  that 
destination,  and  so  strikes  down  our  self-conceit  {ib.^  VIII.,  215). 

The  moral  principle  is  a  law,  but  freedom  is  a  postulate  of  the  pure  practical  reason. 
Postulates  are  not  theoretical  dogmas,  but  necessary  practical  assumptions  which  add 
nothing  to  our  speculative  knowledge,  but,  through  their  relation  to  the  practical  oealm, 
give  to  the  ideas  of  the  speculative  reason  in  general  objective  reality,  and  justify  the 
reason  in  the  use  of  conceptions,  the  possibility  of  which,  even,  it  otherwise  could  not 

*  The  QooertaUi  minglliig  of  theoretioal  with  practical  certoiDty  is  here  obrloqs. 
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preflnine  to  afiKim ;  in  other  wordB,  postulates  are  theoretical,  but  not  as  such  demon- 
Btrable  propositionfl,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  an  d  priori,  unconditional, 
practical  law.  In  addition  to  freedom  there  are  two  other  postulates  of  the  pure 
practical  reason,  namely,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  and  the  existence  of  God. 

The  postulate  of  immortality  flows  from  the  practical  necessity  of  a  duration  suffi- 
cient for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law.  The  moral  law  requires  holiness, 
i,  e.  perfect  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  moral  law.  But  all  the  moral  perfection 
to  which  man  as  a  rational  being,  belonging  also  to  the  sensible  world,  can  attain,  is  at 
the  best  only  virtue  {Tugend),  i.  e.,  a  legally  correct  spirit  arising  from  respect  for  the 
law.  But  the  consciousness  of  a  continual  bent  toward  transgression,  or  at  least  toward 
impurity  of  motive,  *.  e.,  toward  the  intermixture  of  imperfect,  non-moral  motives  of 
obedience,  accompanies  this  spirit  in  its  best  estate.  From  this  conflict  between  what 
is  morally  required  of  man  and  man^s  moral  capacity  follows  the  postulate  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul ;  for  the  conflict  can  only  be  brought  to  an  end  through  a 
.prc^ressive  approximation  to  complete  conformity  of  the  spirit  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  a  progress  that  must  continue  ininjimtum. 

The  postulate  of  the  existence  of  God  follows  from  the  relation  of  morality  to  hap- 
piness. The  moral  law,  as  a  law  of  freedom,  commands,  by  presenting  motives  which^ 
must  be  perfectly  independent  of  nature  and  of  any  supposable  agreement  of  nature 
with  the  impulses  of  human  desire  ;  consequently  there  is  not  in  it  the  least  ground 
for  a  necessary  connection  between  morality  and  a  degree  of  happiness  proportioned  to 
it.  There  exists  between  morality  and  happiness  not  an  analytical,  but  only  a  synthetic 
connection.  The  selection  of  the  right  means  for  assuring  the  most  pleasurable  exist- 
ence possible  is  prudence,  but  not  (as  the  Epicureans  suppose)  morality.  On  the  other 
Emid,  the  consciousness  of  morality  is  not  (as  the  Stoics  teach)  sufficient  for  happiness ; 
for  happiness,  as  the  state  of  a  rational  being  in  the  world,  with  whom  m  the  whole  of 
his  existence  things  go  according  to  his  wish  and  wHl,  depends  on  the  agreement  of 
nature  with  the  whole  end  of  man^s  being,  and  with  the  essential  determining  ground 
of  his  will ;  but  man,  the  acting,  rational  being  in  the  world,  is,  as  a  dependent  being, 
not  through  his  will  the  cause  of  nature,  and  cannot  by  his  own  agency  bring  it  into 
the  required  harmony  with  his  own  moral  nature.  Nevertheless,  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  reason  such  a  connection  is  postulated  as  necessary :  we  are  bound  to  seek  to 
further  that  harmony  between  virtue,  which  is  the  highest  good  {supremum  bonum)^ 
and  happiness,  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  realization  of  perfect  good 
{aummum  bonum,  in  the  sense  of  bonum  eonsummatum,  or  bonumperfeetissimum).  Hence 
we  must  postulate  also  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature  distinct 
from  nature,  and  which,  by  exerting  a  causality  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  perfect 
morality,  hence  through  intelligence  and  will,  shall  be  able  to  effectuate  the  exact 
agreement  of  happiness  with  morality ;  in  other  words,  we  must  postulate  the  existence 
"of  God.       

The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence  is,  in  so  far  as  the  theo- 
retical reason  alone  is  concerned,  a  mere  hypothesis.  But  for  the  pure  practical  reason 
it  is  a  belief,  and  since  pure  reason  is  its  only  source,  it  is  a  belief  of  the  pure  reason. 

The  work  entitled  BeUgion  vfithin  the  lAmiU  of  Mere  Reason  contains  Kant's  exposi- 
tion of  rational  belief  in  its  relations  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  (In  this  work  Kant 
gives  too  exclusive  recognition  to  the  moral  side  of  the  subject,  placing  in  the  back- 
ground the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  needs  peculiar  to  man ;  but  he  emphasizes  forcibly 
the  various  moral  relations  in  all  their  purity,  although  not  without  exaggerating  the  op- 
position between  nature  and  freedom,  inclination  and  duty. )    This  work  is  in  four  parts, 
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treatizig  (1)  of  the  indwelfing  of  an  eyil  principle  side  by  side  with  the  good  one  ia 
hnman  nature,  or  of  the  radical  evil  in  human  nature ;  (2)  of  the  oonteflt  between  the 
good  and  evil  principles  for  the  control  of  man ;  (8)  of  the  victozy  of  the  good  principle 
over  the  evil  one,  and  of  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  Grod  on  the  earth ;  (4)  of  true 
and  faJse  religions  service  under  the  rule  of  the  good  pzindple,  or  of  religion  and 
priestcraft.  Kant  finds  in  human  nature  a  propensity  to  reverse  the  moral  ozder  of  tiis 
motives  to  action,  man  being  inclined,  although  accepting  the  moral  law  together  with 
that  of  self-love  among  his  maTims,  to  make  the  motive  of  self-love  and  its  incIinatlonB 
a  condition  of  his  obedience  to  the  mond  law.  This  propensity,  says  Kant,  since  its 
origin  must  be  sought  in  the  last  resort  in  an  unrestrained  freedom,  is  morally  bad, 
and  this  badness  or  evil  is  radical,  because  it  corrupts  the  source  of  all  maxima  (With 
this  conception  of  the  source  of  immorality  in  the  individual  may  be  compared  Kant^s 
historico-philoeophical  explanation  of  immorality  as  resulting  from  the  conflict  between 
nature  and  culture,  as  given  in  his  essay  on  the  Conjectural  Beginning  of  the  History 
of  Man  (1786),  in  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert's  edition  of  his  Works,  VU.,  1,  pp.  863-383, 
where,  p.  874  seq.,  he  cites,  as  an  example  of  the  conflict  between  humanity  striving  to 
realize  its  moral  destiny,  and  yet  continuing  to  follow  the  laws  implanted  in  human 
nature  with  reference  to  its  rude  and  animal  state,  the  discrepancy  between  the  period 
of  physical  maturity  and  that  of  dvil  independence,  the  intervening  space  of  time 
being  one  which  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  exist,  but  which,  as  things  now  are,  is 
generally  filled  up  with  vices  and  their  consequences,  in  the  varied  forms  of  human 
misery.  In  themselves,  says  Kant  in  this  work,  the  natural  faculties  and  propensities 
are  good,  but  since  they  were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  man  in  his  natural  state 
alone,  they  suffer  from  the  advance  of  culture,  and  themselves  do  injury  to  the  latter 
until  nature  is  reproduced  in  perfect  art,  in  which  consummation  the  ideal  of  culture 
consista)  The  good  principle  is  humanity  (the  rational  world  in  general)  in  its  com- 
plete moral  perfection,  of  which,  as  the  principal  condition  of  happiness,  happiness  is, 
in  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  immediate  consequence.  Man  thus  conceived— 
and  only  thus  is  he  well-pleasing  to  Gk>d — may  be  figuratively  represented  as  the  Son 
of  God ;  in  this  sense  Eant  applies  to  him  the  predicates,  which  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  the  teachings  of  the  church  are  given  to  Christ.  (Of.  L.  Paul,  as  above  cited.)  In 
practical  faith  on  this  Son  of  Grod  man  may  hope  to  become  well-pleasing  to  God  and 
BO  to  attain  to  blessedness,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  not  an  unworthy  object  of  the 
divine  complacency  who  is  conscious  of  such  a  moral  disposition  that  he  can  believe, 
with  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  himaftlf^  that,  if  subjected  to  temptations  and  suf- 
ferings like  those  which  (in  the  Gospel  of  CHirist)  are  made  the  touch-stone  of  the  ideal 
of  humanity,  he  would  remain  unalterably  loyal  to  that  ideal,  faithfully  following  it  as 
his  model  and  retaining  its  likeness.  This  ideal  ia  to  be  sought  only  in  the  reason.  No 
example  taken  from  external  experience  is  adequate  to  represent  it,  since  experience 
does  not  disclose  the  inward  character,  even  internal  experience  not  being  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  penetrate  folly  the  depths  of  our  own  hearts.  Still  if  external  experience 
— in  so  far  as  this  can  be  demanded  of  it — furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a  man  weQ- 
pleasing  to  God,  this  example  may  be  set  before  us  for  our  imitation.  An  ethical 
society,  subject  to  divine  moral  legislation,  is  a  church.  The  invisible  church  is  merely 
the  idea  of  the  union  of  all  the  just  under  the  divine  moral  government  of  the  world, 
and  is  the  archetype  of  all  churches  humanly  established.  The  visible  church  is  the 
actual  union  of  men  in  a  whole  which  accords  with  this  archetype.  The  constitution 
of  every  church  is  founded  on  some  historical  belief  (in  a  revelation) ;  it  is  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  that  no  society  can  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  pure  religions 
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fidth  alone.  Hock  Bervioe  and  priestcraft;  sabBist  where  the  statatory  element;  prerails ; 
the  gradual  transition  from  ecolesiaBtical  faith  to  the  sole  supremacy  of  purely  religious 
faith  is  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  Legal  and  Moral  Duties  is  developed  by  Eont  in  the  Metaphysical 
Principles  of  Law  and  Morals.  The  principle  of  Legal  Right  is,  that  the  f reborn  of 
erexy  man.  should  be  limited  by  the  conditions  under  which  his  freedom  can  consist 
with  the  freedom  of  every  other  man  under  a  general  law.  The  rightful  State 
and  the  jural  relationB  of  States  with  each  other  constitute  the  end  of  historical  de- 
velopment. The  Moral  Duties  relate  to  ends,  the  pursuit  of  which  may  be  a  universal 
law  for  aU.  Such  ends  are:  one's  own  perfection  and  others'  happiness;  from  the 
former  arise  our  duties  to  ourselves,  and  from  the  latter  our  duties  to  others.  A 
''  perfect  duty"  to  ourselves  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  law  prohibiting  self-murder ; 
an  ''  imperfect  duty''  is  obedience  to  the  command  which  forbids  slothfulness  in  the 
use  of  our  talents.  Among  our  duties  to  others,  abstinence  from  falsehood  and  deceit 
is  a  ''  perfect  duty,"  and  positive  care  for  others  is  an  ^*  imperfect  duty."  The  further- 
ance of  our  own  happiness  Ib  a  matter  of  inclination,  hence  not  of  duty ;  but  the  fur- 
therance of  the  perfection  of  others  is  a  duty  for  others  only,  since  they  only  can  fulfil 
it.* 

§  124.  The  Critiques  of  the  pure  speculative  reason  and  of  the 
practical  reason  are  followed,  in  Kant's  system,  by  the  Critique  of  the 
Faculty  of  Jvdgment^  which  serves  as  a  means  of  connecting  the 
theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  philosophy  in  one  whole.  Kant  defines 
the  judging  faculty  in  general  as  the  faculty  by  which  the  particular  is 
conceived  as  contained  under  the  universal.  When  the  universal  (the 
rule,  the  principle,  the  law)  is  given,  the  judging  faculty,  subsum- 
ing the  particular  under  the  universal,  becomes  "  detenninative ; "  but 
when  the  particular  is  given,  for  which  it  must  find  the  universal,  it  is 
"  reflective."  The  reflective  judgment  needs  a  principle  for  its  guid- 
ance, in  order  to  rise  from  the  particular  in  nature  to  the  universal. 
The  universal  laws  of  nature  have,  according  to  the  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Season^  their  origin  in  our  understanding,  which  prescribes 
them  to  nature ;  but  the  particular  laws  of  nature  are  empirical,  and 
hence,  to  the  view  of  our  understandings,  accidental ;  and  yet,  in  order 
to  be  laws,  they  must  be  viewed  as  following  with  necessity  from  some 
principle  of  unity  in  multiplicity,  although  that  principle  may  be  un- 

*  This  latter  statement  involves  munistakably  an  ez^^eieration  of  the  conception  of  the  moral  independ- 
enoe  of  the  individual,  and  contains  only  the  tmth  that  progress  toward  personal  perfection  is  only  possible 
throngh  the  personal  co-opention  of  the  individnal.  It  has  been  objected,  and  not  without  reason,  to  Kant's 
doctrine  ctf  legal  right  that  it  gives  too  exdnsive  prominence  to  the  conception  of  freedom,  since  freedom  con- 
stitntes  only  one  of  the  elements  of  legal  order ;  Kant,  say  hia  critics,  repreeenta  legal  right,  which  regulates 
tile  external  order  of  social  life,  as  the  source  of  an  order  of  unsodality.  The  legal  order  of  society  is  to  bo 
tmderstood  from  its  relation  to  the  whole  ethical  work  of  humanity.  Kant's  separation  of  the  form  of  legal 
right  from  its  ethical  end  is,  like  his  similar  separation  of  substance  from  form  in  other  fields  of  inqniiy, 
relatively  justified,  as  opposed  to  the  naive  confusion  of  these  dements,  which  is  not  unfreqnaoitly  observoa, 
bat  it  does  not  dbcloee  to  us  a  truly  satisfying  oomprohensloQ  of  the  general  subject. 
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known  to  ns.  The  principle  of  the  reflective  judgment  is  this :  thai 
particnlar,  empirical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  nndetermined  by  nni- 
versal  laws,  must  be  viewed  as  containing  that  unity  which  they  would 
contain  if  they  had  been  given  by  some  intelligence — other,  it  may  be, 
than  our  own — ^with  express  reference  to  our  cognitive  faculties,  in 
order  to  render  possible  a  system  of  experience  according  to  particular 
natural  laws.  In  the  unity  in  multiplicity,  manifest  in  her  empirical 
laws,  lies  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  ends,  which,  however,  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  products  of  nature  themselves,  but  is  an  d  j>riori 
conception,  having  its  origin  solely  in  the  reflective  judgment.  In 
virtue  of  this  adaptation,  the  uniformity  of  nature,  or  natural  law,  is 
compatible  with  the  possibility  of  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  it  by 
beings  working  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  conception  of 
the  oneness  of  that  supra-sensible  element  which  underlies  nature, 
with  that  which  is  practically  implied  in  the  conception  of  freedom, 
renders  possible  the  transition  from  purely  tlieoretical  to  purely  prac- 
tical philosophy. 

The  reflective  judgment  may  be  either  aesthetic  or  teleological ;  the 
former  has  to  do  with  subjective  or  formal,  the  latter  with  objective  or 
material  adaptation.  In  both  aspects  the  conception  of  ends  (final 
causes)  is  only  a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive  principle. 

The  Beautiful  is  that  which,  through  the  harmony  of  it9  ionn.  with 
the  human  faculty  of  knowledge,  awakens  a  disinterested^  imi  versal, 
and  necessary  satisfaction.  The  Sublime  is  the  absolutely 'great,  which 
calls  forth  in  us  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  by  its  antagonism  with  the 
interest  of  the  senses  produces  an  immediate  satisfaction. 

The  teleological  judgment  considers  organic  natnre  in  the  light  of  the 
adaptations  immanent  in  it.  What  the  law  of  morality  is  for  intelli- 
gible beings,  that,  for  merely  natural  existences,  is  the  organic  end. 
The  possibility  of  mechanical,  as  well  as  of  teleological  explanations  of 
nature,  is  founded  in  the  circumstance,  that  natural  objects  may  be 
regarded  partly  as  objects  for  the  senses,  and  partly  for  the  reason.  An 
intuitive  understanding — ^which  man,  however,  does  not  possess — may 
possibly  perceive  that  mechanical  and  final  causes  are  identical. 

Kanfs  doctrines  concerning  tbe  beantifnl  And  mbllmo  were  farther  dereloped  by  Schfller  In  bis  nsihctio 
writings,  and  next  to  him  l^  ScheUing  and  others ;  they  were  opposed  by  Herder  in  his  KaUigone ;  of.,  in  paiticn- 
lar,  VLacher's  AestheWt,  Zimmermann^s  OescA,  dor  AestheWt,  Lotze's  Oetch.  der  Aeaihetik  in  DeutachtanA,  and 
Ludw.  PriedUndeKs  article  on  Kant  in  teinem  Verh&Unis»  ettr  Kutitt  und  9eA5nen  Ifdtttr,  in  the  Avkm. 
Jahbr.^  XX.  2,  August,  1867,  pp.  II^ISS.  The  Tfantian  Teleology  exercised  a  material  inflnmcB  especial^  on 
the  philosophies  of  Schelling  and  Hegd ;  of.  Bosenkranz,  in  his  Oeseh,  dcr  KantUehen  PhOoBopht^y  and  Qie 
works  of  Mlcdiclet,  Erdmanni  Knno  Fischer,  and  otbcra. 
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The  Critique  of  the  FactiUy  of  Judgment  f  onxis  in  numeroiis  ways  a  oonTieota'ng  link 
between  the  Gritiqaes  of  the  Pore  and  the  Piaotical  Reason.  The  Crit  of  the  Pure 
Reason  concedes  only  constitatiye  principles  to  the  nnderstanding,  while  t7ie  Crit, 
of  the  TraeAAcaX  Beaeon  recognizes  ideas  of  the  reason  as  of  controlling  anthoritj  for 
hamaii  action ;  between  the  understanding  and  the  reason  the  faculty  of  judging  forms 
the  middle  term.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  and  dislike  is  psychologically  intermediate  be- 
tween <30gmtion  and  desire,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling,  to  which  it  prescribes  rules  d  priori, 
that  the  judging  faculty  has  respect  in  its  aesthetic  use.  ^Between  the  province  of  na- 
ture, or  the  sensuous,  and  that  of  freedom,  or  the  supra-sensuous,  there  is  fixed,  accord- 
ing  to  Kant,  an  immeasurable  deft,  so  that  from  the  former  to  the  latter  no  passage  is 
possible  in  thought  through  the  theoretical  employment  of  the  reason — ^just  as  if  there 
were  two  worlds,  of  which  the  first  could  haye  no  influence  on  the  second.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  latter  is  conceived  as  having  an  influence  on  the  former,  or,  la  other  words, 
freedom  is  conceived  as  having  for  its  mission  the  realization  in  the  sensible  world  of 
the  end  indicated  by  the  laws  of  freedom.  Consequently  nature  must  be  so  conceived 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  ends  to  be  realized  in  it  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom. 
The  judging  faculty,  through  the  conception  of  adaptations  in  nature,  mediates  the 
traoflition  from  the  province  of  the  conception  of  nature  to  that  of  the  conceptloa  of 
freedom.  ^ 

Adaptation  to  ends,  in  an  object  given  in  experience,  can  be  conceived  as  susceptible  of 
a  purely  mbjecHve  explanation — as  being  the  agreement  of  the  object,  in  the  initial  act  of 
apprehension  and  antecedently  to  the  formation  of  any  conception  of  it,  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  to  the  end  that  intuition  (perception)  may  be  combined 
with  conceptions  so  as  to  form  cognition — or  of  an  objective  explanation — as  the  agree- 
ment of  the  form  of  the  object  with  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing  itself, 
conformably  to  a  conception  of  it,  which  goes  before  and  contains  the  ground  or  reason 
of  this  form.     The  idea  of  adaptation,  in  the  former  sense,  is  founded  on  the  imme- 
diate pleasure  we  take  in  the  form  of  the  object,  in  merely  reflecting  upon  it ;  in  the 
seoond  sense  it  has  to  do,  not  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  things,  but  with  the  understanding  in  its  judgment  of  things,  since  in  this  case 
the  form  of  the  object  is  considered,  not  with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  the  oog- 
nitive  faculties  of  the  Subject  in  apprehending  it,  but  with  reference  to  a  distinct  cog- 
nition of  the  object  under  a  given  conception.    By  attributing  to  nature  a  regard,  so  to 
speak,  for  our  cognitive  faculties,  as  if  she  were  moved  by  a  final  cause,  we  can  view  natu- 
ral beauty  as  the  concrete  manifestation  (sensible  illustration)  of  the  conception  of  for- 
mal or  merely  subjective  adaptation,  while  the  ends  or  final  causes  visible  in  nature  are 
regarded  as  the  like  manifestation  of  the  conception  of  real  or  objective  adaptation ; 
the  former  we  judge  aesthetically,  by  means  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  through  taste ; 
the  latter  logically,  with  reference  to  conceptions,  through  the  understanding  and 
reason.    Hence  the  division  of  the  Critique  of  the  FacuUy  of  Judgment  into  the  Cri- 
tique of  the  CBstheUe  and  the  Critique  of  the  tdeological  judgment. 

The  faculty  of  judging  of  the  beautiful  is  Taste.  In  order  to  distingfuish  whether 
anything  ia  beautiful  or  not,  we  do  not  bring  our  notion  of  it,  through  the  understand- 
ing, into  relation  with  the  object,  with  a  view  to  knowledge,  but  through  the  faculty  of 
imagination  (combined,  perhaps,  with  the  understanding)  in  relation  to  the  percipient 
subject,  and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  aversion  which  it  excites  in  the  latter ;  judg- 
ments of  taste  are,  therefore,  not  logical,  but  aesthetic. 

The  satisfaction  produced  by  the  beautiful  is,  in  quality,  disinterested.  By  interest 
in  on  object  is  meant  tiio  satisfaction  which  accompanies  the  thought  of  its  existence. 
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Interest  always  inTolves  also  a  relation  to  the  appetitive  faoolty,  either  aa  its  determin- 
ing groond,  or  at  least  as  necessarily  connected  with  sach  groond.  The  satisfaction 
we  take  in  the  agreeable  and  good  is  combined  with  interest.  That  is  agreeable  which 
pleases  the  senses  in  sensation.  That  ia  good  which  pleases  ns  simply  as  rational 
beings,  by  its  mere  conception.  That  is  beautiful  which  produces  a  sentiment  of  pleas- 
uie  disconnected  from  all  interest,  or  the  idea  of  which  is  accompanied  in  us  with  satis- 
faction, however  indifferent  we  may  be  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  object  of 
the  idea.  The  agreeable  contents ;  the  beautiful  pleasea  The  good  is  prized  (an  objec- 
tive worth  is  attributed  to  it).  The  agreeable  exists  even  for  irrational  animalfl,  but 
beauty  only  for  men — i.  e,y  for  beings  at  once  animal  and  yet  rational  in  their  nature — 
while  the  good  ia  such  for  all  intelligent  beings,  of  whatever  order.  As  well  the  satis- 
faction of  the  senses  as  that  of  the  reason  compels  our  approval,  but  that  derived  through 
taste  from  the  beautiful  is  an  unconstrained  pleasure.  The  satisfaction  produced  by 
the  agreeable  depends  on  inclination,  that  produced  by  the  beautifnl  on  favor,  and  that 
produced  by  the  good  on  req>ect.* 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  beautifnl  is,  in  quantity,  universaL  Since  it  is 
disinterested  and  free,  it  cannot,  like  our  satisfaction  in.  the  agreeable,  rest  on  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  individual,  but  only  on  that  which  each  can  suppose  as  existing  in 
all  others.  But  the  universal  validity  of  an  sdsthetio  judgment  cannot  (as  in  the  case 
of  ethical  judgments)  be  derived  from  conceptions ;  there  is  hence  joined  with  it  a 
claim,  not  to  objective,  but  only  to  subjective  universality. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  relation  of  the  ends  which  are  brought  into  consideration  in 
judgments  of  taste,  beauty  is  the  form  of  adaptation  in  an  object,  as  perceived  without 
any  accompanying  conception  of  an  end  to  which  it  is  adapted.    A  flower,  e.  ^.,  a 
tulip,  is  held  to  be  beautifnl  because  our  perception  of  it  is  found  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  certain  sense  of  adaptation,  to  which  yet  our  sosthetic  judgment  is  unable  to  assign 
any  particular  end.    Kant  distinguishes  between  free  and  adherent  beauty.    Free 
beauty  {pulchrUudo  votga)  pre-supposes  no  conception  of  that  which  the  object  ought 
to  be ;  merely  adherent  beauty  {pukhritudo  adharem)  implies  both  such  a  conception 
and  also  the  perfection  of  the  object  as  determined  by  oompariBon  with  the  conception. 
The  satisfaction  taken  in  variety  of  means  directed  to  some  inttinsio  end  is  intel- 
lectual, based  on  a  logical  conception.    The  pleasure  awakened  by  beauty  pre-sapposes 
no  such  conception,  but  is  immediately  joined  with  the  act  of  mental  representation,  in 
which  the  beautifnl  object  is  apprehended  (not  by  which  it  is  conceived).    Is  the  object 
pronounced  beautiful  on  the  condition  of  its  agreeing  with  a  definite  conception— in 
other  words,  is  the  judgment  of  the  taste  respecting  the  beauty  of  the  object  limited 
by  the  judgment  of  the  reason  concerning  its  perfection  or  inner  adaptation — ^then  is  it 
no  longer  a  free  and  pure  judgment  of  taste ;  only  in  judging  of  free  beauty  is  the 
judgment  of  taste  pure. 

As  regards  modality,  the  beautifnl  has  a  necessary  relation  to  satisfaction.  This 
necessity  is  not  theoretical  and  objective,  nor  is  it  practical ;  it  can  only  be  called — as 
being  that  kind  of  necessity  which  is  conceived  in  an  aosthetic  judgment — exemplary^ 
i  €L,  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  assent  of  all  to  a  judgment  which  is  viewed  as  an  exam- 

*  In  repreeeutlng  the  beantif nl  as  opposed  to  the  agreeable,  Kant  reoognizoa  in  the  proTlnoe  of  ceBHii>tic(i, 
as  in  that  of  specolatiYe  and  practical  philosophy  (see  above,  pp.  161  aeq.,  183  aeq. ),  not  a  rising  gradation  from 
the  Beofllble  to  the  intcllectxial,  but,  rather,  a  dnalistic  separation  of  them,  and  henoe  reckons,  e.  g.,  in  the 
theory  of  painting,  color  as  a  sooroe  of  man  inonthetic  charm,  and  only  drawing  asbdooglng  to  the  pnrrinoa 
of  the  beaotifaly  which  separation  Is  novorthclees  Indofenatble;  eL  FriedUndcr,  in  the  Art.  abora  dted 
(p.  188). 
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pie  of  a  nniTezBal  rule,  which  role  can  yet  not  be  f onniilated.  The  general  sasthetio 
sense,  as  resalting  from  the  free  play  of  oar  cognitiYe  powers,  is  an  ideal  norm,  which 
beinc^  pre-suppoeed,  any  judgment  that  agrees  with  it,  as  also  the  lesthetio  satisfaction 
in  an  object  which  is  expressed  in  the  judgment,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  judgment 
in  which  all  would  agree,  and  a  satisfaction  which  all,  in  like  drcumstanoes,  must  feel, 
becanse  this  norm,  although  only  subjeotiYe,  is  snljeotiTely  uniyersal,  and  is  a  necessary 
Idea  for  every  man. 

The  beautiful  pleases  and  presents  a  daim  to  the  assent  of  all,  ns  a  symbol  of  the 
morally  Good,  and  taste  is  therefore,  at  bottom,  a  faculty  which  judges  of  ethical 
ideas  in  their  sensible  manifestation. 

That  is  sublime,  which  by  its  resistance  to  the  interest  of  the  senses  gives  an  imme- 
diate pleasure.  A  natural  object  may  be  fitted  to  represent  sublimity,  but  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  sublime,  although  many  natural  objects  may  be  termed  beautiful ;  for 
the  eublime,  properly  so  called,  can  be  contained  in  no  sensible  form,  being  confined 
solely  to  Ideas  of  the  reason,  which,  although  insusceptible  of  adequate  embodiment, 
are  yet  by  this  very  inadequateness,  which  is  susceptible  of  sensible  representation, 
excited  and  called  into  the  mind.  It  is  not,  for  example,  so  much  the  storm-lashed 
ocean  that  is  sublime,  as  rather  the  feeling  which  the  sight  of  it  naturally  excites  in 
the  mind,  inciting  the  soul  to  quit  in  thought  the  bounds  of  sense,  and  to  occupy  itself 
with  Ideas  of  higher  adaptation.  For  the  beautiful  in  nature  we  must  seek  for  a 
ground  without  us,  but  for  the  sublime  only  within  us  and  in  the  nature  of  thought, 
which  introduces  sublimity  into  the  idea  of  nature.  The  pleasure  produced  by  the 
sublime,  like  that  produced  hy  the  beautiful,  must  be  in  quantity  uniTersal,  and  in 
quality  disuiterested ;  in  relation  it  must  represent  subjective  adaptation,  and  in  mo- 
dality it  must  present  this  adaptation  as  necessary. 

Kant  distinguishes  between  two  classes  of  the  sublime,  the  mathematically,  and  the 
dynamically  sublime.  The  sublime  brings  with  it,  in  all  instances,  a  certain  motion  of 
the  mind,  accompanying  the  act  of  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  sublime  object,  while 
the  gpratifioation  of  taste  by  the  beautiful  presupposes  and  maintains  in  the  mind  a 
state  of  quiet  contemplation.  But  this  motion,  since  it  is  to  be  judged  as  having  sub- 
jective adaptation  or  a  purpose,  is  referred  by  the  imagination  either  to  the  cognitive 
or  to  the  appetitive  faculty ;  in  the  first  case  the  disposition  of  the  imagination  is 
mathematical,  oounected  with  the  estimation  of  magnitudes,  in  the  second  it  is  dynamic, 
resalting  from  the  comparison  of  forces ;  but  in  both  cases  the  same  character  is 
attributed  to  the  object  which  oalls  forth  these  dispositions.  As,  in  the  progress  ols^ur 
compariBon  of  magnitudes — ^when  we  advance,  for  example,  from  the  height  of  a  m^n^ 
to  that  of  a  mountain,  from  that  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  to  the  diameter  of  the  A 
earth*s  orbit,  and  then  to  the  diameters  of  the  milky  way  and  of  the  flystems  of  nebulsB  \ 
— ^we  arrive  at  ever  greater  unities,  everything  that  is  great  in  nature  appears  in  turn 
small,  while,  properly  speakmg,  it  is  only  our  imagination  in  its  entire  illimitation,  and 
with  it  nature,  that  appear  to  vanish  in  comparison  with  the  Idea  of  the  reason.  The 
mathematically  sublime,  therefore,  on  which  the  imagination  expends  in  vain  all  its 
power  of  comprehension,  is  great  beyond  every  sensible  standard  of  measurement  The 
sentiment  of  the  sublime  involves  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quateness of  the  imagination  as  employed  in  the  sBsthetio  estimation  of  magnitudes,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  pleasure  consequent  upon  finding  every  sensible  stan- 
dard of  measurement  incommensurate  with  the  Ideas  of  the  reason.  Nature  ia  dynam- 
ically sublime  for  the  aosthetio  judgment  when  viewed  as  a  power,  which  yet  has  no 
power  over  us.    The  power  of  nature,  although  fearful  to  us  as  sensuous  beings,  yet 
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caUfi  into  actiyity  a  f  oioe  in  ns  which  does  not  belong  to  nature,  and  which  enables  na  to 
look  upon  all  that  pertains  to  our  life  in  the  senses,  and  for  which  we  are  cazefol  and 
troubled,  as  triTial,  and  hence  to  regard  the  power  of  nature  as  not  being  a  power 
before  which  we  must  yield,  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  assertLon  or  renunciation  of 
OUT  highest  beliefs  or  principles ;  and  thus  the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  ita  destiny  as  independent  of  nature.  The  sublime,  in  the  sense  of  the  absolutely 
grreat,  exists  only  in  the  individual's  own  destiny. 

Although  immediate  pleasure  in  natural  beauty  presupposes  and  cultivates  a  certain 
freedom  of  thought,  i.  e.^  a  non-dependence  for  satisfaction  on  the  mere  gratification  of 
the  senses,  yet  in  it  the  action  of  freedom  has  rather  the  appearance  of  play  than  of 
legal  bunnesa.  This  latter  chazacter  is  the  genuine  mark  of  morality,  for  the  existence 
of  which  it  is  necessary  that  reason  should  use  violenoe  against  sense.  In  aesthetic 
judgments  concerning  the  sublime  this  violence  is  represented  as  being  exercised  by  the 
imagination  as  the  instrument  of  reason,  and  hence  the  mental  tendency  which  is 
connected  with  a  feeling  for  the  sublime  in  nature  is  similar  to  the  moral  disposition. 

Judgments  of  taste  are  not  founded  on  definite  conoeptiona  Their  basis  is,  how- 
ever, a  conceptiOQ,  although  an  indefinite  one,  namely,  the  conception  of  a  supra-sen- 
sensible  substratum  of  phenomena. 

Art  is  free  production.  Mechanical  art  executes  those  actioDS,  which  are  prescribed 
by  our  knowledge  of  a  possible  object,  as  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  object 
.^isthetic  art  has  immediately  in  view  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  either  as  mere  sensation 
(agreeable  art)  or  as  pleasare  in  the  beautifal  and  implying  judgment  (fine  art).  While 
the  product  of  fine  art  must  appear  as  a  work  of  human  freedom,  it  must  also  appear 
as  free  from  the  constraint  of  arbitrary  roles,  as  if  it  were  a  product  of  mere  nature. 
Genius  is  that  talent  (endowment  of  nature)  which  gives  roles  to  art  Fine  art  is  the 
art  of  genius. 

.^Isthetic  adaptation  is  subjective  and  formal.  There  is  an  objective  and  intellectaal 
adaptation  which  is  merely  formal.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  fitness  of  geometrical 
figores  for  the  solution  of  numerous  problems  by  a  single  principle.  Beason  recognizes 
the  figure  as  adequate  to  the  g^eration  of  various  intended  forms.  Experience  can- 
ducts  our  judgment  to  the  conception  of  an  objective  and  material  adaptation,  ».  0.,  to 
the  conception  of  an  end  of  nature,  when  we  have  occasion  to  judge  of  a  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  whose  conformity  to  law  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend, 
except  as  we  regard  the  idea  of  the  effect  as  underlying  the  causality  of  the  cause  itself, 
and  so  constituting  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  effect  We  judge  nature  teleo- 
logically  when  we  ascribe  objective  causality  to  the  conception  of  an  object,  as  though 
that  conception  were  itself  a  part  of  nature,  or,  rather,  when  we  conceive  the  possibility 
of  objects  as  depending  on  a  causality  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  ourselveB, 
and  consequently  nature  as  producing  technical  or  artistic  results  by  her  own  power. 
If  we  were  to  fill  nature  with  causes  that  work  in  view  of  intended  results,  we  should 
be  providing  Teleology  not  merely  with  a  regulative  principle,  fitted,  as  being  a  princi- 
ple to  which  nature  in  her  particular  laws  can  be  conceived  as  subject,  to  g^uide  the 
mind  simply  in  judging  of  phenomena,  but  also  with  a  constitutive  principle  for  the 
derivation  of  the  products  of  nature  from  their  causes.  But  then  the  conception  of  a 
final  cause  of  nature  would  belong  no  longer  to  the  reflective  but  to  the  determinatave 
judgment,  or  rather,  in  reality,  it  would  not  in  any  sense  belong  peculiarly  to  the  judg- 
ing faculty,  but,  as  a  conception  of  the  reason,  would  introduce  into  natural  phikMophy 
a  new  causality,  borrowed  only  from  the  analogy  of  ourselves  and  ascribed  to  oUxer 
existences,  to  which  vet  wc  decline  to  attribute  a  nature  like  our  own. 
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The  adaptation  of  natnre  ia  partly  internal  and  partly  external  or  relative,  accord- 
mg  as  we  regard  the  effect  either  as  itself  an  end  or  as  a  means  to  be  employed  by 
other  beings  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends;  the  latter  kind  of  adaptation 
Is  termed  usefulness  (for  man)  or  fitness  (for  all  other  creatures).  That  in  which  rela- 
tiye  adaptation  is  discoyerable  can  be  viewed  as  constituting  an  (external)  end  of 
nature  only  on  condition  that  the  existence  of  that,  for  which  it  is  immediately  or 
remotely  adyantageous,  be  itself  an  independent  end  of  nature.  The  ends  of  nature  are 
organized  beings,  ».  «.,  products  of  nature,  in  which  all  parts  can  be  conoeiyed  not  only 
as  existing  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  but  also  as  mutually  pro- 
ducing each  other — hence  products  in  which  everything  is  end,  and  also,  reciprocally, 
means.  An  organized  being  is  therefore  not  a  mere  machine,  possessing,  like  the  ma- 
chine, only  moving  power.  It  possesses  in  itself  formative  power,  which  is  also  capable 
of  being  communicated  to  portions  of  matter  not  previously  possessing  it,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  self -transmitting  formative  force,  incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  faculty  of 
motion  alone  (»*.  0.,  mechanically). 

In  the  to  us  unknown  inner  ground  or  reality  of  nature  it  is  possible  that  the  phys- 
ico-mechanical  and  final  relations  of  the  same  things  may  be  united  under  one  and  the 
eame  principle ;  but  our  reason  has  not  the  power  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  principle. 
Snoh  is  the  constitution  of  oux  understanding,  that  we  can  only  regard  nature  as  a  real 
whole  when  we  view  it  as  the  pffect  of  the  concurrent  moving  forces  of  its  parts.  An 
intuitive  understanding  might  represent  to  itself  the  poBsibUify  of  the  pads,  in  respect 
of  their  nature  and  union,  as  founded  in  the  whole.  But  in  the  discursive  mode  of 
cognition,  to  which  our  understanding  is  confined,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  com- 
oeive  the  whole  as  furnishing  the  ground  of  the  possibilil^  of  the  connection  of  the 
parts;.  The  discursive  understanding  can  only  think  of  the  idea  of  a  whole  as  forming 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  form  of  that  whole  and  of  the  necessary  connection 
of  its  parts;  it  can,  therefore,  only  view  the  whole  as  a  product,  the  idea  of  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  possibility— ».  0.,  as  an  end.  Hence  it  is  but  a  mere  result  of  the  con- 
Btitntion  of  our  understanding,  if  we  look  upon  products  of  nature  in  the  light  of  another 
kind  of  causality  than  the  mechanical  causalily  of  the  natural  laws  of  matter,  viz. :  in 
the  light  of  the  teleological  causality  of  final  causes.  We  can  neither  assert :  All  pro- 
duction of  material  things  is  possible  by  merely  mechanical  laws,  nor :  In  some  cases 
the  production  of  material  things  is  not  possibk  by  merely  mechanical  laws.  On  th« 
oontnuy,  both  principles  can  and  must  subsist  side  by  side  as  regulative  principles, 
thus :  All  production  of  material  things  and  of  their  forms  must  be  judged  as  being  pos- 
sible by  merely  mechanical  laws,  and :  The  judgment  of  certain  products  of  the  mate- 
rial realm  of  nature  requires  an  altogether  different  law  of  causality,  namely,  that  of 
final  causes.  I  am  to  inquire  after  the  mechanism  of  natnre  everywhere,  so  far  as  I 
may  be  able,  and  to  think  of  everything  which  belongs  to  nature  as  being  also  con- 
nected with  it  according  to  mechanical  laws ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  my  power  and 
right  to  reflect  upon  certain  natural  forms,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  them,  even  upon  all 
nature,  under  the  g^dance  of  the  principle  of  final  causes. 

In  the  analogy  of  the  forms  of  tiie  different  dassee  of  organisms  Kant  finds  (in 
agreement  with  the  subsequent  speculations  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin)  ground  for  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  really  related  to  each  other  through  generation  from  a  common  origi- 
nal germ.  The  hypothesis  that  lacings  specifically  different  have  sprung  from  each  other^ 
6,  g. ,  from  water-animals,  animalft  inhabiting  marshes,  and  from  these,  after  many 
generations,  land-animals— he  terms  ' *  a  hazardous  fancy  of  the  reason."    He  rejoices  in 

the  ray  of  hope,  weak  though  it  bo,  that  here  something  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
18 
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principle  of  the  mechanism  of  nature,  withont  which  no  science  of  nature  is  pofloLble. 
But  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  even  on  this  theory  the  form  of  adaptation  in 
the  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  requires,  for  the  explanation  of  its 
possibility,  that  we  suppose  the  common  original  and  source  of  all  these  organisms  to 
have  been  endowed  with  an  organization  expressly  adapted  to  their  development.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  organic  world  has,  therefore,  adds  Kant,  only  been  re- 
moved a  degree  further  back,  but  the  generation  of  that  world  has  not  been  proved 
independent  of  the  condition  of  final  causea  We  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of  our  cog- 
nitive faculty  to  conceive  the  mechanism  of  nature  as  being,  so  to  speak,  an  instrument 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  a  designing  and  efficient  cause.  How  two  entirely  different 
kinds  of  causality  can  be  combined ;  how  nature,  with  her  universal  conformity  to  law, 
can  consist  with  the  reality  of  an  idea  which  limits  her  to  a  particular  form,  for  which 
no  reason  whatever  can  be  found  in  nature,  considered  by  herself  alone,  our  reason 
does  not  comprehend ;  the  explanation  lies  concealed  in  the  supra-sensible  substratum 
of  nature,  of  which  we  can  affirm  nothing  except  that  it  is  the  essence  per  se^  of  which 
we  know  only  the  phenomenal  manifestations.* 

§  125.  The  Kantian  doctrine  was  combated  pliiloBophicallyfrom 
the  Lockian,  Leibnitzo-Wolffian,  and  skeptical  stand-points.  Of  special 
influence  on  the  progressing  development  of  speculation  were  the 
arguments  for  skepticism  urged  by  Gottlob  Ernst  Schulze  (-^neside- 
mus).  Of  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  important :  Johannes  Schultz,  the  earliest  exposi- 
tor of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason;  Karl  Leonhard  Eeinhold, 
the  enthusiastic  and  successful  apostle  of  the  new  doctrine;  and 
Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet  and  philosopher.  Through  Schiller's 
ardent  and  lofty  exposition  of  Kant's  ethical  and  aesthetic  principles 
the  latter  were  made  the  common  possession  of  the  educated  classes, 
while  through  his  recognition  of  the  possibility  in  morality  and  art  of 
reconciling  the  antithesis  of  nature  and  mind,  reality  and  ideality,  they 
received  a  material  additional  development.  Endowed  with  a  many- 
sided  susceptibility  and  with  critical  insight,  but  having  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  inclination  to  frame  a  system  of  his  own,  Friedrich 
Heinrich  Jacobi  found  in  Spinozism  the  last  consequence  of  all  philo- 
sophical thought,  affirming,  however,  that  this  consequence,  through 
its  opposition  to  the  interest  of  man  as  a  feeling  being,  compelled 
the  recognition  of  faith  as  a  direct  conviction  of  God's  existence  and 
of  the  reality  of  divine  things.      Jacobi  pointed  out  how  Kant's 

*  Ont  of  the  Kantian  idea  of  the  intaitive  understanding,  which  recognizes  in  the  snpra-sensible  suh- 
Btratom  of  phenomenal  nature  the  gronnd  of  the  (xmnection  of  the  mechanism  of  nature  with  design,  and 
comprehends  the  whole  aa  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  combination  of  the  parts,  was  Bubeeqnently 
developed  the  Schellinglan  philosophy  of  nature,  which,  however,  since  it  did  not  hold  oo-exist(mce  and  dis* 
tinction  in  time  and  space  to  be  merely  subjective,  was  obliged  esaeatially  to  modify  the  idea  in  question.  la 
»  certain  sense,  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  agrees  with  this  of  Kant. 
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philosophy  destroyed  itself  by  an  intrinsic  contradiction,  in  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  one's  way  into  the  Critique  of  the  Heason 
without  the  reahstic  postulate  of  a  causal  nexus  uniting  the  thinking 
subject  with  the  realm  of  (transcendental)  objectivity,  but  that  then  it 
was  impossible  to  remain  in  this  Critique.  Akin  to  his  philosophical 
tendency  was  the  more  positively  Christian  tendency  of  his  friend 
Hamann.  By  a  blending  of  Jacobian  conceptions  with  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  Jacob  Fries  developed  the  doctrine  that  the  sensible  is  the 
object  of  knowledge,  the  supra-sensible  the  object  of  faith  (rational 
faith),  and  the  manifestation  or  revelation  of  the  supra-sensible  in  the 
sensible  the  object  of  presentiment.  Fries  attempted  to  establish  the 
Critique  of  the  Beason  on  a  psychological  basis.  The  interpretation  of 
Kajit's  doctrine  proposed  by  Jacob  Sigismund  Beck,  and  intended  to 
dispense  with  Kant's  "  things-in-themselves,"  was  akin  to  Fichte's  doc- 
trine of  the  Ego,  while  Christoph  Gottfried  Bardili's  attempted  develop- 
ment of  a  rational  Bealism  bore  a  certain  analogy  to  the  speculation  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel. 

Oonoeming  the  followers  and  opponents  of  Kant  tlU  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  oentnrj  W.  L.  O. 
Frdherr  von  Eberstein  treats  in  the  second  volmne  of  his  Vei'Wich  einer  QtachUJUe  derLoglk  vnd  Jfetaphpsik 
bel  den  Deutachen  von  LeibniU  cm^  Halle,  1799.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Kantlam  treat  Boeenkronz,  in 
Vol.  XIX.  of  his  complete  edition  of  Kant's  Works  (Leips.,  1840),  and  Erdmonn,  in  his  above-cited  OexhicfUa 
der  neueren  PhUotophie  (III.,  1,  Leipdc,  1848).  Of.  Kuno  Fischer,  Did  beiden  Kantiachen  Schulen  in  Jena^ 
in  the  Dmtdche  VUrteHahnaohr,^  Vol.  96, 1863,  pp.  348-866;  thcsame  published  separately,  BUittg.,  1803. 

Among  the  opponentB  of  Kant  from  the  Lockian  stand-point  may  be  mentioned 
especially  Christian  Gottlieb  Selle  and  Adam  Weishanpt,  and,  as  partly  occupying  the 
same  stand-point,  the  ecIecticB  Feder,  G.  A.  Tittel.  and  Tiedemann,  the  historian  of 
phUosophy,  who  in  his  Theaetet  (Frankf.-on-the-M.,  1794)  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
objectiTe  and  real  yalidity  of  human  knowledge ;  bnt  the  aigoments  o^  those  last 
named  contain  also  Leibnitzian  ideas.  Among  the  most  independent  opponents  of  the 
Kantian  Criticism  was  Garve,  who,  however,  at  first  conf omided  Eant^s  doctrine  with 
the  exduslTe  Idealism  of  Berkeley ;  he  afterwards  (in  connection  with  his  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics)  subjected  the  ICantian  moral  philosophy  to  a  searching  examination, 
which  is  still  very  worthy  of  attention.  Of  the  Leibnitzians  among  the  opponents  of 
Kant,  the  two  following  are  those  most  worthy  of  mention :  Eberhard,  against  whom 
Kant  himself  (in  his  essay  **  Ueber  eine  Entdeckung,^^  etc.)  defended  himself,  and  Joh. 
Christoph  Schwab,  the  author  of  a  prize-essay,  crowned  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  question :  *'  What  advance  has  been  made  in  Metaphysics  in  Germany 
since  the  times  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  ?  " — published,  together  with  the  prize-essays  of 
the  TrfL-ntin-Tig  Karl  Leonard  Eeinhold  and  Johajm  Heinrich  Abicht,  by  the  Acad,  of 
Sciences,  Berlin,  1796 ;  the  above-named  historian,  Eberstein,  also  argues  against  Kant- 
ism  from  the  Lelbnitzo- Wolffian  stand-point.  Herder's  MetakriUk  {Verstand  tmd 
Erfahrung,  eine  MetaUritik  zur  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  Leipsic,  1799),  owing  to 
the  bitterness  of  its  tone,  received  less  attention  than  its  contents  merited.  Gottlob 
Ernst  Schulze  (1761-1833),  the  skeptic,  in  his  work  entitled,  Aenesidemus  ode?*  iiber  die 
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Fundaments  dw  van  Beinhold  gdUfertm  ElemmtaTpkiioKpfue  nebet  dner  Vertheidiffung 
des  SkepUdsmus  gegen  die  Annuueungen  der  VemunfUcritik  (1792),  made  the  doctrmea 
of  Kant  and  Beinhold  the  object  of  an  acute  criticism ;  his  strongest  azgoment  is  iden- 
tical with  that  preTioosly  advanced  by  Fr.  H.  Jaoobi,  namely,  tiiat  the  conceptioii  of 
affection— of  things-in-themselTes  as  afiFecting  or  acting  on  our  senses — ^which  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  Kantian  system,  is  yet  according  to  this  same  system  impossible. 
Subsequently  G.  E.  Schulze  approached  constantly  nearer  in  his  doctrine  to  that  of 
Jacobi. 

Of  the  followers  of  Kant  and  representatives  of  his  doctrine,  Johannes  Schnltz,* 
Court-Preacher  and  Pft>f  essor  of  Mathematics  at  Konigsberg,  published  an  Ezpoaltian 
of  Kant's  Critique  {Shiduterungen  uber  dee  Herm  Prof,  Kant  Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunft^  Kdnigsbezg,  1784)  which  had  Kant's  fnll  approval,  and  subsequently  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  Critique  {Prufung  der  Kantieehen  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  Koniga- 
beig,  1789  92).     The  £:q>osition  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Tissot  (Paris,  1865). 
In  Ludwig  Heinrich  Jakob's  "  Prufung  der  MmdebaoAn^gehen  Margenetunden  "  (Leipsio, 
1786)  Mendelssohn's  theoretical  proofis  of  God's  existence  are  disputed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Kantian  Criticism.  Kari  Christian  Eriiard  Schmid  (1761-1812),  who  sabse- 
quentiy  wrote  a  series  of  didactic  works,  published  in  the  year  1786  a  compendium  of 
the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Heaaon,  together  with  a  dictionary  of  the  Kantian  terminology 
{Qrundriee  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  nebet  einem  Worterbueh  eum  leichteren 
Oebrauch  der  Kantischen  Schriften) ;  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Dictionary  8chmid 
defends  the  Kantian  doctrine  against  Jacobi's  objection  that  the  idea  of  things-in- 
themselves,  as  affecting  our  senses,  was,  on  Kant's  theory,  impossible.     Schmid  says 
that  the  affection  of  our  senses,  in  the  case  in  hand,  has  no  relation  to  ^* space  or 
place ; "  this  explanation  is  indeed  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  time  and  causality 
should  also  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  as  regards  the  question  at  issue,  with  space, 
which  being  done,  the  conception  of  '*  affection"  is  rendered  wholly  imposeible.    Ja- 
cobi's objection  remained  thus  unrefuted.     Through  Karl  Leonhard  Beinhold's  (bom 
1758,  died  1823 ;  on  him  see  the  work  by  his  son,  Ernst  B. ,  entitied,  Kari  Leonfu  R^$ 
Lehren  und  Utterariachee  Wirken,  Jena,  1825;  ct  Bud.  Beicke,  De  explie.^  qua  Ban- 
hMus  gravisHmum  in  KantU  critioa  rationis  purcB  loeum  epistoUe  suie  iHuetraverii 
[Dissert.],  Konigsbeig,  1866)  popular  "Letters  concerning  Kant's  Philosophy "  {Brief e 
Uber  die  Kantisehe  PkHoeophiey  in  the  Deuteeh.  Mercur^  1786-87,  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, Leipsic,  1790-02)  the  Critical  Philosophy  found  entrance  to  wider  circles.    Bein- 
hold's call  to  a  Professorship  of  Philosophy  in  Jena  (1787)  made  Jena  a  central  point 
for  the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy;  the  Jena,  AUg,  Litteraturzeitung  (founded  in 
1785,  edited  by  SchtLts  and  Hufeland)  soon  became  the  most  influential  organ  of  Kant- 
ism.    In  his  Attempt  at  a  New  Theory  of  the  Faculty  of  Human  Thonght  ( Venack 
finer  neuen  Theorie  dee  menseKUchen  Vorstdkmgevermdgene),  published  in^l789  (and  to 
which,  as  a  preface,  the  article  published  shortiy  before  in  the  Deutscher  Mercur^  "  On 
the  Fortunes  of  the  Kantian  PhiXoeophy  up  to  the  Present  'fime^^  was  prefixed),  Bein- 
hold attempted,  by  an  examination  of  the  conception  of  mental  representation,  as 

*  The  name  of  this  Kantian  is  varlonaly  written :  Schnltz,  Schuiz,  and  Schnlze.  On  the  title-page  of  the 
*^'Erl^vlenmgen.^  we  read  SchiOze.  He  himaelf  made  nrn  of  varioas  orthographies  He  rigns  hinudf  J. 
Bchnlta  in  a  letter  (in  the  poBSeaslon  of  Beicke)  to  Borowaki,  dated  Uay  10th,  1798,  in  which  he  exptegeoi  hii 
thanks  for  commimlcationa  respecting  the  strife  about  Fichte^s  atJ^eism,  and  wishes,  In  Fichte^s  behalf,  that 
**oar  God,  in  whom  both  of  ns  are  determined  henceforth  alone  to  trust,  may  be  pleased  to  aasiflt  him,  for  his 
Ood  is  good  for  nothing."  In  the  **  Albom"  of  the  Uniyersity  at  KOnigsberg  students  were  entered  by  him 
in  October,  179S,  as  matricalated  *'rec«or0  aoademla  JohanM  Erne9to  JSeAub,  theol,  4octon  ei  prqf.  ord. 
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imidjiiig  a  repreaentmg  Subject  and  a  xepreaented  Object,  to  aeonze  for  the  Tr<tn<nitTi 
doctrine  a  new  bads,  which  basis  was,  however,  of  insofficient  solidity,  and  was  after- 
wards given  np  by  Beinhold  himself.  Friedr.  Bonterwek  (1766-1828 ;  Ides  einer 
^podUeUk^  Halle,  1799 ;  Aesthetik^  Leips.,  1806,  etc.  ;  Qeseh,  der  neueren  Poem  und 
AredUamkeUf  Gdtt.,  1801-19)  is  chiefly  of  historical  importance  as  a  writer  in  the  fields 
of  flBsthetioB,  and,  more  partLoolarly,  of  the  histoiy  of  literature.  Heydenreich,  Tief- 
taronk,  Wegscheider,  and  others  wrought  in  the  department  of  religions  philosophy ; 
Abicht,  Heydemreioh,  Hoffbaner,  Emg,  Maass,  and  others,  in  the  department  of  the  phi- 
loeophy  of  law ;  Eiesewetter,  Kmg,  Hoffbaner,  Fries,  Maass,  and  others,  in  that  of 
logic ;  Haass  and  Fries,  in  that  of  p^chology ;  and  Tennemann  and  Bnhle  especially 
in  that  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Wilhelm  Traugott  Kmg  (1770-1842)  contributed 
especially  to  the  popularization  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  From  1805  to  1809  he 
taught  in  Konigsberg,  and  afterwards  in  Leipslc.  His  Dictionaiy  of  the  Fhilos.  Sciences 
iAUgemeines  Handwarterhuehy  etc.)  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1827  seq. ;  2d  ed.  1882 
eeq.  (His  Groundwork  of  a  Theozy  of  the  Feelings  [Orundlage  gu  einer  ThcoriAy  etc.] 
is  reviewed  by  Beneke  in  the  "WieMT  Jdhrb.^  XXXTT.,  p.  127,  and  his  Handbook  of 
Philosophy  {Handtmeh  der  PhUoeoj^de]  by  Herbart  in  the  Jen,  LiUeratv/neitung^  1822, 
Noe.  27  uid  28.)  Salomon  Maimon  attempted,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Transcendental 
Philosophy  {Vemuh^  eta,  1790),  Philosophical  Dictionary  {PTvSos.  Worterbueh,  1791), 
Controversies  in  Philosophy  (J3t/reifereien  im  Qebiete  der  PhUoaophie,  1793),  Attempt  at 
a  New  Logic  ( Versueh  emer^  eta,  1794),  Critical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Human  Mind 
{KrU.  UnUrtuehungen  Hher  den  mensM,  Oeist),  eta,  to  effect^  by  the  introduction  of 
Skeptical  elements,  an  improvement  of  the  Critical  doctrind,  an  improvement  disowned 
by  Kant,  but  highly  esteemed  by  Fichte.  He  rejected  the  Kantian  conception  of  the 
''thing-in-itself."  (Cf.  M.'s  Autobiography,  Berlin,  1782;  S.  Jos.  YfolSPs  Mamonianay 
1813.) 

The  most  gifted  of  all  the  Kantian  h  was  Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet,  Nov.  11, 1759- 
May  9,  1805.  (On  his  philosophy  compare  Wilh.  Hemsen,  SchtUert  Ansichten  uher 
SMiiheit  und  Kunst  im  Zuaammenhange  gewurdigt^  Ina/ag^'Dise,^  Gottingen,  1854; 
Kuno  Fischer,  SchSier  ais  PhOasoph,  Frankf ort-on-the-M. ,  1858;  Drobisch,  Ueber  die 
SteUung  BeMJUre  ewr  Kantisehen  EtMk,  in  the  Ber.  Hber  die  Verh,  der  K.  Sdchs.  Qes, 
dL  F»M.,  Vol.  XI.,  1859,  pp.  176-194;  Bob.  Zimmermann,  SchiXier  ale  Denker,  in  tbe 
AJbh,  der  Bdhm,  Oes.  d,  Wiee.^  Vol.  XI.,  Prague,  1859 ;  cf.  also  his  Oeech,  der  Aeathetik, 
Vienna,  1858,  pp.  483-544 ;  Kail  Tomaschek,  SehiUer  und  Kant,  Viemia,  1857,  SchiOer 
in  eeinem  VerhdUniee  zwr  Wiesenschaft,  ib.,  1862;  Carl  Twesten,  Schiller  in  seinem 
Verh.  0.  Wise,,  Berlin,  1863 ;  A.  Kuhn,  JScMOere  Oeieteegang,  Berlin,  1863 ;  cf .  the 
works  of  Hoffmeister,  Grtkn,  Palleske,  and  other  biographers  of  Schiller,  and  also  Don- 
zel,  Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Zustand  der  PhUoeophie  der  Ktinet,  and  a  number  of  dis- 
courses  delivered  at  the  Schiller-Centennial  in  1859,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  BibUotheca  PhOologica  for  1859  and  1860,  edited  by  Gustav  Schmidt.)  At  an 
early  age  Schiller  had  already  familiarized  himself  with  philosophical  writings,  especially 
with  those  of  English  Moralists  and  of  Rousseau ;  the  philosophical  instruction  given 
l^  Jacob  Friedr.  von  Abel,  the  eclectic,  in  the  "  KarUschuie^^  at  Stnttgard,  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  doctrine.  In  his  early  work,  the  "Theosophy  of 
Julius**  {Theoeophie  dee  JvUus\  Schiller,  adopting  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  developed 
it  into  a  doctrine  approaching  toward  pantheism,  but  not  so  that  we  may  assume  him 
to  have  received  the  influence  of  Spinoza.  The  last  of  the  *'  PhUoeophical  Letters  ^^ — 
which  manifests  a  Kanlaan  influence — ^was  written,  not  by  Schiller,  but  by  Komer 
(1788).    In  the  year  1787  Schiller  read  in  the  Berlin  Monthly  Kant's  essays  on  the 
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philoflophy  of  hktoiy,  from  which  he  appropriated  the  idea  that  hiatoiy  is  to  be  Tiewed 
teleologicallj,  an  idea  which  materially  influenced  the  results  of  his  historical  labors. 
It  was  not  until  1791  that  Schiller  commenced  to  study  the  great  works  of  Kant,  among 
which  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  was  the  first  to  receive  his  attention ; 
at  the  same  time  his  understanding  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  was  furthered  t^  discos- 
sions  with  zealous  disciples  of  Kant.  The  speculations  of  Fichte  won  a  certain  though 
relatively  very  slight  influence  over  him,  as  early  as  the  year  1794 ;  the  preface  to  the 
*'  *■  Bride  of  Messina ''  contains  suggestions  of  Schellingiaa  ideas.  Of  Schiller's  philoso- 
phical essays,  in  his  Kantian  period,  the  most  important  are  ^^  On  Grace  and  Dignity'' 
(Ueber  Anmuth  und  WUrde,  written  in  1703),  in  which  moral  grace,  or  the  harmony 
between  mind  and  nature,  duty  and  inclination,  is  set  forth  as  the  complement  of 
moral  dignity,  or  of  the  elevation  of  the  mind  above  nature  (to  this  Kant  replied  in  a 
Note  to  the  second  edition  of  his  *'  BeUgion  vnthin  the  lAmitt  of  the  Mert>  Beaaan'") ; 
*^  Letters  on  .Esthetic  Culture '^  {JBriffe  uber  die  dsthetigelL0.Srme^ung.4et  Meiuchen, 
written  in  1793-1795),  in  which  Schiller  recommends  aesthetic  culture  as  the  means 
best  adapted  to  produce  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  and  the  essay  on  "Ntfve  and 
Seutisien^JEIaetzy  "  ( Ueber  naive  und  sentiment.  IHchtung^  1795-1796),  in  which  aesthe- 
tics is  combined  with  philoeophy  of  history,  the  conceptions  of  natural  harmony,  and 
of  elevation  to  the  ideal  and  recovered  unity  of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  and  of  mind  and 
culture  with  nature,  being  employed  in  characterizing  not  only  the  different  forms  of 
poctiy  in  general  and  of  schools  of  poets  (as  illustrated  in  Gk)ethe  and  Schiller  tiiiem- 
selves),  but  also  the  forms  of  culture  peculiar  to  Hellenic  antiquity  and  modem  times, 
and,  in  particular,  the  differences  between  ancient  and  modem  poetry. 

Fricdrich  Heinrich  Jaoobi  (bom  Jan.  25th,  1743,  at  DOsseldorf,  died  March  10th, 
1819,  at  Munich),  the  philosopher  of  faith,  sought  to  establish  the  authority  of  natural 
and  direct  faith  in  opposition  to  philosophic,  system-making  thought.  He  bimself 
confesses :  * '  Never  was  it  my  intention  to  set  up  a  system  for  the  school ;  my  writings 
came  forth  out  of  my  most  interior  life,  they  received  a  historical  order,  and  I  made 
them,  in  a  certain  sense,  not  of  myself,  not  at  will,  but  drawn  on  by  a  higher  power 
which  I  could  not  resist.*'  Of  JacobPs  works — ^which  appeared  in  a  complete  edition  at 
LeipBic  in  1812-25,  and  to  which  Jaoobrs  correspondence  with  Goethe  and  Bouterwek 
form  a  supplement — ^those  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  philosophical  novels : 
^^AUwiWi  Briefsammlung  "  and  "  Woldemar,^  in  which,  besides  the  theoretioal problem 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the  moral  question  as  to  the  relation  of  indi- 
vidual right  and  duty  to  the  universal  rule  of  morals  is  specially  discnssed ;  the  work 
on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  in  ^^  Letters  to  Moses  Menddssohn'*^  (Berlin,  17B5),  where 
Jacobi  relates  a  conversation  between  Mm»ftlf  and  Lessing,  in  which  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented OS  having  confessed  his  leaning  towards  SpinozLsm  (which  confession,  since 
Lessing,  as  his  own  works  indubitably  prove,  always  occupied  substantially  the  Leib- 
nitzion  standpoint,  can  have  referred  only  to  single  i>oint8  in  speculative  theology,  but 
was  obviously  understood  by  Jacobi  in  too  wide  a  sense)— Dai^  Hume  uber  den  Qkmben^ 
Oder  IdcaUsmus  und  Bealismus  (Breslau,  1787) — ^in  which  Jacobi  also  expresses  his 
judgment  of  Kant^s  philosophy — ''Open  Letter  to  Fichte"  {Sendsehreiben  an  Fichte^ 
Hamburg,  1799),  the  essay  on  the  ''Attempt  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  to  explain 
Reason**  {Ueber  das  Untemehmen  des  KriUeismus  die  Vernunft  zu  Verstande  zu  brin- 
gen,  in  the  third  number  of  Beinhold*s  Beitrdge  zur  leicJiteren  Uebersicht  des  Zustandes 
der  Philosophie  beim  Anfange  des  19.  Jdfirh.,  Hamb.,  1802),  and  "Of  Divine  Things'* 
( Von  den  gottlichen  Dingen,  Leipsic,  1811),  which  latter  work  was  directed  against 
Schelling,  whom  Jacobi  charged  with  the  hypocritioal  use  of  theistic  and  Christum 
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words  in  a  pantheistio  Bense.  (On  Jaoobi  cf .  SchlichtegroU,  y.  Weiller  and  Thiersch, 
Jaeobi's  Leben  und  Wtrken,  Munich,  1819 ;  Kohn,  Jacobi  wnd  die  Ph^aophie  seiner 
Zeit^  Majence,  1884;  0.  Roesaler,  De  pMosophandi  raUone  F,  H.  Jae.^  Jena,  1848; 
Ferd  Deycks,  F.  H,  Jae.  im  Verhditnisa  eu  sdnen  ZeitgeTumen,  beaondera  tsu  Ooethe, 
Frankf.-on-the-M.,  1849;  H.  Fricker,  Die  PJiUoaopJUe  des  F.  K  Jacobi^  Angsbnrg, 
1854;  F.  Ueberweg,  Ueber  F.  H,J.,'m  Gelzer's  Prot,  MmaUbL,  July,  1858;  W.  Wie- 
gand,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  den  Denker  F.  H»  J.  u,  s,  WeUanMU,  Progr,^  Wormfl,  1868 ; 
Chr.  A.  Thilo,  F.  K  Jacobi's  Ansichten  von  den  gdtti.  Dingen,  in  the  Zeitschr,  fur 
exactePhOos,,  Vol  VH.,  Leips.,  1866,  pp.  113-173 ;  Eberhaxd  Zimgiebl,  F.  H.  J.'s  Leben, 
JDichten  und  Denken,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Oeaeh.  der  deuteehen  Litteratur  u,  PhUoaophie, 
Vienna,  1867 ;  cf.  also  the  review  of  the  latter  work,  by  Rudolf  Zoeppritz,  in  the  OdtU 
gd,.  Ang.  for  June  5th,  1867,  Art.  23,  pp.  881-904 ;  W.  Mejer,  F.  H,  Jacobi's  Briefe  an 
JFViedr,  Bouterwek  aus  den  Jahren  1800-1819,  Gottingen,  1868.)  Jaoobi  considers 
Bpinozism  as  the  only  consistent  system  of  philosophy,  but  holds  that  it  must  be  rejected, 
because  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  imperatiye  needs  of  the  human  spirit.  All  demonstra- 
tion leads  only  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  not  to  an  extra-mundane  author  of  the  world ; 
for  in  demonstration  the  understanding  can  only  pass  from  the  conditioned  to  the  con- 
ditioned, and  not  to  the  unconditioned.  To  demonstrate  God's  existence  would  be  to 
point  out  a  ground  or  cause  of  his  existence,  whereby  God  would  be  made  a  dependent 
being.  (But  here  Jacobi  leaves  unconsidered  the  importance  of  the  indirect  proof, 
which  may  lead  from  the  knowledge  of  effects  to  the  knowledge  of  causes.)  Near  aa 
this  opinion  of  Jaoobi  stood  to  that  of  Kant,  who  conceded  to  the  practical  reason  with 
ita  postulates  the  primapy  over  the  theoretical  reason,  which}  according  to  Kant,  is 
unable  to  know  any  'Hhings-in-themselves,"  yet  Kant  (iu  the  Essay :  '*  Was  Iieisst  sich 
im  J)enkenorienUrent^^  Werke,  Ros.  and  Sohub.'s  edition,  YoL  I.,  p.  886  seq.)  found 
groimd  for  replying,  that  it  waa  quite  possible  to  believe  that  which  the  theoretical 
reason  could  neither  prove  nor  disprove,  but  not  that  of  which  it  was  believed  that  she 
could  prove  the  contrary ;  the  critical  philosophy  and  belief  in  God  were  compatible 
with  each  other,  but  Spinozism  and  belief  in  God  were  incompatible.  Jacobi,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  unable  to  assent  to  the  Kantian  demonstration  of  the  limits  of  theoret- 
ical knowledge.  He  indicated  clearly  the  dilemma  which  is  fatal  for  the  Kfttitifti^ 
Criticism,  namely,  the  affection  of  the  senses,  through  which  we  receive  the  empirically 
given  material  of  perception,  must  come  either  from  phenomena  or  from  things-in- 
themselves ;  but  the  former  hyx>othesiB  is  absurd,  because  phenomena,  as  Kant  himself 
teaches,  are  only  representations  in  the  mind,  and  hence,  if  this  hypothesis  were  cor- 
rect, there  must  have  been  ideas  before  there  were  ideas ;  and  the  latter  alternative 
(which  Kant  actually  adopts  and  afi&rms,  as  well  in  the  first  as  in  the  following  editions 
of  the  Grit,  of  the  Pure  Reason,  as  also  in  the  article  against  Eberhard,  and  elsewhere) 
contradicts  the  critical  doctrine,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists  only 
within  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  has  no  relation  to  things-in-themselves ;  the 
b^inning  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Critique  destroy  each  other  {Jacobi  uber 
David  Hume,  Werke,  Vol.  II.,  p.  301  seq.).  Jacobi  himself  does  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  objects  which  affect  us,  but  affirms  that  in  the  act  of 
perception  he  is  directly  convinced  of  their  existence.  The  objects  of  sensuous  per- 
ception are,  in  his  view,  not  mere  phenomena,  i.  e.,  representations  combined  with 
each  other  according  to  certain  categories,  but  real,  although  finite  and  dependent, 
objecta  It  is  only  such  objects  that  are  known  by  the  understanding,  whose  range 
Jacobi  accordingly,  in  agreement  with  Kant,  restricts  to  the  sphere  of  possible  experi- 
ence, although  not  in  the  same  sense  as  Kant.   Jacobi  likewise  affirms,  with  Kant,  that 
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the  speonlatiYe  reason,  as  the  oxgan  of  demonstration,  does-  not  condnct  beyond  tiiia 
some  apheie.  He  criticises  the  empty  formalism  of  the  Kantian  moral  principle,  claim- 
ing that  to  moral  reflection  should  be  added  the  immediate  impulses  of  moral  feeling, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  the  abstract  rule,  the  particular  circumstances  should  be  con- 
sidered,  by  which  the  moral  duty  of  each  individual  is  determined,  ^e  censures  KanVs 
argumentation  in  defence  of  the  validity  of  the  Postulates  in  the  Critique  of  the  Prac- 
tical Beason  as  being  without  force,  since  holding  a  thing  true  for  merely  practical  rea- 
sons (believing  merely  because  one  needs  to  believe)  is  self -destructive,  and  holds  tha:! 
we  have  as  well  an  immediate  conviction  of  the  supra-sensible,  to  which  Kant's  postu- 
lates of  the  practical  reason  relate,  as  of  the  existence  of  sensible  objects.  This  convictioxi 
he  denominates  faith ;  in  later  works  ha  terms  the  faculty,  by  which  we  immediately 
apprehend  and  are  aware  of  the  supra-sensible,  reason.  On  him  whose  spirit  can  be 
satisfied  with  Spinozism  an  opposite  belief  cannot  be  forced  by  demonstration ;  bis 
reasoning  is  logically  consequent,  and  philosophical  justice  must  acquit  him ;  but  such 
an  one,  in  Jaoobi's  opinion,  gives  up  the  noblest  elements  of  spiritual  life.  JaooM 
acknowledges  the  philosophical  correctness  (as  a  matter  of  logical  deduction)  of  Fichte*s 
reduction  of  the  belief  in  a  Crod  to  the  belief  in  a  moral  order  of  the  worid ;  but  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  this  mere  logical  correctness  of  the  understanding.  He  blames 
Schelling  for  seeking  to  conceal  the  Spinozistio  oonsequence  of  his  doctrine  (without,  it 
must  be  said,  being  fully  just  towards  a  stand-point  which  seeks  to  do  away  with  this 
separation  of  reality  and  idealiiy,  and  to  comprehend  the  finite  as  filled  with  the  eternal 
substance,  and  which  sees  in  the  hypostatic  and  anthropomorphizing  conception  of  the 
ideal,  not  a  higher  knowledge,  but  only  a  legitimate  form  of  poetry).  Jacobi  seeks  to 
raise  hiniBelf  above  the  sphere,  to  which,  as  he  says,  the  understanding  remains  con- 
fined, through  faith  in  God  and  in  divine  things.  There  lives  in  us,  he  says,  a  spirit 
which  comes  immediately  from  Ck>d,  and  constitutes  man's  most  intimate  essence.  Aa 
this  spirit  is  present  to  man  in  his  highest,  deepest,  and  most  personal  consciousness,  so 
the  giver  of  this  spirit,  Crod  himself,  is  present  to  man  through  the  heart,  as  nature  ia 
present  to  him  through  the  external  senses.  No  sensible  object  can  so  move  the  egantj 
or  so  demonstrate  itself  to  it  as  a  true  object,  as  do  those  absolute  objects,  the  true, 
good,  beautiful,  and  sublime,  which  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  mind.  We  may 
even  hazard  the  bold  assertion  that  we  believe  in  God  because  we  see  him,  although  he 
cannot  be  seen  with  the  eyes  of  this  body.  It  is  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  our  race,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  humanity,  that  these  objects  reveal  themselves  to  the  rational 
soul.  With  holy  ewe  man  turns  his  gaze  toward  those  spheres  from  which  alone  light 
falls  in  upon  the  darkness  of  earth.  But  Jacobi  also  confesses :  *^  There  is  light  in  my 
heart,' but  when  I  seek  to  bring  it  into  the  understanding,  it  is  extinguished.  Which 
illumination  is  the  true  one,  that  of  the  understanding,  which  discloses,  indeed,  well- 
defined  and  fixed  shapes,  but  behind  them  an  abyss,  or  that  of  the  heart,  which,  while 
indeed  it  sends  rays  of  promise  upwards,  is  unable  to  supply  the  want  of  definite 
knowledge  ?  *'  In  view  of  this  antagonism,  Jacobi  calls  hiTuself  *^  a  heathen  with  the 
understanding,  but  a  Christian  with  the  spirit." 

Jacobi  finds  the  essential  elements  of  Christianity  in  theism,  or  the  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God,  as  also  in  moral  freedom  and  the  eternity  of  human  personality.  *^  Con- 
ceived thus  in  its  jnirity  "  and  based  on  the  immediate  witness  of  the  personal  con- 
sciousness, there  is  for  him  nothing  greater  than  Cniristianity.  In  distinction  from 
this  rational  characteristic  of  his  "faith-philosophy,"  in  which  Friedrich  Koppen, 
Cajetan  von  WeiUer,  Jak.  Salat,  Chr.  Weiss,  Job.  Neeb,  J.  J.  F.  Ancillon,  and  otheni 
■abstoatially  agreed  with  him,  his  friend  and  follower,  Thomas  Wizemnann  (ot  on  him 
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AL  Ton  der  Gdltz,  Wis.,  der  Freiind  JacobfSy  Gk)tha,  185D),  held  fast,  in  what  conoems 
the  Booxoe  of  faith,  to  the  Bible,  and  consequently,  also,  in  respect  of  the  substance  of 
faith,  to  the  specific  dogmas  of  Christianity.    In  these  latter  Johazm  Georg  Hamann 
(bom  at  Konigsbeig  in  1730,  died  at  MUnster  in  1788),  who  was  a  friend  of  Kant,  and 
also  of  Herder  and  Jacobi,  and  was  called  the  **  Magus  of  the  North,"  found  ^^  the 
neceaeaiy  support  and  consolation  for  an  inconstant  spirit,  rent  by  its  sin  and  its  need," 
and  he  took  particular  pleasure  in  holding  up  for  special  honor  the  masteries  or 
^^pudenda^  of  Christian  faith,  illuminating  them  with  flashes  of  thought,  which, 
though  original,  often  degenerated  into  the  far-fetched  and  fanoifal ;  to  this  end  he 
made  use  especially  of  the  ^^  principium  eoinddmtia  opposUorum  "  of  G.   Bruno.     (His 
wodcs  ed.  by  Both,  BerL,  1821-43 ;  cf.  Gildemeister,  H.^s  Leben  ttnd  Scliriften,  Gotha, 
1858-60,  and  H.  von  Stein^s  Vortrag  Hher  H.),      [J.  Disselhoff,  Wegweiser  zu  Hamann, 
'71.]     To  comprehend  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  humanity,  man  as  the  final 
deyelopment  of  nature,  and  human  histoiy  as  progressive  development  into  human- 
ity, is  the  problem  at  whose  solution  Herder  (bom  at  Morungen,  East  Prussia,  in  1744, 
died  1803,  at  Weimar),  a  man  endowed  wim  abundant  fancy  and  with  the  most  deli- 
cate sense  for  the  appreciation  of  the  reality  and  poetiy  of  the  lives  of  different  nations, 
labored  with  success.    In  opposition  to  the  emphatic  dualism,  which  Kant  afiSrms  be- 
tween the  empirical  material  and  the  d  priori  form  of  thought,  Herder  puts  f orwazi^ 
the  prof orinder  idea  of  an  essential  unity  and  a  gradual  development  in  nature  and 
mind.     His  ooemical  philosophy  culminates  ia  a  poetic  Spinozism,  filled  with  the  idea 
of  the  personality  of  the  divine  spirit  and  of  immortality  (conceived  as  metempsychosis 
~a  form  of  Spinozism,  therefore,  similar  to  that  exemplified  in  those  works  of  Spi- 
noza's which  preceded  the  Ethica  [although  this  form,  historically,  was  unknown  in 
Herder's  time],  and  less  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Brono).     This  philosophy  he 
developed  connectedly  in  the  work  entitled  ^^  God,  Dialogues  concerning  Spinoza's  Sys- 
tem "  {QoU,  Oesprdche  uher  Bpinoza^s  System,  1787).    Herder  finds  (1772)  the  origin  of 
language  in  the  nature  of  man,  who,  as  a  thinkiDg  being,  is  capable  of  contemplating 
things  disinterestedly,  uninfluenced  by  desire ;  the  origin  of  language  is  divine,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  human.     The  order  of  development  illustrated  in  the  history  of  language 
witnesses  (as  Herder,  in  part  after  Hamann,  remarks  in  his  Metakritik,  1799)  against 
the  "  a-pziorism  "  of  Kant.     Space  and  time,  he  argues,  axe  empirical  conceptions ;  the 
form  and  matter  of  knowledge  axe  not  divided  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  nor  does 
the  reason  subsist  apart  from  the  other  faculties ;  we  need,  instead  of  a  "  Critique  of 
the  Beason,"  a  Physiology  of  the  Human  Faculties  of  Knowledge.    Herder  declares 
that  the  noblest  aim  of  human  hfe,  and  the  one  most  difficult  to  realize,  is  to  learn 
from  youth  up  what  is  one's  duty,  and  how,  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  in  every  mo- 
ment of  life,  to  perform  it  as  if  it  were  not  duty.     Herder's  principal  service  to  philoso- 
phy lies  in  his  philosophical  treatment  of  the  histoiy  of  humanity  {Ideen  zur  PhUos.  der 
Oeach,  der  MenschJieit,  Biga,  1784-91,  etc.).    An  important  influence  was  exerted  by 
his  "  Letters  for  the  Furtherance  of  Humanity  "  {Brief e  zwr  Beforderung  der  Humanitdt, 
1793-97),  as  indeed,  in  general,  by  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  grand  work  of  col- 
lecting out  of  the  various  historically  given  forms  of  culture  whatever  was  of  universal 
human  worth.    In  his  KaUUgone  (1800)  he  seeks  to  develop  a  theoiy  of  the  beautifuL 
Jacobi,  Hamann,  and  Herder  are,  however,  names  which  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  the  national  literature  of  Germany  than  to  the  histoiy  of  philosophy.     (Cf . ,  H.  Erd- 
mann,  Herder  ala  BdigianspMagoph,  Hersfeld,  1866;  A.  Werner,  H  als  Theologe,  Berl. 
1871.)     [H  08  Theologian;  J.  F.  Smith,  TTicol.  Bev.  Lond.,  '72.] 

Jacob  Fries  (bom  Aug.  23, 1773,  at  Barby,  died  Aug.  10,  1843,  at  Jena)  wrote  a 
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eeries  of  philosophical  works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  "  New  Gritiqpie  of 
the  Reason"  {Neue  Kritik  der  Vernunft,  Heidelberg,  1807,  2d  ed.,  1828-31 ;  besidea 
this  the  following  are  especially  to  be  mentioned :  System  dir  PhUosophie  als  eddentcr 
TTwsdTWcAa/iCj'Leipsic,  1804;  Wissen^  Glaube  und  Ahnung,  Jena,  1805;  System  der 
Logiky  Heidelberg,  1811,  2d  ed.,  1819,  8d  ed.,  1837;  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Phi- 
losapTUe^  Jena,  1818-32 ;  Handbuch  der  paychischen  Anthropologies  Jena,  1820-21,  2d 
ed.,  1837^9 ;  MaUiematUche I^aturphHosophie,  Heidelberg,  1822 ;  Jnlitts  und Euag&ras 
Oder  die  Schonheit  der  Sede^  ein  phUoeophiecher  Boman,  Heidelberg,  1822 ;  System  der 
MetaphyHky  Heidelberg,  1824.  A  complete  biography  of  him  has  been  furnished  by  his 
son-in-law,  Ernst  Ludw.  Theod.  Henke :  Jak.  Friedr,  Fries,  aus  seinem  handschr. 
NacMass  dargcsteUt,  Leipsic,  1887).  Fries  proposes  the  qnestion  whether  the  critiqtie 
of  the  reason,  which  inquires  into  the  possibility  of  d  priori  knowledge,  is,  on  its  part, 
to  be  effected  by  d  priori  or  d  posteriori  knowledge,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter 
alternative :  we  can  only  d  posteriori,  namely,  tiirough  internal  experience,  become  con- 
scious that  and  how  we  possess  cog^tions  d  priori.  Psychology,  based  on  internal 
experience,  must  therefore  form  the  basis  of  all  philosophizing.  Fries  argues  that 
Kant  partially,  and  Eeinhold  altogether,  failed  to  apprehend  this  character  of  the 
critique  of  the  reason,  and  viewed  it  as  resting  on  d  priori  knowledge.  (Kant  himself 
has  nowhere  raised  the  above  question ;  his  express  exclusion  of  empirical  psychology 
from  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics  by  no  means  involves  its  exclusion  from  the  science 
of  cognition  or  the  ^*  critique  of  the  reason,"  which  is  identical  with  neither  of  these 
branches  of  philosophy.  But  since  he  assumes  the  exlBtence  of  apodictical  knowledge, 
at  least  in  mathematics,  as  a  fact,  and  places  it  at  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  and 
since  he  also  deduces  the  categories  from  the  empirically  given  forms  of  logical  judg- 
ments, and,  in  moral  philosophy,  chooses  for  his  point  of  departure  the  immediate 
moral  consciousness,  which  I3,  he  says,  as  it  were  a  '^  fact  of  the  pure  reason,"  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he,  too,  bases  his  critique  of  the  reason  on — real  or  supposed — ^facts 
of  internal  experience  ;  the  question  whether  and  why  the  assumption  is  justified,  that 
every  one  else  experiences  the  same  things  in  himself,  which  the  critical  philosopher 
^ds  in  his  own  internal  experience,  may  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  be  x>er- 
tinently  addressed  to  Kant.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  question  :  Whence  can 
it  be  known  that  universality  and  necessity  constitute  a  criterion  of  the  d  priori  f  since 
it  seems  alike  impossible  to  demonstrate,  either  d  priori  or  d  posteriori,  the— in  reality 
indemonstrable — ^proposition,  that  experience  and  induction  can  furnish  only  a  relativo 
universality.  But  there  is  by  no  means,  as  some  have  affirmed,  an  intrinsic  ^*  absurd- 
ity "  in  the  theory  that  we  become  cognizant  through  internal  experience  of  our  iK)B8es- 
sion  of  d  priori  cognitions ;  for  an  apodictical  and  d  priori  character  is  ascribed  to  the 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  cognitions — ^as  also  to  the  consciousness  of  duty — them- 
selves, while  an  empirical  character  is  attributed  not  to  these  cognitions  as  such,  but 
only  to  our  consciousness  that  we  possess  them.  Supposing  that  there  were  any  d 
priori  cognitions  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  this  expression,  it  might  very  well  be  sup- 
posed, OS  is  done  by  Fries,  that  metaphysics,  in  like  manner  with  mathematics,  is  spe- 
cifically distinct  from  all  empirical  science,  and  yet  that  another  science,  based  on 
internal  experience,  viz.  :  the  critique  of  the  reason,  must  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
these  apodicikical  sciences — or  at  least  of  these  sciences  claiming  to  be  apodictical — ^to 
recognition,  and  upon  the  limits  of  their  validity  as  such  sciencea)  Fries  assumes,  with 
Kant,  that  space,  time,  and  the  categories  are  subjective  d  priori  forms,  which  we  im- 
pose upon  the  material  furnished  by  experience,  and  {.caches  :  Phenomena  (which  are 
mental  representations)  are  the  objects  of  empirioo-mathematical  knowledge,  and  its 
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only  objects ;  for  even  the  ezifitence  of  thlngs-in-theniBelves  is  not  (as  Eant  had  as- 
sumed) a  matter  of  knowledge  ;  all  phenomena  can  be  reached  by  empirico-mathemat- 
leal  cogpution ;  ozganic  existences  must  bo  susceptible  of  a  mechanical  explanation, 
founded  on  the  mutual  action  of  their  juirts  upon  each  other ;  circulation  is  their  law, 
just  as  counterpoise  or  indifference  is  the  law  of  the  inoiganio  world.     (An  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  idea  of  the  possibility  of  explaining  by  mechanical  laws  all  the  processes 
of  ozganio  life,  was  made — ^with  principal  reference  to  the  vegetable  kingdom — nota- 
l)ly,  by  Fries's  pupil,  Jak.  Matthias  Schleiden.)    Things-in-themselves,  which    Fries 
terms  the  true,  eternal  essence  of  things,  are  the  objects  of  faith.    Underneath  all  the 
praxis  of  the  reason  lies  the  belief  in  reality  and  worth,  and  above  all  in  the  equal  per- 
sonal dignity  of  all  men ;  from  this  principle  flow  the  requirements  of  morals.     The 
ennobling  of  humanity  is  the  highest  moral  duty.     The  mediating  link  between  knowl- 
edge and  faith  is  presentiment,  to  the  sphere  of  which  sosthetio  and  religious  contem- 
plation belong.     In  the  feeling  of  the  beautifnl  and  sublime  the  finite  is  seen  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  eternal ;  in  religious  reflection  the  world  is  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  Ideas ;  in  the  course  of  the  universe  reason  discerns  by  presentiment  the  end  to 
which  it  tends,  and  in  the  life  of  beautiful  natural  objects  the  eternal  goodness  which 
controls  all  things.     Religious  philosophy  is  the  science  of  faith  and  presentiment,  and 
not  derived  from  them.    The  more  important  of  Fries^s  disciples,  besides  Schleiden, 
have  been  E.  F.  Apelt  (1811^1859 ;  Meta/phyfiik^  Leipsic,  1857 ;  ReUgumspTdbsophie^  ed. 
by  S.  G.  Frank,  Leipsic,  1860 ;  Zur  TTieorie  der  Induction,  Leipsic,  1854 ;   Zur  G^- 
9c7U^iU  der  Astronorme,  Ueber  cUe  Epochen  der  Oeschichte  der  Menschheit,  Jena,  1845- 
46,  etc.),  E.  S.  Mirbt  {Waa  heisst  philosophiren  und  was  ist  Philosophies  Jena,  1830 ; 
Kant  und  seine  Nachfdger,  Jena,  1841),  F.  van  Calker  {DenMeJire  oder  Logik  u.  JJia- 
lektik,  1832,  etc.),  Ernst  Hallier,  Schmidt,  Schlomlich,  the  mathematician  {Abhand- 
lunffen  der  Fries^sehen  Schule,  by  Schleiden,  Apelt,  Schlomlich,  and  Schmidt,  Jena, 
1847),  and  others ;  De  Wette,  the  theologian,  also  set  out  from  the  principles  of  Fries. 
On  Beneke,  who  ended  with  an  elaborate  psychological  empiricism,  the  doctrine  of 
Fries  exerted  in  many  respects  an  important  influence. 

In  his  principal  work,  entitled  the  ^^Only  possible  Stand-point  from  which  the 
Critical  Philosophy  can  be  Judged"  {Eimig  mogUcher  Standpunkt,  aus  wMiem  die 
kriUsche  Pfdlosophie  beurVieiU  werden  muss,  Biga,  1796,  which  forms  the  third  volume 
of  the  ^^  BHdutemder  Auszug  aus  Kanfs  kritischen  Schriften,^^  Riga,  1793-94),  as 
also  in  his  **  Compendium  of  the  Crit  Philos."  (Grundriss  der  krit.  Philosophie,  1796), 
and  other  works,  Jakob  Sigismund  Beck  (1761-1842)  sought,  after  the  example  of 
Maimon,  and  probably,  also,  under  the  partial  Influence  of  Fiohte^s  WissenseJuiftsleJire 
(which  appeared  in  1794),  to  explain  away  the  logical  inconsequence  of  Kant  in  repre- 
senting things-in-themselves  as  affecting  us,  and  thereby  giving  us  the  material  for 
representations,  and  yet  as  existing  without  relation  to  time,  space,  or  causality.  Beck 
denies  that  the  percipient  subject  is  affected  by  the  things-in-themselves,  and  affirms 
that  the  passages  in  which  Eant  asserts  the  contrary  were  a  didactic  accommodation  of 
the  author  to  the  8tand-i>oint  of  the  dogmatic  reader.  (A  curious  kind  of  didactics, 
indeed,  that  would  not  facilitate  the  correct  understanding  of  the  author,  but  would 
well-nigh  render  such  understanding  impossible.)  Beck  disposes  of  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  material  of  empirical  representation  by  the  theory  of  the  affection  of 
the  senses  by  phenomena  (which  theory,  since  phenomena  are  themselves  only  repre- 
sentations, involves  the  absnrd  supposition,  that  the  origin  of  our  representations 
depends  on  the  operation  of  our  representations  on  our  senses,  hence,  that  our  repre- 
sentations affect  us  before  they  exist) ;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  other  Individ- 
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nals  he  leaves  nnezplaizied ;  the  pnie  forms  of  intaitioii,  space  and  time,  he  zef era 
to  the  same  original  i^ynthesis  of  the  manifold  to  which  the  Categories  axe  referred. 
Eeligion  is  defined  by  him  as  obedience  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  inward  jadge, 
which  man  conceives  symbdioallj  as  external  to  him  and  as  God.  [At  London,  in  1798, 
was  published  J.  S.  Beckys  Priru^/ples  cf  the  Critical  PJuhsophy^  trandatedby  an  audi- 
tor,—Tr,] 

Christoph  Gottfried  Baiditi  (1761-1808),  in  his  ''  Letters  on  Uie  Origin  of  Meta- 
physios"  {Brirfe  uber  den  Urgprung  der  Metaphysiky  published  anonymously  at  Altona, 
in  1798),  and  still  more  in  his  Gompeixdium  of  Logic  {Cfrundme  der  enUn  logik^ 
gereinigt  von  den  Ircthumem  der  biaherigen  Logiky  beaanders  der  Kantiachen,  Stuttgard, 
1800),  attempted,  in  a  form  which  was  characterized  by  great  abstruseness,  to  found  a 
doctrine  of  ^^ratLonal  realism,'*  which  o(«itained  many  germs  of  later  speculations,  and 
especially  the  germ  of  Schelling's  idea  of  the  indifference  of  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive in  an  absolute  reason,  and  of  the  (Hegelian)  idea  of  a  logic  which  should  be  at  once 
logic  and  ontology.  The  same  active  thought,  which  permeates  the  univezse,  comes, 
says  Bardili,  in  man  to  consciousness ;  in  man  the  feeling  of  life  rises  to  personality,  and 
the  natural  laws  of  phenomena  become  laws  of  the  association  of  his  ideasL 

The  Bardilian  Realism  pre-supposes  the  reality  of  nature  and  mind,  and  their  unity 
in  the  Absolute,  but  does  not  contain  a  complete  refutation  of  Kant's  azgoments  for  the 
contrary.  Of  the  two  contradictory  elements  contained  in  the  Kantian  Criticism,  Beck's 
Idealism  elevates  the  idealistic  element  into  prominence,  arbitrarily  disposing  of  the 
realistic  one.  To  remove  the  contradiction,  the  opposite  way  could  with  equal  right  bo 
followed,  the  idea  of  the  affection  of  the  Subject  by  "  things-in-themselves "  being 
adopted  as  correct,  and  the  whole  doctrine  being  transformed  on  this  basis.  This  latter 
coarse  was  pursued  by  Herbart.  Herbart  took  his  point  of  departure,  however,  not 
immediately  from  ELant,  but  from  Fichte,  to  whose  subjective  idealism  he  opposed  his 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  simple,  real  essences,  a  doctrine  akin  to  the 
monadological  doctrine  of  Leibnitz. 

§  126.  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814),  originally  a  SpinoziBtic 
determinist,  was  led  to  a  change  of  opinion  through  the  influence  of 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena,  and  his 
assertion  of  the  independent  moral  freedom  of  the  Ego  as  a  noumenon. 
Accepting  these  opinions,  he  carried  out  in  theoretical  philosophy  the 
principle  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena — a  principle 
which  he  had  learned  to  value  in  moral  philosophy — ^more  fully  than 
Kant  had  done,  aflirming  that  the  "  matter  "  of  representations  was  not 
derived,  as  Kant  had  affirmed,  from  the  action  of  things-in-themselves 
on  the  agent  of  representation,  or  the  percipient  subject,  but  that  both. 
matter  and  form  were  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  and  that 
they  were  furnished  by  the  same  synthetic  act  which  produces  the 
forms  of  intuition  and  the  categories.  The  manifold  contents  of  expe- 
rience like  the  djpriori  forms  of  cognition,  are  produced  by  a  creative 
faculty  in  us.  It  is  not  any  given  fact,  but  it  is  this  action  of  produc- 
tion which  is  the  ground  of  all  consciousness.    The  Ego  posits  both 
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itself  and  the  non-ego,  and  recognizes  itself  as  one  with  the  latter ;  the 
process  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  is  the  form  of  all  j^owledge. 
This  creative  Ego  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  absolut^*  Ego ;  but 
Fichto  seeks  to  deduce  the  former  from  the  latter,  because  morality 
demands  the  distinction  of  individuals.  The  world  is  the  material  of 
duty  in  the  forms  of  sense.  Fichte  pronounces  the  rise  of  the  original 
limits  of  the  individual  incomprehensible.  God_  is  the  moral  order  of 
the  world.  As  Fichte  in  his  later  E^eculations  made  .the  absolute  his 
point  of  departure,  his  philosophizing  assumed  more  and  more  a  reli- 
gions character,  yet  without  belying  its  original  basis.  His  Addresses 
to  the  German  Nation  drew  their  inspiring  influence  from  the  energy 
of  his  moral  consciousness.  The  philosophical  school  of  Fichte  in- 
cluded but  few  men ;  yet  his  speculation  became,  partly  through  Schel- 
ling  and  partly  through  Herbart,  of  most  decisive  influence  for  the 
further  development  of  German  philosophy. 

• 

Joh,  OoUUeb  FkihMi  nadiffekuteneWerke,  ed.  by  Imman.  HeniL  Fichte,  8  vols.,  Bonn,  1834.  SdmmtUoh4 

Werke,  ed.  by  the  same,  8  vols.,  1846-46.   [Popmlar  Wrltingt  of  J,  O.  FicAte,  tnnd.  by  W.  Smith,  London,  1848- 

1B49 ;  new  ed.,  *71.    VoL  L  contains :  Memoir  of  Fichte ;  Th4  Ifatttn  qf  the  Scholar ;  The  Vocation  of  Man ; 

The  VocaOon  qf  th£  Scholar,    VoL  II.  contains :  CharaderitUca  oftht  Pravta  Age ;  OtUUttet  qf  the  Doctrine 

of  Knowledge ;Wav  tovoarda  the  Bleaeed  X</'<!.— Fichte's  DeeUny  of  Jfan,  transL  by  Mrs.  Porpy  Sinnett, 

London,  1846u— Sereral  translations  from  the  writings  of  Fichte  haye  been  published  by  A.  E.  Ivrocger,  in 

Qxe  Journal  of  Specutattve  Phtlosophy^  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  published  at  St.  Louis,  viz. :  IiUroduc- 

Uon  to  Fichte^e  Science  qf  Knoxoledffe,  Joum.  qf  Specul.  PhUoe.^  VoL  I.,  1867,  pp.  28^ ;  A  CrUicism  qf 

PhOoeophUxa  Syateme^  ibid.,  VoL  I.,  pp.  79-86  and  187-169;  Flchte^e  Sun-Clear  Statement^  ibid.,  Vol.  II., 

1868,  pp.  8-16,  66-83, 129-140 ;  JTew  Ezpoettion  qfihe  Science  qf  Knowledge,  0id.,  VoL  IIL,  I860,  pp.  1-81, 

97-133, 103-241, 289-817  (also  published  separately,  St.  Louis,  1869) ;  Facte  qf  Canscioiteneea,  ibid.,  VoL  V., 

68-61, 130-144,  226-231.    Ficht^a  Science  qf  Knowledge,  translated  by  A.  E.  Eroeger,  Philadelphia,  1868; 

Science  qf  Bighte,  Ibid.,  1870.— TV*.]    Fichte's  Life  has  been  written  by  his  son,  and  published  together  with 

his  literary  oonespondonce,  Sulzbach,  1880,  2d  ed.  Leips.,  1862.     Interesting  additions  to  the  same  have 

been  made  by  Karl  Hase  in  the  Jena,  FtchtebOchletn,  Lelpslc,  1866.    Cf.  William  Smith,  Memoir  of  Joh, 

O,  Fichte,  2d  ed.,  London,  1848.    Of  F.'s  poUtical  views,  Ed.  Zeller  treats  in  Von  Sybel's  Eietor.  ZeUechrift, 

IV.,  p.  1  Beq.,  reprinted  in  2eIler*B  Vorirdge  u,  Abh,,  Leipsio,  1866,  pp.  140-177.    Of  the  various  accounts 

of  his  system,  those  of  Wllh.  Busso  (F.  u,  a.  Betlehung  tur  Oegenwartdeadeutachen  Volkea,  Halle,  1848-49), 

liSwe  {Die  JPhUoaophie  Fichte'' a  nach  dem  Oeaammtergebniaa  ihrer  Entwicktung  und  in  ihrem  VerhHUi^aa  au 

Kant  una  JB^noaa,  Sfcuttgard,  1868),  Ludw.  Noaok  («r.  Q.  F.  nach  a.  LAen,  Lehren  und  Wirken,  Leips.,  1862), 

and  A.  Lasson  (J.  O.  Fichte  im  VerhUUniaa,  au  Kirche  und  Stoat,  Berlin,  1868),  are  specially  to  be  men- 

tionad.    Nnmerons  addresses  and  artides  (of  whidi  v.  Beichlin-Meldcgg  gives  a  review  in  I.  H.  Fichte's 

Ztachr.  f.  Ph.,  VoL  42, 1863,  pp.  247-277)  were  occasionod  by  the  Flchte-centennial  of  May  19, 1862 ;  among 

their  aathon  we  may  mention  especially  Hdnr.  Ahrens,  Hubert  Beckers,  Earl  Biedermann,  Ohr.  Aug.  Brandis, 

Hot.  Caxriere,  0.  Domeck,  Ad.  Drechsler,  L.  Eckardt,  Joh.  Ed.  Erdmann,  Kuno  Fischer,  L.  George,  Bud. 

QottschaU,  F.  Harms,  Hebler,  Helfferich,  Eaxl  Heyder,  Frans  Hoffmann,  Earl  EOstlin,  A.  L.  Eym,  FeitL  Laa- 

aaUe,  J.  H.  LOwe,  Lott,  Jttrgen  Bona  Meyer  (on  the  Baden  an  die  D.  Jiat.),  Monrad,  L.  Noack,  W.  A  Passow, 

K.  A.  Y.  Bdchlin-Meldegg,  Bud.  Beicke  (in  the  D,  Mua.),  Bosenkranz  (in  the  Oedanke,,Y.,  p.  170),  E.  6. 

Schellenberg,  Bob.  Schellwien,  Ed.  Schmidt-WdsBenfels,  Ad.  Btahr,  Leop.  Stein,  Heinr.  Sternberg,  H.  t. 

TraitBchke,  Ad.  Trendelenburg,  Chr.  H.  Weisse,  Tob.  Wildaner,  B.  Zimmermann.    Cf.  Euno  Flscher^s  ffiet, 

qf  Modem  Phlloaophy,  VoL  V. :  Fichte  and  hie  Predeceaaora,  Heidelberg;  1868  [German]. 

Johann  Qottlieb  Fichte  was  bom  May  10th,  1762,  at  Bammenan  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
His  father,  a  ribbon- weaver,  was  descended  from  a  Swedish  cavaby  sergeant  in  the 
anny  of  Gostavns  Adolphns,*  who  had  remained  in  Saxony.  The  Baron  von  Hiltiz 
intoiested  himself  in  the  talented  boy.    From  1774  to  1780  Fichte  attended  the 
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^^Prinoes^  School"  at  Pforta,  then  stadied  theology  at  Jena,  filled  from  1788  to  1790 
a  position  as  family  tntor  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1791  went  to  Konigsbeig,  where 
he  laid  before  Kant  the  mannscript  of  his  first  and  rapidly  written  (between  July 
13fch  and  August  18th)  work,  the   "Critique  of  All  Revelation"   {Vemteh  dner 
Kritik  aUer   Offenbarang\  and  by  it  won  Eant^s  respect  and  good-will.    It  was 
then  only  one  year  since  Fichte  had  first  become  familiar  with  the  Tf^Tifn^.n  phQo- 
Bophy;  he  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Spinoza^   and  held 
a  deterministic  doctrine,  which  he  gave  np  oa  soon  as  the  Trn.TiHfvn  doctrine,  that  the 
category  of  causality  applies  only  to  phenomena,  seemed  to  assure  ^^iwi  of  the 
possibility  of  the  non-dependence  of  the  motions  of  the  will  on  the  causal  nexus ;  it 
is  especially  to  his  choice  between  deterministic  dogmatism  and  the  "K'tLTifa'nTi  doctrine 
of  freedom  that  the  following  aphorism  of  his  applies  (First  Introd.  to  the  Wissenachaftt' 
lehre,  1797,  Werke^  I.,  p.  434):  "The  philosophy  that  one  chooses  depends  on  the 
kind  of  man  one  is."    After  Keinhold^s  departure  from  Jena  for  Kiel,  Fichte  became, 
in  1794,  his  successor  in  the  Jena  professorship,  which  he  filled  until  the  dispute  con- 
cerning Fichte^s  atheism,  in  1799.    In  an  essay  on  the  "Ground  of  our  Faith  in  a 
Divine  Government  of  the  World,"  which  he  prefixed  as  an  introduction  to  an  opuscule 
by  Forberg  on  the  "Development  of  the  Conception  of  Religion"  (in  the  PhUos. 
Journal^  Jena,  1798,  No.  1),  Fichte  treated  the  conoeptioDS  of  God  and  of  the  moral 
OTder  of  the  worid  as  equivalent,  which  position  was  censured  and  denounced  by  an 
anonymous  pamphleteer  in  a  "Letter  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  the  Atheism  of 
Fichte  and  Forberg."    The  electoral  government  of  Saxony  confiscated  the  essays  of 
Fichte  and  Forberg,  forbade  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  in  Saxony  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  Fichte  and  Forberg,  with  the  threat  that  otherwise  the  subjects  of 
the  Elector  would  be  forbidden  to  attend  the  University  of  Jena.     The  government  at 
Weimar  yielded  before  this  menace  so  far  as  to  resolve  to  have  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  censured  by  the  Academical  Senate  for  their  imprudence.    Fichte,  learning 
beforehand  of  this,  declared  in  a  letter  (which  was  private,  but  by  permission  was 
made  public),  dated  March  22d,  1799,  and  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  government, 
that,  in  the  case  of  his  receiving  a  "  sharp  admonition"  from  the  Academical  Senate, 
he  should  take  his  leave,  and  added  the  threatening  intimation  that  in  that  case  other 
Professors  also  would  leave  the  University  with  him.   This  intimation,  by  which  Fichte 
meant  to  intimidate  the  government  and  frighten  it  out  of  its  pprpose  publicly  to  cen- 
sure him,  but  which  in  reality  only  irritated  it  and  led  to  the  immediate  and  formally 
unjustifiable  dismissal  of  Fichte,  was  founded  on  utterances  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
in  particular  of  Paulus,  who  appears  to  have  said  that  Fichte  might  remind  his  perse- 
cutors that  he  (Paulus),  too,  and  others  would,  "in  case  of  a  restraint  being  placed 
on  the  freedom  of  teaching,"  not  remain  in  Jena.     This  was  probably  meant  by  Paulus 
and  others  to  apply  in  the  case  of  such  a  procedure  against  Fichte,  as  would  tend  indi- 
rectly to  limit  their  own  freedom  as  teachers,  to  render  distasteful  to  them  a  longer 
stay  in  Jena,  and  to  make  acceptable  a  call  to  some  other  place,  as  Mayence,  where  an 
opening  seemed  likely  to  offer  itself  for  them.     But  Fichte  understood  it  as  meaning, 
of  course,  much  more,  and  as  a  promise,  in  any  case,  to  quit  the  University  at  once 
with  himself.    (Such  a  promise  Paulus  and  the  others  cannot  have  made,  whether  in 
view  of  their  own  interests,  or  from  a  friendship  so  enthusiastic  as  to  make  them  ready 
to  sacrifice  all,  and  even  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  University,  or,  finally,  in 
childish  thoughtlessness.)    Fichte  was  reprimanded,  and  at  the  same  time  his  threat 
that  he  would  leave,  which  should  have  been  resented  only  on  account  of  its  defiant 
tone,  being  unreasonably  treated  as  a  request  for  dismissal,  he  was  dismissed.    In  vain 
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did  Fichto  explain  that  the  oiuse  eapposed  by  him,  of  a  reprimand  conpled  with  dishonor 
and  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  professorial  chair,  had  not  arisen.  A  petition  from  the 
stadents  in  his  favor  was  well  meant,  but  could  not  but  bo  unsuccessful.  Fichto  went 
and  the  other  Professors  remained.  Not  long  afterwards  appeared  Kant^s  declaration 
(dated  Aug.  7th,  1799,  in  the  IntdUgejisMatt  to  the  AUff.  LiU.-Zt(/.,  No.  109, 1799)  that 
he  regarded  Fichte^s  WissenscJiafUUhre  as  an  altogether  faulty  system,  imd  that  he 
protested  against  any  attempt  to  discoyer  the  doctrines  of  Fichto  in  his  own  Critiques, 
which  latter  were  to  be  judged  according  to  their  letter,  and  not  according  to  a  supposed 
spirit  in  contradiction  with  the  letter.  In  like  manner  Kant  had  previously  dedared 
that  the  oonstraction  of  the  world  out  of  Bel£:conflciQBffl££S,  wi^out  empirioally  given 
material,  produced  on  him  a^  ghostly  impres^n,  and  that  the  Wissenschaftslehre  was 
only  an  ei)hen^fizal  production.  Fichte  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  an  utterance  of  the 
king,  in  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  fitting  disorimination  was  made 
between  religious  opinion  and  civil  right,  assured  him  of  toleration.  He  entered  into 
relations  of  familiar  intercoiuBe  with  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  other 
men  of  note,  and  was  soon  delivering  public  lectures  before  a  numerous  circle  of  edu- 
cated men.  In  the  year  1805  a  professorship  in  the  (at  that  time  Prussian)  University 
of  Erlangen  was  given  to  him ;  but  he  lectured  there  only  during  the  summer  semester 
of  1805.  In  the  summer  of  1806  Fichte  went,  in  consequence  of  the  advaace  of  the 
French,  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  lectored  for  a  short  time ;  here  he  was  already  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  his  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  Academy-building  at  Berlin,  in  the  winter  of  1807-8.  Appointed  a  Professor  in 
the  Univenuty  of  Berlin  at  the  founding  of  that  institution  (1809),  he  continued 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  constantly  modifying  his  system, 
until  his  death,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1814.  He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  which  he 
caught  from  his  wife,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals 
and  herself  recovered  from  the  infection. 

Fichte's  principal  works  are  the  following.  From  the  year  1790  are  preserved  his 
Aphorisms  on  Religion  and  Deism — which  are  of  interest  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  history  of  the  author's  intellectual  development ;  his  SermonSy  1791.  In  the 
year  1792  appeared  at  Konigsberg  (from  the  publishing-house  of  Hartung)  his  Critique 
of  aU  Recdation,  which,  written  in  the  Kantian  spirit,  and  issued  by  the  publisher  with- 
out the  name  of  the  author  and  without  the  preface,  in  which  the  latter  describes  him- 
self  as  a  *^  beginner,*  (an  omission  which  appears  from  numerous  coinciding  indications 
to  have  been  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  and  without  Fichte*s  knowledge 
or  desire),  was  supposed  at  first  by  the  reviewer  iu  the  Jen.  AUg.  Litt-Ztg>,  and  almost 
universally  by  the  philosophical  pubUc,  to  be  a  work  of  Kant ;  when  the  error  became 
known,  Fichte  received  the  honor  of  the  authorship  of  a  work  which  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  ascribe  to  Kant.  This  drcnmstance  contributed  essentially  towards  procuring 
him  his  subsequent  call  to  Jena.  In  the  year  1793  appeared  anonymously  the  following 
writings  (written  in  Switzerland,  where  Fichte  married  a  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Klop- 
stock) :  '*  Reclamation  of  the  Right  to  Free  Thought  from  the  Princes  of  Europe  who 
have  hitherto  suppressed  it,"  and  ^^  Contributions  to  the  Correction  of  the  Public  Judg- 
ment conoeming  the  French  Revolution,'*  in  which  Fi^ts.  develops  the  idea  that 
although  States  have  arisen  by  oppression  and  not  by  contract,  yet  the  State  rests  ideally 
on  a  contract,  i^d  it  must  be  constantly  brought  nearer  to  this  ideal;  all  that  is 
]g06itlve  fijids  its  measure  and  law  in  the  pure  form  of  ourself ,  in  the  pure  Cgo.  After 
his  entrance  upon  his  professorial  duties  at  Jena,  Fichte  published  the  opuscule  on  the 
Idea  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  ( Ucber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftsiehre  oder  der 
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mgenanliUn  PhOoiophie,  Weimar,  1704),  and  the  "  Foundation  of  the  whde  Science  of 
Knowledge"  {OrunOag^  der  gesammtm  Wissensehaftdehre,  ala  Handaehrift  fur  Mine 
ZvMrer^  Jena  and  Leipdc,  1794) ;  the  moral  lectures  on  the  Destination  of  the  Scholar 
{Ueber  die Bestinmung  dee  Odehrten)  were  also  published  in  17»4,  and  to  the  same 
year  belwigs  the  paper,  written  for  Schiller's  **  J5&re»,"  on  "Spirit  and  Letter  in  Philo- 
Bophj."  The  dates  and  titles  of  his  sabeeqnent  works  are  as  follows :  1795 :  Qrttndrise 
dee  BigerUhumUehen  in  der  WieeendutfUiehre.  1796 :  Ghrundlage  dee  Ifaturrechte  naeh 
Prineipien  der  WieeeneehafUiekre,  1797 :  MnleUung  in  die  WieeeneehafMekre^  and 
Versneh  einer  neuen  DareteOung  der  W.-L.y  in  the  Philoi.  JaurTuU.  1798 :  J^ifslem  der 
BiUenlehre  naeh  Prineipien  der  Wl-L. ;  Ueber  den  Orund  uneeree  Olaubens  an  eine 
gottUche  Wdtregierung,  in  the  PTdke,  Journal.  1799 :  AppdlaUan  an  doe  Publicum 
gegen  die  AnMage  dee  AtheiemuSy  eine  Schrifl^  die  man  »u  leeen  bUtet,  ehe  man  tie  eon- 
fisdrty  and  Der  Heraiiegeber  dee  pMoe.  Jcurndie  gerichtUehe  Verantwortungsaekreiben 
gegen  die  Anklage  dee  Aiheiemue.  1800:  Die  Beetknmung  dee  Menachen  ;  Dergeeefdoe- 
aene  Handdeetaat,  1801 :  Friedrieh  IfieoMa  Leben  und  sanderbare  Meinungen,  and 
Sonnenldarer  Berieht  an  doe  PubHeum  uber  doe  eigentUche  Weeen  der  neuesten  PhUoeo- 
phie^  ein  Vereueh,  den  Leser  sum  VersUhen  eu  zuingen,  1806 :  Orundtmge  dee  gegen- 
fodrtigen  ZeiUUtera^  and  Anweiaung  turn  aeUgen  Leben.  1808 :  Beden  an  die  deuteehe 
Nation. 

In  the  '*  Review  of  Aeneaidemua^  (the  work  of  Oottlob  Ernst  Sdhnke  *'  on  the  fun- 
damental positions  of  Beinhold's  Elementary  Philosophy,  together  with  a  defence  of 
Skepticism  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Gritique  of  the  Reason"),  which  was  written 
in  1792  and  published  in  the  Jenaer  AUg.  Litteraturmtung,  Fichte  admits,  with 
Reinhold  and  Schuke,  that  the  im^de  body  of  philosophical  doctrine  must  be  derived 
from  one  pi^nciple,  but  questions  whether,  for  this  purpose,  Reinhold's  "Principle  of 
Consciousness  "  (which  runs  thus :  "  In  consciousness  the  representation  is  distinguished 
by  the  Subject  from  the  Subject  and  the  Object,  and  referred  to  both")  is  sufficient. 
For  this  principle  of  Reinhold's,  he  argues,  can  only  serve  for  the  basis  of  theoretical 
philosophy ;  but  for  the  whole  system  of  philosophy  there  must  be  a  higher  conception 
than  that  of  mental  representation,  and  a  higher  principle  than  this  of  Reinhold's. 
Fichte  finds  the  essential  contents  of  the  critical  doctrine  in  the  proof  thereul  furnished, 
that  the  notion  of  a  thing  possessing  existence  and  various  definite  qualities.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  existence  in  some  being  of  a  representative  faculty,  is  a  pure  ffuu^,  a 
dream,  an  irrational  notion.  Skepticism  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  limits  of 
the  human  mind  may  yet  be  transcended ;  but  Oritidsm  demonstrates  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  such  a  progress,  and  is  therefore  negatively  dogmatic  That  Kant  did 
not  effectuate  (what  Reinhold  first  attempted,  namely)  the  derivation  of  philosophy 
from  a  single  principle,  Fichte  explains  as  resulting  from  his  '^plan,  which  was  simpljr 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  sdenoe  of  philosophy ; "  Kant  nevertheless,  adds  Fibhte, 
discovered  the  basis  for  such  derivation  in  Apperception.  But  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  things  as  th^y  appear  to  us  and  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
Fichte  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  was  "  certainly  intended  to  be  accepted  only  provi- 
sionally and  conditionally ; "  that  in  this  latter  particular  he  was  deceived,  soon  became 
clear  to  him  from  Kant's  (above-mentioned)  Declaration  of  Aug.  7th,  1799,  on  learning 
of  which  he  pronounced  Kant  (in  a  letter  to  Reinhold)  a  **  three-quarters  man,"  but 
held  fast  to  the  conviction  that  there  exist  no  things-in-themselves  independently  of 
the  thinking  Subject,  no  non-Ego  which  is  not  contradistinguished  from  a  correlative 
Ego,  and  also  that  this  doctrine  alone  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  thp  critical  phi- 
losophy, and  that  the  "holy  spirit  in  Kant"  had  thought  more  in  aocordanoo  with 
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tmih  than  Kant  in  his  individual  personality  had  done.  For  the  rest,  Fichte  had  ennn- 
ciated  already  in  the  above-named  review  the  doctrine  that  things  arc  really  and  in 
themselves  such  as  they  must  be  conceived  to  be  by  every  intelligent  Ego,  and  that 
therefore  logical  truth  is,  for  every  intelligence  which  a  finite  intelligence  can  conceive, 
at  the  same  time  real  truth.  (This  doctrine,  without  the  qualification:  ^^for  every 
intelligence  which  a  finite  intelligence  can  conceive,"  became  subsequently  the  founda- 
tion of  Schelling's  and  HegeFs  doctrines.) 

In  the  **  Groundwork  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  **  {Orundlage  der  WmenseJiafU- 
lehre)  Fichte  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  derivation  of  all  philosophical  knowledge 
from  a  single  principle.  This  principle,  Fichte,  setting  out  from  Kant^sdoctrine^ 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception,  finds  in  tke  cc^ScJousnesa  o^  the  I^^oT  The  con- 
tents of  this  consciousness  he  expresses  in  three  pAlUJlpl(!H,  ^hose  muT;uai  logfical  rela- 
tion of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  is  repeated  in  all  the  divisions  of  Fichte's 
System. 

1.  The  Ego  originally  posits  absolutely  Its  own  being.  This  *  *  act "  is  the  real  ground 
of  the  logical  principle  A  =  A,  from  which  this  act  can  be  discovered,  though  not 
proved.  If  in  the  proposition :  I  am,  abstraction  be  made  of  the  definite  substance,  the 
I,  and  the  mere  form  of  the  inference  from  position  to  existence  be  left,  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  logic  must  be  done,  we  obtain  as  the  principle  of  logic  the  proposition  A  =  A. 
If  in  the  proposition  A  =  A  we  pay  r^^ard  to  the  knowing  subject,  we  have  discovered 
the  Ego  as  the  priiu  of  all  acts  of  judgment. 

2.  The  Ego  posits  in  distinction  from  itself  a  non-I^.     (Non-A  is  not  =  A.) 

8.  The  Ego  opposes  to  the  divisible  %o  a  divisible  non-Ego — an  act  which  is  two- 
fold :— 

a.  Theoretically:  the  Ego  posits  itself  as  limited  or  determined  by  the  non-Ego ; 
h.  Practically :  the  Ego  posJts  the  non-Ego  as  determined  by  the  Eyo.^ 
The  corresponding^ogical  principle  is  ine  prmdple  of  ground  or  reason. 
The  Ego,  with  which  the  "  Science  ^^  TTTinwiftHgq"  ^otitih^  nr  fhp  Epfo  of  ^tellecl 
intuition,  is  the  mere  identity  of  conscious  subject  and  of  object  of  consciousnetg,  the 
_  Lea  is  the  rational 

bcdng,  when  it  has  perfectly 


le  universal  reason  within  and  witnout  it 

piuuLiuuL  yuiE"en38^th  this  Ego,  which  it  sets  before  us  as  the  end 
after  which  our  reason  should  strive,  but  which  it  can  only  approach  by  a  progress 
prolonged  in  infinitum.  This  E^o,  this  ultimate  rational  being,  is  no  longer  indi- 
vidual, individuality  being  swept  away  by  the  universal  laws  in  accordance  with  which 
this  Ego  is  developed.  (Second  Introduction  to  the  Wtssen^schafMehre^  1707,  Werke  L, 
p.  515  seq.  ;  cf.  the  "Sun-Clear  Statement,"  Sannenkl,  BericJU,  ISOly  Werke  II.,  p. 
382). 

From  these  three  principles  Fichte  deduces  the  wholo  of  theoretical  philosophy  in 
respect  of  cont^it  and  form,  and  also  the  norms  of  ethical  praxis.  In  so  doing  Fichte 
believed  that  he  was  adding  to  Kant^s  Critique  the  completed  system  of  the  pure 
reason. 

If  from  the  proposition:  I  am,  we  abstract  all  judgment,  in  the  sense  of  a 
specific  act  of  judging,  and  regard  in  it  only  the  mode  of  action  of  the  human  mind 
in  general,  we  have  the  category  of  Reality.  If  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  sec- 
ond principle  given  above,  we  make  abstraction  of  the  action  of  judging,  we  have 
the  category  of  ^cg^tipn,  and  in  the  case  of  the  third  principle,  the  category  of  Lim- 
itatioo.  Similarly,  the  other  categories,  as  also  the  forms  and  material  of  perception, 
are  obtained  by  abstraction  from  the  activity  of  the  Ego. 
11 
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Not  in  the  OrouiuLwork  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge^  bat  in  his  Natural  Bight  does 
Fichte  fiist  arrive  at  the  deduction  of  the  plurality  of  individuals.  The  Ego  cannot  con- 
ceive itself  as  free  Subject  without  first  having  found  itself  determined  to  self-deter- 
mination by  something  external  to  itself.  But  it  can  only  be  solicited  to  self-determina- 
tion by  a  rational  being.  It  must  therefore  conceive  not  only  the  sensible  world,  but 
also  other  rational  beings,  as  external  to  itself,  and  hence  podt  itself  as  one  £|go  amon^f 
several. 

The  *^  Systematic  Ethics  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge*'  {System 
der  SitterUehre  7uieh  den  Prindpien  der  Wissenechaftdehre,  1708)  finds  the  principle  of 
morality  in  the  idea  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  intelligence,  that  the  freedom 
of  an  intelligent  being,  as  such,  must  be  absolutely  and  without  exception  the  freedom 
of  independence.  The  manifestation  and  representation  of  the  pure  Ego  in  the  indi- 
vidual Ego  is  the  law  of  morals.  Through  morality  the  empirical  Ego  returns  by  the 
way  of  en  approximation  in  infinitum  into  the  pure  Ego. 

In  the  Critique  of  AU  BetdaUon  Fichte  assumes  that,  on  the  supposition  of  an 
-wu:tual  total  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  man,  religion  is  able  to  awaken,  by  means  of 
nirades  and  revelations  addressed  to  the  senses,  his  moral  sasceptibilities  (whereas 
Kant,  in  his  Bdigion  toithin  the  Idmita  of  the  Mere  Beaeon,  terms  all  extra-moral  ele- 
ments of  religion  **  statutory,"  denying  that  they  are  aids  emanating  immediately  from 
God,  and  allowing  them  to  be  only  human  devices  accessory  to  purely  moral  religion). 
From  the  stand-point  of  the  Science  ofKnowUdge  Fichte  r^nnPA  nil  reliirioj  to  faith  in 
a  mozal  order,  of  the  world.  So,  in  particular,  in  the  opuscule  of  the  year  1798  on  the 
Ground  of  our  Faith  in  a  Divine  Oovemment  of  t7ie  World,  and  in  the  J^efence  against 
the  Charge  of  Atheismy  supplementary  to  the  former.  The  belief  in  a  Gqd  is  the  confi- 
dence, which  he  finds  also  practically  confirmed,  in  tlie  absolute  power  of  the  good. 
'Vhe  living  and  operative  moral  order,"  says  Fichte  in  the  above-cited  opuscule,  '^  is 
itself  God ;  we  need  no  other  God  and  can  comprehend  no  other.  There  is  no 
ground  in  reason  for  going  outside  of  that  moral  order  and  assuming,  as  the  result  of  an 
inference  from  the  caused  to  its  cause,  the  existence  of  &  particular  being  as  the  cause 
of  that  order."  *'  It  is  not  at  ail  doubtful,  it  is  rather  the  most  certain  of  all  things, 
nay,  more,  it  is  thef ground  of  all  certainty,  and  the  only  atjpolute,  objective  truth^  tha^ 
there  is  a  moral  order  of  the  world ;  that  every  individual  has  his  definite  place  in  this 
order,  and  that  his  labor  is  reckoned  upon ;  that  all  that  befalls  him,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  caused  by  his  own  conduct,  is  a  result  of  this  plan ;  that  no  hair  falls  from 
his  head  and  (within  the  sphere  of  its  operation)  no  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  with- 
out it ;  that  every  truly  good  action  succeeds  and  every  bad  one  results  abortively, 
and  that  for  those  who  only  heajrtily  love  the  good,  all  things  must  work  together  for 
their  Highest  interest.  Gn  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  will  reflect  for  an  instant,  and 
frankly  confess  to  himself  the  result  of  his  reflection,  it  cannot  be  less  certain  that  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  particular  substance  is  impossible  and  contradictory^  and  it  is^ 
lawful  to  say  this  plainly,  and  to  put  down  the  prating  of  the  schools,  in  order  that  the 
true  religion,  which  consiBte  in  joyously  doing  right,  may  come  to  honor."  (Forbcrg, 
in  the  essay  to  which  Fichte^s  was  prefixed,  declared  that  it  was  uncertain  whether 
there  was  a  God ;  that  polytheism,  provided  only  the  goSds  of  mvthology  acted  mo- 
rally, was  qidte  as  compatible  with  religion  as  monotheism,  and,  in  In  artistic  point  of 
view,  was  far  preferable,  and  that  religion  should  be  confined  to  two  articles  of  faith : 
the  belief  in  the  immortaUty  of  virtue,  t.  d,  that  there  always  has  been  and  will  be  vir-- 
tue  on  earth,  and  the  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  t.  e,,  the  mai^m  or  rule,  to 
v/ork  at  leoi^t  so  long  for  the  advancement  of  goodness  as  the  impossibility  of  soooeas  is 
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not  clearly  demonstzated ;  finally,  Forbeig  had  left  it  t6  the  judgment  of  each  indl- 
vidiial,  whether  it  was  wiser  to  unite  to  an  old  term,  ^^  religion,*'  a  new  kindred  con- 
ception, and  thereby  to  place  the  latter  in  danger  of  being  again  Bwamped  inthe  former, 
or  rather  to  lay  the  old  term  wholly  luside,  in  whibh  case  it  would  be  more  difficult  or 
eren  impossible  to  secure  the  confidence  of  many  persons.  Later,  also,  in  a  letter 
to  Poolus  (written  at  Cobuig  in  1821,  and  given  in  Pauiits  u,  s,  Zeit,  by  Beichlin- 
Meld^;g,  Stuttgard,  1853,  VoL  IL,  p.  268  seq. ;  cf.  Hose,  FkhU-Buehlein,  p.  24  scq.), 
Forbezsf  afltoied :  **  In  no  position  of  my  life  have  I  hod  need  of  faith,  and  I  expect  to 
continue  in  my  decided  unbelief  until  the  end,  which  will  be  for  me  a  total  end,*'  etc.  ; 
while  Fichte,  although  at  different  times  he  expressed  himself  in  different  ways,  enter- 
tained always  more  affirmatiye  opinions  respecting  immortality.  According  to  Fichte,  no 
Ego  that  has  become  real  can  ever  perish ;  into  those  elements,  or  individual  parts,  into 
which  Being  originally  severed,  it  remains  severed  eternally ;  but  only  that  Ego  be- 
comes real,  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  the  life  of  the  Idea  is  con- 
sciously manifested,  and  which  therefore  has  developed  out  of  itself  something  uni- 
versal and  eternal.     CI  Lowe,  Die  Ph.  F.%  Stuttg.,  1862,  pp.  224-230.) 

The  *^  Destination  of  Man"  {Die  BesUmmung  dea  Menschen,  Berlin,  1800)  is  a  fervid, 
exoteric  presentation  of  Fichte's  Idealism  in  its  opposition  to  Spinozism. 

Soon  after  the  controversy  respecting  Fichte's  atheism,  Fichte  came  to  make  the 
Absolute  his  point  of  departure  in  philosophizing,  as  is  seen  especially  in  the  Expositum 
of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  (written  in  the  year  1801,  and  first  printed  in  his  Works, 
YoL  IL ,  1845),  into  which  some  of  Schleiermacher's  ideas,  in  his  Reden  uber  die  lieli 
ffion^  found  entrance,  and  as  is  also  seen  in  his  "  Way  to  the  Blessed  Life  "  {Anweisung 
zum  seUgen  Leben).  He  defines  Qod  as  the  alone  truly  Existent,  who  through  his  abso- 
lute thought  places  external  nature,  as  an  unreal  non-Ego,  over  against  himself.  To 
the  two  practical  stand-points  of  life,  which  it  had  previously  been  customary  (in  agree- 
ment with  Kant's  Ethics)  to  distinguish,  viz.  :  the  stand-point  of  pleasure  and  that  of 
the  consciousness  of  duty  in  the  form  of  the  cat^orical  imperative,  Fichte  now  adds 
three  more,  which  he  regards  as  higher,  namely,  positive  or  creative  morality,  religious 
communion  with  God,  and  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  God. 

Inthe  '* Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age"  {GrundzUge  des  gegenwdriigen  Zcit- 
alters,  lectures  delivered  at  Berlin  in  1804-1805,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1800)  Fichte  dis- 
tinguishes in  the  philosophy  of  history  five  periods :  1.  That  in  which  human  relations 
are  regulated  without  compulsion  or  painful  effort  by  the  mere  instinct  of  the  reason ; 
2.  That  in  which  this  instinct,  having  become  weaker  and  expressing  itself  only  in  a 
few  elect  persons,  is  transformed  by  these  few  into  a  compulsory,  external  authority 
for  all ;  3.  That  in  which  this  authority,  and  with  it  the  reason,  in  the  only  form  in 
which  it  as  yet  exists,  is  thrown  off ;  4.  That  in  which  reason  enters  into  the  race  in  the 
shape  of  science ;  5.  That  in  which  art  is  associated  with  this  science,  in  order  with 
surer  and  firmer  hand  to  mould  life  according  to  science,  and  in  which  this  art  freely 
completes  the  rational  disposition  of  human  relations,  the  end  of  all  earthly  living  is 
reached,  and  our  race  treads  the  higher  spheres  of  another  world.  Fichte  finds  his  age 
in  the  third  epoch.— In  the  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Politics,  delivered  in  the  summer- 
semester  of  1813  ( Werke,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  508),  Fichte  defines  history  as  the  advance  from 
original  inequality,  resting  on  mere  faith,  toward  that  equality  which  results  from  the 
complete  arrangement  of  human  relations  by  the  understanding. 

The  energy  of  Fichte's  moral  character  was  most  manifested  in  his  Addresses  to  the 
Oerman  Nation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  excite  a  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  nation. 
^^  Grant  that  freedom  has  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the  visible  world  ;  lot  us  give  it 
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a  refag6  in  the  innennofit  reoeases  of  out  thoughts,  until  there  rises  and  grows  up 
around  us  the  new  world,  having  power  to  bring  these  thoughts  to  outward  manif esta- 
tion."  This  end  is  to  be  reached  by  an  altogether  new  mode  of  education,  which 
shall  lead  to  personal  actiyity  and  morality,  and  of  which  Fichte  finds  a  beginning 
in  the  Pestalozzian  (^jatem.  It  is  not  by  his  particular  proposals,  which  were  to  a 
great  extent  exaggerated  in  idea  and  fanciful,  but  by  the  ethical  principle  underlying 
his  discourses,  that  Fichte  contributed  essentially  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  German 
nation,  and  especially  inspired  the  young  to  engage  with  cheerful  self-s^vsjrijliisjn 
^e  struggle  for  natiomd  independence.  The  contrast  is  shaip  between  Fiohte's 
earlier  cosmopolitanism,  which  led  him  in  1804  to  see  in  the  State  which  happens  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  civilization  the  true  fatherland  of  the  educated,  and  that  warm 
love  for  the  German  nation  manifest  in  his  AddreasM — a  love  that  was  intensified  into 
an  exiaravagant  cultus  of  eveqrthing  German,  in  which  the  distinction  between  German 
and  foreign  was  almost  identified  with  that  between  good  and  bad. 

Fichte^s  later  doctrine  is  a  further  development  of  his  earlier  teaching  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  Schelling  still  farther  advanced.  The  difference  between  Fichte^s 
earlier  and  later  philosophy  is  less  in  its  substance  than  in  its  doctrinal  form.  Schel- 
ling, who  probably  overestimated  his  own  influenoe  on  Fiohte^s  later  thinking,  may 
have  exaggerated  the  difference,  and  perhaps  interpreted  too  subjectively  Fichte's  ear- 
lier stand-point.  But  on  the  otiier  hand  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Fichte^  having  set 
out  from  KanVs  doctrine  of  transcendental  api>erception,  which  was  the  pure  self -con- 
sciousness of  every  individual,  found  afterwards  the  principle  of  his  philosophizing 
more  and  more  in  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  as  comprehending  in  itself  all  indi- 
viduals, and  that  his  later  system  is,  oonsequentiy,  by  no  means  inconsiderably  differ- 
ent in  matter  from  his  earlier. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Fichte  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge  was  for  a  time  es- 
poused by  Beinhold,  who  afterwards  adopted  partiy  the  doctrines  of  Bardili,  and  partly 
those  of  Jaoobi ;  also  by  Friedr.  Carl  Forberg  (1770-1848)  and  Friedr.  Imm.  Niethammer 
(1706-1848) ;  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  in  the  writings  and  lectures  of  Johannes 
Baptista  Schad  and  G.  E.  A.  Mehmel. 

Inspired  by  Fichte,  Friedrich  Schlegel  (1771^1820),  substituting  for  the  pure  Ego 
the  man  of  genius,  became  the  protagonist  of  a  cultus  of  genius.  Opposing,  with 
Jacobi,  the  formalism  of  the  categorical  imperative  (referring  to  which  he  said,  that 
with  Kant  '^  jurisprudence  had  struck  inwards  **),  Schlegel  sees  in  art  the  true  means  of 
rising  above  the  vulgar  and  commonplace,  the  laborious  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty  being  no  more  in  comparison  with  art  than  is  the  dried  plant  in  comparison  with 
the  fresh  flower.  Since  genius  rises  above  all  the  limits  of  the  common  oonsciouaness, 
and  even  above  all  which  it  recognizes  itself,  its  conduct  is  ironical  Akin  to 
Schlegel  in  his  type  of  thought  was  NovaUe  (Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  1772-1801). 
Schlegel  carried  his  irony  and  his  war  against  morality  to  the  extreme  by  his  criticism 
of  modesty  and  *^  praise  of  impudence  "  in  the  novel  Ludnde  (Berlin,  1799),  in  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  positive  ethical  content,  the  legitimate  warfare  against  the 
formalism  of  abstraction  degenerated  into  frivolity.  (Schleiermacher,  in  judging  of  the 
novel,  transferred  into  it  his  own  more  ideal  conception  of  the  rights  of  individuality*) 
F.  Schlegel  found  subsequentiy  in  Catholicism  the  satisfaction  which  his  philosophy 
was  unable  permanentiy  to  afford  him.  Notwithstanding  their  historical  relation  to 
Fichte^s  doctrine,  the  Romanticism  and  Irony  of  Schlegel,  in  so  far  as  they  substitu- 
ted for  law  in  thought  and  volition  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  individual,  were  not  the 
consequence,  but  (as  Lasson^  in  his  work  on  Fichte,  p.  210,  justiy  remarks)  *  *'  a  direct 
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oppontion  to  the  Fichtean  spirit."    (Cf.  J.  H.  Sclilegel,  Die  neuere  Ihmantik  undiJire 
BezUhung  zur  FkhieKhen  PMhsophie,  Eastadt,  18C2.) 

§  127.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  SchelHng  (afterwardfl  von  Schel- 
ling,  bom  1775,  died  1854)  transformed  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  Ego, 
which  formed  his  own  starting-point,  by  combination  with  Spinozisni 
into  the  System  of  Identity ;  but  of  the  two  sides  of  that  system,  the 
doctrine  of  nature  and  the  doctrine  of  spirit,  he  gave  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  former.  Object  and  subject,  real  and  ideal,  nature  and 
spirit  are  identical  in  the  absolute.  We  perceive  this  identity  by  intel- 
lectual intuition.  The  original  undifferentiated  unity  or  indifference 
passes  into  the  polar  opposites  of  positive  or  ideal  and  negative  or  real 
being.  The  negative  or  real  pole  is  nature.  In  nature  resides  a  vital 
principle,  which,  by  virtue  of  a  general  continuity  of  all  natural  causes, 
unites  all  inorganic  and  organic  existences  in  one  complete  organ- 
ism. Schelling  terms  this  principle  the  soul  of  the  world.  The  forces 
of  inorganic  nature  are  i^peated  in  higher  potencies  in  the  organic 
world.  The  positive  or  ideal  pole  is  spirit.  The  stages  in  its  develop- 
ment are  theory,  practice,  and  art,  or  the  reduction  of  matter  to  form, 
the  introduction  of  form  into  matter,  and  tlie  absolute  interpenetration 
and  union  of  form  and  matter.  Art  is  conscious  imitation  of  the  un- 
conscious ideality  of  nature,  imitation  of  nature  in  the  culminating 
points  of  its  development ;  the  highest  stage  of  art  is  the  negation  of 
form  through  the  perfect  fulness  of  fonn. 

By  incorporating  successively  into  his  system  various  philosophemes, 
from  Plato  and  Neo-Platonists,  from  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Boehme, 
and  others,  Schelling  subsequently  developed  a  syncretistic  doctrine 
which  constantly  approximated  to  mysticism,  and  was  of  far  less 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  development  of  philosophy  than  the  ori- 
ginal system  of  identity.  After  Hegel's  death  Schelling  declared  that 
the  system  of  identity,  "  which  Hegel  had  only  reduced  to  logical 
form,"  though  not,  indeed,  false,  was  incomplete,  and  described  it  as 
negative  philosophy,  needing  to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a 
positive  philosophy,  namely,  by  the  "  Pliilosophy  of  Mythology  "  and 
the  "Philosophy  of  Eevelation."  This  positive  philosophy,  or  the- 
osophy,  as  advocated  by  Schelling,  was  a  speculation  in  regard  to  the 
potencies  and  persons  of  the  Godhead,  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the 
opposition  between  Petrine  and  Pauline  Chi'istianity,  or  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  a  Johannean  church  of  the  future. 
The  result  remained  far  short  of  Schelling's  great  promises. 
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Bchclling^s  WorkB  haro  bocn  pnbliahcd  in  a  complete  edition,  which  contalnfl,  in  addlUon  to  the  works 
previously  puUished,  much  that  till  then  had  remained  unpubllBhed,  and  was  edited  by  his  aon  K.  F.  A. 
Bchelling,  1st  Dlv.,  10  vols.,  3d  Div.,  4  vols.,  Stuttgard  and  Augsburg,  1866  seq.  To  these  may  be  added  : 
Alia  Schellinffa  Leben^  in  Briefen^  2  vola.  ^covering  the  years  1775-1820),  Leips.,  1869-70.  A  special  work  on 
Schelling  is  C.  Rosenkranz's  Scheliing^  Vorleaungen  gehaUen  im  Sommer  1812  an  der  UntvenUdt  gu  Koniga- 
berg^  Dantsic,  1843 ;  cf .  the  aocounts  of  his  System  in  the  historical  works  of  Michdet,  Erdmann,  and  oOiers ; 
also,  among  earlier  works,  the  work,  especially,  of  Jak.  Fries  on  Eeinhold,  Fichte,  and  Schclling  (Leips., 
ltK)S),  and  among  more  recent  works,  several  controversial  writings  which  were  published  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  ScheUing's  lectnrea  in  Berlin,  namely :  SchelUng  und  die  Qfenbarunff,  KriWt  det  neuetten 
neactUmmersucha  gegen  dUfrtte  PhUoaophie^  Leips.,  1842 ;  (Olaser),  JHferew  der  SchOUnifsehen  «nd  H^ 
getschen  Philosophies  Leips.,  1S42 ;  Harhelneke,  Kritik  der  ScAeUint^achen  (W^nborungapkUoaophie,  Berlin, 
1843;  Salat,  SchelUng  in  Mtinchen^  Heidelb.,  1845 ;  L.  Noack,  ScheUtng  uftd  die  PhOosophle  der  RotnantUt^ 
Bi^rlin,  1859 ;  Mignet,  NoUce  hiatorique  aur  la  vie  et  lea  travaux  deM.de  ScheJUng^  Farifs  1868 ;  E.  A.  Weber, 
Uxanien  tritlqite  de  ktphUoa.  religteuae  de  Sch,^  tAiae,  Btrasb.,  1860 ;  and  papers  by  Hubert  Beckers,  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  Bavarian  Acad,  of  Sciences  (On  the  Significance  of  Schelling^s  Metaphysics,  TronsacdonSt 
Vol.  IX.,  Munich,  1863,  pp.  89^^0 ;  On  tho  true  and  permanent  Significance  of  ScheUing's  Phikn.  of-Natoic^ 
ibid..  Vol.  X.,  2, 1666,  pp.  401-449;  ScheUing's  doctrine  of  ImmortoUty,  etc.,  ibid.,  VoL  XI.,  1, 1866,  pp.  1- 
112),  by  Ehrenfeuchter,  by  Domer,  by  Hamberger,  in  the  Jahrb.fttr  deutache  TheoL,  and  in  his  Chriaten^ 
Uium  und  modenie  CuUur  (1863),  and  by  Hoffmann,  in  the  Athenasum ;  Brandls  (Memorial  AddregsX  in  tho 
Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad.  (1855) ;  BOckh,  on  ScheUing's  relation  to  Leibnitz,  in  the  Mbnataber.  der  BerL 
AXad.  der  Wlas.  (1855;  Ki,  Sc/tri/Un,  Vol.  II.)»  ami  others.  Cf.  also  E.  v.  Hartnuinii^  JSchelUng/'a  poatUoe 
Philotophie  ala  ElnheU  von  Uegel  und  Schopenhauer^  Berlin,  1869. 

The  son  of  a  country  dergyman  in  WtLrtembeig7'<^<l  l^om  at  Leonbexg  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1775,  Schelling,  whose  brilliant  parts  were  early  developed,  entered  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  at  Michaelmas,  1790,  the  theological  seminary  at  Tiibingen.  His  studies 
included,  however,  not  only  theology,  but  also  philology  and  philosophy,  to  which  were 
added,  at  Leipsic  in  1796  and  1797,  natural  science  and  mathematics.  In  1798  he  began 
to  lecture  at  Jena  as  a  colleague  of  Fichte,  and  remained  there  after  the  departure  of 
the  latter.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  a  profeasorship  of  philosophy  at  Wtkizbur)g, 
which  he  filled  till  1800,  in  which  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich  (and  later  its  permanent  secretary).  He  lectured  at  Erlangen  in 
the  years  1820-1826^  and  in  1827,  when  the  University  at  Landshut  was  abolished  and 
that  of  Munich  founded,  he  became  a  Professor  in  the  latter.  Thence  summoned  in 
1841  to  Berlin,  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  lectured  seyeral  years  at  the 
University  in  that  dty,  on  mythology  and  reyelation,  but  soon  gave  up  his  academic 
labors.    He  died  August  20th,  1854,  at  the  baths  of  Bagaz,  in  Switzerland. 

In  his  Master's  Dissertation  C^  Antiguimmi  de  prima  maiarum  origine  phUasophema^ 
lis  explicandi  tentamen  criUcum"),  written  in  1792,  he  gave  to  the  biblical  narrative  of 
the  fall  of  man  an  allegorical  interpretation,  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  of  Herder. 
The  essay  on  ^*  Myths,  Historical  Legends,  and  Philosophemes  of  the  earliest  Times," 
which  appeared  in  1793  in  Paulus's  MemordbiUm  (No.  V.,  pp.  1-65),  was  written  in  the 
same  spirit.  To  the  department  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  the  earliest  history  of 
the  church  belongs  the  opuscule,  entitled  De  Marcione  PattUnarum  qnetdarum  emen* 
datare,  1795.  But  ScheUing's  interest  was  directed  constantly  more  and  more  to  phi- 
losophy. He  read  Kant's  Critique  of  tlie  Pure  Reason^  Reinhold's  Elementary  PhSoeophy^ 
Maimon's  Ncm  TJieory  of  TJiOught^  G.  E.  Schulze's  AeneeidemitSy  and  Fichte's  review 
of  this  work,  as  also  Fichte's  opuscule  on  the  Idea  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  and 
wrote  in  1794  the  work  ^'  On  the  Possibility  of  any  Form  of  Philosophy''  (published  at 
Tubingen,  1795),  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  neither  a  material  principle,  like 
Bcinhold's  theorem  of  consciousness,  nor  a  merely  formal  one,  such  as  the  principle  of 
identity,  c&n  answer  for  tho  principle  of  philosophy ;  this  principle  must  be  contained 
in  the  Ego,  in  which  positing  and  posited  coincide.  In  the  proposition  £^  =  Ego, 
form  and  content  uutuaUy  conditionatQ  each  other. 
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In  the  next-following  work,  on  the  "Ego  ob  Principle  of  Philoaophy/'  etc.  {Vom 
leh  dls  Prindp  der  PhMosophie  oder  uber  das  Unbedingts  im  menschliehen  Wisaefi,  TUb., 
1795,  reproduced  in  the  PhUas,  Schriften,  Landshut,  1809),  Sohelling' designates  the  ab- 
solute Ego  as  the  true  principle  of  philosophy.  The  knowing  subject  is  the  Ego,  con- 
ditioned by  an  object;  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object  presupposes  an 
absolute  Ego,  which  does  not  depend  upon  an  object,  but  rather  excludes  any  object. 
The  Ego  is  the  unconditioned  in  human  knowledge ;  the  whole  content  of  knowledge 
mtist  be  determinable  through  the  Ego  itself  and  by  contra-position  to  the  Ego.  The 
KftTit^nn  question :  How  are  eynthetic  judgments  d  priori  possible  ?  is,  considered  in  its 
highest  abstraction,  no  other  than  this :  How  comes  the  absolute  Ego  to  go  out  of  itself, 
and  to  posit  absolutely  over  against  itself  a  non-Ego  ?  In  the  finite  Ego  there  is  unity 
of  oonsdousnesB,  i,  a,  personality.  But  the  infinite  Ego  knows  no  object  whatever, 
and  therefore  knows  no  consciousness  and  no  unity  of  consciousness,  no  personality. 
The  causality  of  the  infinite  Ego  cannot  be  conceived  as  morality,  wisdom,  etc. ,  but 
only  afi  absolute  power. 

In  the  ^'Philoe.  Letters  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism"  (in  Niethammer^s  PkHos, 
Journal^  1796,  and  in  the  PkOos.  Schriften,  Landshut,  1809),  Schelling  appears  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Kantians,  whom  he  found  **  about  to  build  up,  out  of  the  trophies  of 
Criticism,  a  new  system  of  DogmiVfim,  in  place  of  which  every  candid  thinker  would 
sooner  wish  the  old  structure  back  again."  Schilling  seeks  (particularly  in  connection 
with  his  consideration  of  the  moral  argument  for  the  existence  of  God)  to  make  out 
that  Criticism,  as  understood  by  the  majority  of  Kantians,  is  only  a  doctrine  interme- 
diate between  dogmatism  and  criticism,  and  full  of  contradictions ;  and  that,  rightly 
imderstood,  the  Critigue  of  the  Pure  Season  is  designed  precisely  to  deduce  from  the 
nature  of  the  reason  the  possibility  of  two  mutually  repug^nant  systems,  both  of  which 
remove  the  antagonism  between  subject  and  object  by  the  reduction  of  one  to  the 
other,  viz. :  the  ^stems  of  Idealism  and  Bealism.  "There  dwells  in  us  all,"  says 
Schelling,  "a  secret,  wonderful  faculty,  by  virtue  of  which  we  can  withdraw  from  the 
mutations  of  time>  into  our  innermost  disrobed  selves,  and  there  behold  the  eternal 
under  the  form  of  immutability ;  such  vision  is  our  innermost  and  peculiar  experience, 
on  which  alone  depends  all  that  we  knew  and  believe  of  a  supra-sensible  world." 
Schelling  terms  this  "intellectual  intuition."  (That  which  he  describes,  however,  is 
rather  an  abstraction  than  an  intuition.)  Spiuoza,  aigues  Schelling,  dogmatically  or 
realistically  objectifies  this  intuition,  and  hence  believes  (like  the  mystic)  that  in  it  he 
loses  himself  in  the  absolute.  But  the  idealist  recognizes  it  as  the  intuition  of  himself ; 
in  BO  far  as  we  strive  to  realize  the  absolute  in  us,  it  is  not  we  that  are  lost  in  the  in- 
tuition of  the  objective  world,  but  the  world  that  is  lost  in  this  our  intuition^  in  which 
time  and  duration  disappear  for  us,  and  pure,  absolute  eternity  is  in  us. 

Although  Kant  denies  the  possibility  of  an  intellectual  intuition,  yet  Schelling  ar- 
gues (in  his  "  Abhandlungen  zwr  ErViuteruTig  dee  Idealunnits  der  WissenschaftsUhre,^^ 
written  in  1796  and  *97,  first  published  in  Fichte  and  Niethammer^s  PhUos.  Journal, 
and  reprinted  in  the  PTtiios.  SchrifUn)  that  his  own  doctrine  agrees  in  spirit  with  that 
of  Kant,  since  Kant  himself  affirms  the  "  I,"  in  the  sentence  "  I  think,"  to  be  a  purely 
intellectual  apprehension,  which  necessarily  precedes  all  empirical  thought.  The 
question  raised  by  Beinhold,  whether  Fichte  in  his  assertion,  that  the  principle  of  men- 
tal apprehension  is  purely  an  internal  one,  differs  from  Kant,  is  thus  answered  by 
Schelling :  "  Both  philosophers  are  one  in  the  assertion,  that  the  ground  of  our  jud^ 
ments  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  sensible  but  in  the  supersensible.  This  supersen- 
sible ^ound  Kant  is  obIi{;:cd,  in  his  theoretical  philosophy,  to  symbolize^  and  he  speaks 
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therefore  of  thmffi-in-thenudcei  as  of  tiungs  which  yiM  the  iwAi^rtAi  for  onr  repreoeiita- 
iioD&  With  this  flijmbolisin  Fiohte  can  diwpenae,  because  he  does  not,  like  Kant,  treat 
of  theoretical  philoeophj  apart  from  practical  philosophy.  For  it  is  just  in  this  that 
Fichte^s  peculiar  merit  oonsLstei  namely,  that  he  extends  tiie  principle  which  Kant 
places  at  the  head  of  practical  philosophy,  the  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  Vie  wUl,  so 
as  to  make  it  the  principle  of  all  phQoeophy,  and  thns  beoomes  the  founder  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  can  jostly  be  called  higher  philoaophy,  sinoe  in  ii»  apirit  it  is  neithfiir 
theoretical  nor  practical  alone,  bat  both  at  once."  Of  the  literal  (but  historically  cor- 
rect) inteipretation  of  Kant's  things-in-tbemseLTes  ScheOing  speaks  with  the  same 
contempt  as  of  the  (Aristotelian,  and  in  esaentials  likewise  historically  correct)  inter- 
pretation of  the  Platonic  ideas  as  snbstanoes.  In  particular,  he  lays  stress  on  the  con- 
tradictions in  which  that  interpretation  becomes  involved.  Most  of  these  contradictions 
undeniably  existed,  and  had  also  been  pointed  out  by  others ;  but  others  of  them  were 
only  supposed,  and  resulted  from  Schelling's  own  misapprehension.  "  The  infinite 
world  is  nothing  else  than  the  creative  mind  of  man  itself  in  infinite  productions  and 
reproductions.  I  am  not,  then,  Kant^s  scholar !  For  them  the  worid  and  all  reality  are 
something  originally  foreign  to  the  human  mind,  having  no  other  relation  to  it  than  the 
accidental  one,  that  it  works  upon  the  mind.  Nevertheless  they  govern  sunh  a  worid, 
which  for  them  is  accidental  and  which  might  Justus  well  be  quite  differentiy  consti- 
tuted, by  laws  which,  they  know  not  how  or  whence,  are  engraved  in  their  understand- 
ings. These  conceptions  and  laws  of  the  understanding  they,  as  supreme  law-givezs 
for  nature,  having  full  consciousness  that  the  worid  consists  of  things-in-themselves,  do 
nevertheless  transfer  to  these  things-in-themselves,  applying  them  where  they  choose 
with  perfect  freedom  and  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure;  and  this  worid,  this 
eternal  and  necessary  nature,  obeys  their  speculative  sense  of  propriety?  And  it  is 
pretended  that  Kant  taught  this  ?  There  has  never  existed  a  system  more  ridiculous 
and  fanciful  than  such  a  one  would  be.'^  * 

In  the  year  1797  appeared  at  Leipsic  the  first  (and  only)  part  of  the  ^^  Ideas  for  a 
Philosophy  of  Nature"  (2d  ed.,  Landshut,  1803),  and  in  the  year  1798,  at  Hamburg,  the 
work  :  ^'  Of  the  World-Soul,"  etc.  ( Von  der  WdUede,  eine  Ht/pothese  der  Jtoheren  Phydk 
zur  Erkldrung  d^  aUgemeinen  Organismus  ;  .to  the  second  edition,  Hamburg,  1806,  as 
also  to  the  third,  Hamburg,  1809,  vras  annexed  an  essay  on  the  '*  Relation  betvreen 
the  Beal  and  the  Ideal  in  Nature,  or  Development  of  the  First  Principles  of  Natural 

*  This  critiqae  b  only  semi-pertinent,  sinoe  it  is  not  to  the  thingB-ln-themselTcs,  bat  to  the  representa- 
tions  which  th^  call  np  in  na,  that  the  H  priori  forms  and  laws  are  represented  by  Kant  as  applying ;  bat 
since  these  representations,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  on  things-ln-themsalves,  most  also  be  in  part  determined 
by  them,  there  remains,  in  reality,  in  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  his  strict  disciples,  the  absurdity  that  these 
same  representations  mnst  at  the  same  time  obey  without  resistance,  as  though  they  were  not  at  all  deter- 
mined by  the  thinga-in-themsdlves,  the  laws  which  the  Ego,  **  with  perfect  freedom  and  according  to  its  good 
pleasure,'*  generates  out  of  itsell  If,  for  the  rest,  Bchelling  himself  holds  in  this  oonnection  that  there  exist 
no  originals  of  onr  representations  external  to  the  latter,  and  that  no  difference  exists  between  represented  and 
real  objects,  this  only  proves  that  ho— like  H^el  and  others  after  him— had  not  solved  Kant*s  problem  of  the 
theory  of  cognition,  nor  even  understood  it;  an  essentially  diiferent  problem, — that  of  the  real  relation 
between  nature  and  mind,— took  in  Us  philosophizing,  unconscionsly  to  him,  the  place  of  this  problem  of  cog- 
nition, and  was  discussed  by  htm  with  originality  and  profundity  in  his  next-following  writing8«  while  Kanf^ 
problem  remained  unsolved,  although  Schclling  and  his  followers  erroneously  beUeved  that  both  had  been 
solved  at  the  some  time.  That  mind,  teleologlcally  speaking,  is  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  nature,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  nature  is  the  condition  of  the  genesis  of  mind,  is  certainly  an  idea  of  profound  and  per- 
manent truth.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  object  of  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  every  particular  act  of  know- 
ing, depends  on  that  act ;  on  the  contrary,  it  subeirtfl  out  of  human  oonscioasnoss,  but  to  this  fonn  of  real 
■absistencc  Sohdling  did  not  direct  his  attention. 
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Philosophy,  fonndod  npon  the  Pzinoiples  of  Grayity  and  Light")*  ^  ^^  following 
jear-was  pnbliBhed  the  *'  First  Sketch  of  a  System  of  Natural  Philosophy"  {Erster 
Entumrfeines  BystemB  der  NaturphOosophie^  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1799),  together  with  the 
smaller  work:  *^ Introduction  to  this  Sketch,"  etc.  [translated  by  Tom  Davidson,  in  the 
Journal  of  6pe$ulative  Phaosophy,  edited  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Vol.  L,  St  Louis,  18C7,  pp. 
193-230.— TV.].  Then  followed  the  "  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  "  (Ttibingen, 
1800).  In  these  works  Schelling  considers  the  subjectiye  or  ideal  and  the  objectiye  or 
real  as  two  poles  which  mutually  presuppose  and  demand  each  other.  All  knowledge,  he 
argues,  depends  on  the  agreement  of  an  objectiye  with  a  subjectiye  element  or  factor. 
There  are  accordingly  (as  Schelling,  especially  in  the  Introduction  to  Ma  Sketch  of  a  Bys- 
tern  of  NaU  PkUos.  and  in  the  System  of  Transcendental  IdeaUsm,  goes  on  to  show)  two 
fundamental  sciences.  Either  the  objectiye  is  made  the  first  element  in  order,  and  it  is 
aidced  how  there  is  added  to  it  a  subjectiye  element  which  agrees  with  it,  or  the  subjectiye 
is  made  first  and  the  problem  is :  how  an  objectiye  element  is  added,  agreeing  with  it  ? 
The  first  problem  is  that  of  speculatiye  physics,  the  other  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
Transcendental  philosophy,  reducing  the  real  or  unconscious  activity  of  reason  to  the 
ideal  or  conscious,  considers  nature  as  the  visible  organism  of  our  understanding; 
physical  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  shows  how  also  the  ideal,  in  turn,  springs  from  the 
real,  and  must  be  explained  by  it.  In  order  to  explain  the  progress  of  nature  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  formations,  Schelling  assumes  the  existence  of  a  Soul  of  the 
World  as  an  organizing  principle,  by  which  the  world  is  reduced  to  system.  *  Schelling 
recapitulates,  in  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism^  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
his  natural  philosophy  (which,  though  mixed  with  erroneous  and  fantastical  notions, 
ore  yet  of  permanent  worth),  as  follows :  '^  The  necessary  tendency  of  all  science  of 
nature  is  to  pass  from  nature  to  intelligence.  This  and  nothing  else  underlies  all 
endeavor  to  connect  natural  phenomena  with  theory.  The  perfect  theory  of  nature 
would  be  that  by  which  aU  nature  should  be  resolved  into  intelligence.  The  dead  and 
nnconsdouB  products  of  nature  are  but  abortive  attempts  of  nature  to  reflect  herself; 
but  so-called  dead  nature,  in  general,  is  an  immature  intelligence,  whence  the  character 
of  intelligence  shines,  though  tmconsdously,  through  all  her  phenomena.  Her  highest 
end,  which  is  to  become  wholly  objective  to  herself,  is  only  reached  by  nature  in  her 
highest  and  last  reflection,  which  is  nothing  else  than  man,  or,  more  generally,  that 
which  we  call  reason,  through  which  nature  first  returns  completely  into  herself, 
whereby  it  is  made  evident  that  nature  is  originally  identical  with  that  which  is  known 
in  us  as  intelligence  or  the  Conscious."  The  office  of  transcendental  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  show  the  objective  as  arising  from  the  subjective.  **  If  the  end  of  all 
philosophy  must  be  either  to  make  of  nature  an  intelligence,  or  of  intelligence  nature, 
transcendental  philosophy,  which  has  the  latter  office,  is  the  other  necessaiy  funda- 
mental science  of  philosophy."  Schelling  divides  transcendental  philosophy,  in  con- 
formity with  the  three  Critiques  of  Kant,  into  three  parts :  (1)  theoretical  philosophy, 
(2)  practical  philosophy,  and  (3)  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  unity  of 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  and  which  explains  how  ideas  may  be  at  once  con- 

*  Of  BcheUlnflf  8  predeocssora  in  the  assamption  of  a  aoal  of  the  world,  Plato  among  tho  ancient  philoao- 
ph«rB»  and  Sal.  Kaimon  among  tho  thinkers  incited  by  Kant^  are  tho  most  note-worthy.  Maimon  treats  of 
this  subject  (C7eb«r(fi«  WeUteOe^  enUlechia  universt)  in  the  Berlin  Journal  fUr  Av/kWrung^  ed.  by  A.  Richm, 
"VoL  YIII.,  Art  1,  Jnly,  1790,  pp.  ^-9S.  Ho  remarks  correctly,  that  according  to  Kant  wo  can  no  more  affirm 
tho  ezistenoe  of  a  plunUly  of  booIs— or,  in  general,  of  forces— than  that  of  one  soul,  since  pinrality,  unity, 
existence,  etc.,  are  forms  of  thoaght,  which  without  a  sensible  **  Schema  "**  cannot  be  employed ;  but  he  regards 
AS  an  allowable  hypothesis,  and  ono  useful  to  natural  science,  the  theory  of  a  soul  of  the  wurld  as  the  ground 
or  oanse  of  Inoiiganio  and  organic  creations,  of  animal  life,  and  of  andcsBtandin?  and  rcison  in  man. 
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oeived  as  goyemed  by  their  objects,  azid  the  latter  as  being  gOYemed  l^  their  oone- 
spondent  ideas,  by  showing  the  identity  of  nnconscions  and  consoions  activity ;  in  ol^er 
words,  the  doctrine  of  natural  adaptation  and  of  art.    In  the  theoretical  part  of  his 
transcendental  philosophy  Schelling  considers  the  various  stadia  of  knowledge  in  their 
relations  to  the  stadia  of  nature.    Matter  is  extinct  mind ;  the  acts  and  epochs  of  self- 
consciousness  are  rediscoverable  in  the  forces  of  matter  and  in  the  suooessive  processes 
of  their  development.    All  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  reducible,  in  the  last  resort^ 
to  powers  of  ideal  (mental)  representation ;  the  idealism  of  Leibnitz,  who  regarded 
matter  as  the  sleeping  condition  of  .monads,  is,  properly  understood,  in  realii^  not  dif- 
ferent from  transcendental  idealism.    Organization  is  necessary,  because  intelligence 
must  view  itself  in  its  productive  transition  from  cause  to  effect,  or  in  the  succession  of 
its  ideas,  in  so  far  as  this  succession  returns  into  itself.     Now  it  cannot  do  this  without 
making  that  succession  permanent,  or  representing  it  as  at  rest;  but  succession  return- 
ing into  itself,  and  represented  as  at  rest,  is  oiganization.     There  must,  however,  be 
various  degrees  or  stages  of  organization,  because  the  succession  which  becomes  the 
object  of  intelligence,  is,  within  its  limits,  itself  without  end,  so  that  intelligence  is  an 
unending  effort  at  self -oiganization.    Among  the  successive  degrees  of  oiganizatiou 
there  must  necessarily  be  one  which  intelligence  is  forced  to  look  upon  as  identical 
with  itself.     Only  a  never-ceasing  reciprocal  action  between  the  individual  and  othet 
intelligences  completes  the  whole  circle  of  his  consciousness  with  all  its  attributes.     It 
is  only  through  the  fact  that  there  are  other  intelligences  beside  myself  that  the  world 
is  made  objective  to  me ;  the  idea  of  objects  external  to  me  cannot  otherwise  arise  than 
through  intelligences  external  to  me ;  and  only  through  commerce  with  other  individuals 
can  I  come  to  the  consciousness  of  my  freedom.     The  mutual  commerce  of  rational 
beings  through  the  medium  of  the  objective  world  is  the  condition  of  freedom.    But 
whether  all  rational  beings  shall  or  shall  not,  conformably  to  the  requirement  of  rea- 
son, restrict  their  action  within  those  limits  which  leave  room  for  free  action  on  the 
part  of  all  others,  cannot  be  left  to  accident ;  a  second  and  higher  Nature  must  be 
erected,  as  it  were,  above  the  first,  namely,  the  law  of  justice,  which  shall  rule  with  all 
the  inviolability  of  a  natural  law  in  the  interests  of  freedom.    All  attempts  to  convert 
the  legal  order  into  a  moral  order  are  abortive  and  end  in  despotism.     Originally  the 
impulse  to  reaction  against  violence  led  men  to  a  legal  order,  disposed  in  view  of  their 
immediate  needa     The  g^uarantee  of  a  good  constitution  in  each  particular  State  must 
be  sought,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  subordination  of  all  States  to  a  common  law  of  jus- 
tice, administered  by  an  Areopagus  of  nations.     The  gradual  realization  of  law  is  the 
substance  of  History.    Histoiy,  as  a  whole,  is  a  progressive  and  gradual  revelation 
of  the  Absolute.     No  single  passage  in  history  can  be  pointed  out  where  the  trace  of 
providence  or  of  God  himself  is  really  visible ;  it  is  only  through  histoiy  as  a  whole 
that  the  proof  of  €k)d*s  existence  can  be  completed.    AH  single  intelligences  may  be 
regarded  as  integrant  parts  of  God  or  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world ;  the  latter  will 
exist  as  soon  as  the  former  establish  it.     To  this  end  histoiy  approaches  in  virtue  of  a 
pre-established  harmony  between  the  objective,  or  that  which  conforms  to  law,  and 
the  determining  or  free.     This  harmony  is  only  conceivable  under  the  condition  of  the 
existence  of  a  higher  element,  superior  to  both  as  being  the  ground  of  the  identity 
between  the  absolutely  subjective  and  the  absolutely  objective,  the  conscious  and  the 
unconscious,  whose  original  separation  was  only  to  the  end  of  the  phenomenal  manifes- 
tation of  free  action.     If  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  freedom  is  necessarily  un- 
ending, then  histoiy  itself  is  a  never  fully  completed  revelation  of  that  Absolute,  which 
separates  itself  for  the  purposes  of  this  manifestation  into  the  conscious  and  the  uncon- 
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aoioiifl,  bat  which  is,  in  the  inaooeBsible  light  in  which  it  dwells^  the  eternal  identity  of 
both  and  the  etenial  ground  of  their  harmony.  Schelling  distingoishes  three  periods 
in  this  reyelation  of  the  Absolate,  or  in  history,  which  he  characterizes  as  the  periods, 
zespectiYely,  of  fate,  nature,  and  proyidence.  In  the  first,  which  may  be  termed  the 
tragical  period,  the  ruling  power,  fully  blind,  coldly  and  unconsciously  destroys  what  is 
greatest  and  grandest ;  in  this  period  falls  the  extinction  of  the  noblest  humanily  which 
ever  flourished,  and  whoee  return  upon  earth  is  the  object  of  only  an  eternal  desire. 
In  the  second  period,  what  before  appeared  as  fate  now  manifests  itself  as  nature,  and 
thna  gradually  introduces  into  history  at  least  a  mechanical  conformity  to  law ;  this 
period  Schelling  represents  as  beginning  with  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  Bepublic, 
whereby  the  nations  were  united  together,  and  whatever  elements  of  morality,  law, 
art,  and  science  had  only  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  isolation  among  the  different 
nations,  were  brought  into  mutual  contact.  In  the  third  period,  that  which  in  the 
foregoing  periods  appeared  as  fate  or  nature,  will  develop  itself  as  providence,  and  it 
will  become  manifest  that  even  what  seemed  to  be  the  mere  work  of  fate  or  nature, 
was  the  commencement  of  an  imperfectly  revealed  providence.  On  the  necessary  har- 
mony of  unconscious  and  conscious  activity  depend  natural  adaptation  and  art.  Nature 
is  adapted  to  ends,  although  not  created  in  view  of  an  end.  The  Ego  is  for  itself,  in 
one  and  the  same  perception,  at  once  conscious  and  unconscious,  namely,  in  artistic 
perception.  The  identity  of  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  in  the  Ego,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  identity — ^two  things  which  exist  apart»  the  former  in  the  phenomenon 
of  freedom,  the  latter  in  the  perception  of  nature^s  products — are  united  in  the  percep- 
tion of  products  of  art.  All  eesthetio  production  proceeds  from  an  intrinsically  infinite 
separation  of  the  two  activities  (namely,  conscious  and  unconscious  activity),  which  are 
separated  in  all  free  production.  But  since  these  two  activities  are  required  to  be 
represented  in  the  product  as  united,  an  infinite  element  must  be  finitely  represented. 
The  infinite,  finitely  represented,  is  Beauty.  Where  beauty  is,  there  the  infinite  con- 
tradiction is  removed  in  the  object  itself ;  where  sublimity  exists,  there  the  contradic- 
tory terms  are  not  reconciled  in  the  object  itself,  but  the  contradiction  is  intensified  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  involuntarily  destroys  itself,  and  disappears  in  our  perception  of 
the  sublime  object.  Artistic  production  is  only  possible  through  genius,  because  its 
condition  is  an  infinite  opposition.  That  which  art  in  ita  perfection  brings  forth  is 
principle  and  norm  for  the  judgment  of  natural  beauty,  which  in  the  organic  products 
of  nature  appears  as  absolutely  accidental.  Science,  in  its  highest  function,  has  one 
and  the  same  problem  to  solve  with  art ;  but  the  mode  of  solution  is  different,  since  in 
science  it  is  mechanical,  the  presence  of  genius  here  remaining  always  problematical, 
while  no  artistic  problem  can  bo  solved  except  by  genius.  Art  ia  the  highest  union  of 
freedom  and  necessity. 

The  **  Journal  of  Speculative  Physics"  {ZeiUeJiriftfar  speculative  P%«l&,  2  vols.,  ed. 
by  Schelling,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1800-1801)  contains  in  particular,  ui  ^e  first  volume, 
in  addition  to  articles  by  Steffens,  a  *^  General  Deduction  of  the  Dynamic  Process  or  of 
the  Categories  of  Physics*^  by  Schelling,  at  the  close  of  which  is  found  the  noteworthy 
utterance :  ^^  We  can  go  from  nature  to  ourselves,  or  from  ourselves  to  nature,  but  the 
true  direction  for  him,  to  whom  knowledge  is  of  more  account  than  all  else,  is  that 
which  nature  herself  adopts;  '*  the  same  volume  contains  also  a  "  Miscellaneous"  part, 
including  a  short  poem  on  natural  philosophy,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  set- 
ting forth  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  giant-mind,  that  is  as  if  petrified  in  nature,  into  consciousness  in  man. 
Man,  we  are  told,  con  look  at  the  woidd  and  say :  ^*  I  am  the  God  whom  it  cherishes 
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in  its  bosom,  the  mind  that  moves  in  all  things.  From  the  flist  straggling  of  nnaeeii 
forces  to  the  outpouring  of  the  first  living  jnioes  of  vegetation,  when  force  grows  into  force 
and  matter  into  matter,  and  the  first  buds  and  blossoms  swell — and  to  the  first  ray  of 
new-bom  light,  which  breaks  through  night  like  a  second  creation,  and  from  the  thou- 
sand eyes  of  the  world  by  day,  as  by  night,  illuminates  the  heavens,  there  is  One  f oroe. 
One  changing  play,  and  One  interweaving  of  forces,  One  bent,  One  impulse  towards  ever 
higher  life.*'  In  the  ^'  Exposition  of  my  System,"  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Joyrnal^ 
Schelling  founds  his  co-ordination  of  natural  and  transcendental  philosophy  on  the  the- 
orem that  nothing  is  out  of  the  absolute  Reason,  but  that  all  things  are  in  it,  and  adds^ 
that  the  absolute  reason  must  be  conceived  as  the  total  indifference  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective.  Reason  is  the  true  p&r  %e;  to  know  things  as  they  axe  in  them- 
selves is  to  know  them  as  they  are  in  the  reason.  By  a  figurative  employment  of 
mathematical  formulas  Schelling  shows  how  the  stadia  of  nature  are  potencies  of  the 
Subject-Object  He  gives  no  exposition  of  the  stadia  of  mind.  The  differenoe  which 
Schelling  apprehends  (hypothetically,  and  with  the  hope  of  subeequenl  agreement)  as 
subsisting  between  his  stand-point  and  Fichte's,  is  indicated  by  him  in  the  formula  : 
Ego  =  All,  All  =  Ego ;  on  the  former  is  founded  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fidhte,  on 
the  latter  his  own  objective  idealism,  which  he  also  terms  the  system  of  absolute 
identity. 

In  the  year  1803  appeared  the  Dialogue :  '^  Bruno,  or  on  the  Natural  and  Divine 
Principle  of  Things  **  {Bruno  oder  uber  das  naturUehe  und  gottUcke  Princip  der  Dinge^ 
Berlin,  1802,  2d  ed.,  %bid.y  1842),  in  which  Schelling  teaches  a  doctrine  founded  partly 
on  Giordano  Bruno's  teachings  and  partly  on  the  Timmu  of  Plato.    Here  the  name  of 
God  is  given  not  only  to  the  indifference  of  subject  and  object,  but  also  occasionally  to 
the  Ideal.     The  **  Further  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Philosophy"  (Femere  Darttd- 
lungen  aus  dem  System  der  PhJQMffphie^  contained  in  the  N€:ua  Z^U^riftfur  apeculaiite 
Phyaiky  Tilb.,  1802;  only  one  volume  of  the  Jcumid  was  published)  are,  in  spirit  and 
teaching,  partly  Brunoistic  and  partly  continuative  of  the  "  Exposition  of  the  System  ^ 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Zeiisehrift  far  speeid.  PhysHc,    In  the  same  year  (1802) 
Schelling  associated  himself  with  Hegel  for  the  publication  of  the  Kritiuhes  Journal 
der  PhilosopJiie  (Tubingen,  1802-1803.    The  essay  in  this  Journal  "  On  the  Relation  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  Philosophy  in  General "  was  not  written  by  H^el,  who  furnished 
the  greater  number  of  articles  for  the  journal,  but  by  Schelling,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Erdmonn,  of  the  absence  in  it  of  the  distinction  of  Logic, 
as  the  universal  part  of  philosophy,  from  natural  and  transcendental  philosophy,  a  dis- 
tinction which  it  is  demonstrable  that  Hegel  at  that  time  already  made ;  yet  the  contrary 
has  been  asserted  by  Michelet  in  his  ScIidUng  und  Hegd,  Berlin,  1839,  and  by  Rosenkranz 
in  his  ScJidUng,  Dantsic,  1843,  pp.  190-195 ;  Haym  in  Hegd  u.  a,  Zeit,  pp.  166  and  495, 
pronounces  in  favor  of  Schellii^'s  authorship ;  yet  cl ,  per  cantray  Rosenkranz  and  Mich- 
elet in  Der  Oedanke,  Vol  L ,  Berlin,  18C1,  p.  72  seq.     The  authorship  of  the  articles 
on  ^^  RQckert  and  Weiss"  and  on  '^  Construction  in  Philosophy  "  is  also  doubtful ;  yet  it 
would  seem  that  both  must  be  ascribed  to  Hegel.)    The  outlines  of  his  whole  system 
are  gfiven  by  Schelling  in  popular  form  in  his  ^*  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical 
Study,"  which  were  delivered  in  1802  ( VoHeaungen  uber  die  Meihode  d&  akademUehen 
Studiuma,  Stuttgaid  and  Tttbingen,  1803,  3d  ed.,  i&«i.,  1830).    Schelling  here  defines 
philosophy  as  the  science  of  absolute  identity,  the  science  of  all  knowledge,  having,  for 
its  immediate  and  absolute  subject  and  basis  absolute  knowledge  \daa  Urwiaaen],    With 
regard  to  its  form,  philosophy  is  a  direct,  rational,  or  intellectual  intuition,  which  is 
absolutely  identical  with  its  object,  i.  e.^  with  absolute  knowledge  itself.    The  expo- 
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BiUon  of  intellectiaal  intaitiiaii  is  pbiloBophical  oonstraction.  In  the  absolute  identity, 
or  the  nniyeraal  unity  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  are  iuToWed  particular 
unities,  on  which  the  transition  to  indiyidnals  depends,  and  to  which  Schelling, 
after  Flato,  ^ves  the  name  of  Ideas.  These  Ideas  can  only  be  given  in  rational 
intuition,  and  philosophy  is  therefore  the  science  of  Ideas  or  of  the  eternal  arche- 
types of  things.  The  constitution  of  the  State,  says  Schelling,  is  an  image  of  the 
constitution  of  the  realm  of  Ideaa  In  the  latter  the  Absolute,  as  the  power  from 
which  all  else  flows,  is  the  monarch,  the  Ideaa  are  the  freemen,  and  individual,  actual 
things  are  the  slaves  and  vassals.  Thus  Realism  (in  the  scholastic  sense  of  this  term), 
whidi  sinoe  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  abandoned  by  aU  philosophers  of 
note,  and  which  is  only  in  a  certain  sense  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  relative 
to  the  absolute  substance,  was,  by  combination  and  blending  of  this  latter  doctrine  with 
Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas,  renewed  by  Schelling.  Philosophy,  sajs  Schelling,  becomes 
objective  in  three  positive  sciences,  which  represent  the  three  intrinsic  aspects  of  the 
sabjeot  of  philosophy.  The  first  of  these  sciences  is  Theology,  which,  as  the  science  of 
the  absolute  and  divine  essence,  presents  objectively  the  point  of  absolute  indifference 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real.  The  ideal  side  of  philosophy,  separately  objectified,  is 
the  science  of  history,  or,  in  so  far  as  the  most  eminent  work  of  history  is  the  develop- 
ment of  law,  the  science  of  law,  or  Jurisprudence.  The  real  side  of  philosophy,  taken 
by  itself,  is  outwardly  represented  by  the  science  of  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  this  science 
conoentrates  itself  in  that  of  organio  life,  by  Medicine.  Only  by  their  historical  element 
can  the  positive  or  real  soienoes  be  separated  from  absolute  science  or  philosophy.  Since 
theology,  as  the  true  centre  in  which  philosophy  becomes  objective,  is-  pre-eminentiy 
contained  in  speculative  ideas,  it  is  the  highest  eynthesiB  of  philosophical  and  historical 
knowledge.  If  the  ideal  is  a  higher  potency  of  the  real,  it  follows  that  the  Faculty 
of  Law  should  precede  that  of  Medicine.  The  antithesis  of  the  real  and  ideal  is 
repeated  in  religious  history  as  the  antithesis  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity.  As  in 
the  (symbols  of  nature,  so  in  Greek  poetry  the  intellectual  world  lay  closed  up  as  in  a 
bud,  concealed  in  the  Object,  unuttered  in  the  Subject.  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  revealed  mystery ;  in  the  ideal  world,  which  is  opened  up  in  it,  the  divine  lays 
off  its  mask;  this  ideal  world  is  the  published  mystery  of  the  divine  kingdom.  The 
division  of  history  into  periods,  given  by  Schelling  in  his  System  of  Transeendentai 
XdedUsm^  is  here  modified  by  making  the  first  period— the  time  of  the  most  beautiful 
bloom  of  Greek  religion  and  poetry — the  period  of  unconscious  identity  with  nature ;  then 
introducing,  with  the  breaking  away  of  man  from  nature,  the  reign  of  fate,  as  the  second 
period,  which  is  followed,  finally,  by  the  period  of  restored  unity  or  conscious  reconcilia- 
tion ;  this  last  period,  the  period  of  providence,  is  historically  introduced  by  Christianity. 
The  ideas  of  Christianity,  which  were  symbolized  in  its  dogmas,  have  a  speculative  signifi- 
cance. In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  terms  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Chris- 
tianity, Schelling  finds  the  following  meaning,  viz. :  that  the  eternal  Son  of  Gk>d,  bom  of 
the  essence  of  the  Father  of  all  things,  is  the  finite  itself,  as  it  exists  in  the  eternal  intui- 
tion of  God ;  and  that  this  Finite  appears  phenomenally  as  a  suffering  Grod,  a  God  sub- 
ject to  the  fatalities  of  time,  and  who,  in  the  culmination  of  his  manifestation  in 
Christ,  brings  to  an  end  the  world  of  finiteness  and  opens  that  of  infinity  oi^  of  the  su- 
premacy of  spirit.  The  incarnation  of  God  is  an  incarnation  from  eternity.  Christian- 
ity, as  an  historical  phenomenon,  issued,  as  to  its  particular  origin,  from  a  single  religious 
association  existing  among  the  Jews  (the  Essenes).  Its  more  universal  root  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  nature  of  the  Oriental  mind,  which  in  the  Hindoo  religion  created  the 
tntellectual  system  and  the  earliest  Idealism,  and  which,  after  flowing  through  the 
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entire  Orient,  fonnd  in  Christianity  its  permanent  bed ;  from  it  was  distingoiahed  in 
earlier  times  that  other  cnirent,  which  in  Hellenio  religion  and  art  gave  birth  to  the 
highest  beauty,  while  yet,  even  on  the  soil  of  Hellenism,  mystical  elements  were  fonnd 
and  a  philosophy — ^the  Platonic,  pre-eminently — opposed  to  the  popnlar  religion  and 
prophetic  of  Christianity.     The  spread  of  Christianity  is  explained  by  the  unhappy 
character  of  the  times,  which  rendered  men  snsoeptible  to  the  inflnences  of  a  religion 
that  pointed  thein  back  to  the  ideal,  teaching  self-denial  and  TT^airiTig  of  it  a  pleasure. 
The  first  books  of  the  history  and  doctrine  of  Christianity  are  but  a  particular  and  an 
imperfect  expression  of  Christianity,  and  their  worth  must  be  measured  by  the  d^ree 
of  perfection  in  which  they  express  the  idea  of  Christianity.     Since  this  idea  is  not  de- 
pendent on  this  particular  manifestation  of  it,  but  is  absolute  and  nniyersal,  it  cannot  be 
made  dependent  on  the  exegesis  of  these  documents,  weighty  as  they  are,  for  the  earliest 
history  of  Christianity.     The  development  of  the  idea  of  Christianity  is  in  its  whole  his- 
tory, and  in  the  new  world  created  by  it.    Philosophy,  in  recoyering  the  truly  speculatiye 
stand-point,  has  also  recovered  the  stand-point  of  religion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
regeneration  of  esoteric  Christianity,  as  also  for  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute  QospeL 
In  his  remarks  on  the  study  of  History  and  Nature,  Schelling's  leading  idea  is,  that  the  for- 
mer expresses  in  the  ideal  what  the  latter  expresses  in  the  real.    From  the  philosophical 
construction  of  history  he  distinguishes,  as  other  methods,  the  empirical  reception  and 
ascertainment  of  facts,  the  pragmatic  treatment  of  history  in  view  of  a  definite,  ob- 
jectively proposed  end,  and  that  artistic  synthesis  of  the  given  and  real  with  the  ideal, 
which  presents  history  as  a  mirror  of  the  world-spirit,  as  an  eternal  poem  of  the  divine 
understanding.    The  subject  for  history  in  the  narrower  sense  is  the  formation  of  an 
objective  organism  of  freedom,  or  of  the  State.    Every  State  is  in  that  measure  perfect 
in  which  each  particular  part  in  it,  while  a  means  for  the  whole,  is  at  the  same  time 
an  end  in  itself.    Nature  is  the  real  side  of  the  eternal  act  by  which  the  subjective  is 
made  objective.    The  being  of  everything  in  the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  or 
in  the  uniyersal  soul,  and  the  striving  of  everything  which  has  been  separated  from  it, 
and  which  has  so  lost  its  own  unity,  to  become  reunited  with  it — these  constitute  the 
general  ground  of  vital  phenomena.     The  Ideas  are  the  only  mediators  through  which 
particular  things  can  exist  in  God.     The  absolute  science  of  nature,  founded  in  Ideas, 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  methodical  procedure  in  empirical  natural  science. 
Experiment  and  its  necessaiy  correlate,  theory,  are  the  exoteric  side  of  natural  science, 
necessary  to  its  objective  existence.    Empirical  science  is  the  body  of  science,  in  so  far 
OB  it  is  pure  objective  presentation  of  the  phenomenal  itself,  and  seeks  to  express  no 
idea  otherwise  than  through  phenomena.     It  is  the  business  of  natural  science  to 
recognize  in  the  various  products  of  nature  the  monuments  of  a  true  history  of  natural 
production.    In  art  the  real  and  the  ideal  completely  interpenetrate  each  other.    Art, 
like  philosophy,  reconciles  what  in  the  phenomenal  is  antagonistia     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  art  is  in  turn  to  philosophy,  with  which,  in  her  highest  form,  she  coincides,  as 
the  real  to  the  ideal.     To  acquire  the  philosophy  of  art  is  a  necessary  aim  of  the 
philosopher,  who  sees  in  it,  as  in  a  magic  symbolical  mirror,  the  essence  of  his  science. 
The  system  of  identity  e^ounded  in  the  writings  thus  far  mentioned  was  the  rela- 
tively original  work  of  Schelling.    But  from  this  time  on,  his  own  copious  productivity 
constantiy  gave  place  more  and  more  to  a  syncretism  and  mysticism,  which  grew,  as  he 
proceeded,  ever  more  gloomy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  more  pretentious.    From  the 
beginning,  Schelling^s  philosophizing  in  his  separate  works  was  not  a  system-making 
founded  on  a  familiarity  with  all  previous  philosophical  productions,  but  rather  a  direct 
adoption  and  adaptation  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  individual  thinkers;  tho 
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aorc,  therefore,  he  extended  his  Etudj,  the  more  did  his  thinkiiig  hiok  in  point  o£ 
principle  and  i^stem.  Occasionally  a  mystical  chord  is  struck  in  his  Lectures  on  Aca- 
demical Study,  A  mysticism,  founded  on  Neo-Platonism, — and  afterwards  also  on  the 
doctrines  of  Jacoh  Boehme, — begins  to  gain  ground  in  the  work  provoked  by  Eschen- 
mayer's  ^^ PhUo8op?ue  in  ihrem  Uebergange  zur  Ifichtphilosophie^*  (Erlangen,  1803,  in 
which  Eschenmayer,  like  Jacob!,  demands  an  advance  from  philosophical  think- 
ing to  religious  Mth),  viz. :  ^^ PJdlosophie  und  Religion^^  (Tabingen,  1804),  in  which 
Schelling  affirms  that  finiteness  and  corporeality  are  the  products  of  a  falling  away 
from  the  absolute,  but  declares  that  this  fall,  the  remedyiog  of  which  is  the  final 
aim  of  history,  was  the  means  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God.  Tet  only  begin- 
nings of  the  later  stand-point  are  visible  in  this  work ;  the  opuscule  (above-mentioned, 
and  affixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  work  on  the  World-SaiU)  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Real  to  ifie  Ideal  in  Nature^  as  also  the  ^'  Exposition  of  the  true  Relation  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature  to  the  improved  Doctrine  of  Fichte  '*  {Darlegung  des  icahren  VerltaU- 
nissea  der  NdturphHoaophie  zur  verbesserten  Fidite^scJien  Lehre,  due  Erlauterungsscfirift 
der  ersteren^  Tiibingen,  1806),  and  the  essays  in  natural  philosophy,  in  (A.  F.  Marcus 
and  Schelling's)  ''Jahrbucher  der  Medicin  ab  WisaenschafV'  (Tubingen,  180G-1808), 
contain,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  certain  theosophical  elements,  in  the  main 
the  old  order  of  ideas.  An  oxooUent  development  and  extension  of  the  ideas  concern- 
ing beauty  and  art,  expressed  in  earlier  works,  is  contained  in  the  Festrede  delivered 
in  18it)7  and  included  in  the  PhUos,  Schriften  (Landshut,  1809),  on  the  Rdation  of  tJie 
Plastic  Arts  to  Nature^  in  which  the  ultimate  end  of  art  is  described  as  the  annihilation 
of  form  through  the  perfection  of  form ;  as  nature  in  her  elementary  works  first  tends 
towards  severity  and  reserve,  and  only  in  her  perfection  appears  as  highest  benignity, 
so  the  artist  who  emulates  nature  as  the  eternally  creative  and  original  force,  and 
represents  her  products  in  accordance  with  their  eternal  idea  as  conceived  by  the  infinite 
mind,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  most  perfect  existence,  must  first  be  faithful  and 
true  in  that  which  is  limited  in  order  to  produce  perfection  and  beauty  in  the  whole, 
and  through  ever  higher  combination  and  final  blending  of  manifold  forms  to  attain  to 
the  greatest  beauty  in  forms  of  the  highest  simplicity  and  of  infinite  meaning. 

Theosophy  predominated  (partly  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  influence  on 
Schelling  of  Franz  Baader,  the  follower  of  Jacob  Bohme  and  St.  Martin)  in  the  *^  Phi- 
losophical Inquiries  concerning  the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom,^*  etc.  {PTdhsoplmcfie 
Untersuehungen  Hber  das  Wesen  der  menacldichen  Freiheit  und  die  damit  eusammenhdn- 
genden  Oegenstdnde,  first  published  in  the  Philos,  Schriften^  Landshut,  1809).  In  this 
work  Schelling  adheres  to  the  principle  that  dear  rational  comprehension  of  the  highest 
conceptions  must  be  possible,  since  it  is  only  through  such  comprehension  that  they 
can  become  really  our  own,  can  be  taken  up  into  ourselves  and  eternally  grounded  in 
lis ;  he  also  holds,  with  Lessing,  that  the  transformation  of  revealed  truths  into  truths 
of  reason  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  human  race. 
But  the  way  by  which  Schelling  seeks  to  reach  this  end  leads  him  to  mysticism.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Jacob  Boehme,  Schelling  distinguishes  in  God  three  momenta:  1. 
Indifference,  the  primordial  basis  or  the  **  abyss"  of  the  divine  nature ;  2.  Differentia- 
tion into  gfround  [or  cause]  and  existence  ;  8.  Identity  or  conciliation  of  the  differen- 
tiated. The  first  momentum,  in  which  no  personality  is  yet  present,  is  only  the  -begin- 
ning of  the  divine  nature ;  it  is  that  in  God  which  is  not  God  himself ;  it  is  the  incom- 
prehensible basis  of  reality.  In  it  the  imperfection  and  evil  which  pertain  to  finite 
things  have  their  ground  (a  refinement  on  the  doctrine  of  Boehme,  who  makes  the 
devil,  60  to  cpcak,  a  part  of  God).    All  natural  beings  have  a  bare  existence  in  th^ 
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"  ground "  of  the  divine  nature,  or  in  on  original  yearning  not  yet  harmonized  and 
made  one  with  the  undeistanding,  and  are  therefore  in  relation  to  God  merely  peri- 
pheric beings.  Man  only  is  in  God,  and  by  virtue  of  this  immanence  in  God  he,  and  he 
alone,  is  capable  of  freedom.  The  freedom  of  man  was  exercised  in  an  ^*  intelligible 
act^"  done  before  time,  and  through  which  he  made  himself  what  he  now  is ;  man^  as 
an  empirical  being,  is  subject  in  his  action  to  necessity,  but  this  necessity  rests  on  his 
non-temporal  self-determination.*  Uniiy  of  the  particular  will  with  the  universal  will 
is  goodness ;  separation  of  the  particular  will  from  the  universal  will  is  eviL  "W^^ti  is 
a  central  being  and  must  therefore  remain  in  the  centre.  In  In'm  all  things  are  created, 
just  as  it  is  only  through  man  that  God  adopts  nature  and  unites  it  with  himself. 
Nature  is  the  first  or  Old  Testament,  since  in  it  things  are  still  away  from  their 
centre,  and  are  therefore  under  the  law.  Man  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  covenant, 
the  redeemer  of  nature,  through  whose  mediation — since  he  himself  is  united  with 
God — God,  after  the  final  separation,  receives  nature  and  makes  it  a  part  of  himself. 

In  the  controversial  work  against  Jaoobi :  **  Denkmai  der  Schrift  JacobCs  urn  dm 
gotiUchm  Dingen  UTid  der  ihm  in  dersdben  gemaehten  BeschuUUgung  dues  abnefUUeh 
tdusehenden.  Luge  redenden  Atheismus"  (Tiibingen,  1812),  Schelling  repels  the  charge 
that  his  philosophy  is  naturalism,  Spinozism,  and  atheism.  He  says  that  Qod.  is  for 
him  both  Alpha  and  Omega,  first  and  last,  the  former  as  Deus  imjpUdtus,  impersonal 
indifference ;  the  latter  as  Deus  expUeitus,  God  as  personality,  as  subject  of  existence. 
A  theism  not  recognizing  the  **  ground"  or  nature  in  God,  axgues  Schelling,  is  impotent 
and  vain.  Against  the  identity  of  pure  theism  with  the  essential  in  Ghristiamty,  as 
asserted  by  Jacobi,  Schelling  argues  bitterly,  maintaining  that  the  izxational  and  mys- 
tical is  the  truly  speculative. 

The  work  on  the  "  Divinities  of  Samothrace  "  ( IMer  die  OaUheiten  wn  Samathrake^ 

Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  1815),  which  was  to  form  a  supplement  to  the  Ages  of  the 

World  (which  were  not,  howeyer,  published  with  it),  is  an  allegorical  interpretation 

of  those  divinities  as  representing  the  different  momenta  in  God,  as  described  in  Schel- 

ling^s  work  on  Freedom. 

After  a  long  silence  ScheUing  published  in  1834  a  Preface  to  Hubert  Becker's  tians- 
lation  of  a  work  by  Victor  Cousin  (on  French  and  German  Philosophy,  contained  in  the 
Fragmens  PTtUoeophigiLee^  Par.,  1833).  Schelling  here  describes  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy as  being  merely  negative,  as  substituting  for  the  living  and  real  the  logical  concept, 
divested  of  all  empirical  elements,  and,  by  a  most  singular  fiction  or  hypostatization, 
ascribing  to  the  concept  the  power  of  self-motion,  which  belongs  only  to  that  for  which 
the  concept  is  substituted.  The  same  critidflm,  substantially,  is  made  by  Schelling  in 
his  Munich  lectures  on  the  '^History  of  Modem  Philosophy"  {Zur  OescJiiehte  der 
neueren  PhUoeophie^  published  posthumously  in  vol.  10  of  the  first  division  of  his  Com" 
plete  Works),  He  censures  the  presentation  of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  (being, 
nothing,  becoming,  existence,  etc.)  before  natural  and  mental  phUosophy,  on  the  ground 
that  the  abstract  presupposes  that  from  which  it  is  abstracted,  and  that  conceptiona 
exist  only  in  consciousness,  hence  only  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  precede  nature  and 
mind  as  their  condition,  nor  potentiate  themselves,  and  finally,  by  externalizing  them- 
selves, become  Nature.  In  his  Opening  Leetvre  at  Berlin  (Stuttgard  and  Tubingen, 
1841),  Schelling  declared  that  he  did  not  reject  the  discovery  of  his  youth,  the  Sys- 
tem of  Identity,  which  Hegel  had  only  reduced  to  abstract  logical  form,  but  that  he 

*  This  doctrine  is  in  hannony  with  the  general  connection  of  the  Kantian  System,  from  which  Schelling 
borrows  it ;  it  presupposes  the  distinction  of  things-in-thomaelves  from  phenomena ;  Schcliing^s  adox)tiaa  o( 
it  Lb  therefore  In  contradiction  with  his  prcviocu  denial  of  thio  its  noccflmy  postulate. 
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would  haye  it,  as  being  negatiTe  philosophy,  supplemented  by  positiTe  philosophy. 
This  positive  philosophy,  which  by  the  aid  of  experience  was  to  adyance  beyond  merely 
rational  science,  was  particularly  the  philosophy  of  Mythology  and  Revelation,  >'.  «.,  of 
imperfect  and  perfeot  religion.  The  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  delivered 
at  the  tTniversity  of  Berlin,  were  published  after  Schelllng*s  death  in  the  second  division 
of  his  Complete  Works,  The  substance  of  them  had  been  previously  given  to  the  public, 
however,  from  notes  taken  in  the  class-room,  by  Frauenstadt  (Schdling^a  VorUsungen 
in  BerUn,  Berlin,  1842),  and  Paulus  (Die  endUc/i  offenbar  geioordene  positive  PJdbeophie 
tier  Qffeiibarungy  der  dSgemeinen  Prufung  dargeUgt  von  H,  E.  G,  PaviuSy  Darmstadt, 
1843).  These  Lectures  contain,  substantially,  only  a  farther  development  of  the  specu- 
lations begun  in  the  work  on  Freedom.  Positive  philosophy,  says  the  author,  docs  not 
seek  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  God.  but  rather,  setting  out  with 
the  facts  of  existence,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  existent.  SchcUing  distinguishes  in 
God  (a)  blindly  necessary  or  unpremedltating  being;  (b)  the  three  potencies  of  the 
divine  essence  :  unconscious  will,  the  causa  materiaUs  of  creation ;  conscious,  consider- 
ing will,  the  caiua  effieiens;  and  the  union  of  both,  or  the  causa  ftnaUs,  secundum  quam 
omnia  fiunt;  and  {c)  the  three  persons  who  proceed  from  the  three  potencies  by  over- 
coming the  element  of  unpremedltating  being  through  the  theogonio  process;  these 
persons  are  the  Father,  as  the  absolute  possibility  of  overcoming ;  the  Son,  as  the 
overcoming  power ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  completion  of  the  overcoming.  In  nature  work 
only  potencies ;  in  man,  personalities.  Man  having,  in  the  use  of  his  freedom,  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  potencies,  the  second,  mediating  potency  was  deprived  of  its  reality, 
i.  e.y  robbed  of  its  control  over  the  blindly-existing  principle,  and  degraded  to  a  potency 
operating  in  purely  natural  ways.  This  potency  recovers  in  the  consciousness  of  man 
its  lost  authority,  and  becomes  a  divine  person  through  the  theogonic  process,  the 
factors  of  which  are  mythology  and  revelation.  The  second  potency  was  present  in  the 
niythologic  consciousness  in  divine  form  {iy  fiop4>p  ^tov),  but  divested  itself  of  this  form 
and  became  man,  in  order  through  obedience  to  become  one  with  the  Father  and  a 
divine  person.  Sohelling  (carrying  out  the  idea  of  Fiohte,  that  Protestantism  bears  the 
Pauline  character,  but  that  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  its  conception  of  the  Logos,  is  the 
purest  expression  of  Christianity)  divides  the  Christian  era  into  the  periods  of  Petrine 
Christianity,  or  Catholicism ;  of  Pauline  Christianity,  or  Protestantism ;  and,  thirdly, 
of  the  "  Johanncan^'  Church  of  the  Future.* 

§  128.  Of  Schelling's  numerous  disciples  and  kindred  spii'its,  the 
following  are  those  whoso  names  ai'e  most  important  for  the  history  of 
philosophy  (in  giving  which  we  shall  begin  with  those  men  who  most 
closely  followed  Schelling,  especially  in  the  first  form  of  his  doctrine, 
and  then  go  on  to  those  whose  relation  to  him  was  more  independent, 
and  some  of  whom  exerted,  in  turn,  an  influence  upon  him) :  George 
Michael  Klein,  the  faithful  expositor  of  the  System  of  Identity ;  Johann 

*  Thia  "  Church  of  tho  Futuro^*  can  certainly  not  bo  fonnded  on  the  rcrived  Gnosticinn  of  Schelling, 
which,  like  its  ancient  prototype,  sabetitated  phantoms  in  the  place  of  the  oonociytionfl  proper  to  rcUgiona 
philoflophy ;  beeidea,  the  assumption  is  nnhistorical,  that  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  to  each  other 
as  Fetriniam  and  Panlinism.  The  "  Gospel  of  John,"  by  transforming  and  anto-dating  Pauline  ideas,  pro- 
pared  the  way  for  that  rooonciliation  which  was  practically  ilhistrated  in  the  Bariy  Catholic  Church.  The 
problems  of  the  future  cannot  be  solved  by  an  actual  return  to  the  past,  nor  can  thpy  be  correctly  indicated 
by  a  play  of  analof^ics  clod  with  tho  semblance  of  Eucb  a  rcLucu. 
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Jakob  Wagner,  who  continued  to  maintain  the  pantheism  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Identity  in  opposition  to  the  Neo-Platonism  and  mysticism  of 
Schelling's  later  writings,  and  who  substituted  in  place  of  Schelling's 
trichotomy  the  quadripartite  division;  Georg  Anton  Friedrich  Ast, 
author  of  meritorious  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  Thaddseus  Anselm  Bixner,  known 
by  his  Maniuil  of  the  Iliatory  of  Philosophy  ;  Lorenz  Oken,  the  na- 
turalist ;  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  who  wrote  upon  the  physiology  of  plants ; 
Bcmhard  Heinrich  Blasche,  the  educational  writer  and  religious  phi- 
losopher; Ignaz  Paul  Vital  Troxler,  who  deserves  mention  for  his 
services  to  the  science  of  cognition,  and  who  in  many  points  differed 
from  Schelling ;  Adam  Karl  August  Eschenmayer,  who  taught  tliat 
philosophy  should  end  in  the  negation  of  philosophy,  or  in  religious 
faith ;  Joseph  Gorres,  the  extreme  Catholic  and  enthusiast ;  Gotthilf 
Ileinrich  von  Schubert,  the  mystical,  physical  psychologist  and  cos- 
mologist ;  Karl  Friedrich  Burdach,  the  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
who  combined  vrith  Schelling's  natural  philosophy  a  temperate  empiri- 
cism ;  Karl  Gustav  Cams,  the  gifted  psychologist  and  craniologist ; 
Hans  Christian  Oersted,  the  physicist ;  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  Sol- 
ger,  writer  on  (esthetics ;  Heinrich  Steffens,  a  man  of  many-sided  cul- 
ture, who  finally  became  an  adherent  of  the  strict  conf  essionalism  of 
the  Old  Lutherans ;  Johann  Erich  von  Berger,  a  friend  of  Steffens, 
and  writer  on  astronomy  and  the  philosophy  of  law ;  Franz  von  Baa- 
der,  the  theosophist ;  and  Christian  Friedrich  Krause,  the  many-sided 
thinker.  The  two  last-named,  as  also  the  theologian  Schleiermacher — 
who  received  his  philosopliical  impulses  especially  from  the  study  of 
Plato,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling — and  Hegel,  the  philoso- 
pher, became  the  founders  of  new  philosophical  schools.  Friedrich 
Julius  Stahl,  the  anti-rationalistic  theologizing  philosopher  of  law, 
agreed  in  his  doctrine,  more  especially  with  certain  of  Schelling's  later 
principles  (although  protesting  against  the  designation  of  his  philosophy 
in  general  as  "  New-Schellingism  "). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  may  soffioe  to  name  the  piindpol  philoBophical 
(Torks  of  the  men  named  above  (with  tibte  exception  of  H^gel  and  Schleiermacher, 
trhose  philosophies  are  treated  of  in  the  sectians  next  f  oUowing).  Those  who  desire 
more  particolar  information  are  referred  to  the  works  thenusdres  and  to  special  histor- 
ical treatises,  in  particular  to  Eidmann^s  General  Beview  (in  the  second  part  of  his 
^'MtwiekdungderdeuttehmSpetmlat^  Oesch,  d, n. PA., V6L  WL^iidAbih.). 

G.  M.  Klein's  (1776-1820)  principal  work,  based  entirely  on  Schelling's  writings  and 
loctorcs,  is  entitled :  IkUrdgi  sum  SCttcUum  der  PhOofo^yluc  aU  WisscMchaft  de$  Ati^ 
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fUM  Hner  i)ollMndigen  und  foMehen  ZktrtteUung  ihrer  MaupimomenU,  Wurzbtixg, 
1805.  Klein  also  treated  speciaUj  of  logio,  ethics,  and  religion,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciplefl  of  the  System  of  Identity,  in  the  works:  Verstandedehre  (Bamberg,  1810), 
rerised  edition,  entitled  Anschauungs-  und  Denldehre  (Bamberg  and  Wiirzborg,  1818), 
Venuch^  die  EtMk  cds  Wiasensehaft  eu  begrunden  (Bndolstadt,  1811),  Darstdkmg  der 
ph&aaophixhen  BeUgioM'  und  Sittenkihre  (Bamberg  and  Wurzborg,  1818). 

A  similar  direction  in  phUoeophj,  though  one  more  allied  to  that  of  Fichte,  was 
followed  by  Johann  Josna  Btntzmann  (1777-1816)  in  his  PhUosophie  des  Umversuma 
(Edangen,  1806),  PhOowphie  der  OesMchU  der  MenscJihdt  (Nuremberg,  1808),  and 
other  works. 

Job.  Jak.  Wagner  (1775-1821)  wrote  PMowphM  der  Erziehungskunst  (Loipsio,  1802), 
Van  der  Nalwr  der  Dinge  (Leipsic,  1803),  System  der  IdeailpkUoeophie  (Leipsic,  1804), 
OrundrisB  der  Btaat»wi8senschaft  und  PoUUk  (Leipsic,  1805),  Theodicee  (Bamberg,  1809), 
Math,  Phihsophie  (ErL,  1811),  .Or^an^;i  der  menscJU,  Brkenntnisa  (Erl.,  1830  and  Ulm, 
1851),  NachgdoMene  Schriften^  ed.  by  Ph.  L.  Adam  (Ulm,  1853  seq.).  On  Wagner,  see 
Ijeonord  Babus,  /.  J.  Wagner's  Leben,  Lehre  und  Bedeutung,  dn  BeUrag  2ur  Oescfi,. 
des  deutsehen  Oeistes  (Nuremberg,  1862). 

F.  Ast  (1778-1841)  wrote  Eandbudk  der  Aesthetik  (Leipsic,  1805),  OrundUnien  der 
PhOosophie  (Landshut,  1807;  2d  ed.,  1800),  Orundnss  einer  QeschichU  der  PJiHosopfde 
(Landshut,  1807 ;  2d  ed.,  1825),  Platan's  Leben  und  JSehrtften  (Leipsio,  1816). 

Th.  Ans.  Rizner  (1766-1888) :  Aphorismen  aus  der  PhOasaphie  (Landshut,  1809, 
revised  edit,  Sulzbach,  1818),  Handlmch  der  OescfdMe  der  PliHascphie  (Sulzbach, 
1822-23 ;  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1829;  Supplementary  Volume,  by  Victor  Philipp  Gumposch,  ib.y 
1850). 

Lor.  Oken  (1779-1851)  wrote  Die  Zeugung  (Bamberg  ond  Wiirzbnrg,  1805;  in 
this  work  the  formation  of  seminal  matter  is  described  as  taking  place  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  organism  into  infusoria,  and  propagation  is  described  as  the^lght  of  the 
occupant  from  his  falling  house),  Ueber  das  Universum  (Jena,  1808),  Lehrbuch  der 
NaturphOosopMe  (Jena,  1809 ;  8d  ed.,  Zurich,  1843 ;  the  animal  kingdom,  says  Oken 
in  this  work,  is  man  resolved  into  his  constituent  elements ;  what  in  the  lower  stages 
of  animal  life  are  independent  antagonisms  reappear  in  the  higher  as  attributes),  Isis^ 
eneycUfpddische  Zeitschrift  (Jena,  1817  seq.). 

Nees  von  Esenbeck  (1770-1858) :  Das  System  der  specidaUven  PhUasophie,  Vol  L  : 
JfaturpkOasapMe  (Glogau  and  Leipsic,  1842). 

B.  H.  Blasohe  (1770-1832) :  Das  Dose  im  EinJdang  ndt  der  WeUardnung  (Leipsic. 
1827),  ffandbueh  der  ErzMungswUsenschaft  (Giesaen,  1828),  PhUosopfde  der  Offenba- 
rung  (Leipsio,  1829),  PhOosopMscke  UnsterbUeAkeUslehre,  ader:  wie  affenbart  sich  das 
etoige  Leben  T  (Erfurt  and  Gotha,  1831). 

Troxler  (1780-1866) :  NatwrUhre  des  menschUohen  Erkennens  (Aarau,  1828),  Logik, 
die  Wissenschaft  des  Denkens  und  KriUk  aUer  Brkenntniss  (Stuttgard  and  Tiibingen, 
1829-30),  Voriesungen  uber  PhUosophie,  ais  Encydopddie  und  MethadoHogie  der  pJdhsO' 
phisehen  Wissenschaften  (Bern,  1835).  Cf.  Werber,  Le^ire  von  der  menschUchen  Er- 
kenntniss  (Carlsruhe,  1841). 

Bschenmayer  (1770-1852) :  Die  PhOasaphie  in  ihrem  Uebergange  zur  IfichtphHasophie 
(Erlangen,  1803),  Psychologie  (Tiibingen,  1817;  2d  ed,,  t&.,  1822),  Systan  der  Moral- 
phUosophie  (Stuttgard  and  Tiibingen,  1818),  Narmalreeht  {ib,,  1819-20),  MdigianspM- 
bsopfae  (1.  Theil;  Hatianaiismus,  Tabingen,  1818;  2.  Thea:  Mystidmus,  ib,,  1822;  3. 
TheU:  SupematurdUsmuSf  ib.,  1824),  Afysterien  des  innem  Lebens,  erUlutert  aus  der 
Oesehichte  der  Se^icrin  von  Prevorst  (Tabingen,  1830),  Orundnss  der  Katurj^ilosophie, 
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{lb.,  1832),  Die  Jlegd'sche  BeUgionsphMosopIUe  (Tabingon,  1834),  Grundzuge  ciiunr  ekrut- 
licJim  PJdloaapliie  (Basel,  1841). 

G.n.  Schubert  (1780-18G0) :  AJmdungen  einer  aUffemeincn  Gesc/iicJUe  de8  Lcbens 
(Leips.,  1SC6-1821),  AnsicJiten  von  dcr  Ifachtseite  d&r  Ifaturtousenachajt  (Dresden,  1808 ; 
4tb  ed. ,  1840),  IHe  Symbdik  dcs  Traumes  (Bamberg,  1814),  Die  Urtodt  und  die  Fixslerno 
(Dresden,  1823 ;  2d  ed.,  1839),  OcschklUe  der  Sede  (Tiibingen,  1830 ;  4th  ed.,  1847), 
Die  Krankheiten  und  Storungen  der  mcnschUcKen  Sede  (Stattg.,  1845). 

K  F.  Bordach  (177G-1847) :  Der  Mensoh  nach  den  teruhiedenen  Seiten  seiner  Nalur 
(Stuttgard,  183G;  2d  ed.,  entitled:  Anthropdhgie  fUr  das  gebUdete  Publicum^  od.  by 
Emat  Burdach,  t&.,  1847),  BUcke  in*s  Leben,  comparative  PsycJwlogie  (Leipsic,  1843-48). 

David  Theod.  Aug.  Soabedissen  (1773-1835,  influenced  aa  much  by  Kant,  Beinhold, 
and  Jacob!,  as  by  ScheUing) :  Die  Betrachtung  de$  MsnscJien  (Caaael  and  Leipsic, 
1815-18),  Zur  Mnleitung  in  die  PhUasophte  (Marburg,  1827),  Orundz&ge  der  Lelire  vom 
McriMJien  {ib.,  1829),  Orundzuge  der  phSlas,  BdigumMire  (t&.,  1831),  OrundzUge  der 
MetapJiysik  {ib,,  1836). 

Karl  Gust.  Gams  (bom  Jan.  3, 1789) :  Grundzuge  der  tcrgleiehenden  AneUamis  und 
Physiologie  (Dresden,  1825),  Vorlesungen  uber  Psych/oUgie  (Leipsic,  1831),  System  der 
Physidogie  (Leipsic,  1838-40;  2d.  ed.,  1847-49),  Grundzuge  der  Kranioskopie  (Stutt- 
gard,  1841),  Psyche^  zur  Entwiddungsgesckiehte  der  Sede  (Pforzheim,  1846 ;  3d  ed., 
Stuttgard,  1860),  Physis,  zur  Geschichte  des  leiblichen  Lebens  (Stutt^^ard,  1851),  Symbo- 
lik  der  menscUichen  GestaU  (Leipsic,  1853 ;  2d  ed.,  1857),  Organon  der  Erkenntniss  der 
Natur  und  des  Geistes  (Leipsic,  1855),  Vergkichende  Psychoiogie  oder  Geschichte  der 
Sede  in  der  BeihenfcUge  der  ThienoeU  (Vienna,  1866).  Ct  Carus'  Lebenserinnerungen 
und  DenkwHrdigkeiten  (Leips.,  1865). 

Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1851) :  Der  Geistin  der  Natur  (Copenhagen,  1850-51  ; 
German  translation,  Leipsic,  1850,  etc.  {The  Soul  in  Nature,  English  translation  in 
Bohn's  "  Scientific  Library."— TV.]),  Neue Beilrdge  zu  dem  G,  i,  d,  N.  (Germ.  Lpe.  '51), 
Gcsammdte  Scfiriften  (Germ,  trans.  6  vols.,  by  Kannegiesser,  Leipsic,  1851-53). 

K.  W.  Ferd,  Solger  (1780-1810) :  Erwin,  vier  Gesprdchs  uber  das  Schone  und  die 
Kunst  (Berlin,  1815),  Philosophische  GesprOche  (Berlin,  1817),  Nachgdassene  Schnften 
und  DriefwecTisd,  ed.  by  Ludwig  Tieck  and  Friedrich  von  Banmer  (Leipsic,  1826),  Vor- 
lesungen uber  AestheUk,  ed.  by  K.  W.  L.  Heyse  (Berlin,  1829), 

H.  Steflfens  (1773-1845) :  Recension  von  Sehdling^s  naturphHosophisehen  Sehriflen 
(written  in  1800,  publ.  in  Schelling's  Journal  of  Speculative  Physics,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp. 
1-48,  and  No.  2,  pp.  88-121),  Ueber  den  Oxydations-  und  Desoxydationsproeess  der  Erde 
{ib.,  No.  1,  pp.  143-168),  Deitrage  zur  innern  NaturgeschicfiU  der  Erde  (Freiberg,  1801), 
GrundzUge  der  p7ulosophise7ien  Naturwissenschaft  (Berlin,  1806),  Ueber  die  Idee  der 
Universitdten  (Berlin,  1809),  Carieaturen  des  HdUgsUn  (Leipsic,  1819.-21),  Ant/iropdo- 
gie  (Breslau,  1822),  Von  der  falschen  Thedogie  und  dem  waJiren  Glauben  (Breslau, 
1823),  Wie  icfi  wiedcr  Lutheraner  ward  und  Uias  mir  das  LuUierthum  ist  {ib.,  1831 ; 
against  the  union  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  churches),  Pciemisehe  Blotter  zur 
Defdrderung  der  speculativen  Physik  (Breslau,  1829, 1835),  Navdlen  (Breshiu,  1837-38). 
C?irisa.  BdigionsphHosophie  (Breslau,  1839),  Was  ieh  erlebte  (Breslau,  1840-45  ;  2d  cd., 
1844-46.  [Of  this  work,  Steffens*8  Autobiography,  parts  have  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  L.  Gage,  under  the  title :  The  SUrry  of  my  Career,  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln,  1863.— TV.]),  Nachgdassene  Schriften,  with  a  Preface  by  ScheUing  (Berlin, 
1846).    Steffens  exerted  a  great  influence  especially  on  Braniss. 

J.  E.  V.  Bcrgcr  (1772-1833) :  PhUosophisehe  Darstdlung  der  Harmonie  des  WdtttUfi 
(.Vltona,  IbOij),  Mgcmdne  OrundzAge  der  Wissenscftaft  (4  vols. ;  1,  AnaJyaia  of  the 
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cognitive  faonlty ;  2,  On  the  philos.  comprehension  of  nature ;  3,  Anthropology ;  4, 
Practical  philosophy,  Altona,  1817-27).    Of.  H.  Ratjen,  Joh  Eru^i>  ton  Bergefs  Leben 

(Altona,  1835). 

Fianz  Baader  (subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobiUty ;  bom  March  27, 1765, 
at  Munich,  where  he  died  May  23,  1841 ;  his  biography,  written  by  Franz  Hoffmann,  is 
included  in  the  15th  vol  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  Works,  and  also  published  sepa- 
rately, Leips.,  1857),  who  combined  with  the  study  of  medicine  and  mining  that  of 
phfloeophy  and  mathematics,  and  was  espedaUy  familiar  with  Kant's  works,  as  also,  at 
a  later  period,  with  Fichte's  and  Schelling*s,  and  with  those  of  Jacob  Boehme  and 
Louis  Caaude  de  St.  lilartin  (of  his  relation  to  Boehme,  Bamberger  treats  in  the  13th 
vol.  of  Baader's  Cmnjdete  Works,  and  of  his  relation  to  St.  Martin,  Fr.  v.  Osten-Sacken 
treats  in  voL  12  of  the  same),  exerted  on  the  development  of  ScheUing's  natural  phi- 
losophy a  not  inconsiderable,  and  on  that  of  ScheUmg's  theosophy  an  essentially  deter- 
mining influence,  whUe  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  himself  furthered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  speculation  by  the  study  of  ScheUing's  doctrine.   Baader's  speculation, 
like  Schelling's,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  rigid  demonstration,  and  by  the 
prevalence  in  it  of  the  fanciful;  pupils  of  Baader,  such  as  Hoffmann,  have  sought  to 
remove  these  defects,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  from  Baadefs  aphoristic  style,  but  have  not 
been  able  thereby  to  show  that  his  conceptions  themselves  are  scientificaUy  necessary. 
Our  knowledge  is,  according  to  Baader,  a  joint  knowledge  {conmentia)  with  the  divine 
knowledge,  and  hence  neither  comprehensible  apart  from  the  latter  nor  yet  to  be  iden- 
tified with  it.     From  the  immanent,  esoteric,  or  logical  vital  process  in  God,  through 
which  God  issues  from  his  unrevealed  state,  must  be  distinguished  the  emanent  or 
exoteric  or  real  process,  in  which  God,  by  overcoming  the  eternal  nature  or  the  prmci- 
ple  of  selfhood,  becomes  tripersonal;  and,  stiU  further,  from  both  processes  must  bo 
distinguished  the  act  of  creation,  in  which  God  comes  together  in  final  union,  not  with 
himself,  but  with  his  image.    In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  man  was  placed  by 
God  in  time  and  space,  in  order  that  by  accepting  salvation  in  Christ,  he  might  recover 
immortality  and  salvation;  or,  in  case  of  his  non-acceptance  of  salvation,  be  subjected 
to  punishment  for  his  purification,  either  in  this  life  or  in  Hades,  or  in  the  pit  of  hell. 
Souls  in  Hades  may  still  be  redeemed,  but  not  souls  in  helL    Time  and  matter  will 
cease ;  after  the  cessation  of  the  ^^  region  of  time,**  it  remains  still  possible  for  tho 
creature  to  pass  from  the  eternal  region  of  hell  futo  the  eternal  region  of  heaven — but 
the  reverse  is  not  true.    Balder  was  unfriendly  to  the  papacy,  but  adhered  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  censured  the  founders  of  Protestantism  for  having  been  not  reformers,  but 
revolutionists.     Baader's  "Contributions  to  Elementary  Physiology"  {Beitrdge  zur 
ElementarphysioloffiSj  Hamb.,  1707)  were  drawn  upon  by  Schelling  in  his  works  on  ^ 
natural  philosophy.    ScheUing's  work  on  the  "  World-Soul "  led  to  the  composition  by  » 
Baader  of  his  work  on  the  "  Pythagorean  Square  in  Nature  or  the  four  World-Regions  "   ^ 
(Tubingen,  1798),  from  which,  in  turn,  Schelling  borrowed  much  in  his  First  SJcetcJi  of 
a  J^stem  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1799)  and  in  his  Journal  of  Specxdatite  Physics.    Soon 
after  this,  Baader,  chiefly  in  oral  intercourse  with  Schelling,  directed  the  attention  of 
the  latter  to  the  theosophist  Jacob  Boehme.    A  collection  of  articles  by  Baader  are  the 
"  Contributions  to  Dynamical  Philosophy"  {Beitrdge  mr  dynamischen  PhilosopJiie,  Ber- 
lin, 1809).    In  the  "  Fermenta  Cognitionis^^  (1822-25)  Baader  combats  the  philosophies 
prevalent  in  his  time,  and  recommends  the  study  of  Jacob  Boehme.     The  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  University  in  Munich  on  8peculaUve  Dogmaties  appeared  in  print,  in  five 
parts,  in  1827-^8.     The  works  of  Baader  published  in  his  lifetime  and  his  posthumous 
remains  have  been  collected  together  by  Baader's  most  distinguished  disciple,  Franz 
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Hoffmann  (author  of  Speculative  Entwiekdung  der  ewigen  Selbsterzeuffung  OaUes,  au$ 
Baader'e  Schriften  gueammenget/ragen^  Ambeig,  1835 ;  VorhaUe  8ur  speevlaUvm  Phi- 
loeophie  Baadm^Sy  ABchaffenbnig,  1836 ;  ChrundxUge  der  SoeietAtsphilosophie  wn  Franz 
BaadeTj  WOizbiixg,  1837 ;  Fram  von  Baader  ak  BsgriiTider  der  PhSomfphie  der  Zukunjt^ 
Ldpeic,  X856,  and  other  wozIcb),  with  the  aid  of  J.  Hambezger,  von  Schaden,  SchliLter, 
Xutterbeok,  and  yon  Ostensaoken,  in  a  complete  edition,  with  Introdnctions  and 
Annotations :  '^  IVam  ton  Baader's  edmmtUehe  Werkey**  16  vols. ,  Ldpeio,  1851-60 ;  the 
Introductibn,  entitled  an  *'  Apology  for  Baader's  Natural  Fhiloeophy  in  reply  to  direct 
and  indirect  Attacks  of  Modem  PhiloBophy  and  Natural  Science,"  has  also  been  pab- 
liahed  separately,  Leips.,  1853.  Hoffmann  has  also  published  Die  WeUaitery  LkhUtrah' 
ten  aua  Baaders  Werken,  Erlangen,  1868.  Cf .  J.  A.  B.  Latterbeck,  Ueber  den  pkOodo- 
phieehen  Standpunkt  Baader's,  Mayence,  1854  (ct  also  Lutterbeck^s  Die  neateeL  L^rbe- 
griff e^  Mayence,  1852) ;  Hamberger,  Die  Cardinalfpunkte  der  BJ*9ehen  PhUosopfde^  Statt-^ 
gard,  1855 ;  Chrietenthum  und  modeme  CuUur^  Erlangen,  1868 ;  Phydea  Saera^  oder 
Begriff  der  MmmHschen  LeUtUehkeity  Stattgard,  1869 ;  Theod.  Gnhnan,  Die  Prindpien 
der  PhOoaophie  Franz  von  B.^s  und  E,  A.  von  Bchaden\  in  the  Zeitechriftf,  J%.,  VoL 
87, 1860,  pp.  192-236,  and  YoL  88,  1861,  pp.  73-102 ;  Frans  Hoffmann,  BdetuMung 
dee  Angriffs  aufB.  in  TMk^s  Sehrift :  ''Die  theoiogisirende  BeehU-  und  SiaaUiUhre,'^ 
Leipsic,  1861 ;  Ueber  die  B.^eehe  und  HerbarCeehe  PhOoaophie,  in  the  Athenaum  (philos. 
jonmal  edited  by  Frohschammer),  Vol:  2,  No.  1,  1863 ;  Ueber  die  B^^aehe  und  Sehopen- 
Jiauer'eehe  PMheophiey  ibid,^  No.  8, 1863 ;  Franz  Hoffmann,  PhUoe,  Behar^ften,  Erlangen, 
1868 ;  K,  Ph.  Fischer,  Zur  hundertj&hrigen  Oeburtetagvfeier  B.'e:  Versueh  einer  Cha- 
rakteristik  seiner  TheoaopMe  und  three  VerhdUniseea  su  den  Systemen  SchdUnfe  und 
Uegd^e,  DaviPs  und  8chleiermaehef»y  Erlangen,  1865 ;  Lntterbeck,  Baadei's  Lekre  vom 
Wdtgebdude,  Frankfort,  1866 ;  Hamberger,  Vermch  einer  CharakterisHk  der  Theoeo- 
pTUe  Franz  Baader's  in  Theoi  Studienu,  Kritiken,  1867,  No.  1,  pp.  107-123  [translated 
by  G.  S.  Morris  in  the  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Beview,  edited  by  Dr.  H. 
B.  Smith  and  others,  1869.— 2V.] ;  Alexander  Jung,  Udfer  Baader^s  DogmaUk  ok  Be- 
form  der  Soeietdtaviieaeneehaft,  Erlangen,  1868. 

E.  Ghr.  Fr.  Erause  (1781-1832),  who  himself  limited  the  drcohition  of  his  philoso- 
phical writings  among  G^ermans  by  Ids  strange  terminology,  which  was  pat  forward  as 
pnrely  German,  but  was  in  fact  nn-German,  songht  to  improve  upon  the  pantheism  of 
the  System  of  Identity  by  developing  a  doctrine  of  Panentheism,  or  a  philosophy  founded 
.  on  the  notion  that  all  tUngs  are  in  God.  He  wrote  on  all  the  branches  of  philosophy. 
His  works  are  the  following :  OrundXage  dea  NaturrechU  oder  phUoaopTuaeher  Orundrisa 
dea  Idealea  dea  Beehta  (Jena,  1803),  Entwurf  dea  Syatem  dea  PhOoaophie  (1.  Abth.  : 
aOgemeine  PhOoaophie  und  Anieitung  eur  NaturphOoaophie,  Jena,  1804),  Syatem  der  SOr 
terdehre  (Leipsic,  1810),  Baa  UrbOd  der  MenaehMt  (Dresden,  1812;  2d  ed.,  Gott,  1851), 
Abriaa  dea  %atema  der  PhOoaophie  (1.  Abth,  :  anafytiache  PhOoaophie,  C^tUngen,  1825), 
Abriaa  dea  %atema  der  Logik  (da  phOoaophiaeher  Wiaaenachaft  (G(ottingen,  1825 ;  2d  ed., 
1828),  Abriaa  dea  Syatem  der  BechtaphOoaophie  (Gottingen,  1828),  Vorlea.  Ober  daa  ^at. 
der  PhOoa,  {ib. ,  1828, 2d  ed. ,  Prague,  1868),  Vorieaungen  uber  die  OrundwahrheUen  der 
Wiaaenachaft  (ib.,  1829 ;  2d  ed,,  1869).  His  Posthumous  Works  have  been  published 
by  a  number  of  his  pupils  (von  Leonhardi,  Lindemann,  and  others).  CI  H.  S.  Linde- 
mann :  UeberaichtUc^ie  DarateOung  dea  Lebens  und  der  Wtaaenaehaftdehre  Kari  Chriatian 
Friedrich  Krauaia  und  deaaen  Standpunktea  zur  Freimmirerbruderaehaft,  Munich,  1839. 
His  most  distinguished  pupils  have  been  Henry  Ahrens,  philosopher  of  law  and  author 
of  Cowra  de  Droit  Natvrd  (Paris,  1838 ;  frequently  reprinted  in  French  and  German), 
NaturreM  oder  PhOoa.  dea  BecJita  u.  Staatea  (6th  ed. ,  Vienna,  1870),  JurixOaehe  Ency- 
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ebp&die  {%b.^  1858),  asd  of  Goun  de  PhOos.  (Paria,  1880-^),  and  Caurs  ddpfkde  VhUb. 
(BroB.,  1840),  and  Tibezghien,  pupil  of  Ahrena  and  author  of  Easai  tMoriqueet  las- 
torique  9wr  la  ffineration,  des  connaissances  huincdnea  dans  sea  rapports  avec  la  morale,  la 
poUUqtts  et  la  religion  (Paris  et  Leip&,  1844),  Esgyisse  de  pMbsophie  morale^  precedee 
d^une  iatrod.  d  la  mSiaphysigus  (Brussels,  1854),  La  sdenee  de  V&me  dans  les  Umites  de 
rods&nsation  {id,,  18G2 ;  2d  ed.,  18(>8),  Logigue,  la  science  de  la  connaissance  (Paris,  1865). 
Kzause^B  pupil,  H.  S.  Lindemann,  has  published,  besides  the  above-mentioned  work  on 
Kraiue,  works  on  Anthropology  (Zurich,  1844,  and  Erlangen,  1848)  and  Logic  (Solo- 
thuxn,  1846).  Also  Altmeyer,  Bouchitt4,  Duprat,  Hermann  Freiherr  yon  Leonhardi, 
MoDuich,  Boder  {QrundzUge  des  Na^urrecfUs  oder  der  BechtsphUosopTde,  Heidelbeig, 
1846;  2d  ed.,  1863),  Schliephake  {Die  Orundlagen  des  siUl  Lebens,  Wiesbaden,  1855 ; 
Ei/deitung  in  das  System  der  PhMosophie^  Wiesbaden,  1856),  J.  S.  Del  Rio,  the  Spaniard 
(who  published  in  1860,  at  Madrid,  Krause^s  Ideal  of  Humanily,  translated  into  Spanish 
and  accompanied  with  ezplanatoiy  notes,  and  Erause*s  OutUne  of  the  System  ofPTn- 
lMophy\  and  others  belong  to  the  school  of  Erause. 

Friedrich  Julius  Stahl  (1802<186i :  DU  PhOosop^iie  des  Becfits,  nach  geschichOicher 
Ansieht,  Heidelberg,  1830-37 ;  3d  ed.,  1854-56 ;  the  first  volume  contains  the  '<  Genesis 
of  the  Current  Legal  Philosophy,^'  or,  according  to  the  title  of  the  2d  and  8d  editions, 
the  ^'History  of  Legal  Philosophy;"  the  second  contains  the  '^ Christian  Theory  of 
Right  and  of  the  State,"  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  the  second  edition,  '^  Doctrine  of  Right 
and  the  State  pn  the  Basis  of  the  Christian  Conception  of  the  World"),  the  theologizing 
legal  philosopher,  received  from  New-Schellingism  not  unimportant  impulses.  To  the 
Neo-Soheliingian  School  belongs  Wilh.  BosenkiantK  (author  of  Die  Wissensehaft  des 
Wissens,  Munich,  1866-69). 

§  129.  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  (1770-1831),  developing 
the  principle  of  identity  postulated  by  Schelling,  and  Bubjecting  it  to 
the  forms  of  demonstration  according  to  Fichte's  method  of  dialectical 
development,  created  the  System  of  Absolute  Idiealism.  AcQording  to 
this  system  finite  things  are  not  (as  in  the  System  of  Subjective  Ideal- 
ism) simply  phenomena  for  us,  existing  only  in  our  consciousness,  but 
are  phenomena  jper  ae  by  their  very  nature,  i.  e.^  things  having  the 
ground  of  their  being  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  universal  divine 
Idea.  The  absolute  reason  is  revealed  in  nature  and  spirit  (mind), 
since  it  not  only  underlies  both,  as  their  substance,  but  also,  as  rational 
Subject,  returns  through  them — ^by  means  of  a  progressive  develop- 
ment from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages — from  its  state  of  self- 
alienation  to  itself.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  absolute.  Since 
it  is  ^A^n^Ti^  consideration  of  the  self -unfolding  of  the  absolute  reason, 
it  has  for  its  necessary  form  the  dialectical  method,  which  reproduces 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  thinking  Subject  tlie  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  object  (content)  of  thought.  The  absolute  reason  alienates, 
externalizes  itself,  becomes  the  other  of  itself,  in  nature,  and  returns 
tvova  this  its  otherness^  or  self-estrangement,  into  itself,  in  Spirit    Its 
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self-development  is  therefore  tlireefold,  namely:  (1)  in  tlie  abstract 
element  of  thought,  (2)  in  nature,  (3)  in  spirit — following  the  order : 
thesis,  antithesis,  synthesis.  Philosophy  has,  accordingly,  three  parts : 
(1)  Logic,  which  considers  reason  in  itself  as  the  prius  of  nature  and 
spirit,  (2)  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (3)  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit^  In 
order  to  raise  the  thinking  Subject  to  the  stand-point  of  philosophical 
thinking,  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  i.  ^.,  the  doctrine  of  the  stages 
of  development  of  consciousness  as  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  spirit, 
can  be  placed  propsedeutically  before  the  system,  while  retaiining,  never- 
theless, its  place  as  a  branch  of  a  philosophical  science  within  the  Sys- 
tem, namely,  as  a  branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  Logic  considers 
the  self-movement  of  the  Absolute  from  the  most  abstract  conception, 
the  conception  of  pure  being,  to  the  most  concrete  of  those  conceptions 
which  precede  its  division  into  nature  and  spirit,  i,  &,  to  tlie  absolute 
Idea.  Its  parts  are :  the  doctrines  of  Being,  of  Essence,  a,nd  of  Concep- 
tion. The  Doctrine  of  Being  is  divided  into  tlie  sections:  quality, 
quantity,  measure ;  in  the  first,  pure  being,  nothing,  and  becoming  are 
considered  as  factors  or  "momenta"  of  being;  then  definite  being 
is  opposed  to  puro  being,  and  in  being-for-self  [independe^it  being] 
is  found  the  reconciling  factor,  which  leads  to  the  transition  of  qual- 
ity into  quai^tity.  The  momenta  of  Quantity  are:  pure  quantity, 
quantum,  and  degree;  the  unity  of  quality  and  quantity  is  Meas- 
ure. ^The  Doctrine  of » Essence  treats  of  essence  as  the  ground  of 
existence,  then  of  its  manifestation,  or  of  phenomena,  and  finally  of 
reality  as  the  unity  of  essence  and  phenomenon ;  under  the  conception 
of  reality  Hegel  subsumes  substantiality,  causality,  and  reciprocity) 
The  Doctrine  of  Conception  treats  of  tlie  subjective  conception — ^which 
Ilegel  divides  into  the  conception  as  such,  the  judgment,  and  the  syl- 
logism— of  the  Objective — ^under  which  Hegel  comprehends  Mechan- 
ism, Chemism,  and  Teleology — and  of  the  Idea,  which  dialectically 
unfolds  itself  as  life,  cognition,  and  absolute  Idea.  The  Idea  emits 
nature  from  itself  by  passing  over  into  its  other  [Anderssein\.  Nature 
strives  to  recover  its  lost  union  witli  the  Idea ;  this  union  is  recovered 
in  spirit,  which  is  the  goal  and  end  of  nature.  Hegel  considers  the 
stages  of  natural  existence  in  three  sections,  entitled  Mechanics, 
Physics,  and  Organics ;  the  latter  treats  of  the  organism  of  the  earth, 
of  the  plant,  and  of  the  animal.  That  which  is  highest  in  the  life  of 
tlie  plant  is  the  process  of  generation,  by  wliich  the  individual,  while 
negatived  in  its  immediate  indi^dduality,  is  elevated  into  ihQ  genus. 
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In  the  animal  nature,  there  is  not  only  the  actual  external  existence  of 
individuals,  but  this  individuality  is  also  self -reflected  in  itself,  a  self- 
contained,  subjective  universality.  The  separate  being  of  the  parts  of 
space  in  material  objects  is  not  true  of  tlie  soul,  which  is  therefore  not 
present  at  any  one  point  alone,  but  everywhere  at  millions  of  points.  But 
the  subjectivity  of  the  animal  is  not  subjectivity  for  self,  not  pure,  uni- 
versal subjectivity.  It  does  not  think  itself ;  it  only  feels  itself,  views 
itself ;  it  is  objective  to  itself  only  in  a  distinct,  particular  state.  The 
presence  of  the  Idea  with  itself  [das  JSeisichsein  der  Idee]^  freedom, 
or  the  Idea  returned  from  its  alteinty  into  itself,  is  Spirit  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Spirit  has  three  parts :  the  doctrines  of  subjective,  of  objec- 
tive, and  of  absolute  spirit.  Subjective  Spirit  is  spirit  in  the  form  of 
relation  to  self,  or  spirit,  to  which  the  ideal  totality  of  its  Idea,  i.  e,^ 
of  its  conception,  has  become  inwardly  real.  Objective  Spirit  is 
spirit  in  the  form  of  reality,  reality  being  here  understood  in  the  sense 
of  a  world  to  be  brought  into  being  by  spirit,  and  indeed  thus  brought 
forth,  and  in  which  freedom  exists  in  the  form  of  present  necessity. 
Absolute  Spirit  is  spirit  in  the  absolute,  independent,  and  eternally 
self -producing  unity  of  its  objectivity  and  its  ideality  or  its  conception, 
or  spirit  in  its  absolute  truth.  The  principal  stages  of  subjective  spirit 
are  natural  spirit,  or  soul,  consciousness,  and  spirit  as  such;  Hegel 
terms  the  corresponding  divisions  of  his  doptrine  Anthropology,  Phe- 
nomenology, and  Psychology.  Objective  Spirit  is  realized  in  legal 
right,  morality,  and  ethicality  [SittlichJceit^  concrete  or  social  morality], 
which  latter  unites  in  itself  the  two  former,  and  in  which  the  person 
recognizes  the  spirit  of  the  community,  the  ethical  substance  in  the 
family,  in  civil  society,  and  in  the  State,  as  his  own  essence.  Absolute 
spirit  includes  art — ^which  expresses  the  artist's  concrete  perception  of 
the  tndy  absolute  spirit  as  the  ideal  in  the  concrete  shape  generated 
by  the  subjective  spirit,  the  shape  of  beauty — ^religion,  which  is  the  , 
true  in  the  form  of  mental  I'epresentation  (  Voratellung)  and  philoso- 
phy, which  is  the  true  in  the  form  of  truth. 

Of  Hegd^fl  Ufo  treat  Earl  Boflenkmnz  {Oeorg  WOh.  Frtedrtch  HegeTa  Lebm^  Stipplement  zu  IIeaeit» 
Werken^  Berlin,  1844)  and  B.  Haym  (Hegel  und  aeine  ZeU^  Votlesungen  Hber  Enutehung  vtul  EiUwick- 
lung,  Wuen  vnd  Werth  der  HegeTscAen  PMlasophie,  Berlin,  1857),  the  former  with  oflcctionato  attachment 
and  venomtfon,  the  latter  with  sharp,  nnsparing  criticigm,  directed  notably  against  ihe  anti-liberal  dements 
In  HegcVg  character  and  doctrine  (especially  in  his  philosophy  of  law).  Cf .,  per  contra^  Boaenkianz's  Apologie 
SegePB  gegen  naym^  Berlin,  1868. 

H^^^rs  Works  appeared  soon  after  his  death  in  a  complete  edition,  entitled  O.  W.  F.  Hegets  VTerke^ 
90llst3fidige  Awtgc^  dutch  eitien  Veretn  von  Freunden  dea  Verewtgten^  Vol».  I.-XVIIL,  Berlin,  1832  seq. ; 
idngle  Tolomea  hare  been  since  reissued.  Vol.  L  :  IlegeVa  philoi.  AbhafuUttugm,  cd.  by  Karl  Lndw.  Michelct, 
JS32,    VoLXI*:  FhUnomenologie  doa  Gaiates^  cd.  by  Job.  Scbulzc,  1S32.    Vol.*.  TII.-V. :  Wi'iK.r-.r.'uyi  (Uar 
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Logiht  ed.  by  Leopold  von  Ileimlng,  1833-84  Yob.  VI.-Vn. :  EncydopSdiie  der  pkUoaophiKhmi  WtUtt^ 
9cha/ten  im  Orundriaae  (Vol.  YI. :  Der  EncycL  enter  TheU^  Me  LogOb,  edited,  aimotatod,  and  mpplcmentod, 
under  the  gnidanoe  of  Hegel's  loctnroB,  by  Lcop.  von  Henning,  1840 ;  Yol.  YIL,  Irt  Fart :  Vorleaungeu  fiber 
die  NatvrphUoaophie  ale  der  Encvd.  der  phiioe,  WieeenecAn/ten  tweUer  TAetl,  ed.  by  K.  L.  Micbelet,  1842; 
VoL  YIL,  9d  Fart:  Der  Encycl.  driUer  TkeO^  die  PhttoeophU  dee  Qetetee,  ed.  by  Lndw.  Boonumn,  1845). 
Vol.  YIIL  :  QrtendUnien  der  PhilosopJOe  dee  BeehU  Oder  NatvrreOU  und  Slaatawieeenechitfl  to  Orundrieee^ 
ed.  by  Ednard  Gana,  1838.  YoL  IX. :  Vorleewngen  fOter  die  PhOoeophie  der  QeetMchU,  ed.  by  £d.  Gam, 
18S7  (fiocond  edition  cdiccd  by  Hegel's  son.  Kail  Hegel).  YoL  X.,  Farts  1-8 :  Vorleetmoen  Hber  die  Aeetheia\ 
ed.  by  H.  G.  Hotho,  1835-8a  Vote.  ZI.-XIL :  Vorleeunffen  Ober  die  PhOoeopMe  der  BeUgton,  n6bet  etner 
Schri/t  fXber  die  JHewetee  vom  Daeein  OoUee^  ed.  by  Fhilipp  Marhelneke.  1882  (aeoond  ed.  by  Bruno  Bauer). 
Vols.  XIII.>XV. :  Vorleeungen  Wber  die  Oeechickte  der  PhOoaophte,  ed.  by  Karl  Lndw.  HIehdet,  1833-88. 
Vols.  XYL-XYII. :  VernUechte  Sekriften^  ed.  by  Friedrich  FOrster  and  Lndwig  Boomann,  183i-<K!k  YoL 
XYm. :  PkOoaopMeche  PropddeuUt^  ed.  by  Karl  Boeenkranz,  1840. 

Systematic  oompilations  of  extracts  from  Hegel^s  writings  have  been  pobliahed  by  Frantz  and  Hillcrt 
{HegcTs  Philoaophie  in  lodrtttcAen  AuesUgen^  Berlin,  1848X  and  Thanlow  (SegeTa  Aeueeerungen  nber  Ertie- 
hung  und  Unierricht^  Kiel,  1854),  the  latter  aooompanied  with  nmnerooB  notes.  Kritieche  Brlduterungen 
dee  HegeTecken  SyeUme  (KihiigBberg,  1843)  is  a  work  by  Boeenkranx.  An  end  stmOar  to  that  of  Boaenkran^s 
work  (the  critical  exposition  of  HegeTs  meaning)  is  served  by  the  preftoes  of  the  editors  of  his  Wcrke,  by 
Erdniann's  and  Micholet^s  aoooants  of  the  Hegelian  system  in  their  Histories  of  Modem  Philosophy,  and  by 
many  other  woriES.  TranalationB  of  several  of  Hcgers  works  have  been  pablishod  in  different  langoagcs, 
partlcnlarly  in  French  and  Italian.  [Translations  in  English :  The  Sutffectiee  Logic  of  Hegtl,  translated  by 
H.  Sloman  and  J.  WaUon,  1866  (a  part  of  Hcgcl^  Logic) ;  Leduree  on  the  PhUoeophy  qfJlietory^  by  G.  W. 
F.  Hcgel,  translated  by  J.  Sibrce,  A.]!f  .  (in  Bohn's  Fhilcs.  Libtaxy),  London,  1861.  Nnmerons  translations 
from  Hcgers  works  have  been  pablished  in  the  Jourjtal  of  SpecukM^e  PhOoeophy,  ed.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Yds. 
I.-Y.,  St  Louis,  1867-1871,  as  follows:  HegeTa  Phenomenology  cf  Spirit,  with  accompanying  analysis,  YoL  II., 
pp.  04-103, 165-171, 181-187,  23d-!Ml :  OutUnee  of  HegtVa  Phenomenology  (tronsL  from  H.'s  2YopaedeutiJt\ 
Yol.  III.,  pp.  166-175;  Outttnea  qf  JlegeCe  Logic  (from  the  same),  YoL  IIL,  pp.  257-S81 ;  JTegeTe  Ftrai 
Priticiple  (Exposition  and  Translation),  Yol.  m.,  pp.  344<373:  EegePe  Science  (^Bighte,  Morale^  tutd  SeU' 
gion  (from  the  Propaedeuttk),  Vol.  lY.,  pp.  88-63, 156-193;  ffegel  on  the  PhOoeophy  qf  Plato  (transL  from 
H.'s  History  df  Philosophy)  YoL  IV.,  pp.  396-868^  830-880 ;  Eegel  on  the  Phiioe,  cfArietoOe  (from  the  same, 
with  Commentaxy  by  Translator),  YoL  Y.,  pp.  61-78,  180-193,  251-274;  ffegaTa  PhOoa.  qf  Art-^Chivalry 
(transL  by  Miss  S.  A.  LongwdlX  Y.,  pp.  868-373.  Cf.  further  SSnartta  Analyeie  and  Critical  Eeeoty  upon 
the  uSethetice  qf  Hegel,  translated  by  J.  A.  Merling,  Joum,  of  Spec  PhUoa,,  I.,  pp.  8&-5S,  91-114, 169^176^ 
231-334;  IL,  81M6, 157-165;  III.,  81-46, 147-166,  381-287,  817-336  ;  Introduction  to  n:a  Encyeiopmdia  oj 
the  Phiioe.  Sdencee  (translated  from  the  German  of  K.  Bosenkranz,  by  T.  Davidson),  YoL  Y.,  pp.  834-251 ; 
J.  E.  Cabot,  ffegel,  in  the  North  Am.  Beeiew,  1868,  April ;  Analysis  of  Cabot's  article  by  Anna  C.  Brackett, 
in  J.  qfSp.  Phiioe.,  Y.  S8-4a~2V.]  A  very  searching  criticism  of  the  Hegelian  Logio  is  that  by  Trende- 
lenburg in  his  Loglache  Unterauchungen ;  the  some  sabjeot,  as  also  the  who}e  doctrine  of  Hegel,  has  iikewin 
been  discussed  from  various  standipoints  by  Hegeaiana  and  Anti-HegellanB  in  numerous  works,  some  of  whidi 
win  be  mentioned  betow.  Gf.  also,  among  other  works,  Theod.  WOh.  Danzel,  Va>er  die  Aeathetik  der  He- 
gerachen  Philoaophie,  Hamburg,  1844;  Ant.  H.  Springer,  Die  HegeTache  Oeechichteanachauung,  Tubingen, 
1848;  Aloys  Schmld  (of  DUUngenX  EtUtoicteiungageachichU  der  EegeTachen  Loglk,  Begensburg,  1868;  Paul 
Janet,  Eludea  aur  la  dialecligue  done  Platon  et  dona  Higel,  Paris,  1860 ;  Friedr.  BeUC,  U6ber  die  Hegetaehe 
DfalekUk,  Tubingen,  1866;  B.  von  Hartmann,  VAer  die  diaXekUeche  Methode,  Berlin,  1868.  A  critical 
account  of  the  System  is  contained  in  J.  H.  Stiriing»s  jrork :  The  Secret  qf  Hegel,  being  the  HegeUan  Syatem 
in  origin,  pHnciple,  form,  and  matter,  3  vols.,  London,  1865.  A.  Vera  has  translated  into  French  and  anno- 
toted  Hegers  Logic,  PhUoaophy  qf  Nature,  and  Philoa.  qf  Mind  (Paris,  1869,  1868-1866, 1887),  and  also 
written  several  works  from  the  Hcgdian  stand-point,  among  others,  an  Eaaai  de  philoaophie  higiUenne, 
Paris,  18W.  (Cf .  Kari  Boeenkrani,  HegeCa  Naturphtioeophie  und  die  BearbeUung  dereeOten  durch  den  itaL 
Philoa.  A.  Vera,  Berlin,  1868).  Other  Italiana  who  have  written  on  Hcgdlanism  are  A.  Galasso  (Kapkai, 
ISCT),  G.  Prisco  (Naples,  1868),  and  G.  Alllevo  (Milan,  1S68).— Karl  Bosenkranz,  Hegel  ala  deutacher  Natio- 
nalphiloaoph,  Leipdc,  1870.  [Cf .  also  the  article,  entitled  Hegel,  loaa  he  a  Pantheiat  f  in  the  Anur.  Church 
Bevtew,  YoL  31,  pp.  883  seq. ;  T.  0.  Bandars,  Hegere  Philoaophy  of  Bight,  in  Oxford  Eaaajfe,  1865,  pp.  218- 
250 ;  F.  Harms,  Zur  Brinnerung  an  Hegel  (a  discourse  at  University  of  Berlin,  June  8, 1871) ;  T.  a  Simon,  H. 
and  Brit.  Thought,  in  Cont.  Bev.j  18T0  ;  Art.  Hegel,  in  Appleton's  New  Am.  Cyd,  by  Henry  B.  Smith.— JV.J 

Oeorg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel,  bom  ftt  Sfcuttgard,  August  27, 1770,  was  the  eon  of 
an  officer  of  the  ducal  government  (Secretary  of  the  Exchequer,  afterwards  "  Dispatch- 
Councillor").    He  studied  at  the  national  uniyeisity  at  Tiibmgen  as  a  member  of  the 
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charitable  fonndation,  going  thnmgh  tho  phflosophioal  course  In  the  years  1788-00,  imd 
the  tiieologiGal  in  1700-93.  For  the  degree  of  Magiator  in  Philosophy  he  wrote  essays 
on  the  "  Judgment  of  the  Ck)mmon  Understanding  concerning  Objectivity  and  Snbjec- 
tiyify,"  and  on  the  **  Stndy  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  and  defended  a  dissertation 
written  by  A.  F.  Boek,  Professor 'of  Philosophy  and  Eloquence,  ^^  De  linUte  offld&rum 
humanorum  seposita  animorum  tmmortaUtatey^^  a  subject  which  (as  appears  from  a 
manuscript  of  Hegel's  of  the  year  1795)  gave  him  afterwards,  also,  much  occasion  for 
thought.  For  the  rank  of  Candidate  in  Theology  he  defended  the  dissertation  of  Chan- 
cellor Le  Bret,  ^^De  ecdesia  Wirtembergica  renascentis  cdlamitatibu8.^^  (Of  HegeFs 
theological  development  in  this  and  the  next  succeeding  period  Zeller  has  written  in  the 
fourth  YolTime  of  the  Thed.  JahrbUeher,  Tab.,  1845,  p.  205  seq.)  The  strictly  biblical 
supianatnralist  Storr  was  at  that  time  Professor  of  Dogmatics;  with  him  worked 
Flatt,  who  waa  of  like  sentiment  with  Storr,  and  also  Schnurrer  and  Bosler,  the  more 
rationalizing^  Professors  of  Exegesis  and  Church  History.  The  reading  of  the  works  of 
Kant,  Jaoobi,  and  other  philosophers,  and  also  of  Herder,  Lessing,  and  Schiller,  his 
friendship  for  Holderlin,  the  enthuBiastic  student  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  and  the  sympa- 
thy with  which  he,  like  Schelling  and  others  of  his  feUow-students,  followed  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  seem  to  have  occapied  him  more  than  his  prescribed  studies, 
OS  may  be  inferred  from  t^e  certificate  with  which  he  left  the  University,  which  praised 
only  hia  talents,  not  his  acquirements  (not  even  his  philosophical  acquirements).  He 
continued  hia  theological  and  philosophical  studies  industriously  during  his  engagement 
as  a  family-tutor  in  Berne ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  an  animated  corre- 
spondence with  Schelling,  who  was  still  studying  at  the  Tttbingeft  foundation.  Of  special 
importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the  course  of  his  mental  development  is  the  Idfs 
ofJesuSy  written  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1705,  which  is  preserved  in  manuscript,  and 
from  which  Bosenkranz  and  Haym  have  published  extracta  Lessing*  s  distinction  be- 
tween Jesua'  i)erBonal  conception  of  religion  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  church 
underlies  Hegel's  work.  That  it  was  not  so  much  motives  of  purely  historical  reference 
08  rather  the  need  and  desire  of  finding  his  own  stand-point  at  that  time  justified  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  made  this  distinction  of  worth  to  him,  appears  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  practically  developed  it.  Judaism,  says  Hegel  here,  represents 
the  moralism  of  the  Kantian  categorical  imperative,  which  Jesus  overcomes  through 
love,  the  *'  synthesis  in  which  the  law  loses  its  universality,  the  individual  his  particu- 
iarity,  and  both  lose  their  opposition,  while  in  the  Kantian  conception  of  virtue  this 
opposition  remains."  Yet  Hegel  points  out  at  the  same  time  the  pathological  element 
involved  in  mere  love  and  its  dangers.  Fate  consists  in  confinement  to  a  definite  spiri- 
tual direction;  Jesus,  through  his  princxple^of  love,  worked  in  opposition  not  to  single 
sides  of  the  Jewish  fate,  but  to  this  fate  itself.  The  biblical  statements  respecting  the 
imity  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  are  interpreted  by  Hegel  as  resting  on 
^e  idea  that  only  reflection,  which  divides  life,  distingoishes  it  into  infinite  and  finite  ; 
apart  from  reflection,  or  in  truth,  this  separation  is  unreal.  Hegel  speaks  very  severely 
against  this  separation,  which  falsely  objectifies  the  "Deity ;  it  advances,  ho  says,  at  an 
^qnal  pace  with  the  corruption  and  slavery  of  men,  of  which  it  is  only  the  revelation. 
Hegel  explahis  the  victory  of  the  dogmatized  churchly  Christianity,  which  ruled  in  the 
last  centuries  of  antiquity,  by  reference  to  the  bondage  to  whidi  the  Roman  world- 
empire  had  reduced  the  previously  independent  States.  To  the  citizen  of  the  ancient 
States  the  republic  was  his  ^^  soul,"  was  hence  the  eternal.  But  the  individual,  when 
no  longer  free,  and  when  estranged  from  the  universal  interests  of  the  body  politic^ 
looked' only  upon  himself.    The  ri^ht  of  the  citizen  gave  him  only  a  right  to  security  in 
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his  pofisessionfl,  which  now  filled  ap  his  entiro  world.  Death,  whioh  tore  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  aims,  could  not  but  seem  frightful  to  him.  Thus  man  saw  himself 
compelled  by  his  '^unfreedom"  and  misery  to  save  his  Absolute  in  the  Deity,  and  to 
seek  and  ezi>ect  happiness  in  heaven ;  a  religion  could  not  but  be  welcome  which,  by 
giving  the  nan^e  of  suffering  obedience  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times,  to  moral  impo- 
tence, to  disgrace,  to  the  submissive  disposition  which  suffered  without  repining  llic 
being  trampled  under  foot,  stamped  them  with  the  marks  of  honor  and  of  the  highest 
virtue.  The  radicalism  of  this.youthful  opposition  to  traditional  notions  is  present  as  a 
repressed  but  unextirpated  element  in  Hegel*s  later,  more  conservative  religious  phi- 
losophy— ^an  element  which  by  a  number  of  Hegel^s  pupils  (most  radically  by  Bruno 
Bauer)  has  been  again  brought  into  independent  prominence  and  farther  developed. 

After  a  three  years*  stay  in  Switzerland  Hegel  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  January, 
1707,  became  tutor  in  a  private  family  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Here,  as  to  some 
extent  had  already  been  the  case  in  Berne,  political  studies  oocupied  his  leisure  hours, 
in  addition  to  his  studies  in  theology,  which  were  also  not  neglected.  In  the  year  17dS 
Hegel  wrote  a  small  work,  which  has  never  been  printed,  on  the  Internal  Political  Con- 
ditions of  Wurtemberg  ( Ueber  die  neuesUn  inneren  VerhdUnisse  Wtrtembergs^  besonders 
uber  die  Oebreehen  der  Magi8trat9verfomung\  as  supplementary  to  which  another,  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  was  written  by  him  after  Feb.  9, 1801,  hence 
during  his  residence  in  Jena,  whither  he  removed  in  January,  1801.  The  ideal  of  his 
youthful  age  had  now  (as  he  wrote  to  Schelling  on  the  2d  of  November,  1800)  taken  on 
the  forms  of  reflection  and  been  changed  into  a  system ;  Hegel  had  worked  up  the  sub- 
jects of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  in  part  the  philosophy  of  nature  also,  in  manuscript, 
intending  to  add  a  third  part  on  ethics.  It  was  at  Jena,  in  1801,  that  Hegel^s  first  work 
was  published,  on  the  Difference  betioeen  Ftcfiin^s  and  SdidUng's  Systems  of  Philosophy, 
The  system  of  Fichte,  says  Hegel  here,  is  subjective  Idealism,  while  that  of  Schelling 
is  subjective-objective,  and  hence  absolute  Idealism.  The  fundamental  thought  in 
Schelling's  system  is  that  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  ; 
in  his  philosophy  of  nature  and  transcendental  philosophy  the  Absolute  is  construed  in 
the  two  necessary  forms  of  its  existence.  Hegel  confesses  his  adhesion  to  the  stand- 
point of  Schelling.  After  Hegel^s  habilitation,  foi  which  he  wrote  the  dissertation 
De  Orbitis  PUmetarum^  he  worked  together  with  Schelling  for  the  propagation  of  the 
System  of  Identify,  both  in  his  position  as  an  academical  instructor  and  (1802-1803)  as 
co-editor  of  the  Criticai  Journal  of  Philosophy  (mentioned  above  in  the  account  of 
Schelling's  philosophy),  to  which  he  made  the  greater  number  of  contributions.  At 
the  same  time  H^el  elaborated  the  third  part  of  his  eystem,  the  part  relating  to  ethics, 
or  the  System  of  Morality  {System  der  SitiUcJikeU\  in  manuscript,  more  immediately 
for  use  in  his  lectures ;  this  part  was  subsequentiy  enlarged  and  became  Hegel*s  Pla- 
hsophy  of  Spirit,  Gradually  Hegel  became  more  conscious  of  his  divergence  from 
Schelling,  especially  after  the  latter  (in  the  summer  of  1803)  had  left  Jena  and  direct 
personal  intercourse  with  him  was  no  longer  possible.  He  indicates  sharply  and  inci- 
sively the  details  of  his  divergence  in  his  "  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  '^  {Pliaenomenoiojie 
des  Oeistes),  a  comprehensive  work,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1800.  Soon  [18061 
Hegel  hiniHftif  left  Jena  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  giving  up  the  extra- 
ordinary professorship  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  February,  1805,  and  editing 
for  a  time  the  Bamberger  Zeitung^  until  in  November,  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
directorship  of  the  Aegidiengymnasium  at  Nuremberg.  This  post  he  retained  till  the 
year  1816.  While  at  Nuremberg  he  wrote  for  gymnasial  delivery  his  PhitosopluscJte 
Propaedciitik^  and  also  the  extensive  work— in  which  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  previously 
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dLstin^uislied  by  Hegel  himself,  were  united— entatied,  "  Science  of  Loglo  "  ( Wisscn- 
sehaft  der  Logik^  Nuremberg,  181^10).  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  after'  the  recall  of 
Fries  from  Heidelberg  to  Jena,  Hegel  became  a  professor  at  the  former  place.  While 
here,  lie  published  a  Judgment  on  Vie  IVansaetions  of  the  Wurtemberg  Diet  in  the  Years 
1815  and  1816  (a  defence  of  the  reforms  sought  by  tiie  goyemment),  in  the  Heiddberger 
Jahrbucher^  and  the  '^  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  in  Outline  "  {EncyciUh 
.  padie  der  philosophisehsn  Wiesenschaften  im  Orundrisse,  Heidelberg,  1817 ;  2d,  greatly 
enlarged  ed.,  1827;  8d  ed.,  1830;  reprinted,  with  additions  from  HcgeFs  lectures,  in 
the  complete  edition  of  Hegel's  Worke,  Berlin,  1840-45,  and  published  again  sepa- 
rately and  without  additions  under  the  editorship  of  Eosenkranz,  Berlin,  1845 ;  also, 
-with  notes  by  Rosenkranz,  Berlin,  1870).  On  thfe  22d  of  October,  1818,  Hegel  opened 
his  lectures  at  Berlin ;  these  lectures  extended  oyer  all  the  parts  of  his  philosophical 
system,  and  were  most  influential  in  leading  to  the  foundation  of  his  school.  During 
the  Berlin  period  Hegel  published  only  his  work  on  the  phUosophy  of  law  iOrundUnien 
der  PhUoeophie  des  Hechts,  odfir  Naturreolit  und  BtaaUmsBeneciiaft  im  Qrundrisse^  Berlin, 
1821),  and  wrote  for  the  ndwly-founded  literary  organ  of  Hegelianism,  the  JaJirbvLch/yr 
fur  xjoissenschafUiche  Kritik,  Through  the  thank-worthy  editorship  of  his  pupils,  the 
lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Art,  and  Beligion,  as  also  those  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  after  being  more  or  less  reyised,  were  published,  after  the  death  of 
Hv.gel  by  cholera  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831. 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  a  critical  transformation  and  development  of  Schel-  r 
ling*s  System  of  Identity.    Hegel  approves  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  this,  that  it 
concerns  itself  with  a  content,  with  true,  absolute  knowledge,  and  that  for  it  the  true 
is  the  concrete,  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  in  opposition  to  the  Kantian 
doctrine  of  the  incognoscibUity  of  things-in-themselves,  and  to  Fichte's  subjective  ideal- 
ism.    But  Hegel  finds  in  Schelling  a  twofold  defect :  (1)  the  principle  of  his  system, 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  is  not  proved  as  something 
necessary,  but  is  only  postulated  (the  absolute  is  as  if  ^'  shot  from  a  pistol ") ;  and  (2) 
the  advance  from  the  principle  of  the  system  to  particular  propositions  is  not  established 
as  scientifically  necessary,  so  that  instead  of  an  exhibition  of  the  successive  steps  in  the 
self -unfolding  of  the  absolute  we  find  merely  an  arbitrary  and  fantastic  operating  with 
the  two  conceptions  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  (like  a  painter  having  only  the  two  colors, 
red  and  green,  to  employ  for  animals  and  landscapes) ;  it  is  important,  adds  Hegel, 
that  the  absolute  be  apprehended  not  simply  as  the  substance  underlying  all  that  is 
individual,  but  also  as  the  Subject  which  is  self -positing  and  which  restores  itself,  from 
the  state  of  aUcrity  ("  otherness")  into  which  it  falls,  to  renewed  identity  with  itself. 
Hegel  aims  therefore,  on  his  part,  (1)  to  elevate  consciousness  to  the  stand-point  of 
absolute  knowledge,  and  (2)  systematically  to  develop  the  entire  contents  of  this  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  dialectical  method.    The  first  is  done  in  the  Phenomenology  of 
Spirit^  and  (more  briefly,  only  the  last  stages  of  philosophical  knowledge  being  consid- 
ered) in  the  Introduction  to  Vie  Encydopadia^  and  the  second  in  the  whole  system  of 
Logic,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  Philosophy  of  Spirit. 

In  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  Hegel  sets  forth  the  forms  of  development  of  human 
consciousness  as  it  advances  from  the  stage  of  direct,  unreflecting,  unquestioning  cer- 
tainty, through  the  different  forms  of  reflection  and  self -alienation,  up  to  absolute 
cognition.  In  this  phenomenological  presentation  of  the  subject  Hegel  interweaves 
with  each  other  the  histories  of  the  formation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  universal 
spirit.  The  principal  stages  are  consciousness,  self -consciousness,  reason,  ethical  spirit, 
riligiou,  absolute  knowledge.     The  object  of  absolute  knowledge  is  the  movement  of 
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spirit  itself.  Absolaie,  oomprehending  knowledge  pre-sapposea  the  existence  of  aD  the 
earlier  stages  throngh  which  Spirit  peases  in  the  course  of  its  derelopment ;  it  is  there- 
fore comprehended  history;  in  it  all  earlier  forms  are  preserved;  ^' from  the  chalice 
of  this  realm  of  spirits  infinity  poors  foaming  forth  upon  its  view  "  (says  H^gel  at  the 
end  of  the  PJimomenciogy  in  allnrion  to  Schiller's  *'  Th&mphy  ofjutku^). 

In  the  IntrodvcUaii  to  ths  Bncydopadia  Hegel  establishes  the  stand-point  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  by  a  critiqne  of  those  attitudes  of  philosophical  thoo^^t  with  reference 
to  objectivily  which  have  been  exemplified  in  modem  philosophy,  in  particular  those  ol 
Dogmatism  and  Empiridsm,  of  Criticism  and  of  the  theory  of  Immediate  Knowledge. 
Absolute  knowledge  reoogniises  thought  and  being  as  identical,  or  (as  Hegel  expresses 
himself  in  the  preface  to  lus  PhiSoKpiy  of  Bights  the  rational  as  real  and  the  zeal  as 
rational. 

The  System  of  Philosophy  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts :  Logic,  which  is  the 
science  of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself ;  the  philosophy  of  Nature,  or  the  science  of  the 
Idea  in  its  state  of  self -alienation  (alteriiy) ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Spirit,  or  the  sdenoe 
of  the  Idea  returning  from  this  state  into  itself.  The  method  is  the  dialectical,  which 
considers  the  passing  over  of  each  conception  into  its  opposite,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  opposition,  thus  developed,  in  a  higher  unity.  It  involves  the  activity  of  the 
understanding,  which  merely  distmgoishes  differences,  and  of  the  n^;ative  or  skeptica] 
reason,  which  simply  cancels  these  differences. 

Logic  is  the  Science  of  the  pure  Idea,  that  is,  of  the  Idea  in  the  abstract  element  of 
thought ;  it  is  the  science  of  Grod  or  the  Logos,  in  so  for  as  Grod  is  viewed  simply  as  the 
Pritts  of  nature  and  mind  (as  he  is,  so  to  speak,  before  creation).  It  falls  into  three 
parts :  1,  the  doctrine  of  being,  or  of  immediate  thought,  the  conception  per  9e;  3, 
the  doctrine  of  essence,  or  of  thought  as  reflected  and  mediated,  the  independent 
being  and  the  appearing  of  the  conception ;  and  3,  the  doctrine  of  the  conception  and 
the  idea,  or  of  tiiooght  returned  into  itself  and  present  in  developed  form  with  itself, 
the  conception  in  and  for  itself.*  In  the  laiger  work  on  Logic  Hegel  terms  this  latter 
part  Subjective  Logic,  and  the  first  two  parts  together  Objective  Logia 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  dialectioal  development  in  the  Logic  (and  hence  in 
the  whole  philosophical  system)  of  Hegel  is  pure  Being,  as  the  conception  which  is 
most  abstract,  absolutely  devoid  of  content,  anS  therefore  identical  with  Nothing.  To 
Nothing,  Being  stands  in  the  double  reUition  of  identity  and  difference,  although  the 
difference  cannot  be  expressed  or  specified,  f  The  identiify  (in  the  midst  of  diversity) 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  gives  rise  to  a  new  and  higher  conception,  which  is  the  h^er 
unity  of  both,  vi&,  the  conception  of  Becoming.  The  species  of  Becoming  are  origi- 
nation and  decay;  its  resnlt  is  determinate  being  [Daeeinl^  being  which  is  identical 
I 

*  ncsd  InanrccUy  rodkoni  this  Uwt  doctrine  m  tho  third  port  of  his fnndamental  sdenoo  or  "logic,** 
Rinoe  It  belongs  nthor,  ma  lU  dellnition  Bnffldontly  shoira,  to  the  adonoo  of  ^ixlt;  tut  some  thingB  which 
Hc«ol  indadoe  In  lofgiQ  would  find  their  appropriate  pUoe  in  natond  philoat^hy.  The  HcgeUan  dcvdopmcnft 
oC  thin  lait  part  ia  orerywhoro  obaoorod  by  its  wavering  between  tho  character  o(  a  doctrine  o(  forma,  which 
pertain  only  to  the  thinking  mind,  as  sodk,  or  to  nature,  as  sadi,  and  that  of  a  doolrtne  of  foons  belooghig 
to  all  natural  and  apiritoal  reality. 

t  But  In  reality  tliis  dlffbrcnoo  can  be  apcdfled  aa  foOowt:  tho  coaception  of  being  Is  obtained  \ij 
abstmoting  all  difleronoo  in  tho  objects  of  true  oonoeptioDS,  and  retaining  only  what  ia  identical  In 
them ;  while  in  terming  tho  conception  of  nothing,  the  former  proooaa  is  carried  one  step  farther,  and  abstract 
tion  is  also  made  of  the  identical  itself.  In  Uko  manner  all  the  fonowing  steps  of  the  Hegelian  dialectio  may 
bo  refuted  by  sharp  distinctions,  firmly  held  Cast,  and  the  immanent  onward  motion  er  development  of  pore 
thooght  may  be  shown  to  be  lUosory ;  but  It  miqr  snfhce  to  refer  on  this  point  to  Tkcnddcnboxy  azul  othcta. 
Cf.  also  my  «Sy«'.  </  £<v'o,  %%  SI,  76-^  SX    [TronsL  IxnmL,  1^.] 
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with  nc^^iion,  or  beixig  with  a  determination  which  is  immediate  or  which  ia^  or,  in  still 
other  words,  being  with  a  qnality.  Determinate  being,  as  in  this  its  determination 
reflected  into  itself,  is  a  something  Determinate  or  simply  Something.  The  basis  of 
all  determination  Ib  n^ation  (and  Hegel  cites  with  approval  Spinoza's  principle :  amnis 
negatio  est  determinatio),  Qoality,  in  its  character  as  Mng  determination — determina- 
tian  which  is,  in  distinction  from  the  n^^tion  contained  in,  bnt  distingoished  from  it 
— 18  Reality ;  but  the  negation  is  no  longer  the  abstract  nothing,  bnt  alterii^,  the  being 
other.  The  being  of  qnality,  as  snch,  in  oppositiQn  to  its  relation  to  some  Other,  is  its 
being  per  se  [Anaiehsein].  Something  becomes  Other-thing,  because  otherness  is  a 
moment  in  Something,  and  this  other  which  it  becomes,  as  a  new  something  becomes 
in  torn  still  other ;  but  this  progress  in  infinitum  is  arrested  by  the  contradiction  that 
the  finite  is  at  once  something,  and  the  other  corresponding  to  this  something ;  and  the 
contradiction  is  removed  by  the  consideration,  that  the  something  in  passing  over  into 
its  other  only  comes  t(^ther  with  itself,  or  becomes  the  other  of  that  other ;  this  rela- 
tion of  something  to  itself  in  passing  over  into  its  other  and  in  its  other  is  the  true 
infinitade,  the  restoration  of  being  as  negation  of  negation,  or  being-f  or-self  [independ- 
ent being].  With  being-f  or-self  the  qualification  of  idealil^  is  introduced.  The  truth 
of  the  finite  is  its  ideality.  This  ideality  of  the  finite  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
philosophy,  and  every  true  philosophy  is  therefore  Idealism.  IdeaJii^,  as  the  true 
infinitade,  is  the  solution  of  the  logical  antagonism  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
(of  the  understanding),  which,  placed  beside  the  finite,  is  itself  only  one  of  two  finites. 
The  momenta  of  being-for-self  are  the  one,  the  many,  and  relation  (in  the  form  of 
attraotlon  and  repulsion).  (Quality,  owing  to  the  lack  of  difference  between  the  many 
ones,  passes  over  into  its  opposite.  Quantity.  In  the  category  of  quantity  the  rela- 
tion of  being,  determinate  being,  and  being-f  or-self ,  is  repeated  as  pure  quantity,  quan- 
tum, and  intensive  magnitude,  or  degree.  The  externality  of  quantum  to  itself  in  its 
determinate,  independent  being  constitutes  its  quality.  Quantum  thus  posited  as  a 
function  of  itself  is  quantitative  relation.  The  quantitative  itself  in  its  externality  is 
relation-to-self,  or,  being-f  or-self  is  here  united  with  indifference  as  to  all  detenmna- 
tions,  and  in  this  sense  the  quantitative  is  Measure.  Measure  is  qualitative  quantum, 
the  Tudisy  of  qualify  and  quantity.  In  this  xndty  Being  in  its  immediate  (unmediated) 
form  is  sublated,  and  thereby  Essence  is  posited. 

Essence  is  sublated  being,  or  being  mediated  with  itself,  reflected  into  itself  by 
negation.  To  essence  belong  the  qualifications  of  pure  reflection,  especially  identity, 
difference,  and  ground  (or  reason).  The  logical  principles  of  identify  and  difference,  as 
one-sided  abstractions,  through  which  an  independent  character  is  given  to  mere  momenta 
of  tmtih,  are  tainted  with  untruth ;  the  speculative  truth  is  the  identify  of  identity  and 
difference,  as  involved  in  the  conception  of  ground  or  reaeon.  Essence  is  the  ground  of 
existence ;  in  existence  the  form  of  directness  or  immediacy  [non-mediation]  is  restored, 
or  existence  is  the  restoration  of  being,  in  so  far  as  it  results  from  the  '^  sublation^'  of 
that  by  which  being  was  previously  [in  the  logico-dialectical  development]  mediated. 
Totalily,  or  the  development  of  the  qualifications  of  ground  and  existence  in  one  sub* 
ject,  constitutes  the  Thing.  A  ^'  thing-in-itself ,"  according  to  Hegel,  is  an  abstraction ; 
it  is  the  mere  reflection  of  the  thing  into  itself — ^in  distinction  from  its  reflection  into 
Other,  by  virtue  of  which  it  has  attributes—and  conceived  as  the  unqualified  basis  of 
these  attributes.*    The  existence  of  things  involves  the  contradiction  between  subsist- 

*  Hcgd  here  gives  to  this  EAntfam  expreaaion  an  filtered  slgniflcatioD,  altbongh  daiming  to  report  the 
l^wntfan  Bignlflcation.  Kant  did  not  understand  hy  the  **  thlng-in-itseU  "  the  thing  without  its  attribntes  and 
import  from  uM  relations  whatever,  but  only  the  thing  as  it  is  apart  from  a  apooifled  relation,  namely,  aptat 
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ence  in  self  and  reflection  into  other,  or  between  matter  and  form ;  in  this  oonizadie- 
tion  existence  ia  Manifestation  or  Phenomenon.  Essence  mnst  manifest  itBcll  Im- 
mediate being,  as  distingnished  from  essence,  is  appearance ;  deyeloped  appearing  is 
manifestation,  or  tho  phenomenon.  The  essence  is  therefore  not  behind  or  tnmacen- 
dent  to  the  phenomenon,  bnt,  on  the  contrar/,  because  it  is  the  essence  which  exists, 
existence  is  phenomenaL  The  phenomenon  is  the  truth  of  being,  and  is  a  determina- 
tion of  richer  content  than  being,  in  so  fiir  as  it  contains  united  in  itself  the  momentd 
of  reflection  into  self  and  into  other,  whereas  being  or  immediacy  is  the  unrelated  and 
defective.  But  the  deficiency  of  the  phenomenal  is  that  it  is  so  broken  in  itself,  havin^f 
its  support  not  in  itself,  which  deficiency  is  remedied  in  the  next  higher  category,  that 
of  Reality.  It  was  KanVs  merit,  says  Hegel,  that  he  apprehended  that  to  which  the 
common  consciousness  ascribes  being  and  independence  as  purely  phenomenal ;  but  he 
incorrectly  conceived  the  phenomenal  in  the  purely  subjective  sense,  and  distinguished 
from  it  ^'  the  abstract  essence,"*  under  the  name  of  the  thing-in-itself ;  Fichte,  in  his 
subjective  idealism,  erroneously  confined  men  within  an  impenetrable  circle  of  purely 
subjective  representations ;  it  is,  rather,  the  proper  nature  of  the  immediately  objective 
wodd  to  be  only  phenomenal  and  not  fixedly  and  independently  existing.  The  unity 
of  essence  and  existence,  or  of  inner  and  outer,  when  it  has  become  immediate,  is 
reality ;  to  it  belong  the  relations  of  substantiality,  causality,  and  reciprocity.  Bed- 
procity  is  infinite  negative  relation  to  self.  But  this  reciprocal  motion,  which  remains 
thus  with  itself,  or  essence  which  has  returned  to  being,  the  latter  considered  in  the 
sense  of  simple  immediapy,  is  the  Conception. 

The  Conception  is  the  unity  of  being  and  essence,  the  truth  of  substance,  the  Free, 
as  independent  [funichseiende],  substantial  power.  The  subjective  conception  develops 
itself  (1)  as  the  conception  as  such,  which  includes  in  itself  the  momenta  of  universality, 
particularity,  and  singularily ;  (2)  as  the  judgment  in  which  (a)  the  conception  is  posited 
as  particular,  and  (b)  is  separated  into  its  momenta,  and  (o)  the  Bingnlar  is  exhibited  as 
related  to  the  universal ;  and,  finally,  (3)  as  the  ^llogism,  which  is  the  unity  of  con- 
ception and  judgment,  being  conception  as  the  simple  identity  into  which  the  formal 
differences  of  the  judgment  have  returned,  and  judgment,  in  so  far  as  it  is  also  posited 
in  reality,  i  «.,  in  the  difference  of  its  detemunations  [the  Terms  of  the  Syllogism]. 
The  syllogism  is  the  rational  and  all  that  is  rational  is  q^llogistic ;  it  is  the  orbit  in  which 
the  dialectical  development  of  the  ideal  mameTUa  of  the  Beal  revolvea  The  reoHsation 
of  the  conception  in  the  syllogism  as  totality  re-entered  into  itself,  is  the  Objective.  Tho 
objective  conception  passes  through  the  momenta :  Mechanism,  Chcmism,  and  Teleology 
(which  must  each  be  here  tmderstood  not  in  the  special  sense  peculiar  to  their  use  in 
natural  science,  but  in  the  general  metaphysical  sense).  In  the  realization  of  the  End 
or  Aim,  the  conception  declares  itself  as  the  intrinsic  [an  sieJi  seiende]  essence  of  the 
Objective.  The  unity  of  the  conception  and  of  its  reality,  the  intrinsic  unity  of  tho 
subjective  and  objective,  posited  as  independent  (as  being  for  self),  is  the  Idea.  The 
movnenta  of  the  Idea  ore  life,  cognition,  and  the  absolute  Idea ;  the  absolute  Idea  is 
the  pure  form  of  the  conception,  perceiving  its  content  as  itself,  the  self -knowing  truth, 
the  absolute  and  all  truth,  the  self -thinking  Idea  as  thinking  or  logical  Idea.  The 
absolute  freedom  of  the  Idea  is  that  it  not  merely  passes  over  into  life,  and  not  merely, 

from  ita  reflection  in  our  oonscioofmcss  (more  portiGuIarly,  apart  from  tho  immodiatc,  anto-critical  oonsdoo** 
ncae,  as  dotermlned  or  guided  by  scnae-ixTrocpUon  and  dogmatic  thought).  Gf .  in  my  SffStem  of  Loffic^  1 40. 
tho  obeerrations  on  tho  difference  between  the  antitheses:  Thing-in-itadf  and  Appcoranoc  (plienomcnsn), 
and  Essence  and  tho  Manifestation  of  Essence. 

*  Bat  thi%  as  above  shown,  vraa  not  Kant^s  meaning. 
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in  the  form  of  finite  knowledge,  makes  life  to  a/ppea/r  in  iiself ,  bat  that  in  the  absoluto 
truth  of  itself  it  determiaes  freely  to  emit  from  itself  the  mament  of  its  particularity 
or  of  its  first  determination  and  self-extemalization  [ot/iemess^  Atidersseiii],  or  the  iin- 
mediate  [non-mediatedj  Idea,  in  the  form  of  Natare,  which  is  the  reflection  of  tho 
Idea.     Tho  Idea  as  Being,  or  the  Idea  being  [d£6  seiende  Idee] ,  is  Natare. 

Natnre  is  the  Idea  in  the  form  of  otherness,  or  of  self -alienation.  It  is  the  reflex 
of  spirit,  the  absolute  in  its  immediate  definite-being  [Daeein],  The  Idea rons  through 
a  series  of  stages,  from  its  abstract  being-ont-of-self  in  space  and  time  to  the  being-in- 
self  of  iiidividuality  in  the  animal  organism,  their  sacoession  depending  on  the  progres- 
aiye  realization  of  the  tendency  to  beiug-for-self ,  or  to  sabjectiyity.  Its  leading  momenta 
ve  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  organic  prooesses.  In  gravity  the  Idea  is  dischaiged 
into  a  body,  the  members  of  which  are  the  free  celestial  bodies ;  then  externality  is 
developed  inwards  into  attributes  and  qualities,  which,  belonging  to  an  individual 
nnity,  haye  in  the  Chemical  Process  an  immanent  and  physical  motion;  in  vitality, 
finally,  gravity  is  dischaiged  into  members,  in  which  subjective  unity  remains.  This 
suooession  is  not  oonoeived  by  H^gel  as  a  temporal  one,  for  only  spirit,  he  says,  has 
history,  while  in  nature  all  forms  are  contemporaneous ;  the  higher,  which  in  the  dia- 
lectical development  is  the  later,  but  which  is  the  ideal  priua  of  the  lower,  la  only  in 
spiritual  life  chronologically  later. 

The  death  of  mere  immediate,  particular  life  is  the  birth  of  Spirit.  Spirit  is  the 
being-with-self  [B^isichsein]  of  the  Idea,  or  the  Idea  returning  from  its  self -alienation 
to  self.  Its  development  is  the  gradual  advance  from  natural  determinateness  to  free- 
dom.    Its  momenta  are  subjective,  objective,  and  absolute,  spirit. 

Subjective  spirit,  in  its  immediate  blending  with  natural  determinateness,  or  the  soul 
in  its  relation  to  the  body,  is  the  subject  of  Anthropology.  Phenomenology,  as  tho* 
second  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Subjective  Spirit,  considers  the  manifestations  of  spirit  at 
the  stage  of  reflection,  in  sensuour  consoiousneas,  perception,  understanding,  self -con- 
sciousness, and  reason.  Peydhology  considers  spirit  as  intelligence  (theoretical),  will 
(practical),  and  ethicality  (free).  Intelligence  finds  itself  determined,  but  posits  that 
which  it  find^  as  its  own,  when  it  comprehends  that  the  universe  is  the  sell-realizing  end 
of  reason.  To  thss  comprehension  it  arrives  by  the  way  of  praxis,  in  which  character 
is  determined  by  will.  The  uniiiy  of  willing  and  thinking  is  the  energy  of  self -determin- 
ing freedom.  The  essence  of  ethicality  [social  morality,  SUUiohkeU]  is,  that  the  will 
follow  only  ends  of  universal,  rational  scope. 

The  doctrine  of  Objective  Spirit  relates  to  the  forms  in  which  free  will  is  objectified. 
The  product  of  free  will,  as  an  objective  actuality,  is  legal  Bight.  Eight  is  an  actualiza- 
tion of  freedom,  and  is  opposed  only  to  the  *  arbitrary.  Bight  as  such,  or  formal  and 
abstract  right,  in  which  free  will  is  immediate,  includes  the  right  of  property,  treaty 
right,  and  penid  right.  Property  is  the  definite-being  [Ikuem]  which  the  person  gives 
to  his  freedom ;  the  treaty  is  the  confluence  of  two  wills  in  a  common  will ;  penal  right 
is  right  against  injustice  (un-right) ;  and  punishment  is  the  restoration  of  right  as  nega- 
tion 'of  its  negation.  After  formal  right  comes,  as  the  second  stage,  morality,  or  tho 
win  reflected  into  itself,  the  will  in  its  self-determination  as  conscience ;  while  the 
third  stage  is  the  ethical  stage,  in  which  the  individual  recognizes  himself  as  one  with 
the  ethical  substance,  viz. :  with  the  family,  the  civil  society,  and  the  State.  Tho 
State  IB  the  actuality  of  the  ethical  idea;  the  self-conscious  ethical  substance,  or 
ethical  spirit  developed  into  oiganized  actuality;  spirit,  which  is  present  in  the 
world;  the  divine  will,  as  present  spirit,  unfolding  itself  into  the  actual  shape  and 
organization  of  a  world.  In  tho  constitutional  monarchy,  the  political  form  of  tho 
16 
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modem  world,  tho  formfi  which  in  the  ancienfc  wodd  belonged. to  v&rioas  wholes,  viz.  . 
atitoGracy,  aziatociaoy,  demoozaoj,  aie  degraded  to  momenta  :  the  monarch  is  One ;  in 
his  person  the  personaliiy  of  the  State  is  actoal ;  he  is  the  chief  in  all  cases  of  formal 
decision.    In  the  administration  of  his  government  Some,  and  in  legislation,  as  far  as 
the  different  classes  participate  in  it,  the  Many  are  joined  with  him.    The  institution 
of  classes  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  formal  freedom  may  obtain  itu 
right ;  and  the  jnry  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  right  of  sabjective  self -conscionsness 
may  be  satisfied.    The  principal  weight,  however,  is  laid  by  Hegel,  not  on  the  subjec- 
tive self-determination  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  reasoned  structure  of  the  State,  on 
the  architectonic  of  its  rationality.    His  political  philosophy  seeks  to  demonstrate  the 
rationality  of  the  actual  State,  and  is  aooomi>amed  with  a  sharp  critioism  of  those  who, 
relying  on  a  reflection  and  a  sentiment  founded  on  a  subjective  conviction  of  superior 
knowledge,  take  pleasure  in  proposing  empty  ideals.    The  histoiy  of  the  world,  which 
Hegel  conceives  substantially  as  identical  with  political  history,  is  viewed  by  him  as  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  freedom.    It  is  the  discipline  which 
overcomes  the  untractableness  of  the  natural  will,  and  leads  through  substantial  free- 
dom to  subjective  freedom.    The  Orient  knew  and  knows  only  that  One  is  free,  the  Greek 
and  Boman  world  that  Some  are  free,  the  German  world  that  All  are  free.   The  history 
of  the  world  begins  in  the  East,  but  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  light  of  seLf-conaoiousnesB 
rises.    In  the  substantial  shapes  assumed  by  the  Oriental  empires  all  rational  qualifica- 
tions are  present,  but  so  that  the  subjects  remain  only  accidents.    Oriental  histoxy 
represents  the  childhood  of  humanity.    The  Grecian  mind  corresponds  to  the  period 
of  youth.    Here  is  fiist  developed  the  empire  of  subjective  freedom,  but  only  under  the 
cover  of  substantial  freedom.    This  union  of  social  morality  and  subjective  will  is  the 
empire  of  freedom  under  tho  form  of  beauty,  for  here  the  Idea  is  united  with  a  i^asUo 
shape,  just  as  in  a  work  of  fine  art  the  sensuous  bears  the  impress  and  is  the  expression 
of  the  spiritual     This  is  the  time  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  quickly  passing  bloom. 
In  the  natural  unity  of  the  individual  with  the  universal  end  lies  ii^e  natural,  substan- 
tial ethicality,  to  which  Socrates  opposed  moralily,  which  latter  depends  on  the  reflec- 
tive self-determination  of  the  Snlyject;  it  was  necessary  that  substantial  ethicality 
should  become  involved  in  a  straggle  with  subjective  freedom,  in  oader  that  it  might 
form  itself  into  free  ethicality.    The  Roman  Empire  represents  the  age  of  manhood  in 
history.    It  is  the  empire  of  abstract  universalily.    Individuals  are  sacrificed  to  the 
universal  end  of  the  State ;  but  they  receive  as  a  compensation  the  universality  of 
themselves,  i,  «.,  personality,  by  the  development  of  private  right.    The  like  fate  falls 
upon  the  nations.    The  pain  of  the  loss  of  national  independence  drives  the  spirit  back 
into  its  innermost  depths ;  it  forsakes  the  wodd  from  which  its  gods  have  been  banished, 
and  begins  the  life  of  interiority.     The  absolute  will  and  the  will  of  the  individual 
become  ona    In  the  German  world  prevails  the  consciousness  of  reconciliation.    At 
first  the  spirit  is  still  satisfied  in  its  interiority,  and  the  secular  is  left  to  be  cared  for  by 
those  who  are  barbarous  and  arbitrary;  but  at  last  the  Principle  itself  shapes  itself  to 
concrete  reality,  in  which  the  Subject  is  united  with  the  substance  of  the  spirit.    The 
realization  of  the  conception  of  freedom  is  the  goal  of  the  world^s  history.  Its  develop- 
ment is  the  true  theodicy. 

Absolute  Spirit,  or  religion  in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  as  the  unity  of  subjec- 
tive and  objective  spirit,  is  realised  in  the  objective  form  of  intuition  or  of  immediate 
sensuous  knowledge,  as  art,  in  the  subjective  form  of  feeling  and  imagination,  as  reli- 
gion in  the  narrower  sense,  and,  finally,  in  the  subjective-objective  form  of  pure  thought, 
US  philosophy.    The  beautifal  is  the  absolute  in  sensuous  existence,  tho  actuality  of 
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the  Idea  in  the  fonn  of  limited  manifestation.  Symbolio,  daaslcal,  and  romantlo  art 
ore  distingnished  by  the  yaxying  relation  in  which  they  present  idea  and  material  In 
symbolio  art,  above  which,  notably,  the  Orientals  oould  not  rise,  the  form  is  nnable 
folly  to  penetrate  and  permeate  the  material.  In  daasical  beaniy,  and  pre-eminently 
in  Grecian  art,  the  ideal  content  is  completely  discharged  into  sensuous  existence. 
Classical  art  dissolvecr  itself  negatiyely  in  the  satire,  the  artistic  product  of  the  Boman 
world,  internally  rent  and  decaying,  and  poeitiyely  in  the  romantic  art  of  the  Christian 
period.  Bomantio  art  is  founded  on  the  predoiqinance  of  the  spiritual  element,  on 
depth  of  feeling  and  spirit,  on  the  infinitude  of  subjectiYity.  It  is  art  going  out  of  and 
rising  above  itself,  yet  retaining  the  form  of  art.  The  system  of  the  arts  (architecture; 
sculpture;  music,  painting,  and  poetiy)  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  of  art.  Poe- 
try, as  the  highest  of  the  arts,  takes  the  totality  of  all  forms  up  into  itself.  Religion 
is  the  form  which  absolute  truth  assumes  for  the  representative  consciousness,  or  for 
feeling,  representation,  and  the  reflecting  understanding,  and  hence  for  all  men.  The 
stadia  of  religion  in  its  historical  development  are :  1.  The  natural  religions  of  the 
Orient,  in  which  God  is  conceived  as  a  natural  substance ;  3.  The  religions  in  which 
God  is  viewed  as  Subject,  in  particular,  the  Jewish  religion,  or  the  religion  of  sublim- 
ity;  the  Greek,  or  the  religion  of  beauty;  and  the  Boman,  or  the  religion  of  utility 
or  adaptation;  8.  The  absolute  religion,  which  recognizes  God  at  once  in  his  self- 
alienation  in  finitude  and  in  his  unity  with  the  finite  or  his  life  in  the  reconciled  com- 
munity or  church.  The  divine  Idea  unfolds  itself  in  three  forms :  These  are  (1)  Being 
eternally  in  and  with  itself,  the  form  of  universality,  God  in  his  eternal  idea  in  and  for 
himself,  the  kingdom  of  the  Father ;  (2)  the  form  of  manifestation,  of  particulazisation, 
Being-f  or-Other  in  physical  nature  and  in  the  finite  spirit,  the  eternal  idea  of  God  in 
the  element  of  consciousness  and  mental  representation,  the  moment  of  difference,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son ;  and  (3)  the  form  of  return  out.  of  manifestation  into  self,  the  pro- 
oess  of  reconciliation,  the  Idea  in  the  sphere  of  the  religious  community  or  the  king- 
dom of  the  Spirit.  The  true  sense  of  the  proofs  of  God's  eziBtence  is  that  in  them  the 
human  spirit  rises  to  God,  and  that  they  are  intended  to  express  this  movement  for 
thought.  The  cosmological  and  teleological  proofs  proceed  from  the  being  to  the  con- 
ception of  God,  the  ontological,  conversely,  from  conception  to  being.  Philosophy  is 
the  thinking  of  absolute  truth,  the  self -thinking  Idea,  self -knowing  truUi,  self -compre- 
hending reason.  Philosophical  knowledge  is  the  conception  of  art  and  religion  known 
and  comprehended  in  thought.  The  true  systematic  development  of  philosophy  and 
its  historical  development  take  place  in  essentially  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  a  pro- 
gress from  the  most  abstract  to  ever  richer  and  more  concrete  cognitions  of  truth. 
The  phUoBophies  of  the  Eleatics,  of  Heraditus,  and  of  the  Atomists  correspond  with 
pure  being,  becoming,  and  being-f  or-self  or  independent  being ;  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
corresponds  with  the  categories  of  essence,  Aristotle's  with  the  conception,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  with  thought  as  totality  or  the  concrete  Idea,  and  the  philosophy 
of  modem  times  with  the  Idea  as  spirit  or  the  self -knowing  Idea.  The  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy occupies  the  stand-point  of  consciousness,  the  Kantian  and  Fiohtean  philosophies 
occupy  that  of  self -consciousness,  and  the  newest  philosophy  (Schelling's  and  Hegel's) 
occupies  the  stand-point  of  reason,  or  of  subjectivity  as  identical  with  substance  in  the 
form  of  intellectual  intuition  with  Sohelling,  and  in  that  of  pure  thought  or  absolute 
knowledge  with  Hegel.  The  prindples  of  all  previous  systems  are  contained  as  sub- 
lated  miomenta  in  the  absolute  philosophy.* 

*  What  was  said  In  Vol.  I.,  f  4,  of  the  truth  hi  fandamental  oonooptlon  and  th«  grandnoes  In  its  dotoilod 
elaboration— notwithstandiDK  much  that  ia  cxnggcratod,  arbitrary,  and  distortfld— of  Begori  view  of  the  hlj- 
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§  130.  FriedricH  Ernst  Daniel  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834),  a  con- 
temporary of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  the  first  and  last  of  whom 
he  snrvived,  and  incited  especially  by  the  study  of  Kant,  Spinoza,  and 
Plato,  modified  the  Kantian  philosophy,  attempting  to  do  equal  justice 
to  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic  elements  contained  in  it  Space  and 
time  are  viewed  by  Schleiermacher  as  forms  of  the  existence  of  things 
themselves  and  not  merely  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  In  like 
manner  Schleiermacher  concedes  to  the  Categories  validity  for  things 
themselves.  The  act  of  apprehension,  he  teaches,  depends  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  senses,  through  which  the  being  of  things  is  taken  up  into 
our  consciousness.  The  doctrine  that  the  affection  of  the  senses  is  a 
condition  of  knowledge,  which  doctrine  E^t  had  inconsequently  as- 
sumed, and  Fichte,  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency,  had  in  vain 
sought  to  disprove,  is  in  logical  agreement  with  the  whole  of  Schleier- 
macher's  doctrine,  since  with  him  space,  time,  and  causality  are  not 
merely  forms  of  a  phenomenal  world  existing  solely  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  percipient  Subject,  but  are  also  forms  of  the  objective, 
real  world  which  confronts  him  and  conditions  his  knowledge.  In 
thought,  which  elaborates  the  content  of  external  and  internal  expe- 
rience, or  m  the  "mteUectual  function"  which  supplemente  the  "or- 
ganic function,"  Schleiermacher  detects,  with  Kant,  the  element  of 
spontaneity,  which  is  combined  in  man  with  receptivity,  or  the  d  priori 
element  of  knowledge  which  co-operates  with  the  empirical  factor. 
Through  this  theory  of  cognition  Schleiermacher  avoids  the  a  priori 
narrowness  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic.  The  plurality  of  coexisting  ob 
jects  and  of  successive  processes  in  nature  and  mind  constitute  a  imity 
which  is  not  invented  by  the  mind,  but  has  true  reality,  and  includes 
object  and  subject  As  being  a  real  unity,  the  world  of  manifold  ex- 
istence constitutes  an  articulate  whole.  The  totality  of  all  existing 
things  is  the  world ;  the  unity  of  the  universe  is  the  Deity.  Whatever 
aflSrmations  are  made  with  reference  to  the  Deity  must  be  either  nega- 
tive or  figurative  and  anthropomorphitic.  A  reciprocity  of  influences 
exerted  and  received  unites  all  the  parts  of  the  universe.  Every  part, 
therefore,  is  both  active  and  passive.    With  himian  activity  is  con- 

tory  of  philoaophy,  can  bo  cxiondccl  in  essentially  the  euno  sense  to  his  whole  qretem.  Decidedly  as  Hegd 
rejects  In  principle  cvoiy  fonn  of  dnalism,  yet,  in  tho  method  of  his  system  which  elevates  dialectical  oon- 
Irtxnction  in  oppodtion  to  empiricism  to  an  independent  power  and  separates  "  pure  thought "  from  its  cmiriri* 
cal  basis,  he  really  sets  np  a  dnalism,  which  is  not  removed  by  the  supplementary  refterenoe  made  to  expe- 
rience. Tho  same  justice  has  not  been  done  by  Hegel  to  the  realistic  side  of  the  Tranrian  philosophy  aa  to 
tho  idealistic  side.  Hence  tho  greater  prominence,  and,  in  many  cases,  tho  one-sided  exaggeration,  given  to 
the  former  side  in  iwiit  Iloj^clian  philobophy. 
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nected  the  feeling  of  freedom,  and  with  passibility  that  of  dependence. 
"With  reference  to  the  Infinite,  as  the  unity  of  the  universe,  man  has  a 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  In  this  feeling  religion  has  its  root, 
lieligioos  ideas  and  dogmas  are  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  as  such  are  specifically  distinguished  from  scientific 
speculation,  which  strives  to  reproduce  in  subjective  consciousness  the 
world  of  objective  reality.  He  who  seeks  to  transform  dogmas  into 
philosophemes,  or  to  philosophize  in  theology,  mistakes  the  limits  both 
of  philosophy  and  theology ;  only  a  formal  use  can  be  made  of  phi- 
losophy in  theology.  '  Philosophy  should  not  be  made  the  servant  of 
theology,  nor  theology  of  philosophy ;  each  is  free  within  its  own  limits. 
Schleiermacher's  attention  was  directed  not  only  to  dialectic — ^which 
includes  with  him  speculative  theology — and  philosophical  ethics,  but 
also  to  Christian  dogmatics  and  Christian  ethics.  In  the  place  of  Kant's 
too  narrow  conception  of  duty,  by  which  the  specific  and  variable  is 
sacrificed  to  the  universal,  Schleiermacher  substituted  the  doctrine  that 
each  one's  duty  varies  according  to  his  individuality.  Schleiermacher's 
ethics  includes  the  doctrines  of  goods,  of  virtue,  and  of  duties.  In  the 
highest  good,  which  he  defines  as  the  supreme  unity  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  Schleiermacher  finds  the  ethical  end  of  man,  in  duty  the  law 
of  advancement  towards  this  end,  and  in  virtue  the  moving  force. 
Schleiermacher's  ethics  is  predominantly  doctrine  of  goods.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Schleiermacher  more  expressly  defines '  and  formulates, 
on  the  one  hand  the  opposition,  and  on  the  other,  the  union  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  most  resembles  Schelling's  manner,  in  his  philosophy  of 
identity.  In  point  of  ideal  content,  systematic  division,  and  terminolo- 
gy, Schleiermacher's  system  was  not  developed  by  him  into  a  thorough- 
ly finished  and  all-including  whole,  and  is,  therefore,  far  inferior  in 
formal  perfection  to  Hegel's,  and  also  to  Herbart's  system ;  but  it  is 
free  from  many  defects  of  narrowness  which  are  inseparably  involved 
in  these  systems,  and  in  its  still  largely  unfinished  form  is  more 
capable  than  any  other  post-Kantian  philosophy  of  a  pure  develop- 
ment, by  which  the  various  defects  of  other  systems  may  be  remedied. 

Sohldermacher's  Works  have  been  published  In  three  Scries :  1.  Works  on  Theology ;  2.  Sermons ;  8. 
FhDoflophlcal  and  MiseeUaneoos  Writings,  Berlin,  1836-64.  The  third  scries  contains  the  following  volumes : 
I.  OrtmdUnteth  etner  Krit4k  der  biaherigen  Stttenlehre;  Monologe;  vertrauU  Bri^e  &>er  F.  SehlegeTs 
Ludnde;  OeOanken  fiber  Univenitdten  1m  deutschen  Stnne,  etc.  11.  Pkiloa,  u.  verm.  8chr{ften.  IIL 
Jieden  und  Abh.^  der  K,  AcadenUe  derWUi.  vorgetragen^  au$  Schi:t  hanOachr.  NachL  hr»g.  von  L,  Joncu, 
IV.  1.  Oeack,  der  PMtoe,^  krag.  von  JET  RiUer,  IV.  S.  JHaleUk,  hreg,  von  L.  Jonas.  V.  Entuntr/  einea 
Syatema  der  BtttmOehre,  hrag.  von  A.  Schweiaer,  VL  Pauchologity  krag.  von  George.  VII.  AeatheUl^  hrag. 
von  C.  Lommataach.  VIII.  Die  Lehre  vom  Staat^  hrag.  von  Chr.  A.  JJnmdia.  IX.  ErxMiungalehre, 
hrsg.  von  C.  Platz.    A  brief  compilatioa  of  pithy  extracts  Irom  Schleiermaoher^a  works,  well  adapted  for  on 
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IntBodnotkn  to  the  latter,  ue  the  Xdatfn,  B^/leaaanen  und  BemuktMngen  out  SeMeUt  Werken^  ed.  by  L. 
▼,  T^uiflitollft,  Beriin,  1864  Of  Schleiearmachet'B  Ufa  and  penonal  relations  his  oopions  caneepoDdeace  far- 
nlahos  the  moat  tmslwurthy  inf  onnattoa.  The  lettara  wfaish  passed  between  him  and  J.  Chr.  Gaas  have  been 
pnbUshed  by  the  lattet's  son,  W.  Gass,  with  a  biographical  preface,  Berl.,  1863.  All  of  Bchleifennacher'B  oor- 
reipoiidenoe^  which  has  been  presexred  and  is  of  general  interest^  has  been  edited  and  poblished  bj  Lodwig 
Jonas,  and,  after  his  death,  by  wnh.  Dilthey,  tmder  the  title :  Aut  ScJUetermatAer's  Ldfm,  in  Brl^en.  VoL 
L :  nam  SohL*s  childhood  tiOl  hii  appointment  at  Halle,  in  October,  1804,  Berlin,  1868, 9d  ed.,  1860 ;  YoL  H.: 
Till  his  death,  which  occoned  Feb.  12,  1834,  Berlin,  1868,  9d  ed.,  1860;  YoL  UL :  Schl.'s  oomq[xmdcnoe 
with  friends  tin  his  removal  to  Halle,  chiefly  with  Friedr.  and  Aug.  WOh.  Schlegi^  Berlin,  1861 ;  YoL  lY. : 
8chL*8  ktten  to  Brlmdmann,  oorreqxmdenoe  with  his  friends  from  1804  to  1834,  Memoirs,  ^^DkUog  Hber  doM 
AnHdruUge^^  BeriewB,  Berlin,  1868.  A  short  antobiography  of  ScfaL,  extending  to  April,  1794,  is  given  in  YoL 
I.,  pp.  8-16i  A  oomprehenrive  blogiaphical  work  on  ScfaL  (by  WUh.  Dilthey)  has  followed.  Of  those  who 
have  treated  of  SohL's  phUoaophical  and  theological  doctrines,  we  may  mmtiftn  in  particolsr :  Ohr.  JoL 
Bnuiisa,  Ueber  8chl.U  Otaubenalehre,  Berlin,  1834 ;  G.  Boeenkranz,  KriUk  der  SchieUrmachei'Khen  Gktu- 
bemlehire,  Kanjg8ber&  1886;  Hartenstehx,  De  etkicea  a  Schl, propotOct  jitnOamenio,  Leips.,  1837 ;  cL  also 
oocaaioDal  passages  in  H.^b  EtkOt ;  Day.  Friedr.  Stranss,  ScJUaerm.  und  Daub  In  ihrer  Bedeutung  fSr  die 
Tneoloffie  unaerer  Zett^  in  the  BiiitUche  Jakrb.JUr  deuiache  WIm,  u.  Kunsit  1839;  repr.  in  CAarakieriaUken. 
und  XrUtkmi,  LeIps.,  1889;  SchaUer,  VorU  Hber  BchL^  Halle,  1844;  Weissenbocn,  Forlemnffen  fifter  ScM.*« 
DkOekUk  und  Dogmattk^  Lelps.,  1847-49 ;  F.  YorUnder,  Sckietermacker'tSttteniekre,  Marbnig,  1861 ;  Sigwart, 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  ErkennUesleAre  ujtd  der  paychologiachen  Voraueaetzungen  SdUetermachef'e  fttr 
die  Orundbegriffe  eetner  CRaubenalehre,,  in  the  Jahrh.  fOr  deutache  TheciogUy  ed.  by  liebner,  Domer,  Ehrcn- 
fenchter,  Landerar,  Palmer,  and  Weissftc&er,  YoL  IL,  1867,  pp.  967-897  and  8S9-804  (with  which  cL  Darner's 
rejoinder,  ftld.,  p.  400) ;  0.  A.  Anberlen,  ScMetermachar,  ein  CbarakterWd.  Basel,  1860;  E.  ZeUer,  Zum  13. 
Februar,  in  the  Freuaa,  Jahrt.,  HI.,  1869,  pp.  176-194,  reprinted  inZeDer's  Vortr.  «.  AbJUy  pp.  17S-S01 ;  Kail 
Schwaiz,  ackMermadier,  aeme  PeradnUchkeU  und  aetne  Theologie,  Ck)tha,  1861 ;  Bobertag,  ScJO,  ala  PhUo- 
aoph,  in  the  Prot.  SircAena.,  1861,  No.  47;  Sigwart^  Sehl.  in  aeinen  Beatehungen  «u  dem  AOenaum  der 
belden  aooegel  (Progr.  of  the  Bern,  at  Bhrnbenren),  Tttbingen,  1881 ;  Schlottmann,  Drei  Oe^»»er  (Schenfcd, 
Stahl,  and  Fhllippl)  dee  SchJeiermaeher^achen  BeUgionabeanf,  in  the  Deutache  ZeUackr,far  ckriaiL  WUa. 
«.  cMatl.  Leben,  N.  B.  IV.,  1861,  Oct ;  Wllh.  Dflthey,  SdU^apolitiadU  Geatnnung  und  WirlaamkeU,  in  the 
Preuaa.  Jahrb.,  X.,  1868;  OniL  DUthey,  De  prindptta  ethicea  ScAetermacheri  (Dlaa.  inaug,\  BerL,  18G4; 
Bnd.  T^xmayin,  8chl.'a  Ar\f&nge  Un  Schri/tateOem,  Bonn,  1864;  the  same,  Schleiermacher,  aetn  Leben  und 
Wirken,  Elbexfdd,  1868;  W.  Beyschlag,  BehL  ala  poHUacher  Charakter,  Berlin,  1886;  Bich.  r.  Klttlitx, 
SdOeiermachef'a  BUdungagang,  ein  biograpfOacher  VerawA,  Leipsic  1867 ;  Wflh.  Dilth^,  Ltben  Sehleter' 
maeher*a,  YoL  I.,  1887-70;  Daniel  Schenkd,  Friedr.  Sehleiermacher,  ein  Lebena-  und  CharakterbOd,  eur 
Erinnarung  an  den  91.  JTov.,  1768,  Blberfcld,  1868;  A.  Banr,  SdUetermaeher^a  cbriatUcAe  Lebenaanachauun. 
gen,  Ldpa.,  1868;  Frans  Hirach,  SchL  in  Oatpreuaaeny  in  the  Attpreuaa.  Monaiaackr.,  IV.,  No.  8, 1867; 
Bmil  Schttnsr,  S(M:a  BeUgUmabegriF  und  die  phOoa,  Vorauaaetsungen  deaaelben  (Inaug.  Dissert.),  Leipdc, 
1868;  P.  Schmidt,  JSpinoaa  und  Schlelermacher, die  GeacMchte  ihrer  Svateme  und  ihr  gegenaaUigea  Ver- 
Mttniaa,  Berlin,  186a  On  the  occasion  of  tiie  centennial  oeJebratlon  on  tho  21st  of  November,  1868,  ad- 
dieasee  and  works  on  Schleiarmacher  were  pnbUahed  by  M.  Baumgarten,  R.  Benfey,  Biedermann,  O.  Drey- 
dorfl,  L.  Dmicker,  Priokey,  L.  George,  Hagenbach,  Henke,  Kahnis,  Lipsius  (in  Hilgenfeld's  ZeUackr.  fUr 
wiaa,  2»«>to(;to),F.Nlt«s6h,  A.  Petersen,  Herm.  Reuter,  A.  Bnge,  H.  G.  Sack,B.O.  BchcUenbcrg,  »•  Bcht^- 
iBi,  L.  Bchultje,  Sigwart  (In  the  Jahrb.  fOr  deutache  TheoU>gie\  H-  SpOrrl,  Thomas,  Thomaen,  Treblln,  Th. 
Woltersdorf,  and  others.  Of.  also  works  and  opuscnles  by  Carl  Beck  (BeutUngen,  1869),  F.  Zachler  (Brsdan, 
1869),  Th.  Biaenlohr  (IXe  Idee  der  VoOtaachule  naeh  SMeierm,,  Stuttgard,  1862, 1869X  WUh.  Bender  (SehL^a 
phOoa,  ow««rteft«.  Dissert.,  Worms,  1888),  Ernst  Bratoschek  and  T.Hulsmann  (in  the  PiW^ 
n.,  1  and  9),  Kari  Steflensen  {DU  wiaaenach.  Bedeutung  Schleiermachet'a,  In  Gelser»s  MonatablattJUrinnera 
ZHtgeach.^  YoL  82,  Nov.,  1868),  P.  Leo  (SchL'apldloa.  Orundanachauung  nach  dem  metaphga.  ^^^^/^J^ 
"DiateWtt,"  Dissert,  Jena,  1868),  Th.  Hossbach  (fifcftl,  aeln  Leben  und  Wirken,  Berlin,  1868),  A.  Tweaten 
(Zur  Brinnerung  an  BOi,  [akad.  Vortrag],  Berlin,  1869X  0.  MIchelet  (Dw  StandpunU  ScbVa,  in  the 
Q^danka^  Vm.,  9, 1869).    lArto.  on  B.  in  Ohrist  Exam.  voL  68,  and  Westm.  Bev.  voL  86.— ZY*.] 

Friedrioh  Emgt  Daniel  Sohleiennaoher,  son  of  a  Reformed  clergyman,  was  bom  at 
Bredan,  Nov.  21, 1768.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  Moravian 
brethren,  and  their  form  of  faith  acquired  the  most  profound  influence  over  his  ^iritnal 
tendencies ;  an  inflnence  which  continued  indestructibly  to  assert  its  power,  even  when 
(from  his  nineteenth  year),  impelled  by  the  need  of  independent  examination,  he 
had  renounced  his  outward  connection  with  the  Moravians,  and  was  no  longer  able  to 
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approve  the  definite  eabstanoe  of  their  faith.  From  the  spring  of  1783  until  antmnn 
in  1785  he  was  educated  in  the  PcBdagogium  at  Nieeky;  thenoe  he  was  received  into 
the  Seminary  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Barby,  which  he  quitted  in  May,  1787.  After 
oompleting  the  theological  course  at  Halle,  he  occupied  (Oct.,  1790,  to  May,  1798)  a  po- 
sition as  teacher  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna-Schlobitten.  Soon  afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  ^^  Seminar  fur  gdefirU  Sehvlm  *'  at  BerUn,  which  was  under  Gedike^s  direc- 
tion. From  1794  to  1796  he  was  assistant  preacher  at  Landsberg  on  the  Warthe,  1796- 
1802  chaplain  at  the  Cfuirite-Haua  at  Berlin,  180^1804  court-chaplain  at  Stolpe,  and 
1804-1806  Professor  Extraordinarius  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  at  Halle  on  the 
Saale.  Being  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  to  give  up  this  last 
position,  he  occupied  himself  with  literary  labors,  and  co-operated  in  his  measure  with 
Fichte  and  other  patriotic  men  in  bracing  the  public  mind  for  the  work  of  a  future 
emancipation  of  the  Fatherland  from  foreign  domination.  From  1809  he  preached 
at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  in  Berlin.  On  the  founding  of  the  Berlin  University  he 
received  in  it  an  appointment  as  Professor  Ordinarma  of  Theology,  which  position  he 
retained  till  his  death  on  the  12th  of  February,  1834.  In  addition  to  hi^  courses  of 
theological  lectures  he  delivered  philosophical  lectures  on  various  branches  of  philoso- 
phy. He  became  early  familiar  with  the  Kantian  philosophy,  being  especially  occupied 
in  studying  and  criticising  it  in  the  decennium  1786-1796.  Subsequently  he  directed 
a  critical  attention  to  the  speculations  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  He  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Spinoza's  doctrine  (probably  in  the  year  1794)  through  Jacobrs  exposi- 
tion of  it  (1785).  Afterwards  he  interested  himself  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
of  earlier  philosophers.  His  attention  had  previously,  but  with  far  less  interest,  been 
directed  to  Aristotle.  Schleiermacher  developed  his  own  ideas  at  first  chiefly  in  the 
criticism  of  other  ^stems,  but  afterwards  proceeded  more  and  more  independently  and 
constructively.  In  181 7  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he 
wrote  a  series  of  opuscules  relating  mostly  to  Greek  philosophy.  In  the  year  1817  he  was 
President  of  the  Synod  assembled  at  Berlin  to  deliberate  on  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Beformed  Churches.  But  the  kind  of  imion  for  which  Schleiermacher  labored, 
namely,  the  free  union  of  the  two  Churches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  all  forms  of 
doctrine  and  cnltus,  provided  they  were  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  to 
be  determined  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  preachers  and  churches, 
was  radically  different  from  the  more  rigidly  legal,  and  doctrinal  union  which  was  in 
the  end  effected.  Schleiermacher*s  warning,  addressed  to  Minister  Von  Altenstein,  not 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  associated  in  history  with  the  corruption  of  the  true  idea  oi 
union,  was.  not  effectual  in  turning  him  from  the  course  finally  chosen  by  him,  but  was 
only  received  as  a  personal  insult  In  consequence  of  this  conflict,  and  owing  also  to 
his  liberal  political  activity,  previously  as  well  as  subsequently  to  this  period,  Schleier- 
macher experienced  as  constantly  the  disfavor  of  the  government  as  Hegel  enjoyed  its 
favor  and  active  support.  It  was  not  till  in  his  last  years  that,  through  the  mutual 
advices  of  both  parties,  friendly  relations  were  in  a  measure  restored.  As  preacher, 
University  Professor,  and  author,  Schleiermacher's  activity  was  extremely  varied  and 
salutary.  In  the  fields  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  ancient  learning,  his  labors  were 
broadly  stimulating,  intellectually  awakening,  and  indicating  new  paths.  ^'  Schleier- 
macher" (says  ZeUer  in  his  Vortr,  u.  Abh.,  Leipsic,  1865,  pp.  179  and  200)  "  was  not 
only  the  greatest  theologian  that  the  Protestant  Church  has  had  since  the  period  of  the 
Bef  ormation  ;  not  only  a  churchman,  whose  grand  ideas  of  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
confessions,  of  a  more  liberal  constitution  of  the  Church,  of  the  rights  of  science  and 
of  individuality  in  religion,  will  force  their  way  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  and  have  even 
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now  b<^n  to  come  forth  again  from  the  deep  eclipse  whioh  they  hare  snif erad ;  not 
only  a  gif tod  preacher,  a  highly-endowed  and  deep-working  zeligions  teacher,  forming 
the  heart  by  the  nndeiBtandingand  the  understanding  1^  the  heart :  bnt  Schleiermac^er 
was  also  a  philosopher,  who,  without  having  any  finished  formal  system,  yet  scattered 
the  most  fruitful  seeds;  an  investigator  of  antiqnily,  whose  works  introdnoed  a  new  era 
in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy ;  a  man,  finally,  who  co-operated  honestly  in  the 
work  of  Prussia's  and  Germany's  political  regeneration ;  who,  in  personal  intercourse, 
exerted  a  stimulating,  educating,  and  instructing  influence  on  countless  minds,  and 
who  awaJcened  in  many  an  altogether  new  intellectual  life.  Schleiermaoher  was  the 
first  one  to  investigate  with  comparative  thoroughness  the  peculiar  nature  of  religion, 
and  thereby  to  do  an  incalculable  service  also  in  the  way  of  practically  determining  its 
relations  to  other  fields  of  thought ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
men  who  for  more  than  a  century  have  been  laboring  to  sift  what  is  of  universal  human 
import  from  the  mass  of  positive  tradition,  to  transform  what  the  past  has  given  us,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  times,  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  protagonists  of 
modem  Humanism.'' 

Among  Schleiermacher's  writings  the  following  deserve  especial  mention:  Uebcr 
die  Bdigum,  Beden  an  die  GebOdeten  unUr  ihren  VerOMem,  Berlin,  17&9;  2d  ed., 
1806;    3d  ed.,  1821;    frequentiy  reprinted  since  SchL's  death.     Manoloffm,   eine 
Nenjahrsgabe,  1800,  etc.     Vertrcnde  Briefe  uber  F,  SeMegePs  Lucinde  (pubL  anony- 
mously), 1800.     Predigtm,  1st  Collection,  1801;    2d  Coll.,  1808;   8d  CoIL,  1814; 
4th   CoU.,  1820;    Festpredigtm,  1820  and  '33;    Zur  Denkfder  der  Augsb.    Con- 
fession^  1831 ;    further   collections   of    sermons   appeared,   after   SchleiemLacher's 
death,  in  his  Complete  Works.     GrundUnien  einer  KrUik  der  bisherigen  SittenUkre^ 
Berlin,  1803.     PlaUnVs   Werke^  uhersetzt  und  mit  Mrddtungm  und  Anmerkungcn 
aerseficn,  L,  1  and  2;  n.,  1-8;  HI.,  1,  Berlin,  1804-28,  eta    Die  WeOmach^feier^ 
1806,  etc.    Der  ehristUche  Olaube  naeh  den  Grundsdtun  der  evangeUachen  Kirche,  Ber- 
lin, 1821-22;  2d  revised  edition,  1830-81 ;  frequentiy  reprinted  since  SchL's  death. 
Of  his  posthumous  works  the  following  (in  addition  to  the  Geaeh.  der  PJiHos.  cited 
above.  Vol.  I.,  p.  10)  are  those  of  moft  philosophical  importance :  Entumrf  eincs 
Systems  der  Bitteniehre,  hrsg,  ton  Sehweber^  1835,  and  Grundriss  der  pkOos.  EtMk  mit 
einleitender  Vorrede  Tvrsg,  wn  A.  Tioesten^  1841  (with  which  cf.  Die  ehristUehe  Sittey 
naeh  den  GrundsdUsen  der  evangeHsehen  Kirehe  im  Zusammenhang  dargestdU,  hrag.  ton 
Jonas,  1843).    Dialektik  hrsg.  ton  JoTias,  183&.    Aesthetikj  Ttrsg.  ton  O.  Lommatzseh, 
1842.    Die  Lehre  torn  Stoat,  hrsg,  ton  CJir.  A.  Brandis^  1845.    Ersiehungsiehrey  Jirsg, 
ton  C7.  PlaUj  1849.    Psychoiogiey  hrsg,  ton  George,  1864.    (The  Lectures  on  the  life  of 
Jesus,  published  in  1864  under  the  editorship  of  Rfitenik,  produced  at  the  time 
of  their  delivery  a  not  inconsiderable  impression  among  the  large  number  of  those  who 
heard  them.    In  particular,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  partiy  a  direct  anticipation 
of  David  Friedr.  Strauss's  critique  of  the  evangelical  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
appeared  soon  after  Schleiermadher's  death,  and  partiy  to  have  led  indirectiy  to  it ; 
the  latter,  namely,  in  so  far  as  the  partial  critique  of  Schleiermacher  would  necessarily 
provoke  a  uniform  extension  of  the  same  critique  to  points,  with  reference  to  which 
Schleiermacher  had  held  back,  especially  when  taken  up  by  a  consequent  thinker,  who 
had  learned  from  the  Hegelian  philosophy  not  to  connect  his  religious  interest  with  any 
person,  but  with  the  Idea  itself,  which,  as  Strauss~on  the  authoriiy  of  the  Hegelian 
principles  and  indeed  after  the  precedent  of  Kant  in  his  Critiqtie  of  the  Pure  Heason^ 
2d  ed.,  p.  597,  and  in  his  IleUgion  within  the  Limits  of  the  Mere  lieason^aSSimedy  did 
not  like  to  pour  out  all  its  riches  into  any  one  individual  In  an  historical  point  of  view 
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theso  leotnres  liaye  now  scarcely  any  value,  but  their  importance  is  great  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  theology  of  Schldermacher  and  the  conrse  of  German  theology 
in  its  more  recent  development.) 

Eqaally  animated  by  deep  religions  feeling  and  filled  with  an  earnest  scientific  spirit, 
Schleiermacher  seeks  visibly  in  all  his  works  to  contribute  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  yrork  which  he  indicates  as  the  goal  of  the  Reformation  and  as  the  special  want 
of  the  present  time :  ^^  to  establish  an  eternal  compact  between  vital  Christian  faith 
on  the  one  hand,  and  scientiflo  inquiry,  left  free  to  labor  independently  for  itself,  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  former  may  not  hinder  the  latter,  nor  the  latter  exclude  the  former.*' 
In  the  '*  Discourses  on  Religion*'  {Beden  uber  die  BeUgion;  1st  Discourse :  Justifi- 
cation, 2d :  On  the  Essence  of  Beligion,  3d :  On  Religious  Culture,  4th :  On  the  Social 
Principle  in  Religion,  or  on  Church  and  Priesthood,  5th :  On  Religions)  Schleiermacher 
seeks  to  show  what  is  the  nature  and  what  the  justification  of  religion.    As  Kant  in 
his  critique  of  the  reason  opposes  that  philosophic  dogmatism  which  pretends  to  prove 
theoretically  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason,  while  he  recognizes 
and  enforces  the  moral  truth  of  those  ideas  as  objects  of  faith,  so  Schleiermacher 
denies  the  scientifio  truth  of  the  teachings  of  theological  dogmatism,  but  admits  that 
religion  is  founded  in  man  on  a  special  and  noble  faculty,  namely,  on  religious  feeling, 
which  is  the  direction  of  the  Efpirit  toward  the  infinite  and  eternal ;  and  he  finds  the 
tme  import  of  theological  notions  and  doctrines  in  this,  that  through  them  the  reli- 
gious feeling  comes  to  expression ;  but  when  that  whose  office  is  simply  to  indicate  our 
feelings  and  represent  them  in  words  is  taken  for  objective  science,  or  for  science  and 
religion  at  once,  there  follows  inevitably  a  decline  into  mysticism  and  mythology. 
Elant  needed,  in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  moral  consciousness  to  vindicate,  by  means 
of  his  Postulates,  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the  *'  Ideas  of  the  reason,"  a  critique  of 
the  theoretical  reason,  to  show  that  there  was  space  left  for  the  objects  of  these 
^^ Ideas'*  beyond  the  ^here  of  all  that  is  finite  and  therefore  only  phenomenaL 
Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary,  since  he  seeks  not  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  objects 
of  our  religious  notions,  but  only  the  legitimacy  of  the  subjective  spiritual  states  which 
are  expressed  by  means  of  these  notions,  needs  no  open  space  for  the  infinite  outside 
the  finite,  is  able  to  leave  to  the  finite  its  objective  reality,  *'  which  is  reflected  in  our 
consciousness,"  inviolate,  and  finds,  like  Spinoza  (from  whom,  however,  he  differs 
essentially  by  his  recognition  of  the  worth  and  significance  of  individuality),  in  the 
midst  of  the  finite  and  perishable  itself  the  infinite  and  eternal.    In  opposition  to  the 
idealistic  speculation  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  Schleiermacher  demands  a  realism  which 
shall  not  indeed  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  finite  in  its  isolation,  but  shall 
consider  each  thing  in  its  union  with  the  whole  and  with  the  eternal  (or,  in  Spinoza's 
phraseology :  iub  specie  cetemi) ;  to  feel  one's  self  one  with  this  Eternal,  says  Schleier- 
macher, is  religion.     *'  If  man  does  not  become  one  with  the  eternal  in  the  immediate 
unity  of  his  intuition  and  feeling,  he  remains  eternally  separated  from  it  in  the  derived 
unity  of  consciousness.    But  what,  then,  will  become  of  the  highest  utterance  of  the 
speculation  of  our  days,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  this  finished,  rounded  Idealism,  if  it 
does  not  again  sink  back  into  this  original  unity,  so  that  the  humility  of  religion 
may  cause  this  proud  speculation  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  another  realism  than 
that  to  which  it  so  boldly  and  with  perfect  justice  asserts  its  own  superiority  ?    It 
will  annihilate  the  universe  while  seemingly  seeking  to  construct  it,  and  will  degrade 
it  to  the  signification  of  a  mere  allegory,  to  an  empty  shadow  of  the  narrowness  and 
limitation  of  its  vacant  consciousness.     Offer  reverentially  with  me  a  lock  to  the 
manes  of  the  holy,  rejected  Spinoza  I     He  was  filled  with  the  lofty  world-spirit ; 
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the  infinite  was  his  beginning  and  his  end ;  the  nniyezse  his  only  and  eternal  love.  In 
holy  innocence  and  deep  humility  he  saw  him  self  in  the  nurror  of  the  eternal  worid, 
and  saw  how  he  too  was  its  most  lovely  mirror ;  fall  of  religion  was  he  and  fall  of  holy 
spirit,  and  hence  he  stands  there  alone  and  onriyalled,  master  in  his  art,  bat  exalted 
above  the  profane  goild,  without  disciples  and  without  civil  right." 

Science,  says  Schleiermocher,  is  the  existence  of  things  in  humaa  reason ;  art  and 
cultured  skill  are  the  existence  of  human  reason  in  things,  to  which  it  gives  measure, 
shape,  and  order ;  religion,  the  necessary  and  indispensable  third  to  these  two,  is  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  reason  and  nature,  of  the  universal  being'  of 
all  that  is  finite  in  the  infinite  and  through  the  infinite,  and  of  all  that  is  temporal  in 
the  eternal  and  through  the  eternal.  Piety,  devotion,  as  the  direction  of  the  spirit  to 
the  eternal,  is  that  state  of  spiritual  excitation  to  which  all  the  utterances  and  deeds 
of  divinely-inspired  men  point;  it  does  not  produce,  it  accompanies  knowledge  and 
moral  action ;  but  with  it  immoralily  and  the  conceit  of  knowledge  cannot  co-eziat. 
Whatever  advances  genuine  art  and  sdenoe  is  a  means  of  religious  culture.  True 
science  is  completed  perception,  true  praxis  is  self -produced  culture  and  art,  and  tme 
religion  is  sense  and  taste  for  the  infinite.  To  seek  to  possess  either  of  the  former 
without  the  latter,  or  to  imagine  that  one  does  thus  possess  either,  is  a  sacrilegious 
error.  The  universe  is  the  scene  of  uninterrupted  activity,  and  reveals  itself  to  ua  ia 
every  moment ;  and  when,  through  the  impressions  which  it  thus  produoes  direoUy 
upon  and  indirectly  within  us,  we  take  up  into  our  lives  every  separate  and  finite  object, 
T^farded  not  by  itself  alone,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  as  a  representatioa  of  the 
infinite,  and  when  we  find  herein  the  motive  for  our  action,  Vob  is  religion. 

The  conmiunion  of  those  who  have  already  inwardly  ripened  into  the  devout  spirit 
is  the  communion  of  the  true  church.  Particular  churches  furnish  the  bond  of  union 
between  pious  of  this  doss,  and  those  who  are  still  seeking  after  piety.  The  difference 
between  the  priests  and  laity  can  only  be  a  relative  one.  He  is  called  to  be  a  priest, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  so  peculiarly  and  completely  developed  in  himself  his 
faculty  of  feeling,  as  to  acquire  a  facility  in  any  kind  of  expression. 

The  idea  of  religion  includes  the  complex  of  all  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Dei^ ;  bat 
the  various  reHguma  are  the  definite  shapes  in  which  the  (me  universal  religion  must 
express  itself,  and  in.  which  alone  a  true  individual  development  of  the  religious  natoie 
is  possible ;  the  so-called  natural  or  rational  religion  is  a  mere  abstraction.  The  dif- 
ferent religions  are  religion  as,  stripped  of  its  infinity  and  often  in  impoverished  form, 
as  it  were  an  incarnate  God,  it  has  appeared  among  men,  which  appearance  is  a  work, 
extending  in  infinitum^  of  tliat  spirit  which  is  revealed  in  all  human  history.  The  man- 
ner in  which  man  has  the  Deity  present  to  him  in  his  feeling  decides  reepecting  the  worth 
of  his  religion.  The  three  principal  religious  stadia,  in  this  regard,  ore  (1)  the  stadium  at 
which  the  world  appears  as  a  chootio  unity,  and  the  Deity  is  represented  to  the  mind 
either  in  the  form  of  personality,  as  a  fetish,  or  impersonally,  as  blind  fate ;  (2)  the  sta- 
dium at  which  the  definite  plurality  of  heterogenous  elements  and  forces  is  most  promi- 
nent in  man's  conception  of  the  world,  and  the  notion  of  God  is  either  polytheistic,  as 
among  the  Hellenes,  or  takes  the  form  of  a  recognition  of  necessity  in  nature,  as  with 
Lucretius ;  (3)  the  stadium  at  which  beiog  is  oonceived  and  represented  as  totality,  as 
unity  in  plurality,  or  as  system,  and  the  notion  of  God  is  either  monotheistic  or  pan- 
theistic. In  Judaism  the  properly  religious  element,  or  the  consciousness  which  every- 
where gleams  through,  of  man's  position  in  the  universe  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
eternal,  takes  the  form  of  the  conception  of  direct  retribution,  of  a  reaction  of  the  infi- 
nite against  the  finite,  the  latter  being  viewed  as  having  its  source  in  the  arbitrary  or 
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aooidentaL  The  Deity  is  conoeiyed  only  as  lewaiding,  pnnislifag,  correcting  whatever 
is  individtial  in  the  individnaL  The  original  conception  of  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  of  the  universal  tending  and  striving  of  all  finite  things  towards  the  unity  of  the 
whole ;  and  it  represents  God^s  action  in  response  to  this  striving  as  an  action  of  reoon- 
cOiotiozi  exerted  at  varions  times  and  places  through  agencies  at  once  finite  and  infinite, 
human  and  divine.  The  sense  of  ruin  and  redemption,  of  enmity  and  reconciliation, 
18  fondamentally  characteristic  of  Christian  feeling.  Christianity,  detecting  in  all  that 
is  actual  the  element  of  nnholiness,  proclaims  as  its  goal  infinite  hoUness.  Christianity 
first  put  forth  the  requirement  that  piety  should  be  a  permanent  state  in  man  and  not 
confined  to  particular  times  and  relations.  The  founder  of  Christianity  does  not  re- 
quire that  our  adoption  of  his  idea  be  consequent  upon  our  attachment  to  his  i)erBon, 
but  rather  the  reverse ;  the  greater  sin  is  the  sin  against  the  spirit.  The  peculiarity 
and  substance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  that  it  makes  the  idea  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  the  centre  of  religion.  But  Christ  himself  is  the  centre  of  all  reconcilia- 
tion. The  time  will  come  when  the  Father  will  be  all  in  all,  but  this  time  lies  out  of 
all  time. 

In  the  Mondhguet  (1.  Contemplation;  2.  Examination;  3.  The  World;  4.  Pro- 
spect ;  5.  Touth  and  Old  Age)  Schleiermacher  defines  it  as  the  highest  moral  work  of 
man,  that  each  one  represent  in  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  humanity.  Kant's  re- 
quirement in  the  name  of  reason,  of  a  unif  omuty  of  action,  the  Categorical  Imperative, 
is  viewed  by  him  as  marking  indeed  a  creditable  advance  from  the  low  emptiness  of 
sensuous  animal  life  to  a  higher  plane,  but  as  constituting,  nevertheless,  a  lower  stand- 
point in  comparison  with  that  which  insists  on  a  higher  individuality  in  culture  and 
morality.  The  Ego,  the  me,  certain  of  itself,  asserts  in  its  most  interior,  personal  ac- 
tion its  free,  spiritual  self-determination,  independently  of  any  accidental  combination 
of  circumstances  and  even  of  the  power  of  time,  of  youth,  and  of  old  age. 

The  Confidential  Letters  on  Friedrieh  ScMegd'a  ^^  Ludnde  "  (which  are  better  than 
the  work  commented  on)  are  a  plea  for  the  undivided  unity  of  the  sensuous  and  spirit- 
ual elements  in  love,  and  oppose  that  desecration  of  the  divine  in  it,  which  follows  from 
the  unintelligent  separation  of  it  into  its  elements,  into  spirit  and  flesh. 

In  classifying  the  sciences  Schleiermacher  considers  whether  they  are  founded  on 
an  empirical  or  a  speculative  view  of  nature  and  mind,  and  divides  them  accordingly 
into  Natural  Histoiy  and  Physics,  History  and  Ethics.  Philosophy  in  its  idea  has  ref- 
erence to  the  highest  unity  of  physical  and  ethical  knowledge,  or  to  the  complete  inter- 
penetration  of  the  contemplative  (speculative)  and  experimental. 

8chleiermacher's  ZHaleetio  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  knowledge  as  the  agreement  of 
thought  with  being,  which  must  show  itself  at  the  same  time  as  agreement  of  thinkers 
with  each  other.  The  ^*  Transcendental  Part "  of  the  Dialectic  considers  the  idea  of 
knowledge  independentiy,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  repose,  while  the  **  Technical  or  Formal 
Fart  *'  considers  the  same  idea  in  movement  or  the  development  of  knowledge.  With 
Kant,  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  knowledge,  and 
teaches  that  the  former  is  given  through  sensuous  perception  or  by  the  **  Organic  Func- 
tion,*' while  the  latter  has  its  origin  in  the  "  Intellectual  Function,"  or  in  thought, 
which  is  the  faculty  of  unity  and  distinction.  The  forms  of  our  knowledge  correspond 
with  the  forms  of  being.  Space  and  time  ore  the  forms  of  the  existence  of  things,  and 
not  simply  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  The  forms  of  knowledge  are  the  con- 
cept and  the  judgment.  .  The  concept  corresponds  to  the  independent  being  of  things,  or 
to  the  "substantial  forms"  termed  force  and  phenomenon  (the  higher  concept  to 
"  force,"  the  lower  to  "  phenomenon"),  and  the  judgment  to  things  in  their  co-exist- 
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enoe,  in  their  redpiocity,  or  as  actiTe'aiid  po&rive.  The  forms  of  the  derelopineiit  of 
knowledge  are  indnction  and  deduction.  The  prooesl  of  dednotion,  or  the  derivation 
of  a  oondnsion  from  principles,  is  never  rightly  employed  except  upon  results  of  the 
indnotiye  process,  which  advances  from  phenomena  to  the  cognition  of  prinoiplea. 
Schleiermacher  expressly  (and  with  perfect  logical  justice)  disputes  the  theory  on  which 
the  H^elian  dialectic  rests,  that  pure  thought,  separated  from  all  other  thought,  con 
make  a  beginning  of  its  own,  can  originate  as  a  primitiYe,  independent,  and  porticalar 
form  of  thought. 

In  the  idea  of  God  the  absolute  unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  is  thought,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  contrasts,  while  in  the  conception  of  the  world  the  relative  unity  of  the 
ideal  and  the  real  is  conceived  under  the^orm  of  contrast  God  is,  therefore,  neither 
to  be  conceived  as  identical  with  nor  as  separated  from  the  world.  (Since  the  Ego  ia 
the  identily  of  the  Subject  in  the  difference  of  its  mamentay  God*s  relation  to  the  world 
may  be  compared  to  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  the  Ego  to  th^  totality  of  its  temporal 
acts.)  Beligion  is  based  on  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  in  which,  with  man's 
own  being,  the  infinite  being  of  God  is  at  once  implied.  Through  the  religious  feeling 
the  original  ground  of  existence  is  posited  in  us,  just  as  in  perception  external  things 
are  posited  in  us.  The  being  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason  and  the  being  of  conscience  in 
us  are  the  being  of  God  in  us.  Religion  and  philosophy  are  equally  legitimate  func- 
tions of  the  human  spirit ;  the  former  is  its  highest  subjective,  and  the  latter  its  high- 
est objective  function.  Philosophy  is  not  subordinate  to  religion.  Such  (scholastic) 
subordination  would  only  be  justified  if  all  attempts  to  think  God  were  inspired  only  by 
feeling.  But  the  speculative  activity  of  man's  reason  as  directed  toward  the  transcend- 
ent ground  of  existence,  has  in  itself  worth  and  significance,  especially  as  a  means  to 
the  removal  of  anthropomorphitic  elements  from  the  idea  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  religion  is  not  itself  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  philosophy.  For  feeling 
is  something  permanent  with  us ;  it  is  in  us  the  original  unity  or  indifferenoe  of  think- 
ing and  willing,  and  this  unity  cannot  be  replaced  by  thought.* 

*  Schleiermacher^s  oonccptlon  ^f  the  relation  between  religion  and  philosophy  is  tree  from  the  defect  of 
Hegel*8  conception,  according  to  which  feeling,  like  **  xoprcsentation,"  Is  merely  a  mental  stadiom  preporatary 
to  the  conception.  Fooling  stands  to  cognitiTO  activity  in  general,  aa  also  to  willing  and  praxis,  not  in  the 
relation  of  a  fonctlon  of  lower  or  higher  order,  but  in  that  of  another  and  equally  legitimate  direction  of 
psychical  activity.  The  relation  of  order  snbsifits  only  within  each  one  of  the  three  principal  directloiia  or 
faculties,  hence  among  the  scnsnons  and  epiritnal  feelings,  among  scnsaous  and  rational  desires,  and  between 
perception,  representation,  and  conception.  But  religion  is  not  merely  devotion,  U  e.,  not  merely  relation  of 
man  to  Deity  through  the  medium  of  feeling:  it  is  relation  of  man  in  all  his  psychical  fancti<»8  to  Deitj. 
Hence  the  theoretical  and  ethical  elements  are  as  essential  to  religion  as  is  the  emotionaL  In  so  far,  now,  aa 
religion  has  a  theoretical  ddo,  Hegcl^s  position,  considered  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  dogma  nod 
philosophcmc,  religions  representation  and  sdentiflc  knowledge,  is  indeed  correct,  and  Schleicrmachcr^a  oo> 
ordination  of  fticnltios  as  equally  legitimate  is  untenable.  In  all  spheres  of  life,  fcdlng,  which  objectifies 
itself  in  representations,  must  be  founded  on  real  external  or  internal  events  or  prooesBes;  the  feeling  of  joy 
n  triumph,  for  example,  which  has  given  itself  poetic  expression  in  the  PeracB  of  .Sschylus,  is  founded  on  tho 
foot  of  the  victory  actually  secuztid,  and  the  Christian  feeling,  on  which  Christian  poems  are  boaed,  on  facts 
of  outward  or  Inward  life.  Kow  it  is  the  work  of  science  to  ascertahx  and  exhibit  these  real  piooeaaos  and 
events,  so  that  a  true  image  of  Uiem  shall  enter  into  our  conscionsnoss ;  scienco  must,  for  example,  reprodooa 
the  real  motives  and  actual  progress  of  Uio  Persian  War  with  objective  fidelity  in  the  whole  and  in  detail,  and 
must  hi  like  manner  apprehend  and  represent  with  historical  fidelity  what  took  place  la  the  oonsdonsncss  of 
Jesus  as  well  as  what  was  involved  in  his  relations  to  the  world  around  him,  and  also  what  more  general 
.  historical  agencies  co-operated  in  the  origin  and  extension  of  Christianity.  With  patriotic  or  reUgious  fodiug 
and  with  patriotic  or  reUgioua  pocUy,  as  such,  this  scientific  activity  is  coordinate  hi  pohit  of  legitimacy,  and 
in  BO  far  as  an  faifluence  is  exerted  in  either  cUroction,  there  is  hivolved  not  a  relation  on  either  part  of  sabar- 
dinatlon  ond  of  mere  servitude,  but  rathcjr  one  of  free  and  mntool  furtherance  and  benefit.    Sdentiflc  fcnowl- 
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Tlio  Embject  of  Ethics  is  the  action  of  the  reason  as  resulting  in  a  ouioii  OT  imikgrfie- 
ment  of  reason  and  nature.  The  doctrine  of  goods,  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  and  the 
doctrine  of  duties  are  forms  of  ethics,  each  of  which  contains  the  whole  under  a  {>ecu- 
liar  point  of  view.  A'good  is  any  agreement  (^^ unity'*)  of  definite  sides  of  reason  and 
nature.  Mechanism  and  chemism,  vegetation,  animalization,  and  humanization,  express 
in  ascending  order  the  successive  degrees  of  the  union  of  reason  and  nature.  The  end 
of  ethical  praxis  is  the  highest  good,  i  «.,  the  sum  of  all  unions  of  nature  and  reason. 
The  force  from  which  all  moral  actions  flow  is  virtue ;  the  various  virtues  are  the  ways 
in  which  reason  as  a  force  dwells  in  human  nature.  Progress  towards  the  end  of  all 
morality  (the  highest  good)  is  the  substance  of  duiy,  t.  6.,  of  ethical  praxis  with  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  law  or  of  the  sum  of  individual  actions  concurring  for  the  production 
of  the  highest  good.  The  various  duties  form  together  a  system  of  modes  of  action ; 
this  system  results  from  the  whole  complex  of  the  virtues  of  the  individual,  which  in 
their  actiTO  development  are  all  directed  toward  the  one  undivided  ethical  end  of  man. 
The  conception  of  the  permissible  belongs  rather  to  law  than  to  morals ;  for  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  sphere  of  morals  must  in  every  particular  case  be  completely  determined 
through  its  relation  as  well  to  the  ethical  end  of  man  as  to  his  moral  power  and  to 
the  moral  law.  The  conception  of  the  permissible  has  no  legitimate  application  in 
ethics  except  in  a  negative  sense,  as  indicating  that  the  description  of  an  action  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  complete  (is  not  yet  sufficiently  individualized)  for  its  character  to  be 
BcientificaUy  estimated.  But  in  this  sense  the  conception  does  not  contain  an  ethical 
qualification  or  mark,  but  only  implies  that  such  a  mark  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  action  of  the  reason  is  either  organizing  and  formative,  or  symbolizing  and  indi- 
cative. Every  interi>enetration  or ' '  unity  *'  of  reason  and  nature,  which  implies  a  coming 
action  of  reason  on  nature  is  organic,  while  every  such  unity,  which  implies  a  past 
action  of  reason  on  nature,  is  i^mbolic. '  The  distinction  between  the  organic  and  the 
symbolic  is  crossed  by  the  distinction  between  the  universally  like  or  identical,  and  the 
individually  peculiar  or  differentiating  character  of  ethical  action. 

Hence  arise  four  provinces  of  ethical  action,  namely,  those  of  intercourse  or  traffic, 
of  property,  of  thought,  and  of  feeling.  The  first  is  the  province  of  organization  with 
identity  or  of  the  development  of  common  usage.    The  second  is  the  province  of  organ- 

edge  serves  the  artist  as  a  mcaiu  for  hiB  ends,  and  In  like  jnanncr  many  of  the  products  of  art  are  serviceable 
to  the  representative  of  science  for  the  purposes  of  his  investigations,  while  his  owti  feeling,  as  determined  by 
the  objects  of  his  investigation,  serves  him  as  a  means  of  exciting  him  to  inquiry.    But  in  bo  far  as  the  ideas 
in  which  feelings  objectify  themselves,  while  containing  elements  which  represent  certain  phases  of  the 
reality,  contain,  nevertheless,  othersj  which  under  the  most  favorable  drcumstanoos  have  only  a  poetio  justi- 
fication, while  yet  both  classes  of  elements  without  distinction  have  in  these  ideas  the  value  of  representations 
of  the  reality,  they  are  not  equally  legitimate  with,  but  inferior  to,  the  ideasof  science,  from  which  all  elements 
having  only  a  poetical  validity  are  sifted  out,  while  the  objectively  valid  ones  are  completed  and  are  joined 
together  in  a  critically  tested  and  confirmed  whole.  Science  aims  at  the  cognition  both  of  separate  phenomena 
and  also  of  the  rationality  which  inheres  In  phenomena,  whether  in  the  field  of  nature  or  of  mind,  but  is  no! 
for  this  reason  incompetent  to  appreciate  poetry  as  such  in  its  works  and  to  understand  it  in  its  motive* 
Beligloas  progrcsR,  while  not  depending  on  a  degradation  or  even  an  exUrpation  of  feeling  and  poetry,  or  a 
restriction  of  religions  consciousness  to  what  is  scientifically  correct,  does,  nevertheless,  imply  a  separation  of 
all  elements  which  are  not  scientifically  justified  from  those  dogmatic  theorems  which  lay  claim  to  objective 
truth,  and  a  recognition  of  feeling  and  poetry  as  ocKtrdinate  and  oo-operating  with  science,  exactiy  as  progrcfs 
In  historical  knowledge  and  poetry  depends  on  the  separation  and  the  co-operation  of  the  historic  and  poetical 
elements  originally  blended  together  in  the  legend ;  this  Utter  statement  is  illustrated  in  the  actual  state  of 
historic  poetry,  whose  tendency  has  been  and  is  more  and  more  to  divaricate  from  historical  tradition  and 
critical  investigation,  and  which  has  thus  raised  itself  to  a  freer  and  more  independeat  position,  at  the  same 
time  that  historic  knowledjjo  has  become  purer  and  more  profound. 
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ization  with  individuality,  or  of  the  development  of  the  untransferable.  Thought  and 
language  constitute  the  proTuice  of  symbolism  with  identity,  or  of  the  community  of 
consciousness.  Feeling  is  the  proyince  of  symbolism  with  individualily,  or  of  the 
primitiYe  variety  of  consciousness. 

With  these  four  ethical  provinces  correspond  four  ethical  relations :  legal  right, 
sociability,  faith,  and  revelation.  Legal  right  is  the  ethical  co-existence  of  individuals 
in  intercourse  or  traffic.  Sociability  is  the  ethical  relation  of  individuals  as  exclusive 
proprietors ;  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  proprietorship  of  others,  so  that  what  belongs 
to  others  may  beconie  ours,  and  conversely.  Faith,  or  confidence  in  the  truthfulness 
of  statements  made  by  another,  expresses,  in  the  general  ethical  sense,  the  relation  of 
mutual  dependence  which  exists  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn  in  a 
conmion  language.  Revelation,  in  the  general  ethical  sense,  is  the  relation  of  individ- 
uals to  each  other' in  the  separateness  or  individuality  of  their  feelings  (the  content  of 
these  feelings  being  derived  from  the  Idea  which  most  controls  each  individual). 

With  these  ethical  relations  correspond,  again,  four  ethical  organisms  or  goods : 
State,  Society,  School,  and  Church.  The  State  is  the  form  under  which  men  are 
united  for  the  exercise  of  the  identically  formative  activity  (for  oonunon  action),  under 
the  distinction  of  authorities  and  subjects.  Society  is  the  union  of  men  for  individu- 
ally organizing  activity,  under  the  distinction  of  personal  friendship  and  more  extended 
personal  relations.  The  School  (in  the  wider  sense,  including  the  University  and 
Academy)  is  an  association  for  identically  symbolic  activity,  or  it  provides  for  a  partner- 
ship in  knowledge  under  the  distinction  of  the  learned  aend  the  publia  The  Church  is 
an  association  for  individually  symbolic  activity ;  it  exhibits  the  union  of  a  number  of 
men  of  the  same  type  for  subjective  activity  of  the  cognitive  function,  or  community 
in  religion  under  tho  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity.  These  organisms  all  find  in  the 
family  their  common  basis. — The  cardinal  virtues  are  discretion,  perseverance  (or 
bravery),  wisdom,  and  love.  The  first  is  the  combat  against  one's  self,  the  second 
against  others  ;  the  third  is  an  inward  life  (vivification),  tho  fourth  an  outward  one. 

Duties  are  divided  into  duties  of  law  and  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  duties  of  voca- 
tion and  of  conscience  on  the  other ;  the  former  distinction  is  founded  on  the  distinction 
between  universal  and  individual  community  of  productive  action,  and  the  latter  on 
that  between  universal  and  individual  appropriation.  The  most  general  law  of  dnty  is : 
Act  at  eveiy  instant  with  thy  whole  moral  energy,  endeavoring  to  do  thy  entire  moral 
work.  That  action  is  in  each  case  required,  as  duty,  which  most  promotes  all  the  in- 
terests of  morality.  In  all  perf prmance  of  duty  the  inward  impulse  and  the  outward 
occasion  must  coincide.  '  *    I 

Philosophical  ethics  is  related  to  the  ethics  of  tho  Christian  religion  or  to  theological 
ethics  in  general  (in  which  3chleiermacher  distinguishes  betwcj^n  operative  and  repre- 
sentative action,  dividing  the  former  into  purifying  and  propagating  action,  and  the 
latter  into  representation  in  worship  and  in  the  social  sphere) '^^  intuition  (perception) 
to  feeling,  or  as  objective  to  subjective.  The  former  has  to  'O  with  the  human  reason 
as  existing  alike  in  all  men,  and  can  consider  the  moral  cour,,  ^ousnesd  as  the  postulate 
and  condition  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Theologiealjsiohics,  on  the  contrary,  pos- 
tulates as  primaiy  the  religious  consciousness  in  the  i  o^?of  an  inward  prdjpensity  to 
religious  belief  and  action.  Christian  ethics  asks :  Wha^  loes  Christianity,  as  an  inward 
law,  reqxure  ?  while  dogmatics  asks :  What  does  Ch^t^  .pmity  imply  as  true  ?  * 

*  It  is  obviofu  that  Schldermacher  oporatos  in  his  ethics  tod^  '^;ch  ^th  expressions  sooh  as  roamn,  na- 
ture, etc.,  which  on  of  Tory  complex  fdgniflcation,  and  which,  like  fTmbola,  may  cover  a  mnltitndo  of 
diverse  rclationsi,  and  that  in  conscqncnoc  of  tbU  ho  often  contents  himsclt  \rith  an  abstract  schemaUon^ 
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§  131.  Closely  following  Kant,  and  rejecting  tlie  poet-Kantian  spec- 
ulation, Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  developed  a  doctrine  which 
may  be  described  as  a  transitional  form  from  the  idealism  of  Kant  to 
the  prevalent  realism  of  the  present.  Schopenhauer  teaches,  gamely, 
with  Kant,  that  space^  time,  and  the  categories  (among  which  the  cate- 
gory of  causality  is  treated  by  him  as  the  fundamental  one)  have  a 
purely  subjective  origin,  and  are  only  valid  for  phenomena,  which  are 
merely  subjectivQ.  representations  in  consciousness.  In  opposition  to 
Kant,  however^  he  denies  that  the  reality,  which  is  independent  of  bur 
representations,  is  unknowable,  and  finds  it  in  the  Will,  which,  he 
avers,  is  fully  known  to  us  through  internal  perceptiou.  But  here 
Ke  involves  himself  in  tlie  following  contradiction :  he  refers,  in  the 
development  of  his  doctrine,  if  not  space,  yet  at  least  temporality  and 
causality  and  all  the  categories  therewith  connected  to  the  will,  al- 
though denying  in  his  fundamental  declaration  of  principles  that  they 
can  have  such  a  reference ;  this  contradiction  he  does  not,  nor  can  he, 
avoid,  and  so  his  philosophy  becomes  incapable  of  a  consequent,  sys- 
tematic development,  and  disproves  itsel£\  The  absolutely  real,  accord- 
ing to  Schopenhauer,  cannot  be  termed  a  transcendental  object ;  for 
no  object  is  without  a  corresponding  subject,  and  all  objects  are  simply 
representations  in  the  subject,  and  hence  phenomena.  The  conception 
of  will  is  taken  by  Schopenhauer  in  a  far  broader  sense  than  that  given 
to  it  by  common  usage.  He  includes  in  it  not  only  conscious  desire, 
but  also  unconscious  instinct,  and  the  forces  which  manifest  themselves 
injuorganic  nature.  As  intermediate  between  the  one  universal  will 
and  the  individuals  in  which  it  appears,  Schopenliauer  posits,  after  the 
precedent  of  Plato,  various  Ideas,  as  real  species  (just  as  Schelling  pos- 
ited the  same  as  intermediate  between  the  unity  of  substance  and  the 
plurality  of  individuals).  These  Ideas  are  the  stages  of  the  objectifica- 
tioa  of  Will.  Byery  organism  displays  tlie  Idea  of  which  it  is  a  copy, 
only  after  the  losft  of  such  power  as  is  consumed  in  overcoming  the 
Ideas  which  are  of  %  lower  order  than  its  own.    The  pure  representa- 

whero  a  more  concrete  develop  t  would  be  in  place.  Yet  In  spite  of  this  deficiency  his  ethics  has  indispu- 
tably a  high  and  permanent  va*  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  relation  between  goods,  virtues, 
and  duties  Is  treated  in  It,  and  on  xo-.mt  of  the  developed  doctrino  of  goods  which  it  contains.  In  the  direo* 
tion  of  moral  action  toward  the  hit  a^r^^ood  Schldermacher  has  really  discovered  the  single  principle  of 
moral  judgments  oonoeming  8nbjecti>.i  acts  of  will,  which  principle  in  Hegcrs  objectivistio  treatment  of  eth- 
ics is  concealed,  and  with  Herbart  fal'  ^^  \rt  into  the  various  ethical  Ideas  (whoso  philosophical  legitimacy 
Herbart  has  nowhere  demonstrated)  an(  mains  unrelated  to  theoretical  philosophy ;  Schopcnhaacr*s  pessi- 
mism admits  of  no  positive  ethics ;  Bene^^^^book  up  again  the  fruitful  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Schleier- 
maohcx's  ethics,  and  sought  to  develop  it  with  logical  oonsistenoy,  replacing  the  abstract  schematic  formula 
<rf  Schleicrmachcr  by  concrete  psycholoj^^cal  speculations  founded  on  internal  cxiHjricnco. 
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tion  of  the  Ideas  in  indiyidiial  shapes  is  Art  ConsciousnesB  first 
becomes  manifest  upon  the  highest  stages  in  the  objectification  of  wilL 

/AH  intelligence  serves  originally  the  will  to  live/  In  genius  it  is 
emancipated  from  this  ancillary  position  and  gains  the  preponderance. 

'^Since  Schopenhauer  perceives  a  progress  in  the  negation  of  the  inferior 
sensuous  instinct,  and  yet,  without  being  untrue  to  his  principle,  which 
ascribes  true  reality  to  will  alone,  cannot  positively  term  this  progress 
an  acquired  supremacy  of  reason,  only  a  negative  ethics  remains  possi- 
ble for  hinu'  Ilis  ethical  requirements  are  sympathy  with  the  sufiFer- 
ing,  which  is  connected  with  all  objectifications  of  the  will  to  live,  and, 
above  all,  the  mortification  in  ourselves,  not  of  life,  but  rather  of  the 
will  to  live,  through  asceticism.  The  world  is  not  the  best,  it  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds ;  sympathy  alleviates  suffering,  while  asceti- 
cism destroys  it  by  destroying  the  will  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  life.  In 
its  negation  of  the  sensuous  nature  in  man,  without  positive  determinar 
tion  of  the  true  end  of  spiritual  life,  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  resem- 
bles the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  or  of  the  fortunate  final  state 
of  saints  purified  by  asceticism  and  who  have  entered  into  the  uncon- 
scious state ;  it  also  resembles  those  doctrines  of  monastic  asceticism 
which  appear  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  but  which  modem  thought 
avoids  by  denying  all  ethical  dualism. 

The  following  are  Schopenhauer^s  works:  Ueber  die  vimfadU  Wuntl  det  Satut  vom  mtreickenden 
Orunde,  Badolstadt,  1813;  2d  ed.,  FrankfortK>n-Uio-M.,  16-17;  3d  edition,  ed.  by  J.  FranensUdt,  I^dpeic, 
1864.  Ceb€r  das  Sehen  und  die  Farbeny  Leipe.,  1816 ;  3d  ed.,  1854.  DU  WeU  cOa  WUXe  und  VontMung^  in 
four  Books,  together  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  critlqne  of  Kant^s  philosophy,  Leipaio,  1819;  aeoond 
edition,  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  second  volume,  ibid.,  1844 ;  8d  ed.,  1869.  Utiber  den  WUUn  fM  dMt 
Jfatur,  Frankf.-on-the-lf.,  1886;  9d  ed.,  1864;  8d  ed.,  edited  by  J.  Fraaenstftdt,  Leipeic,  18G7.  Die  b^iden 
Orundprdbleme  der  Ethik  (on  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  on  the  Foundation  of  HoralsX  Ftankfort,  1841 ;  2d 
ed.,  Lcipsic,  1860.  Parerga  und  ParaMpomena,  %  vols.,  Berlin,  1851 ;  2d  ed.,  edited  by  JuL  Fraoensfcadt, 
Ibid,,  1862.  Aue  Schopenhauere  Aandechri/tUdieTn  Jiachleue,  AbAandiunffen,  Anmerkungen,  Aphoritmen 
und  FragmenJte,  ed.  by  J.  Frauenstfidt,  Leips.,  1864.  [The  following  translations  from  SchopGuhanex^ 
writings  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  qf  Speculative  Philosophy,  ed.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  1807-1871 : 
Schopenhauer^s  Doctrine  qfthe  WiU,  transl.  by  G.  L.  Bcmays,  VoL  I.,  pp.  232-286 ;  Thoughts  on  PMiosophw 
and  Us  Method  (Chap.  I.  of  the  **Pareraa  urul  Parallpometia^\  transl.  by  Charles  JosSfA,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  199- 
200;  Thoughts  on  Logic  and  Dialoctic  (Chap.  11.  of  tho  same  work),  transl.  by  the  same,  <&.,  pp.  807-319. 
Cf.  article  in  the  Christicm  Examiner,  Vol.  68,  pp.  66  seq.— TV*.] 

Of  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  and  life  have  written  Joh.  Friedr.  Herbart  (review  of  SchopenhaacTs  prind- 
,  pal  work :  Die  WeU  als  WiUe  wui  VorsteUung,  in  the  Hermes,  1820,  Art  8,  pp.  131-140,  signed  E.  O.  Z.,  and 
:  reprinted  in  Herbart's  Complete  Works,  VoL  XIL,  pp.  869-S91 ;  of  the  modifiers  of  the  Kantian  philoraphy, 
Uerbort  terms  Beinhold  the  first,  Fichte  tho  most  profound,  Schellbig  tho  most  comprehensive,  but  Scho- 
penhauer the  dearest,  most  ddlfn],  and  most  companionable ;  he  says  that  Sohopenhftueii's  wtnlE  Is  oxtrem^ 
well  worth  reading,  though  useful  only  as  an  ezerdse  in  thinking,  and  that  all  f eatoros  of  tha  erroneous, 
idcalistio-Spincnlstio  philosophy  are  united  in  Schoponhaner^s  clear  mirror),  F.  Ed.  Beneke  (in  the  J^eito. 
<aigem,  LitteraturseUung,  Dec  1820,  Nos.  226-229),  Boeenkmu  (in  his  Oesch,  der  Kantiachen  PftOos.,  Ldpsic, 
1840,  pp.  475-481,  and  in  the  Deutsche  Wochenschrift,  edited  by  Karl  CKklekc,  1854,  No.  S2),  L  Herm.  Fichte 
(Ethik,  I.,  Ldpe.,  1850,  pR.  894-416X  Karl  Fortlage  {Oenet,  Oesch,  der  PhOos.  sett  Kant,  pp.  407-428),  Brd* 
mann  {Gesch,  der  neuem  Philos.,  IH.,  2,  pp.  381-471,  and  Schopenhauer  und  Herbart,  eine  Antithese,  in 
Fkditc'3  Zettschriflfiir  Philos.,  new  series,  XXI.,  UaUc,  1852,  pp.  209-296),  Jllohdct  (.L  iScA.,  o  disoomw 
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delirercd  in  1664  and  published  in  Fichto's  ZeiUchfiftf.  PA.,  now  Bcrico,  XZVII.,  1866,  pp.  84-69  and  XH- 
9-19),  Fhuienstadt  (BrUfe  €ber  lOe  Schopenhauet^acAe  PJiUotophie,  Lclps.,  1864 ;  lAchMralOen,  out  Schopettn 
hofuer^t  Werken,  LeipoL.  1863 ;  9d  ed.,  <&.,  1867;  MemoraMien,  Bri^<9  una  yacMastsiiktks^  in  Arthur  3cho- 
penhautr^  von  Mm,  Hher  ikn^  \rs  FranensUdt  and  B.  O.  Lindner,  Berlin,  1868;  Jul.  Fraaeostidt,  Utber 
ScAJ'9  JPessimtgmus,  GeachidUsphOos,,  etc.,  in  the  Deuttch,  Jius.,  1866,  Nos.  48  and  49;  1867,  Kos.  23  and  23, 
etcX  Ad.  Comill,  (ArOi,  ScAcp.  alt  etne  UebenjanwformoUon  wm  einer  ideaUMachen  in  Hne  reaUstttcha 
WeUanxhauuna,  Hddelb.,  1866),  G.  G.  B&hr  {Die  ScA^'ache  PMloa.^  Dresden,  1^7),  Bud.  Seydcl  (aoAopen- 
hauer*8  Stfstem  OargestelU  und  beurtAeiU^  Leipa.,  1867),  Lndwlg  Koack  (Arthitr  Sckop,  u, «.  WeUanrtcht^  in 
Pauche,  n.,  1, 1869;  Dia  JieUter  Wefberfetna  [Sohopenliaaer]  und  Frauenkib  [Danmer],  Otd.,  III.,  8  and  4, 
1S60;  Von  Bansara  nacA  NHrtoanOy  in  the  DeutacAe  JaArb.,  Vol.  V.,  1863;  in  the  last-named  article  the 
weapons  of  the  moat  delicaie  ridicule  are  directed  against  SchopenhauGr''8  extreme  oyor-estimotion  of  himaelf ), 
TreDdelenbaig  (in  the  second  edition  of  his  Log,  Untemtchungen,  Leipe.,  1862,  Chi4)tcr  X.),  R.  Haym  {ArtAur 
Schopenhauer^  in  the  Preuaa.  JaArb,,  YoL  XTV.,  and  printed  separately,  Berlin,  1864),  WUh.  Owinner  (ScAo- 
penhauar  aua  peradnUchem  Umgang  dargaatelU^  Leipsic,  1863;  iScAcpenAauer  u,  a,  Freimde,  Leipa.,  1863X 
A.  Foncher  de  Gareil  (ffigel  et  ScAop.,  Paris,  1883X  also  Day.  Asdher  and  B.  O.  Lindner,  Nagel,  BuhLe,  Ed. 
Liiwenthal,  Spiegel,  Bob.  Springer,  Wirth,  and  others,  in  various  articles  and  csaaya,  H.  L.  Eorten  ^^Q^omodo 
Schopenhauerua  etAicamfundamento  metapAyaico  conatUuere  conatua  ail,  JHaa,  JToJ.,  1864),  Steph.  Fawlicki 
{De  ScAopenAaueri  doctrina  et  pAiloaophandi  raUone,  Diaa.  Vratialao.,  1866),  Victor  Kiy  {Der  PeaaimUmua 
und  die  EtAOe  ScAopenAauera,  Berlin,  1866),  Chr.  A.  ThUo  {Ueber  ScAopenhauer^a  etAiacAen  AtAeiamua^  in  the 
ZeUacAr,  /Br  saucte  Philoa.,  Yot  Vn.,  No.  4,  Lelpaio,  1867,  pp.  831-866,  and  Yin.,  No.  1,  md,^  1867,  pp.  1- 
86 ;  also  publiahed  separately),  AL  Bchencel  {CAarakieriaUk  dea  ffaupUeAren  ScAopenhauera,  Programme  of 
the  Caemowicz  Seal^ScAulej  1866),  K  Yon  Hartmann  (Ueber  ehie  notAwendige  Umbildung  dor  ScAopeti^ 
Aauer'acAen  PhOoaopAie,  in  Bergmann's  PAOot.  MonatacAri/t,  n.,  pp.  467-469X  Franenst&dt  (in  Unaere  Zetf, 
Kos.  21,  22, 1869).  [A,  ScAopenAauer  von  Dr.  D.  Asher,  BorL,  1871.     Weatm,  Sev.,  ApL  1863.] 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  was  bom  in  Dantzio,  February  22, 1788.  His  father  was  a 
banker.  His  mother  was  the  authoress  Johanna  Schopenhauer  (writer  of  books  of 
trayel  and  noyels).  After  journeying  in  his  youth  with  friends  through  France  and 
England,  he  entered  in  1809  the  University  of  Gottingen,  ^ere,  besides  physical  science 
and  history,  he  studied  especially  philosophy  under  the  direction  of  Gottlob  Ernst 
Schulzc,  t^e  skeptic,  by  whose  advice  he  read,  in  preference  to  all  other  philosophers, 
Plato  and  Kant.  In  1811,  at  Berlin,  he  heard  Fichte,  whose  doctrine,  however,  left  him 
unsatisfied.*  He  took  his  degree  in  1813  at  Jena,  with  the  essay  on  the  *^  Fourfold 
Boot  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Beason"  (Ueber  die  vieifache  Wurzd^  etc.).  The 
following  winter  was  spent  by  him  at  Weimar  in  the  society  of  Qoethe,  whose  theory  of 
colors  he  adopted.  Here,  too,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Hindil  antiquity. 
From  1814  to  1818  he  lived  in  Dresden,  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  his  optical 
essay  and,  particularly,  of  his  principal  work :  ^*  The  World  as  Will  and  Bepresenta- 
tion  ^  {Die  Wdt  aU  W^  und  VorstdLung) .  As  soon  as  the  manuscript  of  this  work  was 
completed,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Borne  and  Naples,  and,  afterwards,  in  1820, 
qualified  as  a  lecturer  at  Berlin,  with  the  University  in  which  place  he  was  connected 
afl  a  *  ^  private  lecturer,"  or  *^  Dacent^^^  until  1831,  although  neither  zealous  nor  suooessful 
in  his  instructions.  In  1822-1825  he  was  again  in  Italy.  In  1831  the  cholera  fright- 
ened him  all  the  more  easily  away  from  Berlin,  since,  on  account  of  his  ill  success,  his 
academical  life  had  long  since  become  valueless  for  him.  From  that  time  on  ho  lived 
in  private  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  he  died  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1800. 
His  later  writings  contain  contributions  to  the  development  and  x>erf  ection  of  his  sys- 
tem, but  are  much  more  noted  for  their  piquant  utterances  against  the  prevailing 
notions  in  theology  and  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  justify  the  same,  to  do  which, 
as  Schopenhauer  (venting  his  personal  displeasure  with  primary  ref erenoe,  doubtless,  to 
the  success  of  Hegel,  his  more  fortunate  antagonist,  and  to  Schelling's  call  to  Berlin) 
with  incessant  repetition  insinuates,  these  *'  Professors  of  Philosophy "  were  paid  by 
the  government.  These  insinuations,  which  were  put  forth  in  ever-changing  form  and 
not  without  a  display  of  ori^jiaality  and  wit,  and  which  furnished  nourishment  for  the 
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donbt  whether  what  was  accnfitomed  to  be  publicly  taught  owed  its  acceptanoe  to  a 
oonviction  of  its  truth  or  to  the  civil  organization,  which  prorides  office  and  bread  only 
for  ^im  who  assents,  and  so  controls  the  *^  will  to  live  ^' — these  insinuations  opened  for 
Schopenhauer's  writings  that  way  to  the  public  which  his  ^stem,  originally  noticed  only 
by  a  few  men  of  profession,  had  been  unable  to  find ;  but  from  the  time  when  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  interested  themselves  in  his  more  exoteric  utterances  there  were  nbt 
wanting,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  thinkers  who,  either  approving  or  opposing,  gore 
more  careful  attention  to  the  system  as  such.  For  a  time,  during  and  after  Schopen- 
hauer's  last  years,  it  was  in  some  circles  a  matter  of  fashion  to  belieye  in  Schopenhauer. 
But  his  doctrine  lacks  the  most  essential  condition  of  permanence,  namely,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  all-sided  and  intrinsically  harmonious,  systematic  deyelopment.  Original 
aphorisms,  loosely  united  with  each  other  in  a  seeming  whole,  but  in  reality  destroying 
each  other  by  scarcely  concealed  contradictions,  can  only  produce  an  exceedingly 
transient  effect.  /Only  as  elements  of  a  more  satisfying  system  can  the  truths  which 
are  undeniably  contained  in  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  permanently  assert  themselyesN 

In  his  graduating  essay,  on  the  Fourfold  Boot  of  tJie  Priru^pU  of  Sufficient  Beason^ 
Schopenhauer  distinguishes  between  the  principles  of  being,  becoming,  action,  and 
knowledge  {prvncipium  essendi^  fiendty  agendi^  cognoscendi;  this  order  in  n^miTig  them 
is  termed  by  Schopenhauer  the  i^stematic ;  the  didactic  order  being :  fiendi^  cognoscendi^ 
eMendij  agendt).  The  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  considered  generally,  expresses, 
acoording  to  S.,  the  regular  connection  which  subsists  among  all  our  ideas,  and  which 
in  point  of  form  can  be  <i|>nM  determined,  and  on  account  of  which,  further,  nothing 
that  subsists  alone  and  independently,  and  nothing  that  is  single  and  disconnected,  can 
become  an  object  of  knowledge  for  us.  The  nature  of  this  connection  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  objects  of  our  ideas.  Everything,  namely,  which  can  become  an  object 
for  us,  and  consequentlj^'all  our  ideas  (representations),  are  divisible  into  four  classes, 
and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  assumes  a  corresponding  fourfold  form.  The 
first  dass  of  possible  objects  for  our  representative  faculty  is  that  of  intuitive,  complete, 
empirical  representations.  The  forms  of  these  representations  are  the  fortns  of  the 
internal  and  external  senses,  namely :  time  and  space.  Within  this  dass  of  objects  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  the  character  of  a  law  of  causality.\  Schopenhauer 
terms  it,  as  such,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  becoming,  prindpiwn  r<UiomB 
suffleienti$  flendi.  Whenever  a  new  state  commences  in  one  or  several  objects,  this  state 
must  have  been  preceded  by  another,  which  it  follows  regularly,  i.  e,,as  often  the  other 
state  exists ;  such  sequence  is  termed  consequence,  and  the  first  state  the  cause,  the 
second  the  effect.  As  corollazles  from  the  law  of  causality  follow  the  law  of  inertia — 
since  without  an  influence  exerted  from  without  the  earlier  state  cannot  be  changed, — 
and  the  law  of  the  persistenoe  of  substance — since  the  law  of  causality  applies  only  to 
states  and  not  to  substances  themselves.  The  forms  of  causality  are :  cause  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  stimulus,  and  motive.  Changes  in  the  inorganic  kingdom 
take  place  as  the  result  of  causes  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  where  action  and 
reaction  are  equal;  changes  in  organic  life  follow  from  stimuli,  and  the  conscious, 
external  actions  of  all  animal  existences  follow  motives,  the  medium  of  which  is  knowl- 
edge. The  difference  between  cause,  stimulus,  and  motive  is  a  consequence  of  varying 
degrees  of  susceirtibility  in  the  beings  or  things  on  which  they  act.*    The  second  dass 

*  On  the  port  taken  by  the  nnderstanding— which  oontrols  the  application  of  the  law  of  cttOBality—- ia 
dibaplng  ttie  resnltB  of  peroeption,  Sohopenhaaer,  in  this  connection,  eaya  much  that  Is  worthy  of  attention ; 
bat  he  labon  oonstantly  nnder  the  exroneons  notion  that  it  is  a  froo  crcntion  of  the  order  of  the  contents  of 
conecioasncaB  rather  than  a  thinking  rriiroducUon  of  the  real  order  of  cstctnal  exlstcnoce  that  the  mind  has  tc 
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of  objects  for  tho  thinking  Embjeot  is  made  np  of  conceptions  or  abstract  repie8iBntations.\ 
To  them  and  to  the  judgments  derived  from  them  applies  the  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason  of  knowledge,  prindpium  rationis  aufflcientis  eognoscendiy  which  aflSrms  that  if  a 
judgment  is  to  ezpress  a  cognitioxi,  it  must  have  a  sofficient  reason ;  having  sach  reason 
it  receives  the  predicate  true,  /Trath  is  (according  to  Schopenhauer's,  in  part,  very 
arbitrary  division)  either  (1)  logical— t.  d,  itis  a  formal  correctness  in  the  oonneo- 
iion  of  judgments— or  (3)  material,  founded  on  sensuous  intuition — i,  «.,  in  so  far  as 
the  judgment  is  founded  directly  on  experience,  empirical  truth — or  (3)  transcendental, 
founded  on  the  forms  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  pure 
Bensibility,  or  (4)  metalogical— by  which  latter  term  Schopenhauer  designates  that 
truth  which  is  founded  on  the  formal  conditions  of  all  thought,  as  contained  in  the 
reason,  namely,  tho  truth  of  the  principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded 
middle,  and  of  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  judgments  itself  Alie  tfwrd 
dasa  of  objects  for  the  representative  faculty  consists  of  the  formal  .portion  of  our 
complete  representations,  viz. :  the  intuitions,  given  d  priorij  of  the  forms  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  senses,  space  and  timeN  As  pure  intuitions  these  are,  by  themselves 
and  separated  from  our  complete  re^esentations,  objects  for  the  representative  facully. 
Space  and  time  have  the  peculiarity  that  all  of  their  parts  stand  to  each  other  in  a  re- 
lation,  with  reference  to  which  each  of  them  is  determined  and  oonditionated  by  another. 
In  space  this  relation  is  termed  position ;  in  time  it  is  termed  sequence.  The  law  by 
which  the  parts  of  space  and  time  are  mutually  determined  with  reference  to  those 
relations  is  termed  by  Schopenhauer  tho  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  being, 
prindpium  raUoms  suffideniis  essendi  /In  time  every  instant  depends  on  the  preceding 
one  \^  on  this  nexus  between  the  parts  of  time  rests  all  numeration ;  every  number  pre- 
supposes all  the  numbers  before  itself  as  grounds  or  reasons  of  its  existence.  In  like 
manner  all  geometry  reposes  on  the  nexus  of  position  among  the  parts  of  space ;  it  is  a 
scientific  problem  to  discover  such  proofs  as  not  merely  demonstrate  in  any  accidental 
manner — as  if  they  were  ** mouse- trap  proofs*' — the  truth  of  propositions,  but  deduce 
them  from  their  ontological  grotmds.*  /The  last  class  of  objects  of  the  representative 
faculty  is  found  in  the  immediate  object  of  the  internal  sense,  the  willing  subject, 
which  is  an  object  for  the  knowing  subject,  and  is  indeed  only  given  to  the  internal 
sense,  whence  (as  Schopenhauer,  with  Kant,  erroneously  assumes)  it  appears  only  in 
time  and  not  in  space,  f* "  With  reference  to  volition  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
assumes  the  form  of  a  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  action,  prindpium  raUonis 
suffldentis  agendi,  or  the  law  of  the  action  of  motives.  In  so  far  aa  motives  are  exter- 
nal conditions  of  action  they  are  causes,  and  have  been  considered  above  in  connection 
with  the  first  class  of  objects,  which  is  made  up  of  the  contents  of  the  material  world 
given  in  external  perception.  But  the  action  of  motives  is  known  by  us  not  merely, 
like  that  of  all  other  (Sauses,  from  without,  and  hence  indirectly,  but  also  from  within, 
with  absolute  directness,  and  hence  in  their  entire  mode  of  operation ;  here  we  learn 

*  /. «.,  proofB  which  aro  oominoinly  termed  genetic ;  for  in  reality  the  genetic  and  cauaal  reference  is  not 
wantiagt  u  Schopenhaoer  aaenmee,  in  mathematical  neoeuity ;  if  wc  conceive  numbers  as  arising  from  the 
combination  and  separation  of  miities,  and  (geometrical  fignres  as  arising  throngh  tho  motion  of  points,  lines, 
eta,  wo  become  conscions  of  their  genesis  and  of  the  cansality  whidi  is  objecdydy  gromided  in  the  nature  of 
homogeneoos  plmality  and  qMtial  co-existence. 

f/That  the  will  is  the  exdodve  object  of  tho  internal  sense,  or  of  seU-consdonsncsa,  is  a  fundamental  error 
of  Schopenhauer,  from  which  Kant  was  free ;  sensation  and  feeing,  representation  and  thought,  are,  no  Icbb 
than  desire  and  will,  immediate  objects  of  our  acts  of  self-apprehension.  Will,  in  the  piQper  s^ise  of  the  term, 
is  doairo  connected  ^ritb  knowledge,  and  could  therefore  not  be  known  if  tho  act  of  knowing  woe  itself  really 
ooknowablc.^   . 
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bj  experience  the  mj^Btery  of  the  piodnotion  of  effects  by  caiifics  in  ite  innennoBt  natuzo ; 
the  action  of  motives  ['^  MativaUan^]  is  cansalitj  seen  from  within.* 

Schopenhauer's  principal  work:  *^The  Wodd  as  Will  and  Notion"  {Die  Wet^  ak 
WUU  und  VoTsteOung)  is  divided  into  four  Books,  the  first  and  third  of  which  relate  to 
the  world  as  notion  or  representation,  and  the  second  and  f onrth  to  the  world  as  wilL 
Book  L  treats  of  the  notion  as  snbject  to  the  principle  of  snfScient  reason,  and  oonse- 
qnentlj  as  object  of  experience  and  science ;  and  Book  m.  of  the  notion  as  independ- 
cnt  of  that  principle,  or  as  Platonic  Idea,  and  consequently  as  object  of  art  Book  II. 
relates  to  the  objectifTiDg  of  the  will,  and  Book  IV.  to  the  affirmation  and  negation  of 
the  will  to  live  (which  accompany  the  attainment  of  8elf-kno?dedg6).  Subjoined  is  a 
critique  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  * 

The  first  book  begins  with  the  proposition :  The  world  is  my  notion.  This  •proposi- 
tion, says  Schopenhauer,  is  true  for  all  living  and  knowing  beings,  although  man  alooe 
can  make  it  a  subject  of  reflected,  abstract  consdonsness,  to  which  oansciousness  man 
rises  through  philosophical  speculation.  It  is  only  under  the  form  of  the  distinction 
into  object  and  subject  that  any  notion  whatever,  whether  abstract  or  intuitive,  pure 
or  empirical,  is  possible  or  conceivable,  /^eiything  which  exists  for  cognitian,  and 
hence  this  entire  world,  is  objective  only  with  reference  to  the  knowing  subjectj  it  Ja 
the  perception  of  the  percipient,  or  a  notion.^'  Everything  which  belongs  or  can  belong 
to  the  world  is  inevitably  subject  to  this  dependence  on  the  knowing  subject,  for  whom 
only  it  exists.  f>/The  essential  and  hence  ^uversal  forms  of  all  objects  can,  as  Scho- 
penhauer assumes  with  Kant,  be  discovered  and  completely  known  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  objects,  in  a  purely  subjective  manner,  ».  «.,  they  are  contained  d  priori 
in  our  consciousness.'  But  Schopenhauer  aflSrms,  in  addition,  that  thfij^aanoiple  of  fsdr 
ficient  reason  is  the  common  expression  for  all  objective  forms,  of  which  we  are  oon- 
scions  d  priori.  He  teaches  that  the  existence  of  fdl  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
objects,  notions,  and  nothing  else,  consists  entirely  in  their  necessary  reference  to  each 
other,  which  reference  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  expresses.     For  every  science 

*  But  in  reality,  in  all  caBca,  Inmechanical  and  organic  prooeases  as  wcU  as  cli«!wfaerc,  the  inner  groond  or 
ireason  and  the  external  oonditiona  bekmg  together  and  oonstitute  in  their  union  the  total  cauae,  which  tlicre- 
fore  can  never  be  simple ;  both  sides  must  be  nnltcd  in  one  lav  of  causality.  This  law,  moreoYCTf  finds  then, 
as  above  mentioood.  Its  applioation  to  the  objects  of  mathematical  inquiry  as  wvU  as  to  otJier  objects  On- 
trastod  with  cansality  is  the  reason  or  ground  of  obgnition  (ratto  cotptomxndi)^  but  not  as  ccmnected  with  a 
particular  daas  of  objects,  but  only  as  the  subjective  recognition  of  an  objectivdy  real  nexus  through,  an  in- 
f ercnoe  from  cause  to  effect,  or  conversely,  from  dtect  to  cause,  or  from  one  effect  to  a  second  effect  of  the 
same  cause,  belonging  with  the  first.  Thus  Schopenfaaner''8  four  forms  of  the  principle  of  suflteient  reason  ara 
to  be  reduced  to  the  two  which  Kant  and  others  before  him  had  already  distinguished,  namdy,  to  tho  pcindpla 
of  causality— which  may  be  cxproasod  in  the  fonnala:  eroy  change  has  a  cause,  which  consists  of  the  inner 
ground  or  reason  and  the  external  condition— and  the  principle  of  the  reason  of  knowledge,  which,  as  I  have 
sought  to  show  in  my  Sffuem  qf  Logic  ($  81,  cf.  $  101),  affirms  that  the  logical  combination  of  judgments  in 
the  syllogLsm  must  correspond  with  the  objective  and  real  causal  nexus. 

t  Bchopenhancr  believed  that  in  the  dmplo  phrase :  "  No  object  without  subject "  (like  Flchto^a  "  no  non- 
Ego  without  an  Ego*^  he  had  apprdiended  more  purely  and  exhibited  more  dearly  the  subjectivity  of  aU  our 
knowledge  than  Kant,  who  arrived  at  his  subjective  theory  of  knowledge  by  a  detailed  oonsiderati0n  of  the 
manner  in  which  knowledge  Is  oonditionated  by  the  subjective  nature  of  man ;  for  Kant,  oonsequcntly,  there 
remained  (says  Schopenhauer)  a  realm  of  "transcendental  objects"  or  "thingB-in-themaelvos,"  whose  cxia- 
tenoe  Schopenhaner  denied.  But  although,  obviondy,  aD  notions  are  ii\.the  knowing  sabjeot,  yet  the  question 
arises,  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  agree  with  that  which  is  not  identical  with  this  subjectt  and  which 
exists  not  merely  in  him  but  by  and  for  itself ;  this  question  is  not  answered  in  Schopenhauer's  simple  **  no 
object  without  subject,"  or,  rather,  the  non-agreement  of  the  representation  with  a  real  object,  which  SciM>> 
penhauer,  apart  from  the  "  will,"  everywhere  assumes,  is  simply  pro-snppoeod  by  him,  whereas  Kant^  mirnito 
consideration  of  the  "elements"  of  our  knowledge,  although  it  did  not  bring  biu  to  the  end  aimed  at^  je( 
op<:ncd  up  a  wny  to  it 
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this  prinolple  is  the  orgfanon,  and  the  special  object  of  the  science  is  its  problem.  Ma- 
terialism leaves  oat  of  consideration  the  knowing  snbject  and  the  forms  of  knowledge, 
although  these  are  as  clearly  pre-snpposed  in  the  coarsest  matter  with  which  material- 
ism  would  begin,  as  in  the  oxganlsm,  with  which  it  would  end.  *^  No^bject  without 
subject*^  ifl  the  principle  which  forever  renders  all  materialism  impossible.*  On  the 
other  hand,  continues  Schopenhauer,  Fichte — ^who  began  with  the  knowing  subject,  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  materialism,  which  begins  with  the  object  known — overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  with  the  subjective  he  had  already  posited  the  objective,  because 
no  subject  is  conceivable  without  object,  and  that  his  deduction  of  object  from  subject, 
like  all  deduction,  rested  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  tmiversal  form  of  the  objective  as  such,  and  consequently  presupposes 
the  objective,  but  has  no  value  or  application  before  or  apart  from  the  objective. 

^'^xhe  only  proper  starting-point  for  philosophy,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  is  the 
noUan,  as  the  primitive  fact  of  consciousness,  the  first  and  most  essential  fundamental 
form  of  which  fact  is  the  division  into  subject  and  object ;  the  form  of  the  object,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  in  its  various  8hapes.\  From  this  com- 
plete and  universal  relativity  of  the  worid  as  notion  Schopenhauer  infers  that  the  inner- 
most essence  of  the  world  must  be  sought  in  another  aspect  of  it,  an  aspect  altogether 
different  from  its  aspect  as  notion.  The  notion  has  need  of  the  knowing  subject  in 
order  to  its  ezi8tence\  As  the  existence  of  the  world  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
the  first  knowing  being,  so,  and  not  less  necessarily,  the  latter  is  dependent  on  a  long 
chain  of  preceding  causes  and  effects,  into  which  it  enters  itself  as  a  diminutive  link. 

/This  antinomy  finds  its  solution  in  the  consideration  that  the  objective  world,  the  world 
as  notion,  is  only  one  side  of  the  world,  and  that,  so  to  speak,  its  external  side,  and 
that  the  world  has  another  entirely  different  side,  which  is  its  innermost  essence,  ite 
substance,  the  thing-in-itself,  which,  from  the  most  direct  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  i 
objectified,  is  to  be  termed  ioJ[l^\ 

/In  the  second  book  Schopenhauer  treats  of  the  o^ectifylng  of  the  will.  To  the 
knowing  subject  his  own  body  is  presented  in  a  twofold  manner,  first  as  a  represen- 
tation in  rational  perception,  or  os  one  among  many  objects  and  subject  to  the  law  of 
the  latter,  and  secondly  as  that  which  is  immediately  known  to  every  one  under  the 
name  of  will.  Volition  and  the  action  of  the  body  f  are  not  two  different  states  known 
objectively  and  connected  by  the  band  of  causality ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  one  and 
the  same,  differing  only  ia  the  completely  different  ways  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  the  knowing  subjecl\  The  action  of  the  body  is  simply  the  objectified  act  of  the 
will,  i.  e.y  the  act  of  the  will  brought  within  the  sphere  of  perception.  The  whole  body 
is  nothing  but  the  will  objectified,  i,  e.y  the  will  become  notion  or  representation,  the 
objectivity  of  tho  will.\  Whether  all  other  objects  known  to  the  individual  as  notions 
are,  like  his  own  body,  the  manifestations  of  a  will — ^this  is  the  proper  sense  of  the 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The  returning  of  a  negative  answer 
to  this  question  is,  says  Schleiermacher,  theoretical  egoism,  which  can  never  be  con- 
futed by  proofs,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  surely  never  been  otherwise  employed  in 
I)hIlosophy  than  as  a  skeptical  sophism,  i.  e.,  for  show,  while  as  a  serious  conviction  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  madhouse  if  anywhere.    Since,  therefore,  the  disproof  of  theo- 


*  Provided,  namely,  that  the  allured  non-ogieement  of  the  sabjective  forms  of  apprehension :  space,  timc^ 
and  cacuality,  ?rith  objoctiTO  reality,  wore  really  proved  (as  Schopenhaaor  assomeB  that  it  is)  by  this  princi- 
ple, or  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  by  Kant  with  rcaJly  cogent  ajgumeots, 

t  Or  the  actioa  of  a  part  of  tho  brain  ? 
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retioal  egoism  iB,  while  imposaibley  also  not  necessaxy,*  we  aze  justified  in  employing 
the  twofold  "*  jwledge  which  is  given  ns,  in  two  wholly  heterogeneous  ways,  of  the 
essence  '  I  operation  of  our  own  bodies,  as  a  key  to  the  essence  of  every  phenomenon 
in  nature,  and  in  judging  all  objects  other  than  our  bodies,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
not  presented  to  our  consciousness  in  a  twofold  manner,  but  simply  as  notions  or  repre- 
sentations, after  the  analogy  of  our  bodies ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  further  justified  in 
Align TTiing  that  as  these  objects,  on  the  one  hand,  like  our  own  bodies,  are  notions,  and 
in  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  our  bodies,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  abstrac- 
tion of  the  existence  of  these  objects  as  notions  of  a  knowing  subject,  that  whidi  after- 
wards remains  must  be,  in  its  innermost  essence,  the  same  with  what  we  term  win. 
.^he  will,  as  a  ^*thing-in-itself,"  is  completely  different  from  its  manifestation  or  ap- 
pearance, and  is  wholly  free  from  the  forms  of  the  latter ;  it  enters  into  these  forms 
when  it  appears  (becomes  phenomenal) ;  they,  therefore,  relate  only  to  it  as  objectiye. 
The  will,  as  a  thing-in-itself ,  is  one,  while  its  manifestations  in  epaoe  and  time  are  innu- 
merable. Time  and  space  constitute  the  principle  of  individuation  (prineipivm  indi- 
viduationisfi^ 

*  The  disproof  In  question,  if  effected,  most  rest  on  premisos  whicb,  for  Schopenhauer  (as  well  as  for 
Berkeley  also),  prove  too  much,  since  they  militate  against  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Schopenhauer  denies  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Schopenhaner^s  denial  be  wM*^"t^tn^,  It  in- 
volves ss  a  logical  consequence  the  denial  also  of  the  plurality  of  animate  or  willing  beings,  whence  Schopen- 
hauer, in  order  to  escape  this  unfortunate  consequence.  Is  obliged  to  resort  to  tho  "madhouse"  argument. /in 
reality  there  was  groat  need,  not  of  a  proof  that  so-callod  "  theoretical  egoism  "  or  "  8<dipsism  "  (the  assomp- 
tion  by  any  one  man  that  he  alone  exists)  is  a  piece  of  lunacy,  but  of  a  proof  that  Schopenhauer*s  doctrine  of 
the  subjective  nature  of  all  categories,  and  his  denial  of  thdr  applicability  to  "  thlngs-in-themselvos  "  do  not 
logically  lead  to  this  absurd  doctrine;\How  is  the  real  individualization  of  the  one  Will  in  a  plurality  of  will- 
Sng,  peroeMng,  and  thinking  subjects  logically  conceivable,  without  the  assumption  of  the  objective,  real 
.validity  of  tj^e  categories  of  unity,  plurality,  etc  ?  i 

t  That  we  know  the  interior  nature  of  other  existences  by  the  analogy  of  our  own  interior  is  a  truth  which 
had,  indeed,  been  previously  recognized  by  some  thinkers,  but  which  it  is  Schopenhauer's  merit  to  have  main- 
tained with  peculiar  force.  His  expofdtion  of  this  truth,  although  incomplete,  is  sufficient  to  assure  for  him 
a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Beneke,  whose  immediate  master  in  this  doctrine  was  Scho- 
penhauer, added  to  it  the  essential  complementary  consideration,  that  not  only  our  will,  but  also,  with  the 
same  directness  and  with  equally  perfect  truth,  the  action  of  our  perceptive  and  intcUoctive  faculties,  is  known 
by  us  in  internal  perception,  unmodified  by  any  subjective  form  of  apprehension  foreign  to  the  objects  known, 
and  the  same  view  is  developed,  on  the  basis  of  Beneke^s  teaching,  in  my  Syttem  qf  Logic,  %40et  aeq.  Bat 
in  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  who  assents  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  time  as  simidy  a  subjective  ferm  of  hu- 
man apprehension,  there  remains  the  inconsistency,  that  while  the  will  in  the  case  of  self-apprebensioa  pce- 
sents  itself  only  under  the  form  of  temporality,  it  must,  nevertheless,  exist  psr  ss  without  this  form,  without 
which,  however,  it  is  not  oonoeivablo  as  wUL  A  further  unremoved  oontradictlon  is  this,  that  while  the  indi- 
viduation of  the  will  constitutes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  individual  intellect,  on 
the  other  it  pre-snpposes  the  previous  existence  of  this  intellect,  dnce  time  and  space,  vrhkh,  together  for» 
the  principle  of  individuati(m,  have,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  like  oansality,  bo 
validity  except  as  forms  of  the  perceiving  and  thinking  subject  B.  Seydel  has  shown  most  oompleMy  how 
many  contradictianB,  owing  to  this  subjectivism,  are  involved  in  the  development  of  Schqpenhanefs  theory 
of  will.  /To  this  must  be  added  the  universal  confusion,  by  Schopenhauer,  of  the  conception  of  tofll, 
which  invcdves  the  notion  of  something  actively  sought  after  and  the  amviction  of  its  attainability,  with  the 
conception  of  inaUnct^  which  may  exist  without  these  logical  elonentsX  If  our  intellecfas  with  their  activities 
were  not  direotty  knowable  by  us,  neither  could  our  wills  be  thus  known ;  the  most  that  we  could  thus  know 
would  be  our  blind  instincts ;  and  yet  Schopenhauer,  in  the  development  of  his  theory,  is  unable  to  do  without 
the  conception  of  the  will  in  the  most  complete  vaae  of  that  term.  He  says  that  he  will  name  tho  genua  ao^ 
cording  to  its  most  eminent  spedes,  and  yet  he  only  produces  hereby  the  false  appearance,  as  though  the 
forces  of  nature,  since  he  terms  them  tho  will  in  nature,  wore  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  human  will,  and  as 
though  their  apparentiy  intelligent  action  were  as  easily  ccMuprehensible  for  us  as  is  that  of  the  oonsdons  wiD. 
The  figurative  and  the  literal  senses  of  the  term  will  are  confounded.  Schopenhauer  leaves  uninvestigated 
the  question  whether  all  forces  and  all  instincts  do  not  prMuppose  internal  states  or  qualities,  which,  mor« 
analogous  to  our  ideas  than  to  our  desires,  are  in  themsdves  not  forces,  but  become  such  only  through  their 
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In  individual  tilings,  as  they  appear  to  us  in  time  and  spaoe,  and  conformably  to 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  the  thing-in-itself,  or  the  will,  becomes  only  me- 
diately objectiye ;  between  the  wHl  and  the  individual  object  stands  the  Idea,  as  that 
in  which  alone  the  will  is  immediately  objective.  The  Ideas  are  the  stages  of  the  ob- 
jectification  of  the  will ;  imperfectly  expressed  in  numberless  individuals,  they  exist  as 
the  unequalled  patterns  of  the  latter  or  as  the  eternal  forms  of  things,  not  entering 
themselves  into  space  and  time,  which  are  the  media  of  individual  things,  but  immov- 
able, unchangeable,  ever  existent,  and  uncreated,  while  individual  things  rise  into 
being  and  decay,  are  ever  becoming,  but  never  are.  The  lowest  stage  in  the  objectifi- 
cation  of  the  will  is  represented  by  the  most  general  forces  of  nature,  which  ore  either 
present  in  all  matter  without  exception — e,  g. ,  gravity,  impenetrability— or  are  variously 
distdbuted  through  it,  so  that  one  portion  of  matter  is  controlled  by  one  set  of  forces, 
and  another  by  another,  the  various  portions  being  thus  specifically  differentiated ; 
examples  are :  rigidity,  fluidity,  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  attributes 
and  qualities  of  every  kind.  The  higher  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will,  upon 
which  individuality  appear  swith  ever-increasing  significance,  are  manifested  in  the 
plants  and  animals  up  to  man.  Eveiy  stage  disputes  with  another  its  matter,  space, 
and  time.  Each  oiganism  represents  the  Idea  of  which  it  is  an  image,  only  with  such 
decrement  of  force  as  is  involved  in  the  overcoming  of  the  inferior  Ideas  which  dispute 
lis  matter.  According  as  the  ozganism  succeeds  in  overcoming  those  forces  of  nature 
which  express  inferior  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will,  it  becomes  a  more  or 
less  perfect  expression  of  its  Idea,  i.  e.,  it  stands  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  ideal  of 
beauty  in  its  species.^ 

On  this  theory  of  ideas  rests  the  theory  of  art  given  by  Schopenhauer  in  Book  III. 
The  Idea  is  viewed  as  not  having  yet  entered  into  the  subordinate  forms  of  cognition, 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  but  as  bearing  already 
the  most  general  form  of  cognition,  that  of  all  thought,  in  that  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  object  for  a  subject.  As  individuals  we  have  no  knowledge  except  such  as  is  con- 
trolled by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason ;  thus  the  knowledge  of  the  Ideas  is  ex- 
cluded. We  can  only  rise  from  the  knowledge  of  concrete  things  to  the  knowledge  of 
Ideas  when  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  knowing  subject  corresponding  with  the 
great  change  in  the  whole  nature  of  the  object  to  be  known — an  alteration  such  that  the 
BEubjeot,  when  he  becomes  cognizant  of  the  Ideas,  remains  no  longer  individual.  Cog- 
nition belongs  to  the  higher  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  wiU.  Originally  and 
essentially  cognition  is  but  the  servant  of  the  will ;  with  animals  this  servitude  never 
ceases.  The  cognition  of  Ideas  implies  the  cessation  of  this  servitude  in  man,  so  that 
the  knowing  subject  ceases  to  be  merely  individual,  and  rests  in  fixed  contemplation  of 
the  object  presented  for  cognition,  apart  from  its  connection  with  any  other  object,  in 
which  contemplation  he  becomes  lost.  When  one  leases  under  the  guidance  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  to  follow  after  the  relations  of  things 

relations  to  other  simSar  states  or  qualities.  With  8chopenhanex*s  llmitatiofi  of  the  real  essence  of  man  to 
his  will  is  connected,  farther,  in  practical  philosophy,  the  nnfortonate  oonaeqnenoo  that  Schopenhauer  is  un- 
able consistently  to  recognise  the  positive  stgnlflcanoe  of  representation  and  cognition,  and  therefore,  since 
the  mere  *^ wiU  to  live"  famishes  no  trae  ntisfacdon,  is  unable  to  point  beyond  this  to  a  more  derated  eth- 
ical end,  bnt  can  only  direct  man's  ethical  endeavors  to  the  extirpation  -of  that  wilL 

^  It  is  obvioas  that  In  his  theory  of  Ideas,  Schopenhauer,  like  Plato  and  Schclling,  falsely  objectifies  and 
hypostatizes  abstractions  of  human  thonght^as,  also,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  one  Will  as  the  Thing-in-itself, 
vhere  he  imitates  the  Eleatics,  the  Mcgarians,  and  Bpinosa.  /How  the  Ideas  arc  to  exist  objectively  and  tpaoo- 
Jea$ly  in  organisms  which  are  essentially  founded  aa/brm  is  left  absolutely  unintelligible. 
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to  e&ch  other  and  to  one^s  own  will,  wben,  therefore,  one  no  longer  consi4er8  in  things 
their  Where,  When,  Why,  and  Whereto,  but  simply  and  only  their  What,  and  when, 
farther,  this  consideratiofti  takes  place,  not  through  the  medinm  of  abstract  thought, 
but  in  calm  contemplation  of  the  immediately  present  natnral  object,  then  that,  which 
is  60  cognized,  is  no  longer  the  single  thing  as  such,  but  the  Idea,  the  eternal  Form, 
the  immediate  objectiyity  of  the  Will  at  the  stage  of  the  Idea,  and  the  oontemplatiiig 
Subject  is  pure,  involuntary,  painless,  timeless,  knowing  Subject.  This  sort  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  source  of  art.  Art,  the  work  of  genius,  repeats  the  eternal  Ideas  appre- 
hended in  pure  contemplation,  the  essential  and  permanent  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  world.  Its  only  aim  is  the  communication  of  this  knowledge.  According  to  the 
material,  in  which  it  repeats,  it  is  plastic  art,  poetry,  or  music* 

The  reality  of  life,  the  will,  existence  itself,  is  perpetual  suffering,  panjj[j2iy&M®»  ^<^ 
partly  dreadful ;  the  same,  on  the  contrary,  as  simple  notion,  viewed  in  pure  intuition 
or  repeated  by  art,  affords  a  significant  spectacle  :  freedom  from  torment  in  the  enjqy- 
ment  of  the  beautiful  But  this  knowledge  does  not  release  us  forever  from  life,  bat 
only  for  moments,  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  complete  way  out  of  life,  not  a  quiUive  of 
the  will,  such  as  is  necessary  for  permanent  release.  The  will  affirms  iUdf^  when,  after 
the  knowledge  of  life  has  begun,,  it  wills  life  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  previously 
without  knowledge,  as  blind  impulse,  willed  it.  The  opposite  of  this,  the  negaiUan  of 
the  will  to  live,  appears  when,  as  the  result  of  the  knowledge  of  life,  volition  oeases, 
the  various  known  individual  phenomena  no  longer  acting  as  motives  to  volition,  but 
the  whole  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  world,  which  is  acquired  through  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Ideas,  and  which  is  a  mirror  of  the  will,  becoming  a  quUUxe  of  the 
will,  and  the  will  thus  freely  renouncing  and  annihilating  itself.  This  idea  is  devel- 
oped by  Schopenhauer  in  Book  lY.,  which  contains  his  Ethics.  The  first  requirement 
of  ethics,  according  to  him,  is  such  sympathy  with  the  suffering  inseparable  from  all 
life  as  rests  on  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  our  wUl  with  all  will ;  but  the 
highest  ethical  work  of  man  is  the  annihilation— not  of  life,  but— of  the  will  to  Hvc, 
by  asceticism. f 

§  132.  In  opposition  to  Ficlite's  subjective  idealism  and  to  Schel- 
ling's  renewed  Spinozism,  Johann  Friedrich  Ilerbart  (1776-1841),  on 
the  basis  of  the  realistic  element  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  also  of 
Eleatic,  Platonic,  and  Leibnitzian  doctrines,  developed  a  philosophical 
doctrine,  which  he  himself  named,  from  its  predominant  'character, 
realism.  Philosophy  is  defined  by  Herbart  as  the  elaboration  of  con-j 
ceptions.  Logic  aims  at  clearness  in  conceptions,  metaphysics  at  the  cor/ 
rection  of  them,  and  sesthetics,  in  that  wider  sense  in  which  it  includes 

*  BoliopGnhiuier,  in  order  to  aeporate  oosUietic  apprehenslcm  from  the  "  will/^  aOios  it  yvrj  doeely  to  tlie* 
oretical  apptehendon,  without,  hoverer, — dnoe  he  admlta  the  notion  of  an  enjoyment  al  the  beaotif  nl, — being 
able  to  advance  to  a  complete  sopaiation  of  It  from  all  relation  to  the  win,  on  which  all  f edlng  depends  for  its 
condition.    In  hia  theory  of  Ideas  logical  nniverBality  is  converted  into  iBsthedc  perf ootion. 

t  Schopenhauer  Bympathizes  with  the  Hindii  penitents,  with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the  termination  of 
BOiZbilng  by  exit  from  the  checkered  world  of  life  (Sanectra)  and  entering  into  tmoonsdonsnefls  (inrv€ma\  and 
with  the  aaoetio  elementa  in  Christianity.  But  his  senile  ethics  knows  no  podtive  aim  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  rennndation  and  destmction  of  whatever  is  inferior  is  a  moral  duty.  To  this  end  it  were  noocssaxy  to 
give  mote  prominence  (as  Francnstfidt  has  attempted  to  do)  to  the  relation  of  the  "  will"  to  the  "  IntcDec^'* 
a  lelatlcii  which  is  essential  in  the  "  wUl"  from  its  lowest  stagea  ap. 
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ethics,  at  the  completion  of  them  by  tlie  addition  of  qualificationB  of 
worth.  Ilerbart's  logic  agrees  in  principle  with  Kant's.  His  meta- 
physics rests  on  the  presupposition,  that  in  the  formal  conceptions  fur- 
nished by  experience,  and  especially  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  with 
several  attributes,  in  the  conception  of  alteration,  and  in  the  concep- 
tion of  tlie  Ego,  contradictions  are  contained  which  render  necessary 
a  transformation  of  those  conceptions.  The  removal  of  these  contra- 
dictions is,  according  to  Herbart,  the  proper  work  of  speculation. 
Being  or  absolute  position  cannot  be  thought  as  involved  in  contradic- 
tions ;  hence  tlie  conceptions  cannot  be  left  unchanged.  But,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  being  must  be  so  conceived  that  it  may  explain  the  appear- 
ances given  in  experience,  for  all  appearance  points  to  an  equal  modi- 
cum of  being.  Consequently  tlie  conceptions  in  question,  although 
they  cannot  be  retained  unmodified,  arc  yet  not  to  be  wholly  rejected, 
but  rather  to  be  methodically  transformed.  The  contradictions  in  the 
conception  of  the  thing  with  several  attributes  force  us  to  the  tlieory 
that  there  exists  a  multiplicity  of  simple,  real  essences,  each  possessing  a 
simple  quality.  The  contradictions  in  the  conception  of  alteration 
lead  necessarily  to  the  theory  of  the  self-preservation  or  persistence  of 
these  simple,  real  essences,  whenever,  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  interpene- 
tration  of  such  essences,  a  "  disturbance  "  (modification)  of  their  quali- 
ties is  threatened.  The  contradictions  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego 
force  us  to  the  distinction  between  "  apperceived  "  and  "  apperceiving" 
ideas ;  but  the  mutual  interpenetration  and  unity  of  ideas  prove  the 
simplicity  of  the  soul  as  their  substratum.  The  soul  is  a  simple, 
spaceless  essence,  of  simple  quality.  It  is  located  at  a  single  point 
within  the  brain.  When  the  senses  are  affected,  and  motion  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  the  soul  is  penetrated  by  the  simple, 
real  essences  which  immediately  surround  it.  Its  quality  then  per- 
forms an  act  of  self-preservation  in  opposition  to  the  disturbance, 
which  it  would  otherwise  suffer  from  the — whether  partially  or  totally 
—opposite  quality  of  each  of  these  other  simple  essences ;  every  such  " 
act  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the  soul  is  an  idea.  All  ideas 
(representations)  endure,  even  after  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth  has  ceased.  When  there  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  soul  several 
ideas,  which  are  either  partially  or  totally  opposed  to  each  other,  they 
cannot  continue  to  subsist  together  without  being  partially  arrested ; 
they  must  be  arrested,  i.  e.y  become  unconscious,  to  a  degree  measured 
by  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  all  these  ideas  with  the  exception  of 
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the  strongest.  Tliis  quantum  of  arrest  is  termed  by  Herbart  the  ^^snm 
of  arrest."  The  part  of  each  idea  in  this  sum  of  arrest  is  greater  the 
less  intense  the  idea  is.  On  the  intensive  relations  of  ideas  and  on  the 
laws  of  the  change  of  these  relations  are  founded  the  possibility  and 
the  scientific  necessity  of  applying  mathematics  to  psychology.  Iler- 
bart  makes  cesthetics,  the  most  important  part  of  which,  widi  him,  is 
the  ethics,  independent  of  theoretical  philosophy.  Esthetic  judgments 
grow  out  from  the  satisfaction  or  dissatidfactlon  which  is  connected 
with  certain  relations,  ethical  judgments  arising,  in  particular,  from 
the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  connected  vdth  relations  of  wilL  The 
Idea  (or  "  typical  conception  ")  of  interior  freedom  has  reference  to  the 
agreement  of  the  will  with  the  moral  judgment  concerning  it;  the 
Idea  of  perfection  has  reference  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent volitions  of  the  same  individual ;  the  Idea  of  benevolence  or  love, 
to  the  agreement  of  the  wiU  of  one  person  with  the  will  of  another, 
accompanied  by  a  sentiment  of  satisfaction ;  the  Idea  of  legal  right,  to 
the  avoiding  of  the  dissatisfying  conflict  which  ai-ises  from  the  direc- 
tion of  several  wills  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  object ;  and  the 
Idea  of  i*etribution  or  eqiuty  to  the  removal  of  unpleasing  inequality 
in  the  case  of  two  or  more  parties  who  are  unlike  in  their  well  or  ill 
doing.  Pedagogic,  as  also  the  science  of  politics,  rests  on  ethics,  which 
determines  their  ends,  and  psychology,  which  points  out  their  means. 
Tlie  State,  in  its  origin  a  society  protected  by  force,  has  for  its  end 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  ethical  Ideas  in  a  society  animated  by  them. 
The  conception  of  God — in  defence  of  the  validity  of  which  Ilerbart 
develops  the  teleological  argument — ^gains  in  religious  significance  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  more  folly  determined  by  ethical  predicates. 
Every  attempt  at  a  theoretical  elaboration  of.  philosophical  theology  is 
incompatible  with  the  Herbartiau-metaphysics. 

Of  Herbttit^s.wrltlngB  (a  chronological  list  of  which  Lb  given  by  TTartpnwfffin  at  th6  end  of  Vol  XII.)  tbo 
following  are  the  most  important  :— 

Ueiber  PetialomCa  neue»u  Schrift :  tote  Oertrud  ihre  Kinder  lehrts^  in  Trme,  eins  Monattdkrifty  ed.  by 
O.  A.  Ton  Halem,  VoL  I.,  Beriln,  18C9,  pp.  16-^1 ;  the  same  reprinted  in  Herbart^a  MUtor  Wortt^  VoL  III., 
p.  74  acq.,  and  in  the  CompteU  WorkA,  XI.,  p.  45  aeq. 

PentaloaCa Idee etnea  ABC der  Atuchauung aU «(n  Cfifdua van  VorUbunffen im  AvtffaMMn der  GealaUen 
iptsaeruckq/tUch autsf^fOkn,  GiJttingcn,  1803;  noette,  durch  Hm  Abh.  fiber  die  UtiheUacke  DttraUttung  der 
Welt  alt  da»  HauptgeacAUft  der  Erttehung  vermehru  Aujt.^  i&Af.,  1804.     Werke^  XL,  p.  79  aeq. 

De  Ptatonici  evwtemaUefundamenio  commentaUo  (npon  entering  npon  hla  dnties  as  an  Extnordinarins 
at  GOttlngenX  Oiitt,  180S,  W.y  XII.,  p.  ei  aeq.    KL  Sckr^  VoL  I.,  p.  07  acq. 

AUgemeine  Pddagog(k^  aw  dem  Ztoeck  der  Entehvng  abgeleUeS^  GSttingen,  1806,  TT.,  X.,  p.  1  aeq, 

HauptpuntU  der  Jietaphytik,  QiHt^  1806  and  1808,  IF.,  III.,  p.  1  aeq.    Kl  8(Ar.^  I.,  199. 

ITauptpunkte  der  Loglk  (originally  pabllahod  as  a  Bapploment  to  the  last-namod  work,  1808),  Gdtt.,  1808L 
£7.  Sckr^  I.,  254.     TT.,  I.,  465  acq. 
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ABaetMtnsprakttBcke  PMioiophie,  GKSttlngen,  1806.     W.,  YTll.,  p.  1  eeq. 

PUfcholofftache  Bemerkungen  wr  Tonlelire,  In  KOtHotb.  ArcMc,  Vol.  I.,  Art  2;  TT.,  VII.,  i).  1  eeq. ; 
Ptycholoa,  Cniersudiung  Uber  tUe  SUtrke  eirur  gegOenen  VortUUung  aU  Function  i»rer  Dauerhetrachet, 
0.,  Art.  8;  IF..  VHm  p.  29 aeq. 

TfieortadeatiracUone  elemeniorum princtpki  metapAuaioa^  Konigsbcrg.  1812,  IT.,  IV.,  621  aeq.  Kt.  S., 
1.,  409.  This  work  was  repabliabed  at  Berlin,  In  1859,  in  a  translation  from  the  Latin  executed  by  Karl 
Tbomafl  and  with  an  Introduction  by  tbo  aamo. 

LsArbuch  ntr  EtnieUuno  in  die  PkitosopMe,  K&nlgsherg,  1813,  2d  cd.,  1821,  Sd  od.j  1884,  4th  od.,  1837, 

TT.,  I.,  1  Bcq. 

Lekrbuch  mr  Ptuchologie,  KOnigsberg  and  Leipalc,  181C,  2d  reyiaed  edit,  1834,  Fl  V.,  1  nq. 

Getprdche  Uber  da»  Boae,  KOnigaberg,  1817,  TT.,  IX.,  49  seq.    JR.  Bchr.,  II.,  IIB. 

Ueber  dm  Unterricht  in  der  PiUloaopMe  auf  Gymnaaien,  supplement  to  the  2d  edition  of  the  XeArfr.  cur 
BtmL  in  die  PMiotopMe,  IT.,  XI.,  p.  396.    Ki.  A,  III.,  98. 

J>e  aumuionu  menvura  cauaisque  prinuxriU  psychologia  prinetpia  ttatica  et  meclumioa  exemplo  MtM^ro- 
twtu  acripsU  J.  F.  Serbart,  KUnigBbcig,  1822.     W.,  VII.,  78  aeq.    JH.  Sckr.,  IL,  863  aeq. 

Ud>er  de  MuffUcAkeU  und  NothwetuUgkeit^  McUhemalik  aMf  Piuchologie  anzuwenden^  Kflnlgabcifr,  1822, 
IT.,  VII.,  129  acq.    Kl  A,  II.,  417. 

Fitlfdiologieiaa  Wiaaentelutft,  neu  gegrUndet  anf  Er/ahntng,  Metaphyaik  und  McUhamaUt^  K0nigd>ei8, 
1824-25,  TT..  V.  and  VI. 

AUgemeine  MetapHyalk  ntbit  den  An/angen  der  phtlotophiscAen  NaiurUhre^  KOnigabei^,  1828-29,  TT., 

IIL  and  IV. 

Kune  Encuciopddie  der  PMloaopAie,  aua  praktiachen  GeeidUspunlten  entworfen,  Halle,  1831,  2d  ed., 

1841,  W.  II. 

De  prtnOpto  logieo  exOnai  medU  inter  contradictoria  non  negUoendo  eommenUsUOt  QOtt^  1883,  7F.,  I^ 

633  aeq.    JH.  &,  IL,  721. 

Umriaa  pddagogtecAer  Vorleeungen^  Gott,  1835,  2d  od.,  1841,  TT.,  X.,  ISS  acq. 

Zttr  Lehre  von  der  FreiheU  dee  menschUchen  WiOent^  Briefe  an  Ilerrn  Prq/lBitor  Oriepenkerl,  CKJtt., 
1S88,  Wl,  IX.,  241  acq. 

AnatvUeche  BeleucfUung  dee  Naturrechte  und  der  Moral,  QOtdttgcn,  1836,  TT.,  VIII.,  218  aeq. 

Ai/cAo2o0n(«cA«  UntereucJkungeny  Nos.  1  and  2,  Outt,  1889-40,  Fl,  VIL,  181  acq. 

Joh.  Friedr.  IferbarCt  kleinere  philoa.  Schriften  und  Ahhandhmgen  ndM  deeeen  toieaenechitfUidiem 
KachUtaae^  edited  by  O.  Hartenstein,  8  Tola.,  Ldpaic,  1&13-43.  (Theae  worka  have  olao  been  Indudod  in  the 
complete  edition  of  Herbart*8  writings.) 

The  Complete  Worka  of  Ilcrbart  have  been  edited  in  12  vols,  by  G.  Hartenstein,  Leipelc,  1860-62.  Of  hia 
life  Hartenstein  treats  in  the  introduction  of  his  edition  of  the  minor  phfloe.  worka  and  eaaaya  of  Hcrbart,  VoL 
L,  Ldpaio,  18^ ;  cf.  also  Voigdt,  Zvr  Erinnerung  an  fferbart  (words  spoken  on  the  28th  of  October,  1841,  in 
the  public  aeasion  of  the  Boyal  Qerman  Society  at  KOnigsberg),  KOnigsberg,  1841 ;  Joh.  Friedr.  Herbart,  eur 
Srinnerung  an  die  OSttingiache  Katastrophe  im  Jahr  1837,  ein  Posthumum  (ed.  by  Taute),  KOnlgsbetg, 
1842 ;  7.  H.  Th.  Allihn,  Ueber  dae  Leben  und  die  Schriften  J.  F.  HerbarCa^  nebet  einer  ZuaanimenateUuttg 
der  LiUeraiur  aeiner  Schuie,  ip.  the  Zeitechr.  fUr  exacu  PMloaophie,  etc.,  ed.  by  Allihn  and  Ziller,  Vol.  I., 
No.  1,  Leipsic,  1860,  pp.  44  aeq.  With  reference  to  Herbart'a  philoeophical  stand-point  and  aoma  of  hia  doo- 
trinea,  numerous  critical  obaervationa  will  be  found  in  various  wiitinga  and  essays  by  Beneke,  Trendelenbuig. 
Chalybftus,  TTlrici,  Franz  Hoffmann,  Lotze,  Lange,  and  other  philoeophers  to  be  mentioned  below  (|  134) ; 
more  recently  have  appeared,  among  other  relenmt  works,  the  following :  P.  J.  H.  Leander,  Ueber  ff.'*a  pki- 
toeoph.  Skmt^ruTtkt,  Lund,  1866;  K.  Fr.  W.  L.  Bchultse,  n.^a  SteUung  eu  Kiant^  enttoickeU  on  den  Hdttptbe- 
gritfen  ikrer  PhiioaopMe  (Ottttingen  Inaugural  Dissert),  Luckan,  18G6 ;  Hcrm.  Longenbeck,  DU  theoretiache 
PhOoaophie  HerbarPaund  aeiner  Bchule  und  die  darauf  betilgliche  KrUOc^  Berlin,  1867:  Wilh.  Schaoht, 
KriUache  sMioaopMache  A-nfaHiae^  1.  Heft :  fferbart  und  Trendelenburg^  Aaran,  1868  (cf.,  per  contra^  J. 
Bergmann,  in  the  Philoa,  Monatahefte,  VoL  I.,  1868,  pp.  237-243) ;  R  F.  Wyncken,  Daa  Ifaturgeaetz  der 
Seele^  Hanover,  IBXSXk^fferbartache  BeUguien,  auppl.  to  H.*8  works,  Lpa.,  1871,  with  biographical  notices. 
Zacharlas,  Metaph,  Differenaen  no,  J7.  und.  Kant,  Lpz.  '69.  QuAblcker,  Kant,  u,  ff,  Qber  d.  Weaen  d.  Seele, 
Bcrl.  1870. 

Johann  Friedrich  Herbart  was  bom  at  Oldenburg,  where  his  father  was  a  councillor 
of  jnstloe,  May  4, 1776.  He  received  his  first  trailing  through  private  instruction  and  at 
the  Gymnasium  in  his  native  city.  He  became  early  acquainted  with  the  Wolffian  philoa. 
ophy  and  also  with  Kantian  doctrines.  In  the  year  1704  he  entered  tne  University  at 
Jena  where  Fichte  was  just  developing  the  doctrine  of  his  Science  of  Knowledge.  Her- 
bart was  gpreatly  stimulated  to  philosophical  thought  by  his  teacher,  and  laid  before  him, 
in  writing,  various  doubts  with  reference  to  particular  propositions  in  the  Science  ef 
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Knowledge  ;  lie  also  handed  him  a  critique  of  the  two  first  works  of  Schelling,  the  one 
on  the  Possibility  of  any  Form  of  Philosophy ,  and  the  other  on  the  Ego  or  the  Unoondi- 
turned  in  human  Knowledge.  Herbort  arriyed  at  the  conTiction  that  the  important 
thing  in  philosophy  was  not,  *'to  proceed  farther,  there,  where  a  philosopher,  who  had 
attained  to  great  reputation,  had  ceased  to  boild,^^  but  "  to  look  to  the  foondationa 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  most  incisiYe  criticism,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  were 
really  fitted  to4SQpport  on  edifice  of  knowleSige."  Herbart^s  efforts  after  exactness  in 
his  investigations  were  aided  by  the  stimolns  which  he  receiyed  from  Fidite.  The 
course  of  his  reflections  was  early  directed  toward  the  conception  of  the  Ego.  In  an 
essay  composed  in  the  year  1794  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  self -oonsdons- 
ness  inyolyes  an  "  infinite  circle,"  since  in  this  act  I  posit  myself  aa  the  one  whois  oon- 
Bcious  of  himself,  i,  e.^\&  conscious  of  the  one  who  is  conscious,  etc. ,  but  that  this  infini- 
tude is  exhausted  when  the  Ego  thinks  the  problem  itaelf ,  or  aU.  infinitude,  in  one  concep- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  the  £^  infinitude  is  included  as  a  postu- 
late. But  the  germs  of  Herbart's  subsequent  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Sgo  and 
of  his  subsequent  '^Realism  "  in  general  were  already  contained  in  his  critique  (1796) 
of  Schelling^s  work  on  the  Ego.  In  this  critique  he  supplements  the  dichotomous  dis- 
junction of  Schelling :  ^*  Either  knowledge  without  realily,  or  an  ultimate  point  of 
reality,"  by  adding  as  a  third  altematiye :  ^*  Or  as  manifold  a  reality  in  knowledge,  as 
knowledge  itself  is  manifold ;  "  he  insists,  further,  upon  the  possibUity  of  many  gioonds 
for  a  single  consequence,  like  several  points  of  suspension  for  one  chain,  and  lays  down 
the  principle :  "  Whatever  is  conditioned  must  have  two  conditions."  In  the  years 
1797-1800  Herbart  was  a  family-tutor  in  the  Bernese  family  Yon  Steiger,  at  Interlaken. 
Since  he  believed  poetry  and  mathematics  to  furnish  the  most  effective  means  of  cul- 
ture, he  occupied  his  three  pupils  at  first  chiefly  with  these  topics  (beginning  in  Greek 
with  Homer)  and  postponed  morals  and  history  till  a  later  period,  when,  as  he  believed, 
they  could  be  better  understood  ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  his  plan  was  interfered  with 
through  the  unexpected  and  premature  withdrawal  of  the  eldest  of  his  pupils  from  his 
instruction.  During  this  time  Herbart  busied  himself  earnestly  with  morals  and  p^- 
chology.  Through  a  visit  to  Pestalozzi  he  became  acquainted  with  Pestalozzi^s  method 
of  instruction,  in  which  he  ever  retained  a  lively  interest,  and  many  principles  of  which 
he  adopted  into  his  own  pedagogical  theory.  In  the  year  1800  Herbart  returned  by 
way  of  Jena  and  (^ottingen  to  his  native  land.  He  remained  till  1802  in  Bremen  in 
the  house  of  his  friend  Johann  Smidt,  engaged  with  philosophical  and  pedagogical 
studies.  In  October,  1802,  he  qualified  at  Oottingen  as  a  Doeent  of  philosophy  and 
pedagogical  theory.  In  the  year  1805  he  received  at  the  same  place  a  position  as  Pro- 
fessor extraordinaritts,  but  in  1809,  through  the  agenpy  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  was 
called  as  Professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  and  pedxigogic  theory  to  Konigsberg,  after 
the  departure  of  Krug,  Kant^s  successor  in  the  philosophical  chair,  for  Leipsic.  Herbart 
also  directed  at  Konigsberg  a  Pedagogical  Seminary,  founded  by  himself.  In  the 
year  1833  he  accepted  a  call  to  Oottingen,  where,  not  being  inclined  to  inrticipato 
actively  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day,  he  devoted  himself  all  the  more  ener- 
getically and  with  unbroken  activity  to  his  aussion  as  an  investigator  and  teacher  untfl 
his  death,  which  took  place  August  14, 1841. 

Herbart  defines  philosophy  (in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  section  of  his  Intro^ 
duetion  to  Philosophy)  as  the  elaboration  of  conceptions.  This  is  a  critical  adaptation 
of  Kant*s  definition  of  philosophical  knowledge  as  rational  knowledge  through  concep- 
tiona  By  the  use  of  the  word  rational  in  his  definition  Kant  introduces  into  it,  as 
Herbart  argues,  a  subject  of  x)ossible  controversy,  since  the  conception  of  reason  is  an 
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extremely  vague  one,  and  sinoe,  further,  the  reason  no  more  exifits  as  a  special  faculty 
of  the  soul  than  docs  either  of  the  other  faculties  enumerated  in  the  psychology  of 
.Aristotle  and  of  his  imitators.  Eliminating,  therefore,  this  qualification,  we  haye  left, 
from  Kant's  definition :  Knowledge  through  conceptions.  But  such  knowledge  is  an 
acquired  result  of  existing  science ;  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  as  that  which  pro- 
daces  sdenoe,  is  simply  the  elaboration  of  conceptions.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
this  definition  is  too  broad,  since  all  sciences  elaborate  conceptions,  Herbart  observes 
that  philosophy  is  really  contained  in  all  sciences,  when  these  are  what  they  should  be.  * 

From  the  principal  species  of  elaboration  of  conceptions,  says  Herbart,  follow  the 
prindpal  diyisions  of  philosophy.  The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  deaxness  and  dis- 
tinctness in  conceptions.  Clearness  consists  in  the  distinguishing  of  one  conception 
from  Other  conceptions,  and  distinctness  in  the  distinguishing  of  the  marks  of  a  (oom- 
poTind,  not  simple)  conception  from  each  other.  Distinct  conceptions  may  assume  the 
form  of  judgments ;  from  the  combination  of  judgments  arise  syllogisms.  Of  these 
sabjects  Logio  treats.  Herbart  defines  logic  as  that  division  of  philosophy  which  treats 
in  general  of  distinctness  in  conoeptions  and  of  the  co-ordination  of  conceptions  as  re- 
sulting from  such  distinctness.  But  since,  from  our  apprehension  of  the  world  and  of 
oxLTselYes,  there  result  numerous  conoeptions,  which,  the  more  distinct  they  are  made, 
do  so  much  the  more  conflict  with  the  harmonious  combination  of  our  ideas,  there  arises 
for  philosophy  the  important  problem  of  the  completion  and  modification  of  these  con- 
oeptions in  such  manner  that  this  logical  difficulty  shall  disappear ;  this  correction  of 
conceptions  is  the  business  of  general  metaphysics,  which,  in  psychology,  the  philoso- 
phy of  nature,  and  natural  theology,  is  specially  applied  to  the  three  principal  subjects 
of  human  knowledge.  But  there  are  also  conceptions  which  do  not  call  for  revision, 
but  occasion  an  increment  of  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  expressing 
assent  or  dissent.    The  science  of  such  conceptions  is  iEisthetics.f 

In  his  conception  and  treatment  of  logio,  Herbart  indicates  to  that  extent  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Kantians,  that  for  the  more  extended  study  of  logical  doctrines — since  he 
himself  only  sketches  the  outlines  of  logic — ^he  refers  to  the  logical  text-books  of  such 
Kantians  as  Hoffbauer,  E[rug,  and  Fries.  According  to  Aristotie,  logic  is  the  analysis 
of  thought  in  general,  the  separation  of  thought  into  form  and  content.  But  according 
to  Kant,  and  also  according  to  Herbart,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  analytic  thought,  of  thought 
which  through  analysis  elucidates  or  renders  distinct  the  conceptions  employed  in 
thought.  Kant^s  division  of  knowledge  into  synthetic  and  analytic  determined  not  only 
the  distinction  between  logic  and  the  critique  of  the  reason  in  KanVs  system,  but  also 
that  between  logio  and  metaphysics  in  the  system  of  Herbart.  Our  thoughts,  says 
Herbart,  are  conoeptions,  in  so  far  as  we  consider  them  with  reference  to  that  which  is 

*  The  elaboration  of  conoeptlozis  is  certainly  not  the  only  methodic  means  employed  by  philoflophy ;  the 
most  that  can  be  .said  of  it  is  perhaps  that  it  is  the  most  characteristic  means  so  employed.  The  fomiding  of 
the  definition  of  philosophy  on  the  method  employed  in  it  is  only  jastifled  on  condition  that— as,  indeed,  Her- 
bart attempts  to  prove— philosophy  has  really  no  definite  object,  such  as  the  nniverso  as  sach,  or  even  snch  as 
the  real  principles  of  all  thatezists,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  tho  o.thcr  sdenoes,  that  relate  to  spe- 
cial departments  of  existence. 

t  This  is  an  unequal  division,  in  that  it  assigns  to%gio  tho  work,  not  of  rendering  all  or  even  spodal  con- 
ceptions distinct,  but  of  prescribing  tho  rules  by  which  aU  conceptions  are  to  be  rendered  distinct,  and  thatt 
this  work  then  gives  occasion  to  the  logidan  not  dmply  to  vender  distinct,  but  to  develop  independently  and 
sdcntiflcally  a  definite  cdass  of  conceptions,  namely,  tho  logical  conceptions,  or  the  conception  of  the  concep- 
tion, the  conception  of  the  judgment,  etc. ;  while  metaphysics,  en  the  other  hand,  itself  undertakes  to  cor- 
rect certain  conoepUons  and  then  applies  them,  and  SDSthetlcs,  finally,  seeks  to  reduce  the  formation  of 
judgments  of  (aesthctlo  or  moral)  assent  and  difscnt— judgments  which  are  formed  by  the  human  conscious 
acos  bdijre  the  existence  of  tcsthctics,  and  which  dirocUy  acooDijiany  objective  j)croeption— &^  principlcsi 
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thought  through  them.  Conceptloiis  such  as  those  of  the  circle  and  the  sqxiaie,  which 
cannot  be  nziited  with  each  other,  but  of  which  each  can  be  thought  independently  of 
the  other,  famish  examples  of  contrary  opposition.  Conceptions  which  are  simply  dif- 
ferent, but  not  incapable  of  combination,  such  as  the  circle  and  red  color,  are  disparate. 
Diefparate  as  well  as  contraiy  conceptions  furnish  also  iUustrations  of  the  contradictory 
opposition  between  a  and  non-a,  b  and  non-b,  it  being  affirmed  of  a  and  b  that  each  is 
not  the  other.  Opposites  ore  not  one  and  the  same  thing ;  this  formula  is  called  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction.  Equivalent  to  this  is  the  so-called  Principle  of  Identify : 
A  =  A,  or  properly :  A  is  not  equal  to  non- A,  where  the  negatives  neutralize  each  other 
and  are  tantamount  to  an  affirmative,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  principle  of 
Ezduded  Middle :  A  is  either  B  or  not  B.  Wherever  it  is  permitted  to  assume  a  unity 
in  the  form  of  a  sum,  this  sum  may  include  various  marks  or  attributes,  as :  this  garment 
is  red  and  blue,  this  event  is  at  once  joyful  and  sorrowful.  When  conceptions  are  con- 
fronted with  each  other  in  thought,  the  question  arises  whether  they  will  enter  into  a 
union  or  not ;  the  decision  of  this  question  is  expressed  in  a  Judgment.  The  initial  or 
presupi)06ed  conception  is  the  subject,  and  the  conception  which  is  connected  to  it  is 
the  predicate.  Herbart  assumes  that  the  categorical  judgment  (e,  g,y  Qod  is  almi^ty, 
the  soul  is  immortal,  Goethe  was  a  German  poet)  does  not  involve  the  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  the  subject,  and  proceeds  in  his  doctrine  of  the  ^llogism  on  the  basis  of 
this  assumption.*  Herbart  terms  the  (^llogisms  of  the  first  and  second  figures  eyllo- 
Seisms  of  subsumption,  and  those  of  the  third  figure,  syllogisms  of  substitution. 

Skepticism,  with  Herbart,  prepares  the  way  for  the  enunciation  of  the  problems  c^ 
metaphysics.    Every  competent  b^;inner  in  philosophy,  says  Herbart,  is  a  skeptic,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  skeptic  is  a  beginner  in  philosophy.    He  who  has  not  been  at 
some  time  in  lus  life  a  skeptic  has  never  experienced  that  radical  Hhaking  of  all  his 
early  and  habitual  ideas  and  opinions,  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  separate  the  acci- 
dental from  the  necessary,  the  increment  furnished  by  thought  from  the  bare  reality 
given  in  fact.    But  he  who  persists  in  skepticism  shows  that  his  thoughts  have  not 
come  to  maturity ;  he  does  not  know  where  each  thought  belongs  and  how  mnch  follows 
from  each ;  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  others'  thoughts,  and  by  the  conflict  among 
them,  they  almost  always  become  skeptics  who  have  been  industrious  readers  and  "iaxy 
thinkers.    Herbart  discriminates  between  a  lower  and  a  higher  form  of  skeptuasm. 
The  former  rests  on  the  consideration  that,  owing  to  the  dependence  of  our  powers  of 
apprehension  on  subjective  conditions,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  obtain  through  the 
senses  a  true  representation  of  the  real  being  of  things.    Bodies  may  have  some  sort  of 
shape  in  space,  may  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  changes  in  time,  the  material  elements 
may  be  seized  and  controlled  by  forces,  men  and  animals  may  be  filled  with  perceptions 
and  sentiments  of  some  sort ;  but  we  know  not  what  perceptions  and  sentaments,  what 
forces,  elements,  changes,  and  shapes  do  actually  exist  or  take  place.    Bat  doubt  may 
press  still  farther  on,  and  advance  to  the  idea  that  in  reality  we  do  not  at  all  perceive 
all  that  which  we  think  we  perceive,  but  that  we  involuntarily  add  in  thought  to  the 
given  contents  of  perception  the  forms — especially  of  space,  time,  and  causality,  as 
also  of  adaptation — ^which  we  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  nature.    Hence  it  becomes 
doubtful  whether  fixed  points  are  anywhere  to  be  found  from  which  knowledge  m^ 
set  out,  and  it  may  appear  equally  doubtful  whether,  in  ease  such  principles  aetoally 
exist,  we  can  discover  the  methods  necessary  for  a  further  progress  of  thought,  since 
experience  appears  incomplete,  the  inference  by  analogy  uncertain,  and  the  existence 

*  Thifi  anamption,  at  least  in  the  caae  of  afflnnativc  jndgmcntji  in  general,  Is  false ;  the  coaee  In  which  It 
is  true  arc  epoaaUj  marked  bj  the  ouotcxt  of  the  dificotursc  in  which  they  occur. 
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of  any  jnab  gtoxnudL  for  a  j^ynthesis  d  priori— -hy  which  a  principle  would  transcend  itself 
— soaioely  conceiyable. 

Herbart  holds  that  while,  owing  to  the  relativily  of  all  attributes,  no  knowledge  of 
the  real  quality  of  things  is  attainable  through  the  senses,  yet  the  forms  of  experience 
are  really  given  us,  since  in  the  apprehension  of  a  definite  object  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  connect  the  contents  of  perception  with  a  definite  form,  and  are  not  able — ^as 
-we  should  be  if  we  simply  added  to  things  forms  derived  from  our  own  subjective  con- 
Bcionsness — ^to  connect  any  given  object  of  sensuous  perception,  with  any  form  which 
\re  may  choosa  In  what  manner  these  forms  are  given,  is  a  later,  psychological  prob- 
lem ;  but  on  the  fact  of  their  being  given,  metaphysics  depends. 

The  actual  or  given  forms  of  experience  are  of  such  nature,  that  they  give  rise  to 
contradictoiy  conceptions,  which  it  is  the  business  of  thought  to  rectify. 

Extension  in  space  and  action  in  time  involve  contradictions.  Extension  implies 
prolongation  through  numerous  different  and  distinct  parts  of  space;  but  by  such 
prolongation  the  one  is  broken  up  into  the  many,  while  yet  the  one  is  to  be  considered 
as  identical  with  the  many.  When  we  conceive  of  matter,  we  begin  a  division  which 
must  be  continued  in  infinitum^  because  each  part  must  still  be  considered  as  extended. 
We  never  arrive  at  all  the  parte,  nor  at  the  ultimate  parts,  since,  in  order  to  do  so,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  overleap  the  infinite  series  of  intervening  divisions.  If  we  begin 
with  the  simple  and  from  it  attempt  in  thought  to  compound  matter  in  the  form  in 
which,  as  composed  of  simple  elements,  it  may  actually  exist,  the  question  arises  how 
many  simples  we  must  take  in  order  with  them  to  fill  a  finite  space.  Evidently  we 
should  here  be  obliged  to  ovedeap,  but  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  same  infinite  series 
which  arrested  us  before.  If  we  attempt  by  successive  divisions  and  subdivisions  to 
anive  at  the  ultimate  parts  of  matter,  reality  becomes  lost  in  the  infinitesimal ;  if 
from  these  ultimate  parts  we  would  attempt  to  reconstruct  matter,  we  are  unable  to 
employ  the  infinitesimal  as  basis  of  reality.  The  empirical  conception  of  matter  must 
therefore  be  altered  in  thought.  Similar  considerations  arise  in  connection  with  the 
notion  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  The  occupancy  of  time  by  action  and  dura- 
tion demands  still  more  obviously  than  does  the  occupancy  of  space  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  that  which  occupies ;  for  unoccupied  intervals  of  time  would  imply  the  anni- 
hilation and  subsequent  re-entrance  into  existence  of  that  which  acts  and  endures.  All 
action  occupies  time :  it  is  as  if  extended  in  time.  The  result  of  action  appears  as  a 
finite  quantum  of  change.  This  finite  quantum  must  contain  in  itself  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  changes  which  took  place  successively  in  the  infinitesimal  portions  of  time.  The 
real  action,  of  whose  i>arts  the  result  is  composed,  is  as  inconceivable  as  are  the  simple 
parts  of  the  extended  in  space,  for,  however  small  we  may  conceive  its  parts,  each  is 
still  resolvable  into  a  before  and  after,  and  an  interval  between  them. 

The  conception  of  inherence,  or  of  a  thing  with  several  attributes,  involves  a  con- 
tradiction, since  it  implies  that  one  is  many.  Plurality  of  attributes  is  irreconcilable 
with  unity  of  subject.  The  thing  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  possessor  of  different 
marks.  But  such  possession  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  something  belonging  and 
peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  entering  into  the  essential  definition  of  the  thing, 
and  consequently  as  being  itself  no  less  manifold  than  are  the  attributes  possessed. 
Thus  the  thing  itself  is  rendered  manifold,  while  yet  it  is  by  hypothesis  only  one.  The 
question :  what  is  the  thing  ?  demands  a  simple  answer.  The  conception  of  a  thing 
whose  true  quality  is  a  manifold  possession  of  attributes  is  a  contradictory  conception, 
which  awaits  rectification  in  thought,  since,  as  originating  in  what  is  experimentally 
given,  it  cannot  be  rejected. 
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Tlio  conception  of  cansolity,  too,  wHch,  althongli  not  a  diroct,  expeiimental  con- 
ception, yet  aiises  from  a  necessary  process  of  thought  with  reference  to  what  is  giyen 
in  experience,  inyolyes  contradictionjs.  With  experience  the  conception  of  change 
forces  itself  directly  into  consciousness.  Now,  even  in  common,  unphilosophical 
thought,  the  necessity  becomes  felt  of  explaining  why  change  has  taken  place,  •'.  e.,  of 
apprehending  change  as  effect  and  of  seeking  for  it  a  cause.  But  the  conception  of 
change  conducts  to  a  trilemma.  Either,  namely,  the  change  must  haye  an  external 
cause,  or  an  internal  cause,  or  it  must  be  causeless ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  tho 
result  of  a  mechanical  process,  or  of  self-determination,  or  of  an  absolute  generation. 
The  common  understanding  is  accustomed  to  r^ard  each  alternative  as  really  occur- 
ring, the  first  in  the  material  world,  the  second  in  the  region  of  the  will,  and  the  third 
often  (under  the  name  of  fate)  in  the  general  course  of  things.  But  (1)  the  conception 
of  an  external  cause  does  not  explain  the  original  change,  since  it  i^pears  to  lead  to  a 
regressus  in  infinitum^  nor  does  it  explain  subsequent  or  deriyed  changes,  since  it  im- 
plies the  contradiction  that  the  agent  possesses,  as  an  attribute  of  its  nature,  a  qualifi- 
cation which  is  foreign  to,  not  naturally  included  in,  its  nature,  and  that  the  patient, 
after  the  change  wrought  in  it,  remains  and  yet  cannot  remain  the  same  thing  which  it 
was  before;  (2)  the  conception  of  self-determination  through  an  internal  caose  does  not 
diminiBh  these  difficulties,  and  inyolyes  the  further  contradiction  that  it  diyides  the  one 
agent  in  the  act  of  self-determination  into  two  opposed  parts,  an  actiye  and  a  passiye 
part;  (3)  the  theory  of  absolute  generation,  which  regards  change  as  itself  constituting 
the  quality  of  that  which  changes,  is  exposed  to  the  twofold  objection,  that  it  would 
require  a  strict  uniformity  in  change,  such  as  our  experience  of  the  natuve  of  things 
does  not  disclose,  and  that  it  is  also  contradictory  in  itself,  since  the  conception  of  gen- 
eration is  impos^ble  in  thought,  except  as  inyolving  the  passage  of  the  subject  of  gen- 
eration through  a  series  of  chang^g  qualities ;  whence,  in  order  to  determine  the  quality 
of  the  generation,  these  yarious  opposed  qualities  must  be  united  and  concentrated  into 
a  unity,  or,  in  other  words,  opposed  qualities  must  be  one — which  is  contradictory;  if 
it  is  said  that  g^eration  is  only  the  manifestation  of  a  substratum  which  does  not 
change,  the  contradictions  are  not  diminished,  but  increased,  since  this  theory  expresses 
only  the  more  clearly  the  idea  of  the  one  unchanging  substratum  as  haying  concen- 
trated in  it  all  multiplicity  and  all  contradiction,  as  the  source  from  which  the  plurality 
and  the  opposed  qualities  of  the  outward  manifestation  shall  be  eyolved. 

The  conception  of  an  Ego,  in  so  far  as  the  Ego  is  r^^arded  aa  the  primaiy  source  of 
all  of  our  extremely  manifold  ideas,  inyolves  the  contradiction  of  the  inherence  of  the 
multiple  in  the  single,  which  contradiction  becomes  here  especially  sensible,  for  the 
reason  that  self -consciousness  appears  to  represent  the  Ego  as  a  perfect  unit.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  contradiction  peculiar  to  the  Eigo,  that  it  must  think  itself  as  pure 
self -consciousness,  consciousness  turned  in  upon  itself,  i  d.,  must  think  its  own  Ejgo, 
i.  <?.,  must  think  its  own  thinking  of  itself,  and  so  on  in  infinitum  ("  its  Ego"  always 
taking  the  place  of  **  itself,"  "  its  thinking  of  itself,"  of  "  its  Ego,"  and  so  on),  so  that 
the  conception  of  an  Ego  seems  in  reality  impossible  to  be  realized. 

It  is  the  business  of  Metaphysics,  according  to  Herbart,  to  remove  these  contradic- 
tions from  the  forq^s  of  exi>erience,  and  thus  to  render  experience  comprehensibla 
Metaphysics  is  divided  by  Herbart  into  the  doctrine  of  principles  and  methods  (Metho- 
dology), of  being,  inherence,  and  change  (Ontology),  of  the  constant  (Synechology), 
and  of  phenomena  (Eidolpgy).  With  general  metaphysics  are  connected,  as  its  applica- 
tions, physical  philosophy  and  psychology. 

The  transformation  of  conceptions,  which  it  is  the  work  of  metaphysics  to  accom* 
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plish,  18  effected  by  Beekhig  oat  the  necesBaxy  oomplementaiy  conocptions,  or  points  of 
relation,  through  which  alone  the  oontradictioiia  contained  in  the  given  oonoeptions  can 
be  resolved.  This  method  of  removing  the  contradictions  which  are  involved  in  the 
formal  conceptions  famished  by  experience  is  termed  by  Herbart  the  method  of  Rela- 
tions. Every  sach  formal  conception  is  a  principle,  from  which  we  are  obliged,  by  the 
contradiction  contained  in  it,  to  condnde  to  the  complementary.  It  is  only  thus,  •.  e,, 
it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  a  contradiction  contained  in  an  idea^  that  d  priori  eonithesis  be- 
comes possible  For  suppose  that  B  is  shown  by  an  d  priori  eynthesis,  hence  necessarily, 
to  belong  with  A;  then  A  must  be  impossible  without  B;  the  necessity  lies  in  the  im- 
possibility of  the  contrary;  but  such  impossilnlity  or,  in  general,  the  impossibility  of 
any  supposition  or  idea  is  contradiction.  (Kant,  on  the  contrary,  had  asserted  that  d 
priori  synthetic  propositions  demanded  another  principle  beside  the  principle  of  identity 
and  contradiction.) 

It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  nothing  is,  for  then  nothing  would  even  appear  to  bei 
Even  if  all  being  be  denied,  there  remains  at  least  the  undeniable,  simple  element  of 
sensation.  That  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  being  is  appearance.  This  appear- 
ance, as  appearance,  is.  Since  this  &ot  of  appearance  cannot  be  denied,  some  form  of 
being  must  be  assumed  as  real 

The  affirmation  that  A  if,  is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  i>08Lting  of  A.  Beiog  is 
absolute  position.*  The  conception  of  being  excludes  all  negation  and  all  relation. f 
Whatever  is  conceived  as  being  is  called  an  essence  {ens). 

The  simple  element  of  sensation  is  never,  or  extremely  seldom,  found  single;  it 
occurs  rather  in  complexes  which  we  term  things.  We  ascribe  to  things  their  separate 
marks  as  attributes.  But  the  contradictions  contahied  in  the  conception  of  a  thing 
with  several  attributes  force  us,  in  order  to  free  the  conception  from  these  contradic- 
tions, to  o6mplete  the  conception  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 
real  essences,  each  possessing  an  absolutely  sunple  quality,  which  can  therefore  not  be 
defined  by  the  statement  of  ihtemal  distinctions  existing  within  the  quality,  and  by 
the  further  assumption  that  the  appearance  of  a  thing  as  one  and  as  yet  possessing 
several  attributes  results  from  the  existence  of  these  simple  essences  in  combination  or 
together. 

In  a  complex  of  marks  there  are  ordinarily  some  which  are  permanent,  while  othera 
change.  We  therefore  ascribe  changes  to  things.  But  from  the  contradictions  in  the 
conception  of  change  it  follows  that  there  is  no  original,  internal  change  in  what  pos- 
sesses being,  since  original  self-determination  and  absolute  generation  are  impossible ; 
and  it  follows,  further,  that  there  would  be  no  derivative  change  if  the  operation  of 
causes  were  only  possible  uixm  the  condition  of  an  original,  outwardly  directed  activity. 
But  then  there  would  be  no  change  at  all,  not  even  in  the  sphere  of  appearance,  and 
this  would  contradict  experience.  Hence  no  such  condition  as  that  alluded  to  can 
exist,  and  it  must  be  possible  to  explain  change  without  the  supposition  of  an 
original,  outwardly  directed  activity,  as  also  without  the  supposition  of  an  original 
internal  activity.  Herbart  explains  change  by  means  of  the  theory  of  self-preserva- 
tions (acts  of  self-preservation),  which  take  place  when  a  number  of  simple,  real  essences 
are  together,  and  which  constitute  the  substance  of  all  real  change.  This  theory  rests  on 
the  ooadjutant  conception  of  intelligible  space,  together  with  corresponding  species  of 

*  Herbart  thus  inolndw  the  poeitlng  of  being  In  the  ooooepUon  of  being. 

t  ]Iarbert?iezoliuiaa  of  att  negatioa  vid  zelfttion  inyolres  a  mtUut  in  demorulrttndo.  AH  that  If  to  be 
ezdnded  is  the  rdatioii  to  tho  positing  sabject  and  tho  canceUing  (negation)  of  the  poslUoo  in  tho  acuse  lo 
wliicb  tho  latter  was  ofllnncd. 

lb 
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time  aod  of  motion,  and  on  tiie  methodic  expedient  of  the  ^'aocideatal  viev.'^    Bj 
intelligible  eptice  HeitMkrt  nndezBtands  that  apace  in  which  the  simple  real  eaaenoes 
must  be  oonoeiTed  aa  existing,  in  distinctiion  from  the  phenomenal  epaoe,  in  which  oar 
sensations  are  ideally  represented,  and  which  is  therefore  in  the  soul  itaell      The 
formation  of  the  conception  of  intelligible  qiaoe  is  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
conceiving  the  same  essences  as  together  and  ako  as  not  together.    The  saooeasion  of 
simple,  real  nmmrm  produces  tiie  **  rigid  line,"  the  passage  of  points  into  eaxdi  other 
the  continnoDS  line,  the  compounding  of  two  directions  the  plane  surface,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  direction  matfrial  space.    The  fiction  of  the  passage  of  points  into  each 
other  iiresappoees  the  divisibility  of  the  point,  an  hypothesis  which  Herbart  seelcs  to 
justify  by  the  geometrical  fact  of  irrational  relationa.     In  intelligiUe  as  in  phenomenal 
space  all  motions  are  relatiTe :  that  which  is  motion  with  reference  to  surrounding 
objects  which  are  viewed  as  at  rest,  is  rest  when  these  objects  are  viewed  as  moving 
vnth  equal  rapidity  in  an  opposite  direction.    Ereiy  existence  in  intelligible  space  is 
primarily  at  rest  with  reference  to  itself,  or  with  reference  to  -space,  if  it  is  regarded  as 
itself  existing  in  space.    But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  rest  from  being  motion 
with  reference  to  other  real  essences ;  rest  in  this  latter  regard  would  be  cfoiy  one 
possible  ease  among  an  infinite  number  of  equally  possible  cases.    It  is  therefore  to  be 
presupposed  that  in  general  every  being  is  originally  in  motion,  as  compared  with  eveiy 
other  one,  and  that  this  motion  is  motion  in  a  direct  line  with  constant  velocity.     This 
motion  is  not  real  change,  since  every  being  (essence)  with  reference  to  itself  and  to 
iU  space  remains  at  rest,  and  does  not  of  itself  stand  in  relation  to  other  beings,  bat  is 
only  regarded  as  in  such  relation  by  a  oonsdousness  in  which  all  or  several  of  them  woe 
comprehended.    tVhen,  however,  the  case  occurs  that  in  consequence  of  this  original 
motion  simple,  real  essences  arrive  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  point,  there  f  oUows  a 
reciprocal  interpenetration  on  their  part,  which,  so  &r  as  their  qualities  axe  alike, 
occasions  no  disturbance,  but  which,  when  the  qualities  are  opposed,  would  naturally 
occasion  a  disturbance,  since,  by  the  theorem  of  contradiction,  oppositcs  cannot  co-exist 
in  one  point.     The  disturbance  would  take  place  if  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  various 
essences  could  destroy  each  other.    But  since  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  qualitieB  axe 
enabled  to  preserve  themselves  against  the  threatened  disturbance;  self-preservation  is 
persistence  in  opposition  to  a  negation.    The  disturbance  resembles  a  pressure,  and  the 
self-preservation  a  resistance.     *^  Self-preservations  ^^  in  the  soul  are  representations  or 
ideas;  in  all  other  real  beings  they  are  internal  states,  which,  accordiog  to  Herbaitian 
08  well  aa  according  to  Leibnitzian  principles,  must  be  conceived  as  in  some  way  analo- 
gous to  our  ideas.   The  proper  and  simple  essence  of  real  beings  is  unknown  to  us;  but 
concerning  their  internal  and  external  relations  it  is  possible  for  us  to  acquire  a  sum  of 
knowledge,  which  may  be  enlarged  in  infinitum.    It  is  necessary  to  supirase  that  the 
simple  essence  of  the  real  beings  is  not  only  different  in  the  case  of  different  ones,  but 
that  t.hiR  difference  may  amount  to  oontrariety.     If  the  difference  of  quality,  however, 
is  but  partial,  the  qualities  may  be  analyzed  in  thought  into  component  elements,  be- 
tween which,  on  the  one  hand,  complete  agreement  and,  on  other  hand,  complete  oppo- 
sition subsists;  such  analysis,  although  methodically  necessary  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  result,  is  yet  with  reference  to  the  qualities  themselves  only  an  **  accidental 
view'*  of  the  case,  since  the  qualities  are  not  really  the  product  of  such  component 
elements,  but  ore  simple  and  indivisible,  and  are  analyzed  only  in  our  consideration  of 

them. 

In  human  consciousness  the  fact  of  on  Ego  is  given,  and  yet  the  oonoeptian  of  an 
E'^o  ia  loaded  with  coutradiciions.  Thc;>c  coutradictious  force  us  to  distinguish  between 
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"  apperceiyed  "  oad  *^  apperceiymg  ^^  masses  of  ideas  in  self-consciotisness,  and  this  dis- 
tinction again  presupposes  the  doctrines  of  the  soul  as  a  simple,  real  being  and  the  sub- 
Btratnm  of  the  whole  complex  of  onr  ideas,  of  ideas  as  psychical  acts  of  self -preserva- 
tion, and  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  ideas. 

On  the  divisibility  of  the  point  rests  the  possibility  that  a  nnmber  of  simple,  real 
beings  (which  must,  however,  in  view  of  the  assumed  divisibility,  be  conceived  as 
spherical)  should  be  at  least  imperfectly  together,  or  should  partially  interpenetrate 
each  other.  The  result  of  such  partial  interpenetration  is  Matter.  A  necessary  result 
of  the  same  ia  also  the  attraction  of  elementa  For  the  act  of  self-preservation  cannot 
be  confined  to  that  port  of  each  of  these  real  beings  which  is  penetrated ;  in  the  whole 
being,  in  all  its  supposed  parts,  this  act  takes  place  with  the  same  degree  of  energy, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  being  is  really  simple  and  its  parts  are  only  supposed. 
But  with  the  inward  state  of  the  act  of  self-preservation  as  a  whole,  the  external  posi- 
tion of  the  simple  beings  must  necessarily  correspond.  From  the  necessity  that  the 
internal  state  should  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  external  state  it  follows  that 
the  partial  interpenetration  must  give  place  to  a  condition  in  which  each  being  is  fully 
in  the  other.  If  the  elements  of  each  sphere  (point,  real  being)  be  conceived  as  them- 
selves also  spheres,  and  if  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  time  occupied  by  the  act  of 
penetration  be  again  subdivided  into  infinitesimals  of  the  second  order,  each  of  the 
original  spheres  will  at  every  instant  be  to  the  part  not  yet  penetrated  as  the  initial 
attraction  to  the  acceleration  at  the  given  instant.  In  the  case  of  the  union  of  several 
simple,  real  beings,  repulsion,  or  the  necessity  that  some  of  them  should  give  place  to 
the  others,  enters  in ;  or  repulsion  takes  place  when  the  measure  in  which  the  internal 
state  of  a  being  surrounded  by  others  enables  it  to  respond  to  the  influences  of  the 
latter  has  been  exceeded.  Attraction  and  repulsion  are  therefore  not  original  forces, 
but  necessary  external  consequences  of  the  internal  states,  into  which  several  different 
substances  mutually  throw  each  other. 

When  the  equilibrium  between  attraction  and  repulsion  is  restored,  the  combination 
of  simple,  real  beings  forms  a  material  element  or  an  Atom. 

In  order  to  explain  genetically  the  special  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics,  by  tracing 
them  to  their  ultimate  sources,  Herbart  distinguishes,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
strong  and  weak  opposition  of  elements  (according  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
of  their  qualities)  and,  on  the  other,  between  equal  and  unequal  opposition  (according 
to  the  mutual  relation  of  these  qualities  in  point  of  intensity).  From  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  distinctions  result  four  principal  relations  of  elements  to  each  other : 

1.  Strong  and  equal  or  nearly  equal  opposition ;  on  this  depends  the  formation  of 
solid  or  rigid  matter,  and  in  particular  the  cohesion,  elasticity,  and  configuration  of 
matter; 

2.  Strong,  but  very  unequal  opposition ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  the  elements 
of  caloric  (the  existence  of  which  substance  is  postulated  by  Herbart  in  order  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  heat)  stand  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies; 

3.  Weak  and  not  very  unequal  opposition ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  electricity 
stands  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies; 

4.  Weak  and  very  unequal  opposition ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  the  ether  or  the 
medium  of  light  and  gravity  stands  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies. 

Biology  (or  Physiology)  rests,  vTith  Herbart,  on  the  theory  of  the  internal  figorability 
of  matter.  Several  internal  states  within  one  being  tend  mutually  to  arrest  each  other 
(as  in  the  soul  is  the  case  with  ideas  which  limit  each  other  in  oonscionsness) ;  the 
arrested  states,  under  favorable  conditions,  reappear  and  co-operate  in  determining  the 
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outward  aotioiL  The  simple  being  exdtea  in  other  similax  beings,  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  states  similar  to  its  own;  on  such  excitation  depend  the  processes  of 
assimilation  and  reproduction.  Further,  irritabilify  and  sensibility  follow  from  the 
internal  figurability  of  matter. 

The  accidental  meeting  of  simple,  real  beings  is  sufficient  only  to  account  for  the 
general  possibilitj  of  organic  life.  But  the  adaptation  apparent  in  the  formation  of 
the  higher  organisms  presupposes  the  influence  of  a  divine  inteUigenoe  as  the  cause, 
not  indeed  of  the  ezistenoe  of  the  simple  real  beings  themselYes,  but  of  their  actual 
relations  to  each  other  (and  hence  of  what  in  common  phraseology  is  understood  by 
substances).  But  this  teleological  justification  of  the  belief  in  God^s  existence  satisfles 
the  religious  need  of  man  only  in  so  far  as  man  is  a  being  capable  of  addressing  God  in 
prayer,  or  at  least  of  finding  rest  in  the  thought  of  God,  whence  the  reception  of  the 
ethical  predicates  into  the  idea  of  God  (of  which  below). 

The  soul  is  a  simple,  real  essence ;  for  if  it  were  a  complex  of  several  real  essences 
its  ideas  would  lie  outside  each  other,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  seyeral  ideas  to 
be  combined  in  the  unity  of  thought,  nor  for  the  whole  sum  of  my  ideas  to  be  com- 
bined in  the  unity  of  my  oonsciousneBs.  *  The  sculps  acias  of  self-preservation  are  ideas. 
Ideas,  whether  homogeneous  or  disparate,  blend  with  each  other ;  but  such  of  them  as 
are  partially  or  totally  opposed  to  each  other  arrest  each  other  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  opposition.  Through  this  arrest  of  ideas  the  intensity  in  which  they  exist  in 
consciousness  is  diminished,  and  may  be  reduced  to  zero.  In  the  case  of  an  arrested 
idea,  the  mind,  instead  of  consciously  having  the  idea,  seeks  to  have  it.  The  relations 
of  ideas  in  point  of  intensity  may  be  mathematically  computed,  although  their  separate 
intensities  cannot  be  measured ;  by  such  computation  the  laws  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  are  reduced  to.  their  exact  expression.  This  computation  is  Static,  when  it 
relates  to  the  final  condition  in  which  ideas  may  persist,  and  Mechanic^  when  its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  strength  of  an  idea  at  any  definite  moment  during  its 
change. 

Suppose  two  synchronous  ideas,  A  and  B,  whose  intensities  are  exactly  equal,  so 
that  each  may  be  represented  as  =  1.  Suppose,  further,  that  these  ideas  are  com- 
pletely opposed  (as,  for  example,  red  and  yellow,  yellow  and  blue,  any  given  tone  and 
the  tone  one  octave  higher),  so  that  if  the  one  is  to  subsist  unchecked  the  other  must 
be  totally  arrested.  Since  (according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction)  opposites  cannot 
subsist  together  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  point,  one  of  the  two  supposed  ideas 
must,  it  would  appear,  wholly  give  place  to  the  other.  And  yet  each  continues  to 
subsist,  for  whatever  once  subsists  cannot  be  annihilated.  Both  ideas  strive  with 
equal  force  against  each  other.  Each  therefore  loses  the  half  of  its  original  intensity. 
The  law  of  contradiction  would  be  satisfied  if  one  of  the  ideas  were  completely  arrested ; 
but,  as  matter  of  fact,  so  much  of  the  two  ideas,  taken  together,  is  arrested  as  the 
original  intensity  of  each  idea  amounted  to.  The  total  arrest  of  ideas  thus  divided 
between  the  two  is  termed  by  Herbart  the  sum  of  arrest.  If  the  opposition  between 
the  ideas  is  not  complete,  so  that  it  is  not  represented  by  1,  but  by  a  proper  fraction, 
this  fraction  enters  as  a  determining  element  into  the  computation  of  the  sum  of 
arrest* 

If  the  ideas  A  and  B  are  unequal  in  strength,  the  intensity  of  the  first  being  =  a,  of 
the  seoond  =  b,  and  a  >  b,  and  if  A  and  B  are  complete  opposites,  it  is  sufficient, 


*  The  ml  groond  of  the  nn!^  oi  oonicloiuneai  is  not  the  pnactnal  natore  of  the  wnl,  baft  the  fact  tiiat 
wlUiln  the  gpt^oo  occopiad  by  oooacknuoeei  oar  ideas  intorpcoctrato  each  other,  or  become  f  uacd  ixtto  one 
whole. 
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aoeoiding  to  Herbort^s  theoiy,  that  the  two  ideas  together  should  suffer  an  amount  of 
arrest  equal  to  the  intensity  (b)  of  the  weaker  idea,  for  if  the  latter  were  wholly  de- 
stroyed there  would  be  no  more  **  contradiction."*  The  '*  sum  of  arrest,"  then,  is  now 
=  b.  Each  idea  striyes  with  all  its  intensity  against  arrest.  It  suffers,  therefore,  the 
less  axrest  the  stronger  it  is.    Of  the  vhole  sum  of  arrest,  which  is  =  b,  A  therefore 

b*  ab 

suffers  an  amount  represented  by  — --r,  and  B  an  amount  represented  by -^ 

a  +  D  a+  D 

b'        a'  +  ab  —  b* 

80  that  A  remains  in  consciousness  with  a  force  equal  to  a  —  — — ^  = r — , 

a  +  D  a+  M 

ab  b* 

and  B  with  an  intensity  equal  to  b -r-  =  — —r- 

a+D      a+D 

If  three  ideas,  whose  intensities  are  a,  b,  c,  are  synchronous,  with  complete  opposi- 
tion between  them,  and  if  we  have  a  >  b,  and  b  >  c,  the  sum  of  arrest,  aocording  to 
Herbart,  wiU  be  =  b  +  c,  or,  in  general,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  weaker 
ideas,  whatever  their  number ;  for  if  these  were  all  fully  arrested,  the  strongest  would 
be  able  to  assert  itself  in  its  full  force.  The  sum  of  arrest  here  again  is  distributed  in 
a  manner  inversely  proportioned  to  the  intensities.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  arrest  falling  to  the  weakest  idea  ifliould  equal  or  even  be  superior  to  the 
intensity  of  that  idea,  in  which  case  the  idea  will  be  wholly  forced  out  of  conscious- 
ness ;  but  it  can,  under  favoring  circumstances,  enter  again  into  oonsdousness.  The 
limit  at  which  the  intensity  of  an  idea  is  exactly  equal  to  0  is  termed  by  Herbart  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  in  which  figure,  however,  the  notion  of  the  (horizontal) 
motion  over  a  threshold  is  mixed  up  with  the  notion  of  a  (vertical)  rise  and  descent. 
That  value  of  an  idea  which  oonsistB  with  the  depression  of  the  latter  exactly  to  a  level 
with  the  *^ threshold"  of  consciousness  is  termed  by  Herbart  its  "threshold  value." 

If  a  =  1  and  b  =  2,  the  "  threshold  value"  of  c  =  4/^"=  0,707. . . 

If  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  for  an  idea—the  excitation  (reckoned  here,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  as  =  1)  remaining  constant—  is  originally  =  a,  it  is,  after  the  idea 
has  reached  the  intensity  denoted  by  x,  only  =  a  —  x.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
idea  increases  in  intensity,  or  the  "rate  of  its  increase,"  is  at  every  instant  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  susceptibility.  It  becomes,  therefore,  constantly  less.  We 
consider  as  the  tmit  of  time  (t  =■  1)  that  time  in  which  the  idea  would  rise  to  the  full 
force  represented  by  a,  if  the  initial  rate  of  increase  remained  unchanged.    In  a  very 

small  portion  of  time  (  =  —  )  at  the  beginning,  this  rate  of  increase  remains  nearly 

unchanged,  and  in  the  first  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  (=  dt)  it  must  be  considered 

as  unchanged  (constant).    In  the  first  division  of  time  represented  by  — ,  therefore,  the 

idea  attains  nearly  to  the  force  represented  by  a.  — ,  and  in  the  first  portion  of  time 

represented  by  dt,  its  force  becomes  a .  dt.  If  at  a  later  instant,  at  the  expiration  of 
any  specified  time  (=  t),  the  idea  has  increased  to  the  force  represented  by  x  (when, 
therefore,  the  susceptibility  will  be  measured,  not  by  a,  but  only  by  a  —  x)  the  idea 

*  Of  ooarao  the  **  contnidlctiofn,"  if  indeed  any  exists  in  the  tapposed  case,  would  only  then  bo  removed  when 
B  itself  or,  also,  when  A  itself  should  bo  totally  airested,  bat  not  when  only  a  qaantam  of  intensity  =  b  and 
divided  between  the  two  ideas  should  be  arrested.  That  the  nnlUfioation  or  ^^atiest*^  of  an  Idea  is  already 
aooomplished  when  it  has  beoome  an  unoonacioos  ono  (although  oontinuing  to  exist  in  such  unconscions  state), 
is  an  asBumptioa  which  experience  forces  upon  ns,  but  whioh  is  scarcely  compatible  with  Herbart^s  logico- 
metaphyslGa]  principle. 
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most  incieaae  in  force,  in  a  yery  email  portion  of  time  (  =  —  V  not  to  an  amonnt 

t  t 

nearly  =  a.  — ,  bnt  to  an  amonnt  nearly  =  (a  —  x) .  - ,and  in  an  infinitesinial  portion 

of  time  (  =  dt),  not  to  an  amount  =  a .  dt,  bat  to  an  amoont  =  (a — z )  dt  If  now  we 
employ  dx  to  denote  the  increase  in  force,  which  the  idea,  after  it  had  increased  to  x  ac- 
quired in  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  (or  the  difference  between  its  force  before  and 
after  this  infinitesimal  portion  of  time),  this  dx,  according  to  the  above,  is  =  (a  —  x)  dt, 

and  therefore =  dt ;  from  this  equation,  when  we  consider  the  drcnmstanoe  that 

the  idea  has  arisen  from  a  yalne  =  o  and  that  oonseqnenUy  for  t  =  o  x  =  o,  we  ob- 
tain the  result  :x  =  a(l  —  e     j,e  denoting,  as  osnal,  the  basis  of  natural  logarithma — 

If  the  excitation  is  assumed  as  constant,  yet  not  =  1,  but  =  /3,  the  intensity,  to  which 
the  idea  rises  in  the  first  portion  of  time  (dt),  is  (Instead  of  a .  dt,  as  above)  =  /3a.  dt  * 
consequentiy,  in  the  portion  of  time  (=  dt)  which  follows  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  time  t,  in  which  the  idea  has  increased  in  force  to  x,  the  force  of  the  idea  must 
increase  to  an  amount  represented  by  /3  (a  —  x)  dt,  that  is,  dx  =  /3  (a  —  x)  dt,  whence 

follows  the  equation  :x  =  afl  —  e  V  It  thus  appears  that,  while  the  idea  ac- 
quires tolerably  soon  nearly  its  fuU  force  (=  a),  it  nevertheless  wiU  never  fully  acquire 
it  in  a  finite  time,  but  will  only  approximate  towards  it  as  the  limb  of  the  hyperbola 
approximates  toward  its  asymptote.* 

In  an  altogether  analogous  manner  Herbart  calculates  the  gradual  decreajse  of  the 
"  sum  of  arrest." 

When  with  one  idea  several  others  are  combined — ^not  perfectiy,  but  according  to 
a  certain  descending  gradation  through  larger  and  smaller  ports — if  that  idea  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  its  previous  arrest  and  returns  into  consciousness,  it  will  tend  to 
raise  the  others  into  consciousness  with  itself  not,  however,  uniformly,  but  in  a  defi- 
nite order  and  sequence.  Herbart  seeks  to  determine  this  sequence  by  mathematical 
formula.  It  is,  according  to  him,  the  varying  degrees  in  which  ideas  blend  together, 
ui>on  which  rests,  not  only  the  mechanism  ot  what  is  called  memory  but  also  from 
which  arise  the  forms  of  space  and  time  in  human  thought ;  and  these  forms  are  not 
viewed  by  Herbart,  with  Kant,  as  d  priori  forms,  but  as  results  of  the  psychical 
mechanism. 

In  that  simple  being  which  is  the  soul  there  is  no  more  an  original  multiplicity  of 
faculties  than  of  ideas.  The  so-called  faculties  of  the  soul  are  simply  hypostatized 
class-conceptions  of  p^chical  phenomena.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  by 
reference  to  the  so-called  faculties  is  illusory ;  the  real  causes  of  psychical  processes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other.  Becollection  follows  the  laws 
of  reproduction.  The  Understanding,  which  may  be  nominally  defined  as  the  faculty 
for  combining  our  thoughts  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  thought,  has  for 
its  basis  the  complete  effect  of  those  series  of  ideas  which  are  formed  in  our  souls 
through  the  influence  of  external  things  upon  us.  By  the  Reason  is  to  be  understood 
the  faculty  for  weighing  arguments  and  counter-arguments ;  its  basis  is  the  coincident 
operation  of  several  complete  series  of  ideas.  The  so-called  Intenud  Sense  is  the  ap- 
perception of  newly -formed  ideas  through  earlier  but  similar  masses  of  ideas.    The 

*  The  neccBsaty  oonBoqaenoo  implied  in  the  f ominla,  vix. :  that  the  weakness  of  the  excitation  may  be 
completely  made  good  in  the  rssnlt  by  its  longer  dnxation,  aecms  to  be  in  oantrodiction  with  oar  experience, 
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Feelings  anse  when  dliTerent  f  oxoes  work  ixi  the  same  or  in  opposite  senses  on  the  same 
idea.  The  Will  is  effort  aocomponied  by  the  idea  of  the  attainability  of  the  object  of 
effort.  Freedom  of  the  Will,  in  psychology,  is  the  assured  sapremacy  of  the  strong- 
est-masses of  ideas  over  single  affections  or  impressiona  KanVs  doctrine  of  **  tran- 
scendental freedom  *'  is  false,  and  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  practical  interest  of  man, 
since  it  renders  the  development  of  character  impossible. 

The  sonrcc  of  our  aesthetic  Ideas  is  to  be  fonnd  in  our  involnntazy  judgments  of 
taste,  and,  in  particalar,  the  sonrce  of  our  Bthioal  Ideas  is  fonnd  in  such  judgments  of 
taste  respecting  relations  of  wilL  The  Idea  of  Internal  Freedom  is  f  onnded  on  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  harmony  between  the  will  and  our  judgment  respecting  the 
will.  In  the  case  of  pure  relations  of  magnitude,  the  greater  always  pleases  beside 
the  smaller ;  this  is  the  origin*  of  the  Idea  of  Perfection.  Those  conceptions  of  magni- 
tude, which  are  employed  in  the  comparison  of  acts  of  will,  are :  intension,  extension 
(i,  e.,  multiplicity  of  objects  willed),  aud  concentration  of  manifold  volitions  to  a 
joint  or  total  effect,  or  intension  as  arising  anew  out  of  extension.  The  objective  cor- 
relate to  the  Idea  of  Benevolence  is  harmony  between  our  own  will  and  the  presup- 
posed will  of  another.  The  Idea  of  Legal  Right  is  founded  on  our  displeasure  at 
strife ;  legal  right  is  the  rule  established  or  recognized  by  the  parties  interested,  for  the 
avoidance  of  strife.  When,  through  the  intentional  action  of  one  will  upon  another  or 
through  intentional  well-doing  or  ill-doing  the  condition,  m  which  the  wills  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  would  otherwise  have  remained,  is  broken  off  or  violently  disturbed,  tha 
act  produces  dissatisfaction ;  from  this  dissatisfaction  arises  the  Idea  of  Retribution  or 
Compensation  (Equity),  or  of  a  rectification  of  the  disturbance  by  the  transfer  of  an 
equal  amount  of  good  or  the  reverse  from  therxeceiver  to  the  doer.  With  these  primary 
or  original  Ideas  are  connected  the  derived  ethical  Ideas  relating  to  society,  in  particn- 
lar  the  Idea  of  the  legal  society,  of  the  system  of  rewards,  of  the  system  of  administra- 
tion, of  the  system  of  culture,  and  of  society  as  a  person,  which  are  founded  respec- 
tively on  the  Ideas  of  legal  right,  compensation,  the  public  welfare,  spiritual  perfection, 
and  inward  freedom.  Nothing  but  the  union  and  mild  guidance  of  all  Ideas  can  give 
to  life  a  satisfying  direction. 

The  basis  of  religious  faith  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Herbart,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  but  the  perfecting  of  faith  is  the  work  of  ethics.  The  adaptation 
apparent  in  the  higher  orgfanisms  cannot  be  referred  to  chance,  nor  can  its  existence 
in  nature  be  denied  on  the  plea  that  it  is  simply  a  form  of  human  thought.  The  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  it  is  found  only  in  a  divine  intelligence,  in  which  the  order  of 
the  simple,  real  essences  must  have  its  source.  A  scientific  system  of  natural  theology 
is  beyond  our  reach.  More  important  than  the  theoretical  development  of  the  con- 
ception of  God  is,  for  the  religious  consciousness,  the  qualification  of  that  conoeptioa 
by  the  ethical  predicates  of  wisdom,  holiness,  power,  love,  and  justice—predicates 
which  are  in  part  incompatible  with  pantheism.* 

*  Whether  the  oontndlctions  which  Herbart  rcgarda  aa  existinsr  in  the  **  farmal  oonoeptions  forced  upon 
OS  by  experience**  are  really  contained  in  them,  is  at  least  doabtfol.  For  the  advance  of  edenco  beyond  the 
sphere  of  empirldsm  the  stimolns  of  these  contxadictionB  is  not  needed ;  sach  stlmnlus  is  found,  rather,  in  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  eziatonoe  of  individaal  objects  and  things  Is  manifest  to  as,  but  also  the  existence  of 
relations,  varietiea  of  worth,  ends,  and  laws,  on  which  the  formation  of  onr  logical  norms,  as  also  of  oar 
ethical  nodons,  is  f  onnded.  Trendelcnbarg  seeks,  in  an  essay  on  Herbart's  Metaphysics  (in  the  MonaUberichie 
der  Berliner  Akademie  der  WIsaetuchqflen,  Nov.,  1863,  p.  664  seq. ;  reprinted  in  the  second  volame  of  Tr.'a 
HUtor.  BeUr.  tur  Pktios.,  Berlin,  1856,  pp.  818-361),  and  in  a  second  article  (Monataber.  iter  Berl.  Akad.^ 
Feb.,  1860,  and  in  Tr.'s  HM.  BeUr.  tur  PhOoe.,  Vol.  III.,  1867,  pp.  68-90),  in  reply  to  rejoinders  by  Drobisch 
and  Striampell  (in  the  ZeUechr  Jilr  Philoa.  vnd  philos.  KrUik^  18&1  and  1886),  to  demonstrate  the  throe  fol- 
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The  pbiloBoplly  of  Horbarfi  hua  slgnallj  piromoied  tho  genotio  oomprchenflioii  of 
nature  and  mind.   The  doctrine  of  Beneke  maj  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  TtiMTi<».wi 

Ixmiag  thflflBB:  (1)  tho  ccmtnidiotloiM  wUch  Betbart  pofntB  onft  in  fbe  tmlyeml  ocmooptioiis  ffmmliihrt  Ij 
ezpetienoo  an  not  oontradiotkias;  (S)  if  they  wore  opntaFmUctfonis  they  would  not  be  adlTed  bj  HertMutTi 
mfltaphyBiOB ;  (8)  if  thegr  were  coptmdiodona  and  were  thna  aolved,  jet  ottura  and  greater  onea  would  remain 
tmaolved.    In  ooosldering  the  subject  of  oontinnity,  saya  Trondelenbiiig,  the  mnUipliGity  and  mn*»niu>tm  of 
parte  are  not  to  be  iaoaated  from  each  other;  the  prodnct  of  their  nnmber  and  magntfn«fft  remaina  IdentloaL 
There  are  no  "ultimate"  parta.    In  oonnaotlan  with  tiio  pnUema  of  inherence  and  change,  vadety  and  oon- 
trazy  oppoaltion  are  cnly  artifldaUy  tnuudEormed  into  contradictory  opposition.    (01  the  remarks  in  my 
Sffttem qflaoie,  iTt^M  also  the  relevant  flections  in  Delboenf s Esaat  d« logique tdetmflque^  Li^ge,  1865.) 
The  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction  is  not  an  objeotiye  law,  determining  tiie  natare  of  thing^  bat  a 
law  of  ttioac^t ;  to  objectii^  this  law  and  make  of  it  a  law  of  ttiings  is  to  misapprehend  it  (a  misapprdieDMon 
Into  which,  indeed,  so  early  a  jAiilaeopher  as  Fazmenidea  fell).  The  aiqpazent  oontevHctions  in  the  oonoeptlai 
of  the  Hgo  are  removed  by  Herbart  through  tiie  diwtinotion  of  diiBerent  gronpe  of  rqiroeontatians ;  botwtaelJier 
the  mntoal  interpenctratioa  of  representations  preeappooea  a  being  of  pnnctoal  simplicity  having  its  seat  at  a 
idngle  spot  within  the  brain,  and  whether  snch  a  being  Is  conceivable  as  a  sool,  is  at  least  eztiemdy  probla- 
matioftl.    (Of.  my  BywL  qfLogUx,  %  40.)    When  isolated  in  thonght,  maily  may  appear  aa  aimplidly,  jnat  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  plnialily,  when  isolated  in  thooc^  leads  to  ezdnstve  atomism ;  but  the  facts  fwoe  ns  Vba 
rather  to  asranie  a  flynfihetlo  unity  in  things,  a  onity  which  Is  not  that  of  a  ptmctoal  sobstratimi,  nor  of  a 
number  of  such  sabetrata  existing  eztemally  to  each  othor,  but  the  nnity  of  an  harmonioaHly  aiticnlated 
wh<de.    The  point  is  conceivable  only  as  limit,  and  It  is  only  in  abetaractian  that  it  can  be  conceived  aa  inda* 
pendent;  the  pnnotoal  realities  aasomed  by  Herbart  are  hypcstatlaed  abstractions.  The  fiction  of  thoqpherlcal 
forms  of  the  nal  beinga,  wUch  is  invented  ostenaibly  for  didacUo  pnrpcaea  alone^  is  zeaUy  employed  ilkgitl- 
mately  in  Herbart^s  metaphysios  as  an  element  in  the  farther  constmctlon  of  the  aystem  of  philoeqphy  Itadf; 
bat  only  to  be  afterwards  cast  aMde  when  It  has  rendered  this  service;  it  is  on  sodi  alternate  use  and  rejecttan 
of  this  fiction  that  Herbart*8  aocoant  of  intelligible  ^pace  and  of  the  attraction  of  the  dements  is  foanded. 
The  alleged  neoeasity  that  external  poaltioai  correspond  with  internal  condition  is  left  without  satisCactacy 
explanation.    In  a  Hmple  real  being  no  imaon  coald  ever  ariae,  for  theae,  aococding  to  the  tPsHmnny  of  Hm 
internal  sense,  have  eztensi<m  in  space;  Herbaxf  s  endeavors  to  point  oot  the  conditiona  nnder  whidi  the 
notion  of  space  is  farmed  do  not  disprove  ttie  impossibility  of  any  such  notion  aa  arising  in  an  abeolutely 
spujeless  being.    The  theory  of  self -preservations  is  vitiated  by  tlie  contradiction  that,  whUe  according  to  the 
theory  only  the  old  is  preserved,  therd  yet  is  developed  something  new,  which  lattor  is  repated  even  to  remain 
after  the  removal  of  the  distarbance,  irhich,  on  its  part,  waa  really  no  distorbance^    In  the  sappoaed  caae  of 
apposed  idaaa  which  cannot  sabalst  together  and  cannot  destroy  each  other,  two  necessities  are  bcooght  into 
conflict,  which  in  their  principles  are  abeolnta  and  admit  of  no  oomprondse  between  them.  It  is  not  sofBdent 
that  a  qnantom  equal  to  tho  weaker  ideas  be  arrested ;  at  least  the  weaker  idea  should  be  itself  arrested  or 
rather  anniiini^tiiMi,  and,  in  caae  it  continnes  to  re^st,  the  conflict,  to  satisfy  the  law  of  oontradictian,  should 
be  continued  until  all  the  ideas  in  conflict  be  destroyed.    The  fact  that  this  is  impossible,  and  tiiat  experience 
ahowB  a  diflerent  sesolt,  proves  cnly  the  faMty  of  the  hypotiieeis  of  beings  which  ace  mere  points:    Alk 
Lange (IXs  GrundUguna der  mathem.  Psychoid  DnlBburg,  1966;  oL, imt* oonlra,  ComeUna,  in  the ZMteir, 
/Br  ex.  PAflo«.,yi.,  Nos.8and4)  censarda  Herbart  for  M«nTn<ng  a  "sum  of  arrest"  of  fixed  magnitade  aa 
the  basis  of  the  computation;  the  investigator  who  Kspects  only  natural  law  will  seek  to  determine  tho 
result  according  to  tho  degree  in  which  the  ideaa  tend  to  limit  each  other,  and  according  to  the  meaaoxa  of 
their  reaiBtanoe,  and  will  not  assume  it  at  the  ootost  as  a  pcetolate.    In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
memory,  Herbart  indulges  in  aasomptiona  onnoeming  the  magnitude  and  constancy  of  the  aom  of  airasfe, 
which  interfere  with  the  logical  consequences  of  hia  principles.    With  Herberts  metaphysics  his  UkvUogy 
conflicts  in  numerous  polnta    The  deeignful  order  among  the  rimple  real  beings  presappoaes  reality  of  relar 
tions  in  intriligible  q»ce^  whidi  is  neverthelees  denied  by  the  metaphyaiaa.    As  a  person,  God,  aooocdlng  to 
Herbartian  principles,  must  be  a  simple  real  essence,  which,  limited  in  itself  to  its  simple  quality,  can  only  rise 
to  inteOigonce  through  an  intelligent  grouping  of  the  other  aimple  easenoea  with  which  it  is  aasodafeed ;  bat 
such  grouping,  since,  as  being  the  explanation  of  the  divine  intelUgenoe,  it  could  not  be  fwpiataed  by  the 
latter,  would  be  abadntely  incomprehensible,  and  to  aasome  it  as  an  explanation  of  adaptation  in  general  woold 
be  only  throwing  the  explanation  further  back.    Herbart  himself  oonfessea  that  Ua  metaphyaiaB  tlireatens 
to  forsake  him  when  he  attempts  to  apply  it  to  theology  (and  indeed  he  censuree  the  attempt  ao  fie  apply  it  aa 
an  abase  of  metaphysics  and  the  result  only  of  a  subtilizing  coricelty),  and  he  oompaieB  the  AMonmnA  tof  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  God  to  the  wish  of  Semele,  who  prayed  for  her  own  dMtruotion ;  bat  he  haa  not  the 
advantage  which  ITant  had  of  being  able  to  justify  his  denial  of  tho  validity  of  all  attempta  to  philoaophiae  In 
theology  through  a  isevioos  (supposed)  demonstration  of  oar  ignoranoe  as  to  the  manner  in  which  "  thinp  in 
themaelvea"  exist.    If  the  quality  of  that  simple  rml  caeenoo  which  ia  God  be  aasomed  as  infiattely  inteoahre, 
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and  extend  the  ground  won  by  Herbart,  without  the  defects  which  haye  been  pointed 
ont,  and,  in  partloolar,  with  the  orerthrow  of  the  Action  of  the  punotoal  simplicity  of 
thesonl. 

§  133.  Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke  (1798-1854:),  in  oppoflition  espe- 
cially to  Hegel's  and  also  to  Herbart's  speculation,  and  on  the  basis  of 
varions  doctrines  held  by  English  and  Scotch  philosophers,  as  also  of 
doctrines  maintained  by  Kant,  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Fries,  Schleiermacher, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Herbart,  developed  a  psychologico-philosophical 
doctrine,  resting  exclusively  on  internal  experience.  The  guiding 
thought  with  Beneke  is,  that  through  self -consciousness  we  know  our- 
selves psychically  just  as  we  really  are,  but  that  we  are  able  only 
imperfectly  to  know  the  external  world  through  the  senses,  and  that 
we  only  in  so  far  apprehend  its  true  nature  as  we  suppose  analoga  of 
our  own  psychical  life  to  underlie  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of 
sense.  All  of  the  more  complicated  psychical  processes  are  derived 
by  Beneke  from  four  elementary  or  fundamental  processes,  namely, 
the  process  of  the  appropriation  of  mipressions,  the  process  of  the 
formation  of  new  elementary  psychical  powers  or  faculties,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  compensating  adjustment  or  transfer  of  impressions  [^'  ex- 
citati(nis  "]  and  faculties,  and  the  process  of  the  mutual  attraction  and 
blending  of  homogeneous  psychical  products ;  under  the  third  process 
certain  psychical  products,  having  lost  a  portion  of  their  elements, 
become  unconscious  or  continue  to  exist  as  simple  vestiges,  while, 
these  lost  elements  being  united  to  other  products,  the  latter,  if  they 
were  previously  unconscious,  are  elevated  into  consciousness,  and,  if 
they  were  already  conscious,  are  elevated  into  more  vivid  conscious- 
ness.   On  his  reduction  of  the  complicated  psychical  phenomena  to 

It  fa^  in  the  fizBt  plftoe,  very  doabttol  whetiier  this  Inilnitnde  must  not  In  logical  ooDBlBtiency  be  denied  by 
Hertwrt  on  the  nma  groond  on  whldi  he  denlee  that  thoro  la  an  Infinite  nnmbor  of  real  beings;  and,  in 
the  second  plaoe,  it  ia  equally  and  ereb  more  questionable  whether  mere  inflnitado  of  Intensity  can  be 
regaided  of  itseU  aa  a  principle  of  the  order  in  the  ideas  of  God,  and  whether,  therefore,  it  can  render 
snperflnoas  the  hypothesis  of  a  deslgnfol  gronping  of  real  beings  independently  of  Qod,  and  on  which 
gionping  the  latJonal  order  of  the  ideas  in  God  depends.  If  it  oanno^  it  is  aa  easy,  if  not  easier,  to  oonslder 
the  adaittatlon  in  the  otdet  of  the  world  as  eternal  (in  whidi  case  the  existence  of  God,  thongh  still  posa- 
blB|  would  not  be  profved),  aa  to  imagine  a  primitiTe  adaptation  of  things,  between  which  and  the  present 
order  of  the  world  God  oocnpies  an  inteimediata  place.  Herbart^s  ethics  and  aasthetics  in  general  are  not 
allied  to  his  theoretical  philosophy  by  a  common  principle.  It  is  extremely  qnestionable  whether  our  judg- 
ments of  satisCaotion  and  dissatisftetlon— whi(^  judgments,  in  the  assumed  interest  of  the  purity  of  moral 
perception,  HertMurt  declares  to  be  abecduto  and  hence  independent  of  the  natural  diftercnces  in  worth  of  the 
various  intellectual  functtons— can  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  beautiful  and  the  moral,  and 
whether,  in  partloolar,  they  can  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  moral  obligation.  CL  Trendelenburg, 
/r.*«  praktHchs  PhUo9opM6  una  dis  EthVt  der  AUen^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Aoad.  of  Sciences, 
1868,  and  in  VoL  8  of  Tr.^s  Hiator.  BeUr.,  Berlin,  1807,  pp.  18S-170 ;  and,  per  contra,  Allihn,  in  the  Zetttchr. 
/.  «cact«  PIMo9^  TL^  1, 1866. 
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these  "fundamental  processes"  rests  Beneke's  essential  merit.  His 
work  will  continue  to  possess  a  decided  value  for  psychology  and  all 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  so  far  as  these  rest  on  psychology, 
although  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  these  fundamental  processes 
themselves  may  need  to  be  completely  revised.  The  science  of  morals 
is  founded  by  Beneke  on  the  natural  varieties  or  relations  of  worth 
which  subsist  among  the  various  psychical  functions  and  express 
themselves  originally  iu  feelings.  That  which,  conformably  to  these 
relations,  has  the  most  worth,  not  only  for  the  individual,  but  also  for 
all  those  whom  our  conduct  may  influence — so  far  as  this  can  be 
measured — is  morally  good.  Moral  freedom  consists  in  such  a  decided 
preponderance  and  such  a  firm  establishment  of  the  moral  nature  in 
man,  that  his  volition  and  action  are  determined  by  this  nature  alone. 
Conscience  exists,  whenever,  in  considering  our  own  action,  the  idea  or 
the  feeling  of  an  estimate  of  conduct  which  is  true  for  all  men  enters 
in  alongside  of  an  in  any  sense  different  valuation  or  tendency  on 
our  own  part.  The  science  of  education  and  instruction  rests  on 
psychology  and  ethics,  says  Beneke,  and  for  the  development  of  it  he 
labored  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  His  religious  pliilosophy  pre- 
supposes a  strict  8epai*ation  between  the  provinces  of  knowledge 
and  of  faith. 

With  rcf  crenoo  to  tho  history  of  Beneke's  intellcctnal  devdopment,  ho  himadf  has  expressed  himaolf  in 
Dl£  neue  Pttjchologia  (Berlin,  1845,  8d  essay,  p.  76  seq. :  *'  On  the  Relation  of  my  Fsycholoey  to  Uerbait's**). 
In  tho  preface  to  his  B«Urdge  sur  SeelenkrankheUskunde  (1834,  p.  VII.  seq.)  ho  explains  his  position  with 
reference  to  oertoln  cases  of  disagreement  between  himself  and  others.  In  Dicstcrwcg's  PUdag.  Jahrbuch 
for  1866  is  contained  a  biography  of  Beneke  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  to  which  Dressier,  in  the  same  peri- 
odical, adds  a  supplement.  A  brief  characterization  of  tho  writings  of  Beneke,  in  the  order  of  their  publica- 
tion, is  given  by  Joh.  Qottlicb  Dressier  In  the  supplement  to  the  third  etUtlon  of  Bencke*6  Lehrbudi  d«r  ftj^ 
chologte,  edited  by  Dxcssler,  Berlin,  1861  (also  printed  separately). 

Friedrioh  Edaard  Beneke  was  bom  in  Berlin,  on  the  17th  of  Febmaiy,  1798,  and 
died  there  March  1,  1854  He  reoeived  his  early  education  in  his  native  city  at  the 
Gymnasium  Friderioianum,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Bemhardi. 
He  took  part  in  the  militaiy  campaign  of  1815,  and  then  studied  theology  and  philoso- 
phy in  Halle  and  Berlin.  He  fell  specially  under  the  influence  of  De  Wette,  who 
directed  his  attention  to  Fries,  and  of  Schleiermaoher,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  earliest  writings.  The  private  studies  of  Beneke  were  directed  partly  to  the  more 
recent  English  philosophy,  and  partly  to  the  works  of  Garve,  Flatner,  £ant,  and  Fried - 
rich  Heinrich  Jacobi ;  the  Ck>mplete  Works  of  the  latter  were  reviewed  by  Beneke  in 
the  lleimes,  Vol.  XIV.,  1822,  pp.  255-889.  He  also  early  turned  his  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Schopenhauer,  as  is  shown  by  his  above-cited  (§  181,  Lit.)  review  of  them. 
Not  until  his  first  three  works  (Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Cognition,  Empirical  Psy- 
chology as  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge,  and  De  veria  phUosopIiicB  initiis,  his  Doctor's 
Dissertation)  had  already  appeared  (in  1820)  did  he  become  acquainted  with  one  of 
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Hcrbart'fl  works ;  that  work  was  the  second  edition  of  the  Introdaction  to  Philosophy 
(1821) ;  until  then  he  had  possessed  only  a  superficial  knowledge  (acquired  perhapp 
through  Stiedenroth's  Theorie  des  WissenSy  Gottmgen,  1819)  of  Herbart^s  views. 
From  this  time  on  he  studied  the  works  of  Herbart  with  a  very  lively  interest.  Many 
of  them  he  reviewed.  He  found  in  Herbart  the  most  acute  and  (after  Jacobfs  death) 
the  most  profound  of  the  German  philosophers  then  living.  But  while  Herbart  founded 
his  psychology  on  *^  experience,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics,^'  Beneke  rejected  from 
psychology  tho  metaphysical  basis  as  well  as  the  application  of  mathematics  to  it, 
admitting  nothing  but  what  is  derived  from  internal  experience,  and  insisting  that  the 
data  furnished  by  such  experience  should  be  put  to  scientific  account  by  following  the 
same  method  by  which  the  natural  sciences  interpret  the  data  of  external  experience. 
Beneke  denies  that  there  are  contradictions  involved  in  tho  conceptions  furnished  by 
experience,  and  that  metaphysical  speculation  is  necessary  in  order  by  the  *' method 
of  relations  "  to  remove  them.  In  the  theory  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of  the  human 
soul  he  finds  the  fundamental  error  of  Herbart's  psychology,  asserting  that  it  resnlts 
in  a  general  falsification  of  the  results  of  internal  experience.  Beneke  approves  Her- 
bart* s  warfare  against  the  recognition  of  those  "  faculties  of  tho  soul  **  which  are,  he 
says,  in  reality  nothing  but  hypostatized  class-conceptions  of  psychical  phenomena,  and 
yet  are  put  forward  in  explanation  of  these  same  phenomena ;  but  he  defends  the 
general  idea  of  faculties,  and  also  the  hypothesis  of  a  plurality  of  psychical  faculties. 
He  seeks  to  reduce  the  complicated  phenomena  of  peychical  life  to  a  few  fundamental 
psychical  processes.  (These  fundamental  processes  were,  for  the  most  part,  already 
mentioned  by  Beneke  in  the  Empirical  Psychology ^which  appeared  in  1820,  before 
his  acquaintance  with  Herbart* s  works — but  rather  sporadically  than  In  a  completo 
scientific  development ;  in  the  orig^ation  of  his  complete  system  of  psychology  he  was 
not  inconsiderably  influenced  by  Herbart.)  In  the  year  1822,  after  the  publication  of 
Beneke^s  Groundwork  of  the  Physics  (natural  history)  of  Morals,  the  continuance  of  his 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin  was  interdicted.  Beneke  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered that  this  interdict  resulted  from  the  representations  made  by  Hegel  to  his 
friend.  Minister  Von  Altenstein,  and  that  Hegel's  object  was  to  prevent  the  propagation 
and  reception  at  the  University  of  Berlin  of  any  philosophy  hostile  to  his  own  and  akin 
to  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  and  Fries.  By  giving  to  certain  illiberal  resolutions 
of  the  German  confederation  a  somewhat  forced  interpretation,  Von  Altenstein,  irritated 
by  further  steps  on  the  part  of  Beneke,  found  means  to  force  the  Saxon  government, 
which  had  designated  him  for  a  regular  professorship  of  philosophy,  not  to  appoint  to 
that  position  a  private  Decent  from  whom,  although  politically  unsuspected,  in  Prussia 
the  Venia  legencU  had  been  withdrawn.  Beneke  found  an  asylum  in  CK)ttingen,  where 
he  lectured  as  a  Dooervt  from  1824  until  1827.  He  then  obtained  permission  to  return 
in  the  like  capacity  to  Berlin,  where,  in  1832,  not  long  after  Hegel's  death,  ho  received 
the  appointment  to  an  irregular  professorship.  This  position  he,  with  unintermitting 
activity  as  a  lecturer  and  author,  continued  to  fill  until  his  death. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  Beneke^s  works  (apart  from  the  reviews  already  noticed) : 
Outlines  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  {ErktnrUnitslehre  nach  dem  BewtwUetn  Oer  retnen  V^munft  in 
ihren  Qrundz&gen  dargelefft,  Jena,  1830).    In  this  work  a  polemical  attitude  Is  assumed  towntd  Kant  and 
Pries.    It  is  held  that  tho  "  forms"  of  knowledge,  which  Kant  deeped  A  priori^  as  well  as  the  material  of 
knowledge,  originate  in  experience. 

Outlines  of  Empirical  Psychology  as  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge  (Erfahrunasaeeleniehre  als  Gntndlaae 
aOes  Winena  in  ihren  ITaupUUaen  OaraMteUt,  Berlin,  18S0).  Beneke  explains  that  it  is  by  no  means  his 
object  In  this  work  to  expound  the  complete  science  of  empirical  psychology,  but  simply  to  show  how  and 
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whore  all  fomu  of  hmaftn  knowledge  have  tholr  roots  In  It  With  the  external  excitation  to  aotlTl^,  teadwi 
Beneka^  corraepondB  an  Intema],  teqwnelTe  effort.  Breiy'^BCtivity  la  the  result  of  alimnlns  (excitation)  and 
f  oroe.  The  seroral  tondamental  aotivitlos  presoppoee  an  equal  nnmber  of  originally  distinct  f  acoltiea  or 
"  fnndaniMital  faonlties."  FtcS.  the  fundamental  activitlee  all  others  are  to  be  derived,  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  principle  that  "  aU  hmnan  actiTities  leave  behind  in  ns  a  certain  reddnnm  which  is  amiable  of  excitation.** 
The  revival  of  them  follows  partly  the  law  of  aimHailty  and  partly  the  order  of  the  previoos  immediate  sno- 
cession  of  Ideas.  To  these  two  subjective  relations  of  Ideas  all  of  the  obJectiTa  zelaitlons,  oommonly  enu- 
merated, are  to  be  reduced— so  far  as  they  are  of  real  signifloanee.    #•/ >j 

De  teria  philosofMat  inUUa  Diu,  Inatiff.  puU.  d^,  XHe  IJL  meruu  Auff,  onitl  MDCCCXX.  Beoeks 
seeks  here  to  show  that  the  **  end  of  philosophy  can  be  readied  in  knowledge  acquired  through  experience," 
and  compares  the  opposite  procedure,  t^  which  It  is  attempted  to  derive  all  fnmi  one  first  prindple  withoat 
the  aid  of  experience,  to  the  f ooUsh  attempt  to  bniU  a  iKMise  ftom  the  roof  downwards.  The  dialectioal 
method,  he  argues,  which  rests  on  the  hypothecs  of  a  progressing,  natural  movement  of  Idea^  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  Is  Impoaslble.  In  opposition  to^Kanf  s  assertion  that  man  has  no  more  ft^^fat** 
knowledge  of  his  own  psychical  functions  than  <^  the  objects  of  the  external  world,  but  that  he  only  knows 
them  as  presented  to  him  by  the  "internal  sense,**  Bendos,  who  in  his  Brnplrical  Ptweitolon  had  afaready 
rejected  SanVs  doctrine  of  the  internal  sense  and  reduced  the  latter  to  mere  asudations,  enundates  tha 
important  principle  that  our  knowledge  of  our  own  psychical  fnnottons  is  periectSy  true  {no&troM  mUm 
actUmea,  quomam  non  outer  quam  impuigu  quodam  ad  em  repetendaa  cogUamua,  imaffinet  tarvm  veHUh 
tern  quasi  internam  verofnque  eatenUam  atungere  ap&rtum  e$t). 

New  Groundwork  of  Metaphysics  (Neue  Grundtegung  mtr  Mete^kytUty  ata  Progremm  tu  aetnen  Yor^ 
aimomititerlMaitunaMetaphvslkdemDrwAiX^^  This  Is  an  exoellent  little  work,  in 

whidi  Beneke  sketches  with  great  precision  the  outlines  of  metaphysics  in  the  form  In  whidi  he  sabaeqnentjy 
continued  to  view  the  subjects  By  "metaphysies**  he  understands  the  sdenoe  which  defines  the  relatioa 
between  thought  (representation)  and  being.  All  knowledge,  says  Beneke— who  here  extends  into  a  geoenl 
assertiim  what  Schopenhauer  had  Incorreotly  restricted  to  the  case  of  our  knowledge  of  our  "wills**— is  the 
knowledge  of  something  as  it  is  in  itself,  <.  e.,  it  Is  a  knowledge  in  which  the  object  of  knowledge  is  repm- 
sented  as  it  is  in  and  of  itself,  and  independent^  (tf  oar  rnpwiwtsHnn  of  tt  The  knowledge  which  we  thna 
have  of  our  own  peydiical  activities  is  direct.  We  are  unable  to  recognise  directly  any  mental  *«pii— «»ntftif*w 
as  referring  to  any  being  but  our  own.  Through  the  perceptions  which  we  have  of  our  bodies  we  obtain 
mediate  knowledge  of  a  bebsg  whidi  we  know  also  directly  as  it  is  in  Itself,  namely,  of  our  own  psychical 
being.  On  the  occasion  of  our  perception  of  a  body  other  than  our  own,  <. «.,  on  t^  oocaidon  of  our  having 
such  sense-perceptions  as  are  analogous  to  those  we  have  of  our  own  bodies  we  get  the  idea  of  a  aool  similar 
to  our  own,  and  hence  of  a  being  other  than  our  own,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  sgrsss  with  our  own  pqfdiical 
being,  is  thought  and  known  by  us  as  tt  Is  in  Itaelf.  Our  cavaOtj  to  ooncdve  oorrectly  the  being  of  things 
other  than  ourselves  docroaaes  regularly  as  we  proceed  firom  the  being  of  other  men,  who  are  most  similar  to 
ouisdves,  to  other  forms  of  being  less  like  ourselves.  Of  the  real  being  of  thoee  who  least  resemble  oumlves 
in  tempersment,  sge,.  and  education,  we  have  only  very  in^Mcfeot  ideas.  SUll  more  ImpertetA  are  our  ideas  of 
the  real  being  of  animals,  and  with  every  stq;>  which  we  take  downwards  in  the  scale  of  perfection  of  being; 
the  perfection  of  our  ideas  decreases.  This  latter  doctrine  is  held  by  Beneke  in  espedal  opposition  to  Bchopon- 
hawer,  who,  whUe  affirming  that  we  may  hare  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  worid  as  "  will,**  Incomes,  in 
consequence  of  his  subsumptlon  of  all  forces  under  the  abnormally  extended  conception  of  "will,*'  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  perfection  of  this  knowledge  decreases  with  the  Increase  of  the  distance  between  the 
various  natural  forces  and  the  human  will ;  on  this  point  Beneke  refers  to  his  review  of  Bcbopenhaner*s 
Worn  o»  Witt  and  Idea^  in  the  JettOitr  AOg,  LULZeUung  tat  Dec,  1820.  Through  the  principles  above 
enunciated  Sendee  assumes  a  firm  and  well-grounded  position,  intermediate  t)etween  subjective  idealism  sad 
that  unphHoeophical  realism  whidi  bdieves  that  we  acquire  immedJatn  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
external  worid  by  sense-perception. 

Groundworic  of  the  Physics  of  Hocsls  (Gnandlagttng mir  Phiftlk  der  SUtan,  ein  OaganaUkktm  XaMCa 
Orundlegung  mr  MatapAifaOt  der  Bitten,  nabat  atnem  Anhange  Hber  daa  Waaenunddia  Srkenntntaagremen 
der  VernimJt^  Berlin,  183S).  On  account  of  the  alleged  "Epicureanism**  contained  in  this  work,  Beneke 
was  taken  In  hand  by  the  critics,  and  was  thus  led  to  publish  a  i>^sito0  of  the  work  (&;AifCncAr(/l/Br  meifub 
Orundleguno  aur  PhyaOt  der  StUen,  Ldpdo,  18S8).  In  oppodtion  to  the  Oategorlcal  Imperative  of  Kant, 
Bendce  dd'ends  feeling  as  the  basis  of  morals.  He  argues,  in  agreement  with  F.  H.  Jacobi,  against  the 
despotism  of  rules,  and,  in  agreement  with  Herbert,  In  favor  of  determinism  as  opposed  to  Kant^s  theory  of 
*'  transcendental  freedom.** 

Contributions  to  a  purely  F^ydiological  Theory  of  Psychological  Pathology  {BatirSga  wu  einer  retn 
aeaienwiaaenaekuftllehen  BearbeUung  der  SeaterOtranthettatundef  nebat  etnem  vorgedrudUen  Sen/daAreSbm, 
an  fferbart :  "  SOU  die  PaychoU>gle  matapkvalach  Oder  phitatach  bagrUndet  warden  t  **  Ldpdo,  18M). 

Fsjchdogioal  Bketdies  {.PegchokHflKke  atmen,  YoL  L :  Onthe  phydcsof  thefodings,  in  oonnectloiiwitb 
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an  cflray  on  tih«  developnmt  Into  oonBdoiimfinofthoactlyitkisof  tho  sou],  O0tiineeD«  ISaS.**"  facooght  as  an 
offering  of  moflt  gnlefdl  lore  and  vanenriion  to  the  mofiM  ol  oar  memon^ 

Yol.  II. :  On  tho  faooUJeB  oC  tho  booI  and  thdr  gradoal  development,  Md.,  1897).  The  Belation  between 
SoDl  and  Body  {Da$  VerMttniaa  wmSuUundLetb,  LciiM.,  1896).  In  these  worka,  which  bekmg  together, 
Boneke  fimt  preaentB  the  oomplete  derelopment  of  his  peydiological  doctrine.  Bodily  mrlirtenoe  ia  treated  by 
him  aa  the  mere  manifestation  or  symptom  either  of  psyohioal  being  itself  or  of  f oroes  which  are  dmllar  to 
our  piiychical  fovoes.  Only  omr  own  p^yohioal  being  can  be  perceived  and  comprehended  by  ns  jnst  aa  it 
realty  is,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  nature  can  only  be  thns  known  in  so  far  aa  they  are  like  or  dmilar  to  this. 
The  definitions  given  of  Ihe  faonltiee,  whioh  are  nsoally  posited  as  onderlying  psychical  phenomena,  arc 
dedared  to  be  merely  nominal  definitiona;  these  "facnlties**  are  almply  falsely  hypostatiaed  aggregates  of 
psychical  phenomena.  Boneke  seeks  to  <n«MngniA  clearly  and  dlsdnckly  between  the  various  psychical 
states  and  activities,  and  to  fmnish  a  genetio  eaqplanation  of  them. 

Bentham*s  Fiinolples  of  Olvil  and  Criminal  Legislation  (OrunOidiae  dor  OtoO-  und  Criminal- Getetaffe- 
bunot  €tu»  dm  ffandtdkri/ten  dea  engUadktH  Bechtapelthrtan  Jeremku  Bentham,  herautf^eben  ton  SHenne 
Dumont,  MUgUtd  de$  reprdaentaitoen  Baths  von  Q«^.  Nock  d&r  stcsilsn,  o«r&ess0r<«n  und  vermekrten 
AtOlaoe  bearbeua  tmd  mU  Anmartungen  venekm  9on  F,  B.  Benake,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1880).  Bentham  is  a 
**  ntJHtarlan;"  the  prindide  of  his  morals  is  the  "  maximisation  of  happineasor  well-being  and  the  minimi- 
arflonQtovll:**  individnal  aotion  and  oivll  lUglslatlon  should  be  directed  toward  that  which  procnres,  not 
merely  for  srane^  bat  for  the  gieatesl  possible  nnmber  of  homan  beingB,  the  greatest  poarible  amount  of  hap- 
piness or  well-being.  Of.  below  $  186.  Of  Bentham'a  doctrine  treat  WamkOnig,  in  his  Becht^pMtoaopkls, 
Ahrens,  in  his  BochtttMlot,  (Ahrens  remarks,  among  other  things,  that  XJlpIan  had  already  said :  jmbUcum 
Ju§  esc,  quod adtiatutnrei Bomanct  ajMcfal, privaiumquodad  tinguiorum  utUitatem:  wnt  entm  qtuadam 
pubUoe  vUUa,  quadam  sfriwUim)^  I.  H.  Fichto^  in  his  OeacMchte  dor  ElMk,  and  Bob.  von  Mohl,  in  his 
€fe$ek.  und  LIU,  der  BtaalmottBmtchx^ftm:  of  Beneke^s  revision  Wamldinig  judges  as  follows  (p.  87  seq.  of 
his  work):  "Benekerervlsedthe  IVvif^s  ds  (^a<sfoMon  In  a  manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Germans  for 
thoroughness,  so  that  it  was  first  through  him  that  the  theory  received  a  comparatively  firm  basis,  jnst  pro- 
portion, and  that  wxactness  which  had  previously  been  wanting  in  it  The  personal  opinions  of  Bencke,  as 
art  forth  in  the  preface  to  VoL  L,  pp.  xiz-xxiv.,  must  not  bo  confounded  with  tho  doctrines  of  Bentham's 
aystem.** 

Kant  and  the  Fhtloaophical  Problem  of  our  Thne  {Kant  und  dU  pkOotophiache  AMfgaibe  untertr  Zelt, 
etna  Jubddenkackrift  avf  die  KriWt  dar  retnen  Vemut^/t^  Berlin,  168S).  The  work  was  intended  for  the 
year  1881,  shioe  the  first  edition  of  the  OrlUque  <tf  the  Pun  Beaaon  [in  commemoration  of  whidi  this  work 
of  Beneke^  waa  written]  was  published  in  1781 ;  but,  owing  to  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  printers^  it  was  not 
given  to  the  pnbUo  nntil  1888.  Beneke  seeks  to  show  that  Kant^s  intention  was  to  overthrow  that  kind  of 
speculation  which  transcends  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  that  it  was  portly  owing  to  the  method  d  priori 
followed  in  the  OrtUqua  that  this  end  was  not  attained  and  that  Inexperimental  q;)ocnlation  respecting  the 
**  Absolute"  again  came  into  vogna 

Manual  of  Logic  aa  the  Sdenoe  of  the  Technics  of  Thought  {LaMmeh  dar  Loffik  ctft  JTtfiiKIsAre,  eta, 
Bertin,18n). 

Manual  of  Ft^chology  aa  a  Natural  Bdenoe  {LtMnuh  der  Patfchologia  ala  JTaturwiaaenachciftt  Berlin, 
1888 ;  2d  od.,  <Mtf.,  1846 ;  8d  ed.,  1881).  Dressier,  the  editor  of  the  third  edition,  aays  justly  that  this  work 
"ooonplos  the  central  position  among  all  the  works  of  Beneke,"*  it  "presents  with  the  greatest  precision  the 
prtudples  of  the  now  psydiology."  It  is  prlndpally  on  the  basis  of  this  work  that  we  shall  give  bdow  the 
doctrine  of  Beneke.   [Engl,  tzansl.  of  8d  ed.,  "  Bloroents  of  F^ydlaL"  trsnsl.  by  Q.  Bane,  Lond.,  1871.— 2V.1 

FhUoBophy  In  its  Bdatlon  to  Ezperienoo,  Speculation,  and  Ufe  {DU  PkOoaopMa  in  ikram  VarkdUnttae, 
eta,  Berlin,  1888). 

Theory  of  Edncatlon  and  Tesfihing(S^vleten^a.imtf  rfKsrrfelUtleArs,  9  vol&,  Berlin,  1836-86 ;  sooond 
enlarged  and  improved  edition,  1849;  8d  edition,  ed.  t^  J.  O.  Dresder,  1864).  The  first  volume  contains  the 
theory  of  education,  the  seoond  of  teaching.  Fartioolarly  In  oonsoqnenoe  of  the  application  made  in  this 
work  of  p^ydloIogy  to  the  work  of  scientifically  establishing  a  practical  pedagogical  system,  tho  doctdno  of 
Beneke  became  extended  among  a  tolerably  numerous  body  of  teadiers. 

Explanations  oonoemhig  the  Nature  and  Meaning  of  the  Fundamental  Hypotheses  in  my  P^cfaology 
iSridutarungan  fiber  die  Bdtur  und  Badeutunq  mainarpaycholoaiaGken  Qrundk^potkeaen,  Berlin,  1886). 

Our  UniveniUes  and  thdr  Needs  {Dhaara  UmvaraUdien  und  waa  iknen  Koth  MtK,  in  Driven  an  Br, 
Z>les<snov,  BeEUn,  1886).    Oooaskned  by  DieaUrs^s  work  on  the**  Vital  Question  of  Olvilizatlon.** 

OntHnea  of  the  Natnrsl  System  of  Practical  Phfloaophy  iOrundUnien,  etc,  VoL  L ;  General  Ethics, 
Berlin,  1887 ;  Vol  n. :  Bpedal  Ethics,  1840;  Vd.  HI.:  Outlines  of  Natural  Law,  of  PoliUcs,  and  of  tho 
FhikMophy  of  Criminal  Law,~]aying  of  the  general  foondations,  1888).  An  additional  volume  on  natoral 
right  in  its  special  aspects  was  proposed,  but  was  not  published.  Dresder,  in  his  review  of  Beneke^s  writings, 
fpstly  snyw*  ** Boneke  himsdf  pruiounood  his  Ethics  to  be  his  most  sooocsdful  work,  and  the  one  which  was 
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mort  wtlJHftidoty  to  himacU,  and  whoever  is  aoqnainted  with  it  win  rcodfly  agree  with  him  m  this.  lis  rich- 
ness is  extraordinaiy,  bat  still  more  worthy  of  praise  una  the  thoxooghncas  and  profnndity  with  wiiich  H 
handles  the  most  difficnlt  questions.*^ 

SifUogitmorum  analytioorum  oriainea  et  ordinem  ncUuraJem  demonsiravU  fVid.  Sd.  Bentke,  Berlin,  1639. 

BjBtem  of  Metaphysics  and  Religions  Philosophy  (Syttetn  der  MetaphyaOt  und  ReltfftonsphaotcpUe,  aiu 
den  natflrlichen  OrundverhSUninen  de»  metuchltchen  Geistea  abgeleUet,  Berlin,  1840).  Beneke^s  *^mctar 
physics,"  f.  «.,  his  determination  of  the  rdation  between  representative  thought  and  being,  or  his  aolntlon  of 
the  fundamental  problem  in  the  sdenoe  of  cognition,  is  a  development  of  the  prlndpleB  already  ennndatod 
by  the  anther  in  18SS.  The  work  is  characterlxed  eqnaDy  by  deameas  and  thoronghneas,  and  the  psydio- 
loglcal  bases  are  still  more  caicfnlly  and  solidly  laid  than  in  the  previons  work.  In  bis  '*  xeUgioos  philoso- 
phy "  Beneke  seeks  to  fomich  a  philosophical  explanation  only  of  religion  as  a  peychical  phenomenon,  but 
not  of  the  objects  of  religions  faith ;  whatever  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience  can  only  be  believed,  bnt 
not  known.  Still  Beneke  believes  that  empirical  psychology  tends  to  corroborate  the  bdlef  in  the  oontfniifri 
existence  of  the  aonl  after  death,  not  because  the  sonl  is  a  **  simple  "  being— which  doctrine  Beneke  hdda  to 
be  but  n  prejudice,  incompatible  with  a  sound  empirical  p^chology— but  becaose  of  the  **  eaergj  of  the 
primitive  faailties,''  in  which  the  sphitual  nature  of  the  sonl  ia  grounded. 

System  of  Logic  as  the  Art  of  Thought  {Sifttetn  der  Logik  aU  KunMehre  des  Denkent,  S  vols.,  Berlin, 
1&13).  This  is  a  development  of  the  outlines  laid  down  in  the' "  Lekrtuck^  of  18SS.  Beneke  sepatmtes  the 
consideration  of  **  analytical"  thought  from  that  of  "*  ^nthetlc*^  thought,  and  leaves  ont  the  problems  rdafc- 
ing  to  the  theory  of  cognition,  which  are  treated  in  the  "  ICetaphysics ; "  compare  on  these  points  my  critidam 
in  $  3^1  of  my  Sj/atem  of  Logic 

The  New  Psychology  ( Die  neue  Paycholegie,  Erlautemde  A^feQise  zur  tweUen  At^flage  meinea  Lekr- 
bucha  der  Pavchologie  ala  Nattvnolaaenachajt,  Berlin,  1&15). 

Die  Reform  utid  die  SUUung  unaerer  Sehulen^  ein  phUoaophiachea  Outachten^  Berlin,  lS4a 

Pragmatiache  Paychologie  Oder  Saelenlekre  in  der  Anwendung  attfdaa  Leben,  2  voIAp,  Berlin,  1860. 

LehrbucA  der  pragmaiiachen  PaffcAologte^  Berlin,  1853. 

ArchiofUr  die  pragmcUiache  Paychologie^  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1851-53. 

However  difficult,  says  Beneke  in  the  iutrodaction  to  his  "  ManTial  of  Psychology  as 
a  Natnral  Science,'*  it  may  be  to  indicate  the  real  boundaries  which  separate  the 
psychical  from  the  corporeal,  yet  the  subject  of  our  sdenoe  is  marked  off  by  a  perfectly 
clear  and  definite  boundary-line  :  to  psychology  belongs  all  that  which  we  i^yprehend 
through  internal  perception  and  sensation ;  whatever  we  apprehend  through  external 
senses  is  at  least  not  at  once  and  immediately  adapted  to  become  the  subject  of  psycho- 
logical elaboration,  but  must,  if  it  is  to  be  thus  employed,  have  been  first  interpreted 
over  into  products  of  the  internal  sense. 

The  method  of  psychology  must  agree  with  the  method  of  the  sciences  of  external 
nature.  It  must  begin  with  observations  of  experience,  and  experience  must  (through 
induction,  the  construction  of  hypotheses,  etc.)  be  rationally  elaborated. 

Psychology  is  not  to  be  founded  on  metaphysics ;  on  the  contrary,  metaphysics, 
as  also  all  other  philosophical  sciences,  must  have  psychology  for  its  basis. 

Beneke  designates  as  the  principal  stadia  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology, 
the  banishment  of  ** innate  ideas''  (through  Locke,  especially)  and  of  innate,  abstract 
^^ faculties  of  the  soul"  (through  Herbart  and  through  Beneke  himself).  Still,  the 
notion  of  faculties,  continues  Beneke,  is  not  to  be  altogether  rejected ;  but  instead  of 
those  *^ faculties"  (such  as  understanding,  judgment,  etc.)  which  have  been  falsely 
assumed  as  primitive,  but  which  are  in  reality  only  hypostatizcd  dass-conccptions  of 
very  complicated  phenomena,  we  must  seek  to  determine  which  are  the  truly  elemen- 
tary faculties.  Power  or  faculty  is  the  operative  factor  in  any  process.  The  faculties 
are  not  mere  possibilities,  but  possess  within  the  soul  the  same  degree  of  reality  which 
the  developments,  rendered  possible  by  them,  have  as  conscious  phenomemv.  The 
faculties  are  the  elements  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  itsdf ;  they  are  not  inherent  in 
a  substratum  distinct  from  themselves.  A  tiling  is  only  the  sum  of  its  own  combined 
forcea 
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^e  immediate  Boiontifio  problem  Is  to  onalTxe  the  results  of  diraot  cousdouBncn 
into  their  eimplo  olemeute,  i.  e.,  to  ledace  them  to  a  munber  of  ftmdjunental  proceaseH 
or  laws.  When  these  ore  known,  we  can  oonclnda  from  them  to  the  powers  or  faool- 
ties  in  question. 

The  fnndamental  pajchical  processes,  according  to  Beneke,  are  the  foDowing : 

Firtl  Fundamental  Proeeii.  The  htuoan  soul,  in  conseqnenQe  of  impressions  or 
oxcihitioas  coming  from  without,  forms  sensations  and  perceptions.  It  does  this 
throogti  the  ageno7  of  internal  powers  oi  faotdtiee,  through  which  it  reoeiTes  and 
appropriates  the  excitations.  The  focnltiea  which  peroeive  those  excitations  are  the 
"  elementarj  facnities"  of  the  sonL  Beneko  aadgna  to  each  one  of  Uie  senses  not 
merely  one  "elementaij  faculty,"  bat  a  number  of  snob  faculties,  which  in  eaoh  case 
constitute  one  B;stem.  Every  sepaiate  sensuons  excitation  is  taken  up  into  the  soul 
thiongh  only  one  of  the  elementary  faculties.* 

Second  Fundasnaitai  I^veeu.  New  elementary  faculties  are  constantly  being  devel- 
oped and  added  to  the  human  bouL  Beneke  oondudes  to  the  reality  of  this  Process, 
which  is  not  a  direct  objeot  of  internal  perception,  from  the  ciicumstonoe  that  from 
time  to  time  there  arises,  in  connection  with  the  elementary  facnldes,  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  an  inability  to  form  sensuous  perceptions  or  to  execute  other  activities,  for 
which,  therefore,  new  and  independent  elementary  facoltieB  Eue  required,  and  that 
these  latter  then  remain  for  a  subsequent,  more  or  less  extended  use.  Beneke  com- 
pares this  process  to  the  development  of  forces  through  assimilation  of  nutriment, 
which  constitutes  the  vital  process  in  vegetable  onanisms.    He  conaiders  it  piobaUe, 

*  The  "Dlcmmtorrfacnltiai''  antbomost  dEmoitiuy  puts  oE  tbe  i«;ohio>l  sibeduioe.    Tboqnwtiim 

en  ttas  Dorpoml  ud  tbo  isTobicil  ggneniUr  la  ■ 
The  wmi  thing  may  bg  pemdvad  elUia  loter- 
cansdoomaa,  or  Bxtemallj  througti  tho  kdjcb  ;  tn  tb«  (ocmer  CAW  »e  know  IC  H  It  rcaU;  la ;  In 
or  pensption  a  dctennineil  paiil;  by  the  naton)  ot  the  object,  and  jniUj  by  Uie  natore  of  tho 
[wmelTliiff  AibjecL  Eitciuloa  la  ipoo^  la  tho  propn-  BBbae  ol  tho  erpreaion,  u  extandoa  In  Uireo  dlmAD- 
tkve,  boLoDgH  (noxirdljiff  to  Bcneka,  irho»  doctrine  In  thli  ngmrd  la  f*i  fnm  being  InccntzoratlblD}  only  to 
[>na,  whUo  In  tLe  iphero  oC  BboolDto  reality  joxUpoaltion  of  objects  la  impovlblQi  Hicupb  In 
u  that  In  which  one  thought  la  aald  to  exiat  la  oa  by  tho  Bldo  o£  anttiicr.  All  matoiioUtf, 
yi  only  to  phenomoDa.  Now^  not  only  that  which  we  Ijiow  throngh  intomnl  perception  oB 
nltaiatnrc,  bnt  alao,  In  reality,  that  which  appcarfl  to  qb  thnngh  tho  aonnot  aa  material, 
lb  Ifl  conceivable^  that  all  of  Ihcee  ahould  be  capablo  ot  being  known  la 
tbo  twofold  manna  above  bidlatol.  Bnt  it  la  alio  oqnally  oonodrablo  that  aome  oE  the  ^jitema  ahooM  he 
only  oitcniany,  and  othcra  only  Internally  perceptible,  or,  Anally,  thai  some,  namely  tho  loweet  eyitcni^ 
ahoolA  bo  cnly  oxtemaJly,  othcra,  namely  the  highcat,  only  Intomally  peroopUble,  and  that  oortalu  Intcrmcdl- 
ate  ayatoma  abouLJ  bo,  at  koat  uidor  oeiteln  ehcmuatonCEa,  capable  of  being  pemlTod  In  both  waya.  Ikneko 
hoUa  the  third  altcmatlTa  to  bo  the  actually  correct  one.  Henoa  the  hypothosla,  that  the  acpatnta  "  otomcn- 
tary  facnltJca*^  are  IdontlcB]  with  the  amallDat  porta  of  the  brain  which  are  mlnroeoeplcally  pcrmptlblo,  aay 
with  tho  ganglionic  nclla,  la  not  Impoeilblc,  acoordhig  to  BenckD-s  prindploa.  Thli  hypothixli,  however,  ta 
not  prrrponadEd  by  Beneke,  who  ahowa  hlmacU  the  rather  IncUnod  to  regard  a>  oerrtcl  the  opinion  that  tho 
pnychlcal  aubatajico  la  reaJUer  dlstjngnlabcd  fmm  the  brain.  Bct^recn  all  higher  and  lower  ^sterna  oT 
toroca,  whothar  they  be  pcrcdiod  hi  thu  Doe  way  or  hi  (he  other,  then  cilsia  (In  vlrtoe  ot  the  "  proocea  o( 
cqDBliiaUoa  or  bBlandng,"  to  be  mmtloiied  bdow)  a  canaal  nonm,  the  poaribOl^  of  wUcb  la  eiplahioil  bj 
the  real  homogcncl?  of  all  thcoe  (yatems.  Bat  tn  the  caao  of  that  which  la  hoCb  iutcmally  and  cxtemaliy 
pcmdTca  (or  which  laoonoelinid  after  the  anakigy  ot  that  whliA  la  »  paroGlTed)thcrDeilEtB  neither  cbuidI 
uexoa  nor  prfr-catabllahed  humony,  bat  a  paraUaUam,  anoh  aa  moat  reialt  from  the  apprchonalon  in  a  two- 
fold manner  of  what  >a  r»11y  IdenticaL  Tbla  real  Identity  between  objccta  of  hitomal  and  eitomal  pcrccp- 
tien  Beneke  a^i^iean  at  flrtit  (in  agreement  with  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Sehepenhaner)  to  have  r^cardad  aa  quite 
extended ;  bat  afterwarda  ho  oppoara  to  haTO  admitted  It  only  within  a  more  Umltod  range.  Boneke 
diBCnneg  theao  qncsUoni  mom  In  h]g  JIctBphjnlci  thOQ  la  bla  Piychohigy,  Rhleh  ahonld,  h*  said,  bo  hued 
PHtr  CO  Inlcraal  pcrooptlon. 
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that  the  new  elementazy  faculties  are  formed  by  means  of  a  peonliar  process  of  tauBs- 
f onnation,  from  the  ezoitatioiiB  taken  up  bylihe  senses,  with  the  oo-operation  of  all 
those  (spiritual  and  corporeal)  qrstems  which  are  muted  in  the  one  hmnan  being.* 

Third  Fundcmmtal  Prouu,  The  combination  of  facilities  and  excitations,  aa 
originally  grounded  in  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  as  continned  in  reprodoctioiis 
of  sensations  and  perceptions,  shows  sometimes  a  firmer  and  sometimes  a  less  firm 
union  and  interpenetration  of  these  two  olasBes  of  elements.  When  the  union  of  faoul- 
tiee  and  excitations  is  weak,  and  these  elements  are  therefore  oomparatlyely  mobile, 
they  can  be  transferred  in  the  most  multiform  relations  from  one  ptaychical  combina- 
tion to  another.  In  all  p^ohical  combinations,  at  erery  moment  in  life,  there  is  aa 
actlTe  movement  toward  a  balancing  or  equalizing  of  the  mobile  elements  contained  in 
these  combinations.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  increased  intensiiy  of  all  our 
ideas  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions  of  joy,  enthusiasm,  love,  anger,  eta,  and  also 
in  eveiy  instance  of  the  recurrence  of  an  idea,  owing  to  its  associatiffli  with  another 
which  has  just  been  renewed  in  consoiousness,  eto.f 

Every  psydhioal  product,  says  Beneke,  which  has  arrived  at  a  relative  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  soul  to  which  it  belongs,  persists,  even  after  it  has  disappeared  from  con- 
sciousness or  from  within  the  sphere  of  active  peyohical  development,  in  the  moon- 
Gdous  or  interior  being  of  the  soul,  whenoe  it  may  afterwards  emezge  and  enter  into 
the  conscious  pi^chical  development,  or  be  reproduced.  Beneke  terms  that  which 
thus  persists  in  an  unconscious  state,  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  previous  con- 
sciousness which  has  now  become  unconscious,  but  still  continues  to  exist,  a  ''trace,** 
and,  in  ref erenoe  to  that  which  by  the  process  of  reproduction  may  be  developed  from 

*  *  It  is  indeed  a  singular  hypotheBis,  that  the  exdtatlooB  coming  bom  withoat^  aoond,  U^it,  eta,  which, 
Vhen  Benoations  are  formed,  an  "appropriated"  by  the  "dementaiyfacnltieS)"  are  partially  "tcansCormed" 
into  SDoh  faonltlea.  The  exdtatiaa  which  affects  the  ear  is,  aa  we  are  taught  I7  physioB,  the  reenltof  a  Tftaoa- 
tocy  motion  in  the  partioleeof  theair;  the  ezdtatioii  which  affects  the  eye,  resoUattam  a  like  motikn  of  par- 
ticles of  ether,  etc  Now,  howercr  these  processes  may  differ  frcun  the  sensattcoa  eandted  I7  them,  and  how- 
ever  different  they  may  be  in  their  real  natore  from  that  which  physios  supposes  them  to  he,  yet  they  oaanoi 
be  anything  else  than  processes  (althongh  Beneke,  who  here  nfgjeots  the  physical  theory  on  the  groond  tiiat  it 
Isbasedonconfnsedsensaonaperoepaoo,  regards  them  as  something  sabstsnaal),  and  it  is  ntteriy  imposslhte  to 
perceive  how  a  more  process  can  be  dianged  into  an  "elementary  faoolly,"  into  a  tone  cr  snbstsaoe.  It 
would  bo  a  fsr  more  natoral  hypothesis,  and  one  which  not  only  is  not  hiocofliot  with  BenektfspilnclplH^  but 
which  with  the  theory  of  innate  elementary  fsfinltjes  becomes  indiflpensably  necessary,  to  sappoae  that,  as  the 
higher  corporeal  systems  grow  ont  of  the  lower,  so  from  the  fanner  the  peycfaical  flystema  are  formed  oy  the 
constant  assimilation  of  new  forces,  and  that,  say,  the  nervoos  system  and  the  brain  serve  as  a  sort  of  reaervoir 
of  forces  for  the  soaL  Bat  these  "fanes *^  or  facilities  cannot  then  be  oonoeived  as  empty  receptacles  that 
must  be  filled  from  Without,  but  only  as  containing  in  themselves  the  rudiments  of  smsatinnB,  which  need 
only  to  be  excited,  concentrated,  and  varioosly  combined  through  the  operaticn  of  external  stJmnli.  Bwy 
sabetance  mnst,  as  was  rightly  perceived  t^  Lelbnita  and  Biobarti  be  ocDoeived  as  endowed  with  ideas 
("repreeentations,"  in  the  widest  sense  of  this  term>. 

t  The  terms  in  which  Beneke  describes  this  fnndamontsl  pcooeaB,  Uke  tfaoee  in  which  he  exymsaus  his 
theory  of  the  "reception"  of  cxcitatUma  and  of  the  development  of  new  (demontaiy  faculties  through  the 
transformation  of  tboeived  excitations,  imply  the  notion  of  snbetantlal  excitatians  (stimnli)  which  mnst  be 
sapposed  to  enter  into  the  sonL  Bat  if  the  stimnlos  is  found  in  a  process  which,  in  case  it  can  itself  be  per- 
oeived--«s,  for  example,  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  vibrating  chorda— most  be  perceived  as  motloo,  and  more 
particularly  as  vibratory  motion,  the  sensation  arising  in  the  soul  can  only  be  conceived  as  a  reatolion  from 
within  outwards,  whidi  can  neither  be  entire^  nor  partially  separable  from  the  "  elementszy  faosUy "  from 
which  it  proceeds;  Only  the  motion  with  which  a  sensation  is  combined,  bat  not  the  spnsatinn  ttseli;  is 
transmissible.  How  one  moti(m  can  be  converted  into  other  motions  is  made  Intrillgihte  I7  the  laws  o( 
mechanics.  Bat  it  is  impcAlble  to  conceive  how,  when  elemeotaiy  "substantial"  stimnli  are  tnasEoned 
from  one  peychical  fbrmatloa  to  another  («.  g,^  from  the  notion  of  red  to  the  notion  of  bine,  which  by  the  laws 
of  asflodation  the  noticm  of  red  calls  np,  or  from  the  notion  of  a  name  to  that  of  the  thIngX  their  ojBveiaion 
into  elements  of  Oiffezent  quatttici^  as  neooBsarily  roqoirod  by  Dcneke's  hypothesis,  is  poesibkb 
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fehis  imoQUBcions  sphere,  a  ^^  nidiment  ^'  {Ardage^  or,  in  order  to  express  the  fact  that 
this  capaoil^  is  the  reBult  of  previous  prooesses,  AngelegtheH^*  a  teohnical  term  which 
is  acaroelj  capable  of  justification  in  linguistic  regards).  Of  the  ** traces*'  we 
know  nothing  except  through  the  reproductions  of  them,  but  we  are  perfectly  sure  of 
fcheir  existence,  because  the  results  of  these  reproductions  are  in  qualitatiTe  and  quan- 
Utatiye  agreement  with  the  earlier  (reproduced)  psychical  formations.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  MdniuU  of  Psychology y  Beneke  included  among  his  **  fundamental  pro- 
cesees ''  the  process  of  the  formation  of  ^'  traces,"  but  called  attention  even  then  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  process  in  the  case  was  properly  only  the  transition  into  unconscious- 
ness of  what  had  been  conscious ;  the  persistence  of  the  '*  traces,*'  he  added,  needed  no 
explanation,  since  naturally  what  had  once  existed  would  oontiaue  to  exist,  until  througH 
the  agency  of  special  causes  it  should  be  annihilated.  But  since,  as  he  alleges,  the 
process  of  becoming  unconscious  may  here  be  explained  by  a  partial  discontinuance  of 
the  action  of  stimuli,  which  is  only  one  side  of  the  process  of  the  transference  or  bal- 
ancing of  the  mobile  elements,  he  admits  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Manual  that 
the  partial  discontinuance  of  the  action  of  stimuli  is  insuf&cient  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  a  special  fundamental  process,  and  mentions  the  fact  of  the  internal  persistence 
of  traces,  notwithstanding  its  ^*  extraordinary  importance  for  the  dcTelopment  of  the 
soul,"  only  supplementarily  in  connection  with  the  third  fundamental  process. f  The 
**  trace,"  says  Beneke,  is  that  which  comes  between  the  production  of  a  psychical 
actlTity  {€,  g.,  a  sensuous  perception)  and  its  reproduction  {e,  g. ,  as  recollection).  Since 
these  two  acts  are  psychical  acts,  we  may  only  conceiye  of  the  trace  in  psychical  form. 
There  is  no  *'  where  "  for  these  traces.  As  the  soul  in  general,  so  also  all  its  parts  are 
nowhere ;  for  our  self -consciousness,  which  is  our  only  source  of  knowledge,  contains 
directly  and  intrinsically  not  the  least  indication  of  spatial  relations  in  itsell  The 
traces  are  connected  with  no  bodily  organ;  for  the  space — perceptions  and  spatial 
changes  which  run  parallel  with  the  p^chioal  deyelopments  are  only  synchronous— at 
the  most,  always  synchronous — with  the  latter,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  internal 
to  them  or  regarded  as  forming  their  (substantial)  basis4 

*  AniaoiszggoaajBL'malc,  mdiment,  genn ;  AngeleatheU^ihe  haying  been  made  nich.— TV. 

t  It  is  TC17  doabtfol  whether  In  xeallty  the  formation  of  traces  does  not  Involve  a  special  process.  A 
"pBitial  dSsoondmianoe  of  stlmnll"  seenu  capable  of  acoonnting  only  for  a  decrease,  and  not  for  soch  a  total 
loss  of  oooadoasneas  with  reference  to  the  "traoes,^^  as  takes  place  in  the  case  of  ideas  and  of  all  other  psy- 
chical prodnots  which  are  preserved  in  **  memory."  But  if  the  sUmnlns  altogether  dies  away  on  the  occasion 
of  the  traoaferenoe  of  the  stats  of  eacoitation  wlilch  it  produces  to  other  psychical  formations,  the  original 
resultant  representation  can  no  longer  exist  at  all,  and  if  any  "trace"  of  it  is  to  exist,  this  mnst  have  been 
farmed  by  a  spedal  process :  just  as,  when  a  body  is  no  longer  struck  by  certain  rays  of  light,  no  image  of  it 
remaina  viaibie,  unless-^thxongh  the  photographic  art,  for  example— certain  impressions  or  traces  of  it  have 
been  produced  by  a  special  process. 

X  That  jdatton  to  space  belongs  to  external  perception  alone,  and  not  to  internal  perception  as  well,  is  sim- 
ply, in  our  view,  a  KantlMi  error,  here  shared  by  Beneke,  but  an  error  which,  if  Kanl^s  ftilae  conception  of  the 
**  internal  sense"  be  given  up,  mnst  also  be  itself  given  up.  In  the  images  of  sensuous  perception  space  is 
indnded.  If,  now,  **  internal  experience  "  is  nothing  else  than  the  asaociation  of  psychical  products— among 
which  these  sensuous  perceptions  belong— with  a  subjective  direction,  together  with  the  snbsumptlon  of  these 
products  under  the  appropriate  pqrchologiGal  oonceptiona,  space  Is  involved  In  the  object  of  internal  perocp- 
tion,  <.  €.,  in  the  pqrchicBl  products  or  elements  in  quesUcn,  and  this,  too,  not  In  any  figurative,  but  in  the 
literal  sense.  The  space,  in  which  external  objects  exist,  is  only  the  continuation  beyond  the  field  of  vision 
Df  the  space  in  which  our  psychical  products  exist,  and  this  continuation  involves  no  change  in  the  nabue  of 
the  projected  space,  as  is  shown  to  a  certainty  by  the  fact  of  the  validity  of  the  mathematical  laws  of  mcchan- 
ka,  as  applied  to  the  external  objects  which  aftect  our  senses.  (Sec  my  8»9lem  of  LogiCy  %  44,  and  the  article 
there  cited  on  the  ** Theory  o2  Vision,"  in  Uenlc  and  PfeuHer's  ZeU9chr{fl  fUr  raitonelle  JfstUctn,  TIT.,  V., 
1868;  pp.  969-383.    The  aigumcnta  brought  forward  against  my  theory  by  Alb.  Langc  [in  hiii  OescAkhic  ik4 
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Fourth  FundamerUal  Process,  Like  producta  of  the  hoinan  eool  in  couBcioiiSDfiflBy 
or  similar  prodaote,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  similaril^,  attract  each  other 
or  tend  to  enter  into  doser  union  with  each  other.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  case  of 
witty  combination  of  ideas,  in  the  formation  of  comparisons  and  judgments,  in  the 
conflnence  of  similar  feelings  and  tendencies,  etc.  Bnt  the  only  result  of  all  these 
attractions  is  a  coming  together  of  like  products ;  a  permanent  union  or  blending  of 
them  results  when  the  supplementary,  balancing  process  is  added.  * 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  these  fundamental  processes  Beneke  defines  the  soul  as 
*^ a  perfectly  immaterial  being,  consisting  of  certain  fundamental  systems  [of  forces], 
which  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  combination  with  each  other,  are  most 
intimately  one,  or  constitute  one  being.*'  The  human  soul  differs  from  the  sool  of 
the  brute  by  its  spiritual  character,  which  is  founded  in  the  higher  eneigy  of  its  ele- 
mentary f  acultiea  Further,  the  more  individual  and  definite  character  and  the  more 
definite  separation  of  the  different  elementary  systems  of  foroes  in  mau,  as  also  his 
possession  of  hands  and  of  language  and  his  education  during  a  loug  period  of  child- 
hood,  are  also  causes  of  the  spiritual  superiority  of  man  over  the  brute. 

The  powers  or  faculties  of  the  developed  soul  consist  of  the  traces  of  peychical  pro- 
ducts previously  excited.    This  is  the  leading  theorem  of  Beneke*s  p^chology.    To 

MateriaUsrmu^  Iserlohn,  1866,  pp.  497-499]— who  neverthelees  aooepts  [p.  487  aeq,]  my  intcivretAtian  o€  Cho 
relation  between  the  images  of  our  own  bodies  and  the  images  of  other  external  objects  in  onr  minds — baa 
failed  to  convince  me  that  I  am  in  error,  bocanso  I  mtifit  answer  in  the  nc^tivo  the  question  whidi  he  pro- 
poses on  p.  499,  line  13,  whether  a  being  having  no  idea  of  a  space  of  more  than  two  dimensiaiu  would  not 
still  peroeivB  a  mathematical  order  in  phenomena,  althoogh  ho  could  never  have  an  idea  of  what  we  know  as 
the  stereomctrical  relations  of  thing&  The  mathematical  connection  between  the  world  whidi  ocooslflnB  our 
perceptions— sapposing  this  world  to  exist  in  three  dimensions— and  the  world  as  it  wonld  appear  to  soch.  a 
being,  would  not  be  "undisturbed"  [harmonious] ;  it  would  not  be  rendered  intelligible  to  this  being  by 
purely  planlmetrical  laws,  in  the  sense  in  which,  for  example,  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  astronomer 
are  rendered  intelligible  to  us  by  mathematico-mechonical  laws. )  If,  then,  not  only  time,  as  Beneka  admit8» 
but  also  extension  in  space  in  three  dimensions  belongs  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  Beneke^s  assottiofi  that 
the  soul  in  general  and  all  its  parts  are  ** nowhere,"  and  that  for  the  "  traces"  there  is  no  "  where,"  is  eno- 
neon&  The  affirmation,  therefore,  that  the  '^traces"  are  connected  with  no  bodily  organ,  and  that  motions 
only  run  parallel  with  the  psychical  processes  (these  motions  being  (mly  changes  which  are  peroetved  by  the 
senses  or  which  are  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  such  changesX  must  be  modified.  The  theory  of  a  panOel- 
Ism,  resting  on  a  twofbld  manner  of  perceiving  or  reinesenting  one  and  the  same  real  change  or  occorrenoo. 
Is  correct.  So  also  is  the  doctrine  that  the  internal  perc^ition  of  such  change  or  oocnrrenoe  is,  so  far  as  it 
extends,  in  agreement  with  the  reality.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  spatial  extension  in  three  dtmea- 
eions  and  that  figure  and  motion  do  not  bdong  to  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  ttoA  sonsnona  perception  and  the 
physical  and  physiological  science  which  rests  npon  its  basis,  do  not  furnish  a  very  essential  oontxibotion  to 
psychological  knowledge. 

*  Beneke  cannot  and  does  not  intend  here  to  speak  of  an  "attraction"  in  the  literal  mathematical 
sense  of  this  term.  Further,  every  real  alteration  in  the  relative  location  in  consciousness  of  pqrdiical  pro- 
ducts, in  the  case  of  this  fourth  Proceaa,  would  involve  the  contradiction  of  requiring  the  same  thing  not 
only  to  be  in  different  places,  bnt  also  to  foe  fixed  at  different  places,  because  it  must  enter  Into  the  most 
various  combinations  (as,  for  example,  the  notion  of  Giesar  or  of  Cicero  enters  into  various  combinations, 
according  as  we  consider  the  one  as  a  Soman,  a  statesman,  or  a  general,  or  the  other  as  a  Roman,  a  states 
man,  an  orator,  a  phUoeopher,  etc.).  For  these  reasons,  Beneke*s  conception  of  "attraction"  should  be 
reduced  to  that  of  the  excitation  of  similar  elements  by  each  other.  Bnt  then  this  process  will  foil,  with  tho 
**  balancing**  process  and  the  process  of  the  transference  of  stimuli,  under  the  oonoepUon  of  an  affection 
proceeding  from  within,  or  an  affection  of  p^chical  producta— which  may  or  may  not  be  at  the  mooient  in  a 
itate  of  excitation— by  otliers  which  are  in  this  state.  This  internal  affection  may  take;  either  one  of  two 
different  directions.  It  may  fMSS  either  to  p^chical  products  (ideas,  etc.)  which  had  inevlonsly  existed  in 
consciousness  along  with  the  one  now  newly  excited,  or  it  may  pass  simply  to  simihir  products,  even  though 
no  bond  of  connection  had  been  established  between  these  through  their  previous  union  or  immediate  SDooea> 
sion  in  consciousness.  Tbe  fundamental  processes  may  therefore  be  designated  as  tho  formation  of  facntties^ 
affbciion  from  without,  formation  of  tnccS)  and  affection  from  within  in  a  ^vofold  direction. 
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enter  into  a  more  minate  coniddentiou  of  the  nuimei  in  which  Beneke  derdops  this 
theorem,  In  passing  from  the  conmdeiaiion  of  the  miionB  fonoB  of  senution  np  to  the 
explftnadon  of  the  mont  oompliosted  and  the  highest  psjchical  prooesaes,  would  con- 
duct OS  beyond  the  limits  which  most  be  obaerred  in  this  oompond. 

The  fundamental  reqolrement  of  roonU,  ncconling  to  Beneke,  U  that  we  shotild  in 
Moh  ease  do  that  which  is  uhown  by  an  objeotlTel;  and  eubjectivelj  coneot  estimatioa 
of  moral  viilnes  to  be  the  best  or  naitniallj  the  highest. 

We  estimate,  bujb  Beneke,  the  TalnM  of  all  things  with  leference  to  the  (transient 
or  permaiient)  influence  whkb  they  exert  in  enhancing  or  depresaing  car  psjohioal 
development.  This  inflaenoe  m^  manifest  itself  for  onr  consdonsnesa  in  a  llireefold 
manner :  (1)  direotlj',  at  the  time  when  it  is  ezerted ;  {3)  as  reproduced  In  the  Imagi- 
nation, in  the  form  of  a  notion;  it  is  on  the  basis  of  sach  notions  that  the  valnes  ot 
things  are  estimated  or  that  we  form  our  practical  views  of  things;  (3)  as  repiodaced  in 
the  form  of  desires,  which  determine  the  character  of  man  and  are  the  baslB  of  his 
(totions.  In  all  three  forms  we  messnre  the  Tslnes  of  things  by  direct  comparison  of 
their  effects  npon  out  p^chioal  developnlent.  In  a  like  manner,  also,  we  judge  of  the 
rmval  oonditjons  ot  other  men ;  wefiguie  to  omselTee,  namely,  or  we  attempt  to  realise 
in  onr  own  consdonsnesa  the  effeote  of  othera'  experiences  upon  their  psychical  life. 
Whether  we  ore  selfiah  or  nnaalfiah  in  doing  this  depends  npon  the  group  of  ideas,  in 
connection  with  which  these  effects,  as  reproduced  in  na,  are  felt,  whether  In  conneoUon 
with  the  ideas  relating  to  onrselTes,  or  in  connection  with  those  which  relate  to  others. 
The  extent  of  the  enhancing  or  depressing  effect  of  cbjeota  npon  onr  psychioul  life  is 
determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  our  elementary  faculties,  partly  by  the  nature  ot 
the  stimnli  or  exdtatlons,  and  partly  by  the  sGiies  of  acts  which  result,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychical  development,  from  tbe  combinations  of  facnl- 
tiea  and  stimnlL  By  bo  mnob  as  the  influenoo  of  an  object  of  oonBmonsaees,  aa  deter- 
mined by  Uieae  nnivereal  oauees,  Is  of  a  higher  order,  by  so  mnch  is  the  value  of  tbe 
object  for  all  men  higher.  In  the  gradation  of  good  and  evil,  as  determined  by  this 
criterion,  a  practical  norm  Is  giren,  which  is  valid  for  all  men.  Guided  by  this  norm, 
for  example,  every  man  of  a  certain  degree  of  education  and  not  morally  ooimpted  most  ' 
prefer  the  pleosnrea  of  tbe  nobler  senses  to  those  of  tiis  boaer,  tbe  Improvement  of  the 
mind  to  pleasure,  tbe  welfare  of  an  extended  community  to  his  own  merely  personal 
advancement,  eta*  Whatever  is  [cbjectlvely]  felt  and  [subjectively]  desired  as  being 
of  higher  worth  or  nature,  when  estimated  with  reference  to  the  standard  of  judgment 
grounded  in  man's  nature,  is  also  morally  required.  But  the  objectire  and  subjective 
correctnen  of  this  estimation  may  be  prejudiced  by  too  numerous  accnmnlatjocs  of 
pleasurable  and  nnpleasorable  sensations  of  an  inferior  order,  and  the  consequent  right 
conduct  of  the  will  may  be  prejudiced  by  too  numerous  aocumnlatioua  of  desiree  and 
dislikes  ot  an  inferior  order,  whereby  the  Inferior  gains  an  excessive  Influence  In  deter- 
mining the  result  ot  the  comparison  of  moral  values  and  in  controlling  the  tendendes 
of  tbe  moral  agent.  A  correct  judgment  of  moral  values  Is  distinguished  from  an  in- 
correot  one  by  the  feeling  of  duty  or  moral  necessity  which  nooompanlee  it,  and  which 
is  legitimated  by  the  fact  of  its  origin  In  tbe  innermost,  fundamental  essence  (d  the 
human  soul  Moral  neoeesity  is  a  neoesBlty  founded  in  the  meet  profound  and  radical 
nature  of  the  human  souL    Moral  relations  are  manifested  to  us  most  originally  and 

•  It  li  to  tlun  rdkUoni  ol  numl  *«tli  Ott,  In  ths  aaj  tbon  (p.  191)  oUed.  I  bam  ndnoid— wtth 
■■Bnillal  modUcmtlaiii,  homrTDr— tha  ethical  "Idem"  at  Uittaik  InpuUcntir,  1  ndiua  thaldea  ol  ftt- 
f«otloa  to  ttaii  Dnt  two  nlottont  n 
KDid  wolfuT  and  tba  irolbvc  of  ot 
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direotlj  in  feelings.  From  the  ooaleeoence  of  moral  feelings  of  the  same  form  result 
moral  oonceptions,  and  from  the  emplc^nnent  of  these  oonoeptions  as  predicates  applica- 
ble to  the  acts,  whereby  we  estimate  the  relatiye  moral  worth  of  things,  and  to  moral 
tendencies  result  moral  judgments.  The  idea  of  a  universal  moral  law  is  compatible 
only  with  a  highly  advanoed  state  of  moral  development,  and  is  an  outcome  from  more 
special  moral  judgments,  founded  on  the  comparison  of  particular  moral  values. 
Kant's  categorical  imperative  implies  a  very  high  d^^ree  of  abstraction,  and  is  therefore 
of  a  very  derivative  nature.* 

§  134.  During  the  last  decennia  in  Germany,  the  Ilegelian,  among 
all  the  philosophical  schools,  has  counted  the  largest  number  of  adhe- 
rents. Next  to  it  has  stood  the  Herbartian  school.  More  recently  the 
modification  of  systems  through  a  return  to  Aristotle  or  Kant,  and  the 
study  of  philosophy  upon  its  historic  side,  have  occupied  the  laiger 
number  of  minds.  Schleiermacher's  influence  has  been  greater  in 
theology  than  in  philosophy ;  still  the  direction  of  recent  philosophical 
inquiry  has  been  materiaUy  influenced  by  impulses  originating  with 
him.  The  teachings  of  Schopenhauer  and  Beneke,  as  also  of  Elrausc, 
Baader,  Giinther,  and  others,  have  been  reproduced  and  modified  by 
individual  disciples.  Materialism  has  representatives  in  Yogt,  Mole- 
schott,  and  Btlchner,  and  Sensualism  in  Czolbe  and  others.  While 
resting  in  part  upon  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  earlier  thinkera, 
Trendelenburg,  Fechner,  Lotze,  von  !Eirchmann,  von  Hartmann,  and 
others,  have  advanced  in  new  and  peculiar  paths. 

A  list  of  the  works  which  hare  Issned  frmn  the  HegeUan  school  is  givon  by  Itoecnkraiu  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dtr  Oedanie,  Organ  der  philot.  OueUachitft  in  DerUn^  ed.  by  G.  L.  Michdct,  Berlin,  1S61,  pp. 
T7, 183, 266  seq.  In  the  same  ]Oonal  a  series  of  artides  haTQ  been  pablished,  reviewing  the  present  conditloa 
of  philosophy,  and  eqiedally  of  the  Hegelian  jdiilosophy,  in  and  oat  of  Gknnany.  In  the  first  nnmbcr  of  the 
Herbartian  ZeUtehrift/Ur  exacts  PhOotopMe  tm  Stnnt  de»  neuerw.  phOomphiachtn  BmUnnuM^  edited  by 
F.  H.  Th.  Alllhn  and  T.  Zlller,  Laipslo,  1800,  Allihn  famishes,  as  a  sopplenusnt  to  his  biography  of  Herbert, 
a  Bonunazy  of  the  literatuze  of  the  Herbartian  school ;  sabaeqnent  nambets  contain  further  noUoea.  The 
ZMaOirift  fOr  PMiftopMe  vnd  pAOotophttcha  KrUOt^  edited  by  L  H.  Flchto,  Uhricl,  and  WIrth,  gives,  in 
addition  to  its  critical  notices  of  philosophical  works,  a  regular  seml-annoal  list  of  all  newly-pabliahed  philoeo- 
phical  works  and  oaaays.  The  latest  philosophical  prodnctions  are  also  very  fally  and  oaraful^  noted  in  the 
PhOoaophiache  Monatth^/tA,  edited  by  J.  Bergmann  [now  cd.  by  E.  BraUiachock.— TV.]. 

To  the  Hegelian  School  bdong : 

Bnino  Bauer.  ZeUachrtft  /3r  ^peciitoUee  TKeolo^  Berlin,  1836-38 ;  Die  PotaunedeijUnfftten  Gertcha 
voider  Hegel  den  AOkeiaUn  und  AwUckrUten  (ironical,  anonymoosX  Leipsic  1811 ;  HegeTt  Lekre  9on  JteUgton 
und  KunH  (anonymoos),  Ldpslo,  1843.  Of.  Bnmo  Banec^s  critiqae  of  the  Goepd  of  John  {Kritlk  der  eoan^. 
Oetch.  dee  Johcmnee^  1840),  and  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  (1841-42).  Also  in  his  "History of  the  Civilization,** 
etc.,  of  the  18th  oentory  (Oeech,  der  CuUur^  PolUik  und  Aufkldnmg dee  18.  Jahrh,^  4  vols.,  18>13X  and  in 
other  historical  works,  Bauer  indicates  his  philosophical  stand  point. 

Bdgar  Bauer.    Der  StreU  der  KrUik  mU  Kirche  und  Staat^  Bern,  1341. 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baor.  Die  ckritOtcke  Onoeis^  Tubingen,  1835;  Die  cMeOtche  Lekre  ton  der 
Dreieinigkeit,  and  other  works,  see  above,  VoL  I.,  §  78  seq.    An  aifectiooato  and  an  excellent  characterixa- 

*  The  merit  of  Beneke*s  earnest  attisnpt  to  furnish  a  complete  genetic  explanation  of  the  peydhical  fano> 
Uons,  is  great  But  the  merit  of  his  thoroughly  reasoned  ethics,  as  a  contribution  to  phUoeophical  knowledge 
and  to  the  interests  of  moral  action  as  directed  by  philosophical  knowledge,  is  yet  greater  and  still  more  im- 
perishable ;  for  it  founds  the  sdonoe  of  ethics  upon  distinctions  of  worth,  as  mcasored  by  the  relatlona  ol 
things  to  ottr  psychical  development^  and  so  provides  an  unoorrupted  and  a  oertain  gaide  for  moral  aotion. 
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ilon  of  F.  0.  Banr^B  choiacter  and  sdentiflo  actaleTciiMntB  is  given  by  Zoller,  in  Vols.  VII.  and  YIIL  of  the 
l*rettM.  JahrMcAer^  reprinted  in  ZellefB  VortrUge  und  AbUandlunaeny  Leipdc,  1866,  pp.  864-484.  ZoUer 
opposes  the  inclosion  of  Baor  **  precisely  in  the  Hegelian  school/^  and  directs  attention  to  the  essential  influ- 
ence of  Bchelling  and  more  particularly  of  Schlciermaoher  on  him,  but  acknowledges  that  the  Hegelian 
philoflophy  not  only  agrees  with  Bourns  interpretation  of  history,  but  also  exerted  an  influence  on  Baur  in 
this  oonnection,  through  its  "  idea  of  the  development  of  humanity,  as  iwoceedinff  according  to  a  law  of 
inner  necesaity,  by  an  immanent  dialectic,  and  manifteting  sncofwriveiy,  according  to  a  fixed  law,  all  the 
monnenta  wliich  are  Included  in  tho  nature  of  spirit."  [Cf.  A  B6villc,  Le  dodeur  Batter  et  aea  cettvres^  in 
the  1209.  dM  Deux  JTondM,  1868,  VoL  46,  pp.  104-141 ;  and  an  article  in  tho  CMsUan  Examiner^  Vol.  64, 
p.  1  aeq.— JV.]. 

JCarl  Theodor  Bayrhoffer.  DU  Idee  dee  ChfitterUhnnu^  MarboiK,  1886 ;  Die  Idee  der  PMtoaopUe^  Har- 
bors, 1888;  Bettrdge  BUT  JfaturpAOoaopMey  Leipslc,  1839-40.  Since  the  publication  of  these  works,  Bayr- 
hoffer  has  receded  from  tho  doctrine  of  Hcgel,  afBnning  that  HegeFs  dialoctio  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  logical 
leseidemain,  in  which  tho  oonoct  idea  of  an  absolute,  eynthetic  unity  is  converted  into  the  false  idea  of  a 
aelf-ro0olving  contradiction,  and  urging  the  real  ^^nthetio  unity  as  that  into  which  the  abstractly  identioal 
monads  of  Herbart  and  their  oynthetlo  appearance,  and  the  eelf-analyaiig  identUy  of  Hegel,  should  alike  be 
reaolTod ;  see  PMtM.  Mimatsh^/te,  lU.,  1860,  p.  869  seq. 

K.  M.  Beaser.    Sytiem  dea  Jfaturreehte^  Halle,  1880. 

Ooatav  Biedermann.  Die  apecukuwe  Idee  in  SumboUWe  Koamoe^  ein  Seiirag  wr  VermUtelung  der 
PhUaeophie  und  der  Naturforechung,  Prague,  1849 ;  Die  WisaetiecAq/Ulehre^  VoL  I. :  Lekre  vom  Beumeat- 
eeln^  Vol.  II. :  Lehre  dee  Geistea,  VoL  ni. :  Seelealehre,  Leipeic,  1866-60 ;  Die  WisaenecAq/t  dea  Oeietea,  8d 
ed.,  Prague,  ISTTO ;  Ka*ira  KrUik  der  reinen  Vemu^ft  und  die  JlegaTache  Logik,  Prague,  1869 ;  Metaphya. 
in  ihrer  Bedeutung/ar  die  Begriffawiaaenaehaft,  Prague,  1870 ;  Zur  log,  Frage,  ibid,^  1870 ;  Pragm,  und 
bearHTewiaa,  Geachichtaachr.  der  Philoa.^  <&.,  1870. 

Franz  Bleae.  Die  PhOoaophie  dea  Ariatotelea,  Vol.  I. :  LogiJb  und  Metaphyalky  VoL  IL :  Die  beaonderen 
Wt»enaeh(tften,  BerUn,  1836-^.    Pkiloaophiache  PropddetUit,  Berlin,  1846. 

Joh.  Oust  Friedr.  BiUroth.     Vorlea,  Uber  BeligUmaphHoa.,  cd.  by  Erdmann,  Loipsio,  1837,  2d  ed.,  1844. 

Pricdr.  WUh.  Carov6.  CTeber  aUeinaeUgmacAende  Kirche^  VoL  I.,  Franof.-on-the-M.,  18S6,  VoL  IL, 
OitttinKen,  1827 ;  Koamorcana,  Francf.,  1831 ;  BUckbUct  a^f  die  Uraachen  der  franaoaiachen  BevohUUm 
und  Andetaung  ihrer  weUhiator.  Beatimmung^  Hanau,  1834.  VorhaUe  dea  Ckriatenih,  Oder  die  letaten 
Dinge  der  alien  WeU,  Jena,  1861. 

Moritz  Garriere.  Die  Beligion  in  ihrem  Begriff^  ihrer  toettgeacA,  EnLioiOcJung  und  VoUendung,  ein 
Beitrag  eum  VeratUndniaa  der  BTegeTachen  PhUoaopJUe^  Weilburg,  1841.  Garriere  has  written  various  other 
works  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  on  eosthetics,  in  which,  however,  he  deviates  essentially 
from  the  HogOtan  stand-point;  such  are,  in  partioular.  Die phUoacpMache  WeUanacAauung der  B^orma- 
tioftazeU  (Stnttgard,  1847),  Salig,  Sedan  und  Betraehtungen  JUr  daa  deutache  VoUi  (anonymous,  LdpsiQ, 
1860 ;  2d  edition,  1856X  Daa  Weaen  und  die  Formen  der  PoeaU  (Leipeic,  1856X  and  jBathettk  (Leipsic,  1869). 
His  most  rooent  work  is  announced  l^  him  as  a  philosophy  of  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  eesthetlcs; 
the  work  is  entitled :  Art  in  connection  with  the  Development  of  Civilization,  and  the  Ideals  of  Humanity  {hie 
Kunat  itn  Zuaammenhange  der  CuUurentwickelung,  etc..  Vol.  L :  Der  Orient,  Leipsic,  1868,  VoL  II. :  BeOaa 
und  Horn,  ibid.,  1866, 9d  enlarged  ed.,  1872  (71),  VoL  m. :  Daa  MttteJaUer,  ibid,,  1868,  VoL  TV. :  Benaiaaanoe 
und  R^ormatUm  in  Biidung,  Kunat  und  LUeratur,  ibid.,  1871).  Garriere  commenced  his  philosophical 
career  under  the  influence  of  Hegel,  but  has  diverged  from  Hegel  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which,  among 
others,  the  younger  Hchte  has  diverged  from  him,  namely,  by  seeking  to  "disprove  tho  truth  of  the  doctrines 
of  pantheism  and  deism,  and  to  establish  theeadstenoeof  a  God,  dwelling  in  the  world  and  possessing  self- 
omadonsnesB,  at  once  personal  and  infinite,**  and  further,  especially  In  esthetics,  by  "laying  stress  upon  the 
significance  of  individuality  and  sensibility,  as  opposed  to  the  abstract  universality  of  pure  thought** 

Franz  Ghlebik.  DiaXekUache  Brief e^  Berlin,  1869 ;  IHe  PhJOoa,  dea  Bewuaaten  und  die  WahrHeU  dea  Un- 
bewuaaten  in  den  dialetUaehen  Grundlinien  dea  FrethetU-  und  BechUbegriffa  nacA  ffegel  und  Michelet,  Ber- 
lin, 1870. 

August  von  GieezkowskL  Prolegomena  eur  ffiatorioaopMe,  BerUn,  1888 ;  GoU  und  Palingeneeie^  Berlin, 
1S43;  2>6  to  poiHdstdsrarMocraMsnMMfeme,  Paris,  1844. 

Kasimir  Gonnuii.  SeHbatbewuaaiaein  und  Qffenbarung,  ICsyenoe,  1881 ;  UnaterblkAkeU  und  euHgea  L» 
ben,  ibid,,  1837;  KriUk  der  chriatl.  Dogmen,  Berlin,  1841. 

Karl  Daub  (1766-1836).  Die  dognuMache  Theologte  Jeteiger  Zett  Oder  die  Salbataucht  in  der  Wiaa.  dee 
Glaubena  und  aeiner  Artikel,  HeidelbeiK,  1838 ;  Ueber  den  Logoa^  ein  Beitrag  ntr  Logik  der  gdilUcAen  Na- 
men,  in  Uttman  and  Umbreit's  Stttdien,  1833,  No.  S;  PhiloaogMao^  und  theolog.  Vorleaungen,  edited  by 
Marheinccke  and  Dittenbctger,  7  vols.,  Berlin,  1838-44.  (df.  Wnh.  Hermann,  Die  apecutative  Theologte  in 
ihrer  EntuHcklung  durch  Daub,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1847. )  [Erdmann  terms  Daub  the  "  founder  of  Prot- 
estant speculative  theology.**    Originally  writing  as  a  KantiBt,  then  falling  under  the  influcnoe  of  Schelling 
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AQd  of  myBdcal  ideas,  he  flnaUy  beoame  the  intlinate  and  toiuted  fidend  of  Hegel,  whose  ideaa  be  appDed  to 
theology.— 3V.] 

U.  DeUlngshaaaen.    Varsuch  einer  tpeetOcUloeii  PkytUt^  Leipelc,  1861. 

J.  F.  G.  Eiaelen.    Wmdbuch  de§  Slftlenu  der  Staatstoiasentchq/tat,  Bradso,  18S8. 

Joh.  Bdoard  Brdmaim.  Vorleaunffen  fiber  Okntben  und  Wlaten^  Berlin,  18S7;  LHb  vmd  SetU,  Hielle, 
1837,  ad  ed.,  1849;  GrundHM  dm-  PavchologU,  Leipdo,  1840,  4th  ed.,  18GS ;  PaychologUcAe  Brt^e,  Leipn, 
1861,  4th  ed.,  1868;  QrundrUa  der  Logtk  und  MetaphyaOt^  HaUe,  1841,  4th  ed.,  1864 ;  VermlafAU  AHfaOige, 
Leipe.,  1846 ;  PAUoaopAlaehs  Vorlegungen  fUber  den  Staai,  Halle,  1861 ;  Varte9un{/en  flter  aKiduntacke§  La- 
hen  und  Studium,  Leipslc,  1868.  Erdmann^s  works  on  the  hiatoiy  of  philoeophy  have  been  akeady  mea- 
tioned  above  [VoU  L,  p.  11,  Vol.  IL,  p.  1].  Enute  /SpUle,  BerL,  1871 ;  Sehr  VeraMedenet  Je  naeh  Zett 
tind  Off,  ibld.^  1871.    [Erdnuum  is  a  loading  "  xlght-wing**  Hegelian,  and  Profesaor  at  HaOa— 3V.] 

Emil  Feaerlein.  DiaphUoa,  SUtenl6\r6  in  ihren  ge9ch.  Hauptformen^  TiUiingen,  1867-68 ;  Jfowwemi*<dto 
StwHen^  In  a  aeries  of  artldes  in  Der  Oedanke^  Berlin,  1861,  aeq. 

Knno  Fiaoher.  Logik  und  Jfetaphj/aat  Oder  WieaenscAciflMlehrey  Heidelberg,  1862,  8d  zevieed  edit.,  Mtf., 
1865 ;  DtottmOy  die  Idee  dee  BcMnen,  Pfonhclm,  1849 ;  GeacMelUe  der  neueren  PMoaophU,  VtiTiiiAim^  1854, 
seq.,  9d  ed.,  1866,  seq. ;  JSaoo  von  Verutamj  Leipdc,  1866 ;  ScUOer  ate  PAOoeoph,  Fiancfartron-Cha-M., 
1868;  Shakeapear^a  Charakterenttoicklunff  BUAanTe  IIL^  Heiddberg,  1868;  Ueberdie  SntaSahunffu.  d. 
Entuttekehsna^ormen  dee  WUaes  (two  lectares),  A.,  1871.  pCnno  Fischer  is  an  eloquent  lectmrer  and  writer 
on  the  history  of  modem  philosophy.  Borne  aoconnt  of  the  oontrorersy  between  Trendeknbing  and  Kono 
Fischer,  with  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  Kant,  will  be  found  bdow. — TV.] 

Constantin  Frants.  Phitoaophie  der  XalhemaUk^  Leipsic,  184S ;  Die  Nafuwlehre  dee  Slaattt  ate  Grwitf- 
taa^  o^ter  StaatawleaenacAqflf  Leipeio  and  Heidelbeig,  1870. 

Bmst  Ferd.  Friedrich.  BeUrdge  ntr  Fdrderuna  der  LogO,  NoUOt  und  IFteswMdtq/tstetib^,  YoL  I.., 
Leips.,  1864.  In  his  treatment  of  "  logic  proper,"  or  the  sdcnoe  of  objective  reason,  Friedzioh  fidlowB  Hegel 
and  more  particnlarly  Bosenoranz,  but  deviates  radically  from  Hegelianiam,  espedany  through  the  distinct 
tlon  of  three  "  equivocally  dlaparato  ^  disciplines,  which  he  combines  under  the  collective  name  of  logio, 
namely,  real,  formal,  and  inductive  logic,  or  "  the  sdenoe  of  objective  reason,  the  theory  of  thought,  and  the 
doctrine  of  experience." 

Georg  Andreas  Gabler  (1786-1868).  Lehrbuch  der  phOoe,  PropadeuUkf  ereU  AJbth, :  KrUfk  dee  Betoutat- 
aeina^  Erlangen,  18S7 ;  De  verapMloaopMcB  erga  rettffkmem  ehrtatUmam  pietate^  Bert,  18S6;  Die  EegeiCtthe 
PhOoeophte,  BeUrdge  zu  ihrer  rlchUgen  BeurtheUung  und  WUrdtaung^  Eeft  1,  Berlin,  1848L 

Bdoard  Gans  (179&-1839).  Dae  ErbredU  in  wettgeach,  EniuHctelung^  Berlin,  18IM-85;  Vorieeungen 
^dferdleOeach^derietetenjm^fUg  JaAret\aUBXUoaefBffiator,Tcuchera^^  VermiacJUe  ScAriften^ 

Berlin,  1884. 

Earl  Friedr.  CKJschel  (1781-1861).  Udfer  Goethe^a  Ftmaty  Leips.,  1884;  Aphortamen  fiber  mdUwttaen 
und  abaohUee  Wteaen  im  VerhdUniaa  tntm  chrltiL  Glattbenabeltenninlaa^  Bfirlln,  18S9;  Der  Moniamua  dee 
GeAntkena,  aur  Apologie  der  gegenwHrtigen  PhOoaophie  (particolaily  against  C.  H.  Welssc)  a^f  dem  Orabe 
ihrea  BUflera^  Nanmboig,  1882;  Von  den  Beweiaenfttr  die  UheterbUchkett  der  menaekUcAen  Seele  1m  Lieki 
der  apecukutoen  PhUoaophte^  eine  Oatei^gabe,  Beriin,  1886;  Die aUber^amge  Oaterf^'agej  Bertin,  1887;  Bet- 
irdge  aur  apecukOiven  PhUoaopMe  von  GoU,  dem  Ken^Atn  und  dem  Ooumenachen^  Berlin,  1838L 

L.  J.  Hannsch.  RanObuch  der  totaaenacAcifUlchen  DenkieJ&e  (Loglk\  Lemberg^  1848,  Sd  revised  ed., 
Prague,  1860 ;  GrundeUge  etnea  ffandbucka  der  MetaphyHk,  "Le/mhergf  1846b 

Loop,  von  Henning  (died  Oct  6, 1866).  Prtndpien  der  Ethik  tn  hiator.  Eniwidbhmg,  Berlin,  1894  The 
JaUrbOcherf&r  totaa.  KrOik,  an  influential  oigaa  of  Hegelianiign,  was  edited  from  18S7  to  184t  by  Henning. 

Herm.  Friedr.  WUh.  Hinrichs  (1794-1861).  Dte  BeUgton  im  Innem  VerhaUniaae  aur  Wiaaenaekq/tt 
nebai  einem  Vonoort  von  Hegel^  Heidelberg,  1833  (the  preCaoe  by  Hegel  contaiiu  a  sharp  criticism  of  Sdilder- 
macher) ;  Vorleevngen  fiber  Gothel'a  Ftnut,  Halle,  1896 ;  GrundUnien  der  PkOoaophie  der  LogSk,  HaDe, 
1836;  Da»  Weaen der  antOen  Tragodie,  HaUe,  1827;  ScAmer'a  DlclUungen^  Halle,  1837-88;  GeadUdUe der 
BecAta-  und  Staaiaprindplen  aeU  der  Btformatton  in  lUat.-pMloa,  Bntwicklung^  Leipsic,  1848-68;  Die 
Konige,  Leipsic,  1862. 

Heinr.  Gust  Hotho.  VoratudienfOr  LAen  und  Kunat,  Stuttgaid  and  T&bingen,  1836 ;  GeadOdde  der 
deutechen  und  niederiandiacAen  Jfaterei,  Berlin,  1842-48 ;  Die  Malerachule  HuberCa  van  S^  BerUn,  1865- 
68;  Geach,  der  cHrtea,  Malerei,  Stattgard,  1869,  seq.  [Hotho,  editor  of  Hegel's  iBetheyos»  is  a  Frof^Bor  tdt 
Berlin,  where  he  lectares  on  eesthctics.— TV.] 

Alexander  Kapp.    Die  GpmnaatalpadagogOk  im  GrunOriaaey  Amslberir,  1841. 

Christian  Kapp.  Chrietua  und  die  WeltgeacMchte,  Heidelberg,  18^ ;  Daa  concrete  Attgemeine  der 
WeUgeaciUdUe,  Srlangen,  1836;  F,  W,  Joe,  SckeUtng,  einBettragaur  GeacA,  dee  Tagea  von  einem  vfeifiklkn- 
gen  Beobaditer^  LdpsiG,  1843. 

Ernst  Kapp.  PhOoeophieche  Oder  verglelchende  aOgemeine  Erdkunde  alatoiaa.  DarateOung der  Erd- 
verkdUnieae  UTid  dee  MenechemOtene  in  ihrem  innem  Zuaammetihang^  Bmnswiclc,  1846 ;  Sd  editioo,  with 
the  title :  Vergleicheiide  aUgemctne  Erdtunde  in  toiescnacftttftlicher  DarateUung^  ibid,y  1868. 
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Frledzlch  Siipp.  DerwUi,  SchvlunUrrtcM  ala  ein  OanseSt  Hamm,  1834;  O.  TF.  Fr.  Hegel  ait  Oym- 
naaialtUrector  Oder  eUs  Hdhe  der  OvmncukUbildunff  ttnaerer  ZtfM,  Mindcn,  1886.  Friedrich,  Ernst,  and  Alex- 
ander  Kapp  are  brOtherB.    GhrirtlAn  Kapp  is  thdr  oondn. 

Karl  KOetUn.    JEstkeUk,  Tttblngen,  1863-69. 

Ferdinand  LuaaUe.  DU  PhUowphte  ITerakleUoe'  des  Dunkeln  von  Ephesot^  Berlin,  1868 ;  Das  Syitmn 
der  eioorbenen  JBadUd,  etns  Vertdhnunff  detposUtven  Sechta  und  der  BecAtsphiU>80phie^  lidpsic,  1861, 

Ad.  Laoon.    Works  on  EcUiart,  Baoon,  and  Fichte,  eoe  above,  in  the  rdovant  paragraplifl.    Dae  Out- 
turtdeta  und  der  Kriea,  Berlin,  1868;  Ueber  die  Ifatur  dee  Bechta  und  dee  £Xaat9t  in  tho  Phiioe,  Monat^^ 
VT.,  lOTO ;  Princtp  und  Zutunft  dee  VdOcerrechte^  Berlin,  1871. 

Onst  Andreas  Lantler.    JPhUoe,  VoTleKungen^  Berlin,  1868. 

O.  O.  MaiiMch.  LehrbucA  der  Oeech.  der  PMtaeophie  (Fart  I. :  Hlrtozy  of  Greek  PhUoeophy,  Port  XL : 
Hist,  of  Ifedioval  Philosophy),  Leipdc,  1888-41. 

Friodr.  Ang.  M&rcker.  Dae  Prtncipdee  BOeen  nach  den  B^piffen  der  Oriecken,  TWifa^  1848;  Die 
WtOeneftelheU  im  Staateverbande^  Berlin,  1846. 

PhilippMarheineke  (1780-1846).  Die  OrunOtehren  der  chrisU.  DoffmaUk,  Sd  ed.,  Berlin,  1837 ;  Theolog. 
VorUeungen^  cd.  by  St.  Matthies  and  W.  Yatke,  Berlin,  1847  seq. 

Oarl  Ludwig  Micholet.  System  der  phUoeoph,  Moral,  mU  SUdteicM  aufdU  Juridiedie  ImpuiaUon, 
die  Geeahidae  der  Moral  und  doe  chrtetttche  MoralprtfuHp,  Berlin,  1838 ;  Anthropologie  und  Peychologie^ 
Berlin,  1840 ;  Vorleeungen  iOter  die  FeradnlichJteU  Oottee  und  menedUiche  UneterbUchkeU,  oder  die  ewifje 
JPeraiMldUtett  dee  Oetetee,  Berlin,  1841;  Dio  Spiphanie  der  etotgen  PersonlicKtett  dee  Geteiee,  eine 
phUoeophiaehe  Trllogte  (First  Dialogue:  The  Peraonality  of  the  Abeolnte,  Nnrembeig,  1844;  Second 
Dialogne:  The  Historical  Christ  and  the  New  Christianity,  Daimsbadt,  1847;  Third  Dialogue:  The 
Fntore  of  Hnmanity  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  End  of  Things,  Berlin,  1863) ; 
ZurVerfaeetmg^raae,  Francfort-on-the-Odcr  and  Berlin,  1848;  Zur  Unierrichtsfrage,  ibid.,  1848;  EsqtHeee 
tie  Logique,  Paris,  1866;  Die  GeecAUAte  der  MenvJiheU  in  ihrem  Entwtcklung^jange  von  1776  bie  anf 
die  neueeten  Sielten^  BezUn,  1869-60 ;  NaturredU  oder  RechUtphilotophie  (VoL  I. :  Introduction,  Fonda* 
montal  XUgfatR,  Private  Eight;  Vol.  IL  :  Public  Bight,  General  History  of  Legal  Right,  Berlin,  1866).  The 
historical  works  of  Michclet,  relative  to  Aristotle  and  to  modem  philosophy,  have  been  already  mentioned 
abovo  (VoL  L,  §46,  pp.  140, 143,  §  60,  p.  170,  and  VoL  U.,  §  130,  p.  187).  Hegel,  der  untoiderlegte  Wel^M. 
tosoph,  eine  Jubelechr{fl,  Leips.,  1870.  [Michclet,  bom  December  4,  1801,  at  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  members  (with  Strauss,  etc.)  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelian  schooL  The  Absolute,  says  IL, 
azxlvea  at  consciousness  first  in  man.  Humanity  is  the  "epiphany  of  the  eternal  pecsonallty  of  the  [abeo> 
late]  spirit"— 2y.] 

Fcrd.  Mtiller.  Der  Organiemue  und  die  Entwicklur^  der  polUiechen  Idee  im  AUerthum,  oder  die  eute 
QeechicJUe  vom  Standpunkte  der  PhOoeophie,  Berlin,  1889. 

Tbeodor  Mundt.  JSatiuiik,  die  Idee  der  Sc/ionheU  und  dee  Kunetwerke  im  Ltehle  uneerer  Zett,  Berlin, 
1845,  new  edition,  LeipBic,  1868.  Notwithstanding  all  of  Mundt*s  criticism  of  Hegel,  and  notwithstanding 
tbo  special  emphasis  which  ho  places  on  the  principle  of  "immediacy"  [direct  intuition  or  perception  os 
oppoBOd  to  abstract  thought],  his  book  bears  essentially  the  impress  of  Hegelian  ideas. 

Joh.  Georg  Hussmann.  LeArbucA  der  SeelenwieaenecJutft,  Berlin,  1837 ;  OrundUnien  der  LogOb  und 
Diaiekiit,  Berlin,  1838 ;  Grundriee  der  aUgem.  Geech.  der  cltrieti,  Philoeophie  mil  bee,  B&dteidU  OMf  die 
chriea,  Theologie,  Halle,  1830. 

Lndwig  Noack.  Der  BeUgUmeibegriff  Hegele,  Darmstadt,  1815;  Mgthologie  und  Qffenbarung;  atelt& 
Ifgian  in  iArem  Weeen,  iArer  geecA,  EtUwidtelung  und  abeoimen  VoUendung,  Darmstadt,  1846-46 ;  Da* 
Buch  der  BeUgUm,  oder  der  relig.  Geiet  der  MenecAAeU  in  eeiner  geecA,  EnUoicklung,  Lcipsic,  1860 ;  Die 
T^soloffie  ale  BeUgionepAOoeopAie  in  iArem  uriee.  Organiemue,  Liibeck,  1863;  Die  cArietlicAe  MgeUk  dee 
MiUeJaUere  und  eeU  dem  Beformattonealter,  Kunigsberg,  1863;  GeecAidUe  der  Preidenker  (Kstory  of  tho 
Froe-tiiinkers,  English,  French,  and  German  X 1863-65.  Noack  has  also  written  numerous  other  works,  mostly 
on  religious  philosophy,  in  which  he  follows  in  port  Belfl  and  Flonck.  From  1846  till  1843  he  edited  at  Darm* 
stadt,  ihe  JaArbUcAer  fUr  tpeculalive  Philoeophie  und  speculative  Bearbeitung  der  empiriedien  Wieeen- 
enAc^ften,  in  which  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin  published  its  transactions.  Noack*s  PeycAe  (1868  seq.) 
is  a  popular  scientific  journal  of  applied  psychology.  N.  has  also  published  Von  Eden  nodi  OolgotAa^ 
bibliedi-geecAicAUicAe  Forediungen,  Leipslo,  1868. 

Helnrich  Bemhord  Oppenheim.  Sy^em  dee  VoVterrecAte,  FrRncf.-on-the-M.,  1846;  PAlloeopAie  dee 
BecAte  und  der  GeeellecActfl,  Stnttgard,  1860  (forms  VoL  V.  of  the  New  Encydopflodia  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts). 

Ed.  Ph.  Pdpers.  System  der,  geeammten  Naturwieeenedu^ften  nacA  monodynamiediem  Prinap, 
Cologne,  iai0-4i;  Die  positive  Dialektik,  DUsseldorf,  1845. 

K.  Franti  (whose  philosophical  stand-point  agrees  only  partially  with  the  Hegelian).  Die  gegenwdrtige 
Aufgabe  der  PAOosophie,  Munich,  1852;  Geedi.  der  Logik,  Leipslc,  1865  seq.  [see  above,  VoL  I.,  p.  18] ; 
Die  geecAicAtUcAen  Vorstufen  da-  neuern  BedUspAtlosophie,  Munich,  1858. 
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'  Jak.  Friedr.  BeliT.  XVr  Anfanff  der  PMloBophie,  Stattgnrd,  1841 ;  Iku  SytUm  der  FtCUfiwbMttmmiifi- 
gen  Oder  die  OrundwUsetuch^/i  der  Philoeophie,  Tubingen,  1842 ;  Udter  eintge  Punkie  der  PkOoeopkle, 
Tub.,  1848.    Bdfl,  originaDy  an  H^dian,  has  approached  In  hia  doctdne  towaid  the  pbiloaophy  of  Fichte. 

Friedr.  Blchter  (of  Magdeburg).  DU  Lehre  von  den  lemen  Dingen^  Fart  L,  Brealao,  1888 ;  Fart  II., 
Berlin,  1844;  Der  Oott  der  WtrkUdUtelt,  Brealaa,  1864. 

Joh.  Karl  Friedr.  Boienkranx.  Ih  Sptnoeaphaoeophia  dita,^  Halla  andliolpalo^  1888 ;  Ueber  OaiderotCt 
wunderOUUiaen  Magtu^  ein  BeUrag  eum  Verttdndniea  der  Faueeechen  Fabel^  Hallo,  1839 ;  Der  Zwe^fel  am 
Gtauben^  KriUk  d&r  SchrifUn  de  Mbue  impoetorOme^  Halle,  1880 ;  GeecMciae  der  deuteeken  PoetU  «■» 
Mlttelatter,  Halle,  1830;  Die  NaturreUgton,  laerlofan,  1881;  EnevOopikdte  der  tAeolog.  Wieaeneekq/ten^ 
Halle,  1881,  id  ed.,  1846;  AOg.  Qeach,  der  Poeale,  Halle,  188S-88;  Dae  Verdienet  der  Deuteektn  ttm  die 
PhUoe.  der  OeechidUe^  KOnlgsbeig,  1836 ;  KrlUk  der  Sdklelermacher'ecken  GknibeneleMre,  KOnigrtMag,  1888; 
Paychologtey  KOnigsberg,  1887,  2d  ed.,  1848,  8d  ed.,  1868 ;  Qeackidae  dor  KanPecfkeu  PkOoeopkU  (In  VoL 
XII.  of  Kant'i  Works,  edited  by  Boa.  and  BdinbertX  Leipalo,  1640 ;  Dae  Centrum  der  SpeculaUon,  ehie 
KomSdie^  KUnlgaberg,  1840 ;  Studten^  6  B&ndchen^  Berlin  and  Leipaic,  1889-48 ;  UOter  OokeUing  tmd  Megel; 
SendeckreOen  an  Pierre  Imux^Wiuigaierg,  1848;  acMUng^  Bantdc,  1848;  Segele  Leben,  Berlin,  1844; 
ErliOt  der  Prtncfplan  der  atrauee'echen  GtaubenMre,  Leipelo,  1846,  9d  ed.,  1864;  09lhe  «.  «.  Werke^ 
KOnigBbeig,  18fr,  8d  ed.,  1866;  Die  Pddagogtk  ale  Syelemt  KOnigaberft  184B;  Sveiem  der  WleeenuMft, 
KOnigsberg,  1860 ,  Melne  B^orm  der  ffegelecken  PhOoeopkle^  BendeehreOen  an  J,  U,  FIriA,  KSnigBbe^g 
1868 ;  jBethetat  dee  HAeaUchen^  K6nigBberg,  1868 ;  Die  PoeeU  und  Ihre  OeechlehUy  Snltolckbtng  der  poet, 
Tdeale  der  Vdater,  KOnigaberg,  1866;  Apologle  BegeJe  gegen  ffttgm,  Berlin,  1868;  Wieeenackaft  der 
loglachen Idee,  KSnigaberg,  1868-60;  together  wiUi  BpUegomena,  Wd^  1868 ;  DlderoCe  Leben  tind  Werke^ 
Leipdc,  1860 ;  ffegePe  Naturphttoe,  und  Ihre  ErlSuterung  durcA  den  UaL  Philoeophen  A,  Vera^  Berlin, 
1868 ;  ffegel  ate  deutecher  Jfatlona^Mloeophy  Leipdc,  1870 ;  SrlStaerurtgen  eu  HegeTa  Bnctfklopddte  der 
Phlloa,,  in  the  Phaoa,  BtbL,  Vol.  34,  Berlin,  1870.  [Boeankxanx,  bom  April  28,  1805,  Frofenor  at  KOniga- 
berg, and  a  man  of  yexy  oomprehenslTe  onlture^  haa  occnpled  what  waa  tormecl  the  "  tentre "  in  the 
Hegelian  achooU  He  has  labored  with  eminent  abtUty  for  the  filling  ont  and  perfection  of  the  Hegelian  eys- 
tem,  not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  servile  disoiploahip,  bat  with  independence  and  originality.  He  modifies, 
In  partloalar,  to  a  oertain  degree  the  order  in  which  the  various  topics  within  the  aystem  of  phikwophy  are 
treated  by  Hegel.— TV.] 

Oonstantin  Rusalcr.  Syalem  der  iSCaotfleAr^  Leipslc,  1867  (a  work  written  only  partially  in  the  HegeHaiL 
spirit). 

Heinr.  Theod.  BOtsdher.  Ariatophanea  und  aetn  ZettaUer,  Berlin,  1837;  Ahhandhtngen  eur  PkOoa.  der 
Sunat,  Berlin,  1837-47 ;  Die  Kunai  der  dramat.  Daralettung,  Berlin,  1841,  8d  edit,  Lelpa.,  18D4. 

Arnold  Rngo.  Die  Flatoniecha  jBaOetlk,  Halle,  1838 ;  Neue  Vorachttle  der  jBetheUk^  Halle,  1837.  The 
HaXle^eche  Jahrb,Jttr  deutacka  Wiea,  und  Kunet  (3  vols.,  Leipdc,  1888-40)  and  Deutache  JahrbScher  J%tr 
Wiae.  und  Kunat  (2  vols.,  Leips.,  1841-43X  were  edited  by  Bogo  and  Echtermeyer.  Aneodota  eur  neueaten, 
deutacken  PhUoaophle  und  PubUdaOk^  Znrlch,  1843;  DeuiachrJhtnedeleGhe  JaArbBcher  (ed.  by  Boge  and 
Marx),  3  Noa.,  Faris,  1844 ;  CfeaammeUe  Werke,  4  vols.,  Mannheim,  1846 ;  Translation  of  Baddc^s  History  of 
Clviliation,  Leips.  and  Heiddberg,  1860,  4th  ed.,  1871.  Bogeys  Autobiography:  AueJMlAerer  ZeU,  Vdlai 
L-IV.,  Berlin,  1862-67.  The  fourth  volome  of  the  latter  work  contains  a  specniative  review  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  from  Tbales  nntO  the  sappreedon  of  Bnge^s  c7aAr&ScA«r.  Beden  flter  die  SeUglon,  iAr  JBnttehtoi 
und  VergeJkent  an  die  OebUdeten  unter  Ihren  Verehrem  (In  opposttloato  Schldermacber),  Berlbi,  1^69  (1888)* 
[Bnge's  slgniflcanoe  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  cbiefiy  connected  with  the  above-named  Bevlewi^  in  €bb 
editfaxg  of  which  he  took  the  principal  parL  Dnring  the  years  In  wfaldi  he  waa  employed  npoo  them,  Ike 
division  of  the  Hegelian  school  into  parties  designated  as  the  Left,  the  Centre,  and  tiie  Bight  became  an 
aooomplishod  result,  and  Bnge  ossomed  a  podtlon  on  the  extreme  left.  Btzansa^  the  biblical  critie,  and  L. 
Fenerbaoh,  the  extreme  natnrallstic  Hegelian,  were  among  his  coDabocators  in  his  Beviews.  The  standpoint 
finally  anrnimml  in  the  latter  was  one  of  duurp  criticism  o^  or  hostility  to,  mrisHng  ftirms  of  govemmeDt  and 
religion.  In  the  political  movements  of  1848  and  1849,  Boge  was  prominent  amonc^  the  agitators  for  a 
reform.  In  the  latter  year  he  founded  at  London,  in  oonnection  with  Ledm-Bollin,  Maxdni,  and  others,  the 
"European  Democratic  Committee  for  the  Solidarity  of  the  Farty  without  distinction  of  Peoples."  Since 
1860  Bugs  has  lived  in  England.— Jr.] 

Jul.  Schaller.  Die  PIMoeophie  uneerer  Zelt,  eur  Apologle  und  Brlduterung  dee  ffegeFaeken  /^fetenut 
Leipsic,  1837;  Derhiator.  Chriatue  und  die  PhaoeopMe,  Krltot  der  dogmatlechen  QrunOUee  dee  LAene  Jean 
von  Strauaa,  Ldpdc,  1838;  Oeadklchte  der  Naturphiloaophle  von  Baco  von  Verulam  bla  anf  unaera  ZeU, 
Ldpdo  and  Halle,  1841-46 ;  Vorleeungen  Uber  SchlelermacAer,  Halle,  1844 ;  DareteOung  und  KrlUk  der 
PhlUnophle  Ludwig  FeuerbacJCa^  Leipdc,  1847;  Brl^e  Uber  Alexander  von  ffumboldta  Koemoe,  Ldpslo^ 
1860 ;  Die  Phrenologle  In  lAren  GrundeUgen  und  nach  Vkrem  totes,  u.  prakt,  Wertke^  Lcipsts,  1861 ;  SeeT 
und  Leibf  Wdmar,  1866,  eta  ;  Pitychologie,  VoL  L :  Daa  Seelenleben  dea  Manechen,  Weimar,  1860. 

UjuSchoslcr.    Die  Ekmetite  der  phtloa.  Sprachtctsaenackc^  WUhelm  von  Ifumboldta,  Berlin,  1847; 
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I\>puWre  Oedanken  out  SisffeTt  WerJben^  Berlin,  1670 ;  JStthettk  ala  PhOoa.  der  SiMnhM  una  der  Kunu^ 
Bcrl.,  1871.  [The  last-namod  work  Ifl  boing  pabUahed  in  psrta.  The  flrst  YolnmA,  oontainlng a  "Critical 
Uiatoiy  of  iErthotica  from  Flato  down  to  tiie  Present  Day  "  has  jnet  been  completed.  Bohaeler  Ib  the  editor 
of  the  IHo9kur€n  (art  joumal  pabliehed  in  Beriio). — TV.] 

Alexis  Schmidt.    Beleuchtung  der  ntuen  SduXUn^msken  LOkrt  von  SeUen  der  JHMoeophie  und  THeolo- 
.^jte^  nOtet  Dareuxtung  mid  KriUk  der  fr^Ukieren  BchitUnftethien  PhOoaopMet  una  einer  Apologie  der  Mela- 
S>hvaat^  beeonden  der  BegeTtchen^  gegen  Schetting  und  Trendelenburg^  BerUn,  1848. 

Belnhold  Schmidt.  ChrietHcke  BeUgUm  und  SegeTtdie  PlMoaophU^  Berlin,  1887 ;  Bolgei'a  PhOoaophie^ 
Berlin,  1841. 

Heinr.  Schwaxz.  UOter  die  toeaentUcheten  Forderungen  an  etne  PMioa.  der  Qegenwart  und  deren 
VoUztehung^  THm,  1846 ;  QoU^  Natur  und  Menack^  Syaiem  dea  aubatOfUieUen  TMemua,  Hannover,  1867. 

Herm.  Schwan.  Verauch  einer  PkOoaopkia  der  MathematSt,  verbunden  mtt  einer  KrtUk  der  At^fklel- 
lungen  HegaVa  Ster  den  Zweek  und  dte  Natur  der  kokem  Anaiyeley  Halle,  1868. 

P.  K.  A.  Schwegler.  JahrbUcher  der  Gegenwart^  Tttbingen,  1844-48 ;  Die  MetaphyaSk  dea  Ariatatelea, 
J^xlf  Ueberaetaung  und  Commentary  TaUngen,  1846-48 ;  Qeechidae  der  PhOoaophie  im  Umriae^  Stattgard, 
18-18,  7th  edition,  1870  [see  aboye,  VoL  L,  p.  11 ;  £or  an  aoooont  of  Schweglar*s  life  and  workB,  see  the  nkotch 
of  Ills  life  by  J.  H.  Stirling;  prefixed  to  Stirling's  translation  of  his  HlstGEy.— ZV.].  QeeOL  der  griedUachen 
PhUoaopMey  ed.  by  Cazl  KOstlln,  TOUngen,  1860 ;  9d  ed.,  1870  (69). 

O.  W.  Snellman.    Vereuch  einer  vf^cukMven  Sntutiekiung  der  Idee  der  ParaonttchJteii,  Tttbingen,  1841. 

Thcod.  Strater.  Btudien  wur  OeacMclUe  der  jBatiUUk,  I.,  Bonn,  1861 ;  Die  Oompotltion  wm  Bhakevpear^a 
Romea  und  Julie,  Bonn,  1861. 

pavid  Friodrich  Stranss.  Dae  Leben  Jeau,  trUiaek  bearbeitei,  Tiibingcn,  1886-86,  4th  ed.,  1840;  Streit- 
echriften  aur  Veriheidigung  dteaer  Sckrift^  IbiO^  1887-88 ;  ZweiJHedUehe  BldUerj  Altooa,  1889;  Oharatier- 
ieciken  und  KriUken,  Lelpdc,  1839 ;  Die  ekriatl.  OUnsbenalekre  in  ihrer  geach.  Bntwiekiung  und  im  JTamsfis 
mU  der  modemen  Wiaaenaehoft  dargeetelU^  Tflbingen,  1840-41 ;  Dae  Leben  Jeeu  /Sr  daa  deutache  Volk, 
Leipflic,  1864  (cf.  on  this  popalsr  edition  and  on  BcnanHi  Life  of  Jesos,  Zeller,  in  Von  Sybel's  ffiat,  ZeU- 
ac/tri/t,  XII.,  p.  70  seq.,  ^0printed  in  Zeller^s  Vortr*  u.  Abh.,  Leips.,  1866,  p.  436  seq.);  <Z>«r  Ckrietua  dea 
Glaubena  und  der  Jeaua  der  OeacMcJUe,  BecUn,  1866  (a  critiqne  upon  Schlelermaoher*s  lectares  on  the  life  of 
Jcsos) ;  VoUaH'ey  Ist  and  3d  eds.,  Leips.,  1870.  [A  translatiQn  of  Btranss*  L^fa  qf  Jeaua  eritiocMy  examined 
was  pubUshed  in  8  vols,  at  London,  1846,  and  in  one  (?)  volume,  at  New  York,  in  1866.  Of  the  popular 
Toviacd  edition,  an  "authorized  tranalAtion "  {Neva  lAfe  qf  Jeeua)  was  published  at  London  in  1866.  Other 
tnfcnslations  from  the  writings  of  Stranss,  published  in  England,  axe :  JSsmlnlsosnces  qf  a  Lutheran  Ctergtf- 
man  (1888X  and  Sottloquiea  on  the  Ckrialian  BeUgion  (1846).  Boviews  of  Strauar  life  qf  Jeaua  may  be  read 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterkf  RevieWj  YdL  2S,  1839,  pp.  101-186,  Weetmtnater  Bevieu>  (on  Stnuiss  and  Theod, 
Faxkor),  Vol.  47,  1847,  pp.  71-90  (American  edition),  Edinburgh  Beo.^  YoL  194,  1866,  pp.  230-iM8  (Am. 
edit.),  and  Weatm.  Rev.,  YoL  83, 1864,  pp.  188-153  (Am.  edit.) ;  see  further,  articles  on  Chriatian  DoctHne 
and  Modem  Science,  For.  Quart.  See.,  YoL  37,  1841,  pp.  818-381  (Am.  editX  PoUUoat  Pamphlele,  Bdtnb. 
liev.,  Yol.  88,  1848,  pp.  49-54  (Am.  edit),  and  Strauaa  and  the  Mythic  Theory  in  the  North  American 
Review^  YoL  01, 18G0,  pp.  180-14&  With  Strauss  originated  the  division  of  the  Hegelians  into  parties  termed 
BCTorally  the  Left,  the  Bight,  and  the  Centre ;  cf .  Erdmann,  Orundriaa  der  Oeaeh.  der  PMIoaophiey  Yol.  II., 
%  837,  S  (3d  ed.,  p.  6OT).  The  basis  of  this  division  was  found  in  the  varying  interpretation,  within  the 
HegoUon  sohocd,  of  the  relation  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  the  questions  of  man^s  immortality,  the  nataze 
o£  Jesns,  and  the  personality  of  GkxL  The  Left  asserted  the  incompatibility  of  Hegelianism  with  orthodox 
views  on  these  subjects ;  the  Bight  afOrmed  the  oontcary.— TV.] 

Onstav  Thaulow.  Erhebttng  der  Pddagogik  aurpkOoa.  Wiaaenechqft  Oder  EinJeitung  in  die  PhOoaophie  der 
POdaoogik,  Berlin,  1846 ;  Regeta  Anelchten  fifter  Ereiehung  und  Unterricht,  aua  RegeTa  aSmmtt.  Bchriften 
geaammelt  und  ayalemattach  geordnet^  YoL  I. :  Zum  Begriff  der  Ertiehung,  Kid,  1858,  YoL  IL :  Oeach.  der 
Ereiehung,  iMd.,  1864,  Yol.  IIL :  Zur  Oymnaala^ildagogik  u.  Unit.  OehSrigea,  ibid.t  1864 ;  EinJeitung  in 
dU  PhUoao^ie  und'EneyelcpadU  der  PhUoa.  im  Orundriaae,  Kiel,  1868. 

Wilh.  Yatko.  Vie  menechi,  lYetheU  in  ihrem  Verhdumea  wur  SUnde  und  ntr  gdttUchen  Gnade,  Berlin, 
1811. 

Friodr.  Theod.  Ylscher.  Ueber  daa  Erhabene  vndRomieche,  ein  Beitrag  ntr  PhUoaophie  dea  SchBnen, 
Stnttgard,  1837 ;  Rritiaohe  Qdnge,  TCbingen,  1844  seq. ;  jBathetik  Oder  Wiaaenechafl  dea  Schonen,  I. : 
Metaphyaik  dea  Sehdnen,  n. :  Die  Runat,  IIL ;  DU  RUnate,  BeutUngen  and  Leipdo,  1846-57;  Regieter, 
Stuttgard,  1868 ;  Ueber  doe  VerhdUniea  von  Inhalt  und  Form  in  der  Runat,  Zurich,  1858. 

Qeorg  Weissenbom.  Vorleatmgen  fiber  SGhleiemuKhef*a  DiaJektik  und  Dogmatik,  Leipsic,  1847-49; 
Logik  und  Metaphyaik,  Halle,  1850-lil ;  Vorleaungen  Uber  Pantheiemua  und  Theiamue,  Marburg,  1869. 

Karl  Werder.    Logik  ate  Commentar  und  Ergdneung  au  RegeTa  Wiaa.  der  Logik,  1st  part,  Berlin,  1841. 

Bduard  Zeller.  Ptatoniache  Studien,  TUblngen,  1839;  Die  Phaoaophie  der  Griechen,  Tab.,  1844-63,  8d 
ed.,  1865-68;  8d  ed.,  Fart  I.,  1809  [for  English  tniiulations,  seo  abore^  YoL  I.,  p.  23.— TV.] ;  Vortrdge  und 
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Abh,  g€9Ch,  InhcOU  (seo  abovo,  VoL  L,  p.  IS) ;  UAer  SedmUwng  und  A^rgabe  Oer  Erktnntntutkeoriet 
Heidelberg,  1863 ;  ZHe  PoUUk  in  ihrem  VerhlUtnm  Mum  Btcht^  in  tbo  Preun^  Jahrb^  YcA.  81,  No.  e.  Jnno, 
1868;  Ueber  die  AvSgdbe  dor  PkJOotopkU  und  ihn  SteUung  tu  den  ubrigen  Wiaaenechq/ten  (Academ.  Di»- 
oouiae),  Heidelbexg,  1868. 

The  Hegelian  doctrine  was  modified  and  tranaf onned  into  a  doctzine  of  natoxalian  by  Lndwig  Feoerboch. 
In  this  step  he  iros  followed  by  Friedr.  Fenerbadi  and  others.  The  works  of  L.  Fenerbach  are :  Gedanken 
Hber  Tod  und  UnsterblicAkeU,  NnrembeiK,  1880;  PMlotophie  vnd  ChriaUnthvm^  Lelps.,  1839;  Iku  Wesen 
det  CfirMentAumSt  Ldpido,  1841,  etc. ;  Cfrundtdtte  der  PhUotophie  der  Zutunjt^  Zurich,  1848 ;  Das  Weaen 
der  JieHgion,  Ldpa.,  1846,  2d  ed.,  1849;  Vorletunaen  flter  daa  Wuen  der  BoigUm^  lectoiea  deUvcred  at 
Heidelberg  in  1848,  and  printed  in  yoL  8  of  his  works ;  other  works  by  Fenerfaaidi  do  not  need  to  be  spedfled 
here.  L.  Fenerbach,  SihnmtUeka  Werke,  10  vols.,  Leipslc,  lMft-4S&  Fiiedrich  Feoerbaoh,  a  brother  of 
Lndwig,  has  written  Grund»Uff6  der  Bel^fUm  der  Zutunftf  Zurich  and  Nuernberg,  1843-44.  An  inmical 
caricatnre  of  Fenerbaoh^s  religtons  orltiaism  was  the  negation  of  nuwala  In  the  interest  of  egoism,  in  Der 
Bintlge  und  eetn  BiffentAum,  by  Max  Stimer  (psendonymel,  Leipelc,  184S.  [Lndwig  Fenerbach,  originally 
an  Hegelian,  Interpreted  the  **  abeolnte  spirit"  of  Hegel  as  meaning  the  finite^  subjective  spirit  of  man.  In 
his  "  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality  **  he  denied  the  immortality  of  man.  In  an  early  historical  work 
he  extolled  Spinoza  and  announced  himself  a  pantheist.  Bnbeeqaently  he  developed  a  doctrine  of  ptUloBo- 
phical  ^roism,  styled  himself  an  atheist,  and  olalmnd  more  eqwdaJly  fellowship  in  philosophy  and  theology 
with  Fichto  and  Schleiermacher.  The  I,  says  Fenerbach,  the  Individual  senscHmdowod  man,  is  the  only 
absolute.  In  the  individual,  ooncxete  man,  the  substance  of  Spinosa  and  the  Bgo  of  Fichto  are  united.  Only 
the  sensible  is  real ;  hence  it  Is  not  the  reason,  which  decides  what  la  true.  Trueis  what  Is  perceived  by  the 
educated  senses  of  the  philosopher.  Fleasnre,  smsuons  enjoymoit,  is  the  highest  good  for  man ;  thla^  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  attained  by  man  in  a  state  of  isolation,  bnt  only  by  man  in  society.  Feuerbach's  writlnga 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Qerman  Oommunistlo  literature.  His  own  attitude  became  one  of  hostility  to 
philosophy,  as  indicated  In  his  repeated  declaration  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  fini;^  phflosophy  was  that  it  wu 
no  philosophy.    Cf.  Erdmann,  Grundrita  der  GMdL  der  PhUoeophie,  YoL  n.,  S  838,  8,  6,  and  §  841, 8.— TV.] 

A  doctrine  of  realism  is  developed  by  K.  Ohr.  Planck  in  Die  WeUaiter,  Fort  L  :  Syftem  dee  reinen  Beta- 
ismue,  Tubingen,  1860 ;  Part  II. :  Dae  Helch  dee  IdeaUamue^  Oder  eur  Philoa.  der  GeechlcAie,  ibid^  1861 ; 
Grundiinten  einer  WU8en9cfU{fl  der  Hatur^  aXe  WMerheretellung  der  reinen  EraeAeinunfn/ormen^  Ldpsks, 
1864. 

On  the  basis  of  a  criticism,  but  paitiDl  adoption,  of  the  Hegelian  stand-point,  and 
partly  in  agreement  with  Schelling's  later  teachings,  I.  H.  Fiohte  [son  of  J.  6.  Fichte], 
Weisse,  Chalybiins  (who  also  pays  particular  attention  to  Herbart'a  doctrine),  and 
others  seek  bj  critical  modification  to  reconcile  speculation  on  the  one  hand  with 
theology,  and  on  the  other  with  empirical  science.  Of  a  similar  tendency  are  also  the 
philosophical  investigations  of  SecrC^tan,  who  has  specially  cnltiYated  the  field  of  reli- 
gious philosophy;  Perty,  who  has  labored  in  the  field  of  physical  philosophy  and  an* 
thropology ;  and  also  Becker  and  Huber,  disdples  of  Bchelling ;  HofEman  and  other 
pupils  of  Baader  (sec  aboTO,  p.  238),  and  others. 

Immannd  Hermann  Fichto  (bom  in  1797).  satu  eur  VortehiOe  der  TheoHogie,  Btuttgatd,  1896 ;  BettrSge 
tur  CharakierieUt  der  neueren  Philosophies  Snlzbach,  1829,  Sd  ed.,  1841 ;  Ueber  Geffeneate,  Wendepuntt 
und  Ziel  keutioer  PAUoaophie,  Heidelberg,  1889 ;  Das  Erkennen  ate  Selbeterkennen,  Heidelberg,  1838 ;  Onto- 
logie,  Heidelberg,  1886 ;  Die  Idee  der  PeradnUdilteU  und  der  indioidueUen  Fortdauer,  Elberfeld,  1834, 9d  ed., 
Lcipdo,  1865 ;  Speculative  Theoloffie,  Hcidelbg.,  1846-47;  Sifetem  der  EtJUk,  Lelpdc,  1860-68;  Antknipologie, 
Leipdc,  1866,  Sd  ed.,  1860 ;  Zw  Seele7\fraffe,  eine  phOoe.  Confession,  Leipsic,  1869 ;  Pevcholoffief  die  LOkre 
vondembeumssten  Geiste  dee  Menschen^  Leipaio,  1864 ;  Die  SeeHenfortdmur  und  die  WeltetelluHa  dee  Jfen- 
schen,  eineanthropolog,  Untersuehung  undein  BeitraantrSeligionsphaosoplUe,  tofe  su  etner  PhUosophie 
der.  Geschichie^  Leips.,  1867.  On  the  relation  of  his  own  phflosophical  opinions  to  those  of  Welase,  Fichte  has 
expromed  himself  in  the  ZeUschr,fVLr  PhOos.,  YoL  50,  No.  8,  Halle,  1807,  p.  9G9  seq.  Wdsae,  he  says,  sought 
only  to  expand  and  perfect  the  Hegelian  phUoeophy,  which  he  regarded  as  the  culmination  and  totality  of  all 
pirevions  systems.  But  he  himself  beUevos  that  essential  elemente  of  earlier  philosophies,  and  in  particular  of 
the  Kantian  phflosophy,  have  not  attained  to  their  due  influence  In  HegePs  system,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  thb  progress  of  philosophy  that  theae  elements  should  be  taken  up  anew,  and  that  also  the  principles  of 
other  post  Kantian  phUosophexs  than  Bchelling  and  Hegd  should  bo  folly  and  duly  considered.  \Jtii  the 
ZeitscAriftfUr  Philosophie,  new  series,  Vol.  65,  pp.  S37-S69,  and  Vol.  66,  pp.  47-86,  are  oontahied  two  parte 
qf  on  article  t  / 1.  H.  v.  Fichto  op  "  Soul,  Spirit,  and  Oonsdoosncss  froqi  the  3tand-point  of  Fsyohophyslcal 
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Sdcnoe,**  In  which,  among  other  thSnga,  It  is  argraed  (with  parJal  refexcnoc  to  the  wiitot'a  eoiliar  works)  that 
the  notions  of  time  and  space  have  their  origin  in  a  pecollar  **  feeling  of  dnration  and*  extension"  which  Is 
Inseparable  from  the  soul's  oonscioosness  of  itself,  that  they  have  their  basis  in  the  objective  nature  of  the 
rani  itself,  and  that  time  and  space  are  simply  the  "  accompanying  qualities  or,  more  explicitly,  the  phenome- 
nal effects  of  all  real  things,  as  such.'*  This  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  apace  and  time,  and 
as  to  the  subjective  and  objective  slgniflcanoe  of  our  oonoeptioDS  of  them,  is  regarded  by  Fiohte  as  farming 
the  basis  of  a  sound  and  firmly  established  philosophy  o£  realism,  which  yet  diminishes  in  nothing  the  jus. 
priority  in  rank  of  the  ideal  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  nor  takes  away  in  the  least  from  the  significance  and 
Importance  of  A  priori  truths.  I.  H*  Flchte  has  been  called  an  eclectic  His  method  is  partly  speculative 
and  partly  experimental,  and  the  results  at  which  ho  arrives  in  speculative  the(dogy  and  rational  pGychobgy 
are  such  as  may  be  termed,  in  general,  orthodox.— TV.] 

Hennann  UkicL  Ueber  Prindp  imd  M^ihoda  Oer  Segeischm  Philoaophie^  Halle,  1841 ;  Daa  Cfrund- 
prindp  der  rhilosophie,  Ldpeic,  1846-46 ;  Sj/atem  Oer  LogUt,  Leipsic,  1852 ;  Compendium  der  Logik,  iMd., 
1880,  2d  ed.,  improved  and  enlarged,  1872 ;  Zur  iogtscAen  Frage,  Halle,  1870;  Glauben,  und  Wiasen,  Specu- 
lation und  exacte  Wisaenschqft,  Leipric,  1858 ;  GoU  und  die  Natur,  Leipsic,  1861, 2d  edit,  1866 ;  OoU  und 
der  ifenachj  YoU  L :  Lelb  und  Seeie,  Leipsic,  1866.  Uhioi  has  also  written  various  antl-materialistlo  articles 
for  Us  journal  and  also  works  belonging  to  the  field  of  sasthetic  history;  in  particular:  Charakteriatfk 
der  antiken  HUtoriographie,  Berlin,  1833 ;  Quchichte  der  heOeniechen  Dichtung^  Berlin,  1835;  Ueber  Shak- 
epearei  dramatieche  Kunai,  Halle,  1839,  2d  ed.,  1847,  8d  ed.,  Lcipslo,  186a 

[Hermazm  TJlrici,  bom  March  23, 1806,  was  edacated  for  the  law  at  the  UniyerBitieB 
in  Halle  and  Berlin.  After  two  years  of  legal  practice  he  gave  np,  upon  the  death  of 
ois  father,  in  1829,  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  for  four  years  to  the  study  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  science.  In  the  summer  of  1888  he  qualified  as  a  lecturer 
at  Berlin  and  in  1834  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Halle,  which  he  still  holds.  His 
position  in  philosophy  is  independent.  He  seeks  to  mediate  between  realism  and  ideal- 
ism, but  to  show  that  **  to  the  eoul  in  distinction  from  the  body,  and  to  the  [divine] 
mind  in  distinction  from  nature,  not  only  independent  existence,  but  also  the  suprema- 
(jy,  both  belong  and  are  actually  given."  In  the  numerous  works  published  by  him, 
and  in  his  numerous  and  extended  contributions  to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Philos,,  eta,  of 
which  with  Fichte  and  Wirth  he  is  joint  editor,  he  has  manifested  an  abundant  literary 
activity  and  hap  made  very  important  oontributioxis  to  the  philosophical  science  of  his 
timea  The  following  account  of  his  philosophy  is  taken  from  Erdmann^s  Orundriss 
der  Geschichte  der  PJUUm]^,  Vol.  n.,  g  347,  6  :— 

**  In  the  assertion  that  the  Hegelian  ETstem  is  a  system  of  one-sided  or  imperfect 
ideaUsm,  Ulrid,  as  above  shown,  agreed  with  Ghalybaus.  Only,  the  realistic  elements, 
with  which  Ulrid  seeks  to  supply  its  defects,  remind  us,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Ghaly- 
baus, of  the  doctrine  of  Herbart,  for  whom  Ulrici  seems  to  have  no  spedal  predilection, 
but,  as  is  easily  explicable  in  the  case  of  one  so  familiar  as  Ulrid  with  EngUsh  litera- 
ture, of  the  doctrines  whidi  grew  up  across  the  channel.  By  the  impulses  which,  per- 
haps without  his  own  knowledge,  he  received  from  Locke  and  espedally  from  the  Scot- 
tish school,  it  would  doubtless  be  correct  to  account  for  such  sayings  of  Ulrid's  as  that 
whenever  there  is  a  conflict  between  speculation  and  empirical  sdence,  one  of  the  two, 
and  probably  the  former,  must  be  in  the  wrong,  or,  even,  that  the  claim  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean theorem  to  certainty  would  be  poor,  if  it  had  not  been  ocmfirmed  by  actual 
measurement.''  Here  follows  in  Erdmann's  account  a  summary  of  the  doctrinal  con- 
tents of  Ulrid's  Oruiidprineip  der  PhUasopMe^  System  der  Logik^  and  Compendium  der 
I/>giky  the  first  being  critical,  and  the  two  latter  containing  the  speculative  foundation 
of  the  system  of  philosophy  or  the  doctrine  of  knowledge.  "  As  the  result  of  the  criti- 
cal part,  Ulrici  afltens  that  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  proves  that  all  systems 
thus  far,  whether  dogmatic  or  skeptical,  realistic  or  idealistic,  have  assumed  the  fact 
of  human  thought.  (So,  in  particular,  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  whose  pretension  that  his 
philosophy  assumed  nothing  was,  says  Ulrid,  a  delu^on,  the  truth  of  which  would  im- 
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ply  a  reyeTBal  of  the  poeslbilitieB  of  things.)  The  point,  which  alone  is  to  be  oriticified 
in  connection  with  this  asstunption,  is  that  thoee  who  made  it  had  no  proper  consdoiis- 
ness  of  its  meaning  and  its  justification.  Philosophy,  the  mission  of  which,  speaking 
generally,  is  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  establish  their  laws,  most  first  of  all  explain  the  fact 
of  thought  and  knowledge.  ,The  first  thing  is  therefore  to  see  what  is  contained  in  this 
fact,  and  what  therefore  was  assumed,  when  thought  was  assumed.  The  question : 
what  does  thought  mean  ?  leads  to  the  following  prox)ositions,  in  which  the  fundamen- 
tal qualifications  of  thought  are  formulatedL  Thought  is  activiiiy.  But  the  concep- 
tion of  actlTil7  is  a  simple  conoeption  which  cannot  be  defined ;  motion,  which  some 
have  affirmed  to  be  more  general  in  its  conception  than  actiyity  and  as  such  to  contain 
the  latter,  is.  itself  a  species  of  activity.  In  addition  to  productiyity,  which  is  a  mark 
of  thinking,  as  of  all  activil^,  a  specific  mark  of  thought  is  the  act  of  diBtingnishing,  so 
that  thought  may  be  defined  as  distmguishing  activity,  though  not  as  the  mere  act  of 
distinguishing.  To  these  may  be  added  as  a  third  qualification,  that  thought,  by  exer- 
cising this  distinguishing  activity  upon  itself,  becomes  consciousness  and  self -conscious- 
ness—a  result  which  may  be  reached  either  independently,  or  through  the  co-operation 
of  others.  Since  thought  is  a  distinguishing  activity,  fourthly,  it  can  exist  only  in  dis- 
tinctions, t.  d.,  we  can  only  have  a  thought  when  and  in  so  far  as  we  distinguish  it 
from  another  thought ;  hence  pure  thought,  i,  €.,  thought  without  content,  is  no 
thought,  and  all  real  thinking  involves  multiplicity  in  thought.  Finally,  in  the  fact  of 
thought  and  of  knowledge  is  contained  the  certainty  that  it  is  jXMsible  for  thought  to 
know  in  its  true  nature  the  object  of  thought  (at  least,  when  this  object  is  itself). 
These  fundamental  assumptions  of  all  phflosophy,  which  taken  together  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  philosophy  rests,  are  now,  further,  to  be  jus- 
tified. Since,  however,  they  are  elementary  assumptions,  their  justification  cannot 
consist  in  the  derivation  of  them  from  other  more  elementary  assumptions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  can  only  be  justified  by  its  being  shown  that  the  supposition  of  their 
contraries  leads  to  absurdities  or  impossibilities,  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  them  and 
therefore  are  justified  in  making  them.  Hence  necesail^  in  thought,  the  opposite  of 
arbitrary  thought,  is  the  proper  criterion  of  truth,  and  between  necessity  in  thought 
and  reality  in  existence  no  distinction  can  be  made. 

**  Necessity  in  thought  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may  be  founded,  firstly,  in  the  nature  of 
all  human  thinking.  In  that  case  it  is  formal  or  l<^cal,  and  logic  is  therefore  the  first 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  cognition.  Logic  considerB  the  laws,  to  which,  since  they  are 
founded  in  the  nature  of  thought  as  a  ^iafJugniahiTig  activity,  all  thought,  including 
therefore  what  is  optional  in  thought,  accidental  or  arbitrary,  must  be  subjectu 
From  the  conception  of  distinguishing  activity  two  laws  of  thought,  and  only  two,  mi^ 
be  derived  :  the  law  of  identity  and  contradiction  (since  in  the  case  of  all  distinction, 
there  is  neither  pure  identity  nor  pure  difference),  and  the  law  of  causality  (founded  in 
the  distinguishing  of  activity  from  act,  or  from  the  result  of  activity).  For  the  more 
predse  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  gfiven  distinction  or  of  the  respect  in  which 
the  objects  compared  are  distinguished  (whether  in  respect  of  magnitude,  or  of  qual- 
ities, etc.),  certain  conceptions  are  necessary,  which  go  before  the  act  of  distingnishing 
and  in  so  far  may  be  termed  innate,  and  which  axe  to  be  termed  categories.  The  vari- 
ous theories  heldjn  regard  to  these  categories  are  criticised  by  Ulrid,  in  order  to  show 
that  they  all  appear  as  relatively  true,  when  the  categories  are  considered  as  the  abso- 
lutely universal  relations  of  difference  and  likeness,  which  are  derived  from  the  nature 
of  skll  distinction,  for  then  it  is  dear  that  they  must  possess  metaphysical  and  psydio- 
logical,  OS  well  as  logical  significance.    The  categories  are  divided  by  Ulrici  into  ele- 
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mentoxy  categories  (being,  unity,  difference,  space,  activity,  time,  etc,))  And  derived 
categories.  The  latter,  again,  are  divided  into  simple  categories  of  quality,  and  into 
categories  of  relation  and  generic  nature  ( WeieriheU)  and  categories  of  order.  In  the 
latter  class,  first  the  category  of  design,  then  order  and  sabordination  of  conceptions 
(concept,  judgment,  syllogism),  and  finally  the  Idea  are  discussed,  at  the  end  of  each 
section  the  relation  of  the  category  to  the  absolute  being  considered.  Logic  thus  ends 
with  the  absolute  Idea,  or  with  the  absolute  as  Idea,  i,  e,,  with  the  demonstration  that, 
while  the  Idea  of  each  being  is  that  generic  nature  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
being  to  the  universal  end,  the  absolute  alone  is  an  end  in  itself.  In  close  connection 
with  the  logical  categories,  and  especially  with  the  categories  of  order,  stand  the  ethi- 
cal categories  which,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  obligation,  constitute  the  basis  of 
ethics.  The  catteries  right,  good,  true,  beautiful  are,  like  all  others,  to  be  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  distinguishing  activity. 

'*  But  in  addition  to  this  logical  necessity  in  thought,  there  is,  secondly,  a  necessil^ 
which  rests  on  the  co-operation  of  factors  which  exist  outside  of  the  sphere  of  thought. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  deny  that  A  =  A ;  I  cannot  deny  and  I  must  as- 
sume that  what  is  perceived  exists.  The  theory  of  idealism  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
or  the  theory  that  out  of  thought  nothing  whatever  exists,  can  easily  be  refuted,  if  we 
hold  fast  to  the  theorem  that  thought  is  distinguishing  aotivil^ ;  as  a  t^'^iVrng  being  I 
can  think  of  myself  only  when  I  think  of  a  something  which  has  not  the  faculty  of 
thought  and  from  which  I  thus  distingnlsh  myself ;  the  hypothesis  of  material  exist- 
ence is  necessary  in  thought.  In  like  manner  I  can  think  of  myself  as  limited,  only 
when  I  distinguish  myself  from  a  something  which  limits  me ;  I  am  therefore  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  other  spirits  beside  myself  exist.  Finally,  the  idea  of  my  own 
dependence  implies  the  idea  of  an  independent  (unconditioned)  being,  on  whom  all 
other  things  depend ;  thus  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  world,  spirit,  and  €k>d  are 
necessary  in  me  as  a  thinking  being.  True,  the  substance  of  these  three  ideas  is 
thus  far  only  negative  :  not-thinking,  not-me,  not-dependent.  But  the  positive  bom 
pjement  is  obtained  by  us  through  the  positive  operation,  upon  our  organs  of  conscious- 
ness, of  the  objects  of  these  ideas,  which  objects  we  are  forced  to  assume  as  existing  by 
the  law  of  causality,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  possible  that  our  ideas  only  correspond 
with,  and  are  not  an  absolutely  equivalent  image  of  their  objects.  As  the  realistic  doc- 
trine that  our  knowledge  depends  upon  the  operation  of  real  objects  upon  us  is  neces- 
sary to  thought,  so  also  is  the  idealistic  doctrine  that  our  knowing  depends  upon  an  ac- 
tivity of  our  own.  '  If  thus  realism  and  idealism  equally  rest  on  necessities  of  thought, 
and  are  therefore  alike  philosophically  tenable  standpoints,  this  does  not  mean  that 
philosophy  must  occupy  a  standpoint  superior  to  and  different  from  either,  but  rather 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  world,  the  mind,  and  Qod  must  be  developed,  on  the  one  hand, 
altogether  realistically  up  to  the  point  where  realism  sees  herself  forced  to  proceed 
idealistically  (to  assume  laws  hypothetically,  and  so  on),  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
like  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  idealistically,  until  a  point  is  reached  where 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  experimental  (the  definitely  qualitative,  etc). 
Not  only,  however,  does  TJlrid  demand  of  philosophy  what  Fichte  censured  in  Eant^s 
transcendental  idealism  [See  Erdmann,  g  812,  2] ;  he  also  gives  in  his  doctrine  of 
knowledge  an  outline,  first  of  a  completely  realistic,  and  then  of  -a  completely  ideal- 
istic philosophy  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  prove  that,  xmless  in  both  philosophies 
conjecture  is  confounded  with  cogent  demonstration,  each  must  confess  its  need  of  the 
other  for  its  own  completeness. 

**  What  is  thus  here  developed  in  the  form  of  a  mere  sketch,  is  more  fully  expanded 
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find  disouflaed  in  two  works  by  Ulrid,  of  which  the  one  Bupplements  the  other,  and 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  mnch  huger  drde  of  readers  than  his  earlier  f 

books.    These  works  are :  Gott  tmd  die  Natur  (Ood  and  Nature)  and  Part  I.  of  QiOt  ' 

und  der  Merueh  (God  and  Man),  which  bears  the  special  title :  '  Body  and  Sonl,'  and 
contains  the  *  Outlines  of  Hnman  P^chology,*  while  the  first-named  work  jireeents  the 
ontlines  of  a  phUoeophy  of  nature.  Both  of  these  works,  in  which  UMci  mwih  to  oon- 
stmct  a  philosophy  of  idealism  on  a  realistic  basis,  were  preceded  by  a  sort  of  pro- 
gramme in  the  work :  Glaubm  und  Wisaen,  Speculatian und  exacteWissenaohafl  (Faith 
and  Knowledge,  Speculation  and  Exact  Science),  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  contri- 
bute to  the  reconciliation  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  experimental  natural  scienoe. 
With  this  end  in  yiew,  Ulzici  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  affirma- 
tions not  merely  of  religion,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  of  all  the  sdences,  cannot  be 
called  subjects  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  (it  may  be  scientific)  belief,  since  the  uncondi- 
tional necessity  of  these  afiOrmations,  or  the  inconoeiyability  of  their  contraries,  cannot 
be  demonstrated.  Farther  on,  scientific  belief  is  distingTushed  from  mere  Bubjectiye 
opinion  and  from  personal  conviction  and  religious  faith,  with  the  result  that  the 
first  of  the  three  latter  depends,  when  pros  and  cons  balance  each  other,  upon  our 
mere  wishes,  that  the  second  results  from  the  demands  of  one  side  of  our  peraoualiiy, 
and  the  third  from  the  demands  of  our  whole,  and  espedally  of  our  ethical  perscmaliiy, 
while  scientific  belief  rests  upon  an  objectiYe  preponderance  of  reasons  in  favor  of  be- 
lief. As  regards,  now,  the  special  contents  of  Oott  und  die  Ifatur,  Uliici  himself 
remarks  that  the  title  should  properly  run  thus :  Natur  und  Oott  (Naturo  and  God), 
since  the  work  sets  out  from  the  results  of  modem  natural  science,  and  aims  to  show 
that  Qod  is  the  creative  author  of  nature  and  that  the  assumption  of  his  existence  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  natural  science.  In  attempting  to  prove  this,  UMci  introduces, 
in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  various  physical  sdences,  the  coiyphsi  of  these  sdenoes 
in  their  own  lang^uage,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  their  doctrines  are  very  largely 
made  up  of  undemonstrated  hypotheses,  which  may  be  turned  to  the  account  as  well 
of  a  theistic  sa  of  an  anti-religious  theory.  Most  of  the  diapters  in  the  first  and  seoond 
sections,  in  which  physical  ontology  and  cosmology  are  treated  of,  end  therefore  rather 
skeptically.  The  third  section  shows  how  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  modem 
physics,  namely,  atoms  and  forces,  presuppose  the  existence  of  an  author  of  these 
atoms  and  forces.  The  fourth  presents  the  existence  of  Qod  as  the  necessaiy  pro-sup- 
position of  all  natural  sdence,  on  the  ground  that  all  our  knowledge,  including,  there- 
fore, our  knowledge  of  nature,  rests  on  the  operation  of  our  distinguishing  faculty,  but 
that  this  operation  itself  consists  only  in  a  repetition  and  recognition  of  distinctionB  al- 
ready made  and  existing  and  which  presuppose  the  original  creative,  distinguishing 
power  of  God.  The  same  conclusion,  it  is  shown,  results  from  the  consideratiim  that 
htunan  freedom  is  the  condition  of  natural  science,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  free, 
consdous  action  of  man,  while  freedom,  so  far  from  conflicting  with  divine  omnipo- 
tence, the  rather  presupposes  it.  Finally,  Ulrid  points  out  that  there  are  ethical  cate- 
gories (categories  of  ** cider")  underlying  natural  sdence,  and  that  through  them  sd- 
ence points  back  to  the  Creator,  through  whom  nature  is  made  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tion and  realization  of  ethical  ideas.  The  fifth  section  contains  a  speculative  examina- 
tion of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  lus  relation  to  nature  and  man ;  here  the  idea  of  God 
and  the  notion  of  creation  are  at  first  designated  as  the  auxiliazy  and  boundary  concep- 
tions of  human  thought  and  cognition,  in  regard  to  which  no  exact  knowledge,  but  only 
scientific  faith  is  possible,  just  as,  in  natural  sdence,  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
conception  of  atoms,  of  infinite  divisibility,  etc.    It  only  remains  possible  for  us,  there- 
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ford,  to  interpret  these  oonoeptiana  after  the  analogy  of  human  relationfi,  and  so  we  are 
bzooght  from  the  notion  of  our  own  conditional  prodnctiye  aotiyity,  which  depends  on 
the  oo-operation  of  agencies  other  than  our  own,  to  the  idea  of  unconditioned,  eponta- 
neons  prodnotlon,  as  it  is  inyolyed  in  the  conception  of  creation.  Creation  b^^  with 
iha  original  thought  of  the  world,  the  product  of  the  (absolute)  distingniBhing  aotiyity 
of  €h)d,  and  is  continued  in  that  seoond  moment  or  part  of  the  diyioe  oreatiye  act,  by 
which  God  distmgoishes  the  manifold  contents  of  the  world  from  each  other. .  By  the 
first  moment  of  the  act  of  creation  the  world  is  posited  (posed),  by  the  second  it  is  dis- 
posed ;  by  the  former  it  is  made  possible,  by  the  latter,  real.  The  non-eternity  of  the 
world,  it  is  argued,  does  not  conflict  with  the  eternity  of  the  act  of  creating  it.  The 
application  of  the  yarious  logical  and  ethical  categories  to  the  distinction  between  Qod. 
and  the  world  giyes  to  the  oonception  of  God  its  definiteness  and  deamess ;  while  the 
world  is  in  space,  space  is  in  GU)d,  eta  ;  Qod  is  absolute  causality,  absolute  goodness, 
loYO,  etc.  In  like  manner,  the  results  of  scientific,  physical  inyestigation  up  to  the 
present  tune  furnish  to  hand  the  data  for  ezplauung  the  tranaitioDS  from  lower  forms 
of  existence  to  higher  ones,  from  the  inorganio  to  the  organic,  from  this  to  the 
psychical  and  spiritual,  without  the  hypothesis  of  a  oreatiye,  and  only  by  reference  to 
the  disposing  agency  of  God,  and  they  enable  us  to  peroeiye  that  the  communiiy  of 
man's  life  with  the  life  of  Gh>d,  so  far  as  this  is  attainable,  is  the  end  of  creation.  The 
foundation  of  religion,  or  of  that  feeling  at  once  of  dependence  and  of  freedom,  which 
is  eyoked  in  man  by  the  operation  of  Qod  upon  him,  is  the  last  point  which  is  discussed, 
so  that  '  the  treatise  ends  there,  where  ethics,  religious  philosophy,  and  the  philosophy 
of  history  begin  their  work.* 

*'  With  precisely  the  same  words,  because  from  another  point  of  yiew  it  seeks  the 
same  result,  does  XJlrici  end  his  work  entitied  OoU  und  der  Menseh,  As  his  philosophy 
of  nature  exhibits  him  especially  in  the  attitude  of  an  opponent  of  anti-religious  phy- 
sics, so  in  his  psychology  he  comes  forward  as  an  enemy  of  materialism.  '  To  demon- 
strate on  the  basis  of  firmly  established  facts  that  to  the  soul,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  body,  to  spirit,  in  contradistinction  from  nature,  not  simply  independent  existence 
but  also  the  supremacy  belongs,  both  of  right  and  in  fact,'  this,  in  his  own  words,  is 
the  aim  of  his  book.  *  To  this  end  he  discusses  in  the  First,  or  Physiological  Part,  first 
the  conceptions  of  matter  and  force,  and  arriyes  in  this  connection  at  the  result,  that 
modem  physical  science  justifies  the  theory,  that  whateyer  exists  is  a  centre  of  forces, 
which  are  held  together  by  a  uniting  force,  identical  with  the  f oroe  of  resistance.  He 
then  passes  on  to  the  conception  of  organized  existence,  for  the  explanation  of  which 
latter,  as  Ulrici  ayers,  Liebig  and  others  rightiy  assume  the  existenoe  of  a  special  force, 
which  constructs  the  primitiye  organism,  the  cell,  and  forms  of  numerouB  ceUs  a  struc- 
ture which  is  an  end  in  itself  and  continues  to  exist  until  it  has  passed  through  the  series 
of  stages  naturally  belonging  to  its  derelopment.  The  human  body  is  then  more  espe- 
cially considered,  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  discussed, 
the  insuffidenoy  of  all  purely  materlalistio  explanations  of  sensation,  consciousness, 
etc.,  is  demonstrated,  and  the  confession  of  the  most  thoughtful  physiologists — who, 
were  it  in  any  way  possible,  would  gladly  adopt  the  hypotheses  of  materialism-^is 
aocepted,  that,  in  order  to  explain  pi^chical  phenomena,  an  unknown  something  must 
be  posited  in  addition  to  the  physiological  processes  which  accompany  such  phenomena. 
The  neryous  E^ystem  and  the  soul  form  the  subject  of  a  new  section,  in  which  the  yiew 
IB  deydoped,  that  the  sotd  must  be  oonoeiyed  as  a  sort  of  fluid,  similar  to  the  ether, 
only  not,  like  the  latter,  consisting  of  atoms,  but  being  absolutely  continuous,  and  that 
this  fluid  extends  out  from  a  giyen  contie,  permeating  the  whole  atomic  structure  of 
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the  body,  bpezating  instizustiTely  and  in  oo-opeiation  with  the  vital  f  oroe  (if  indeed  it  is 
not  identioal  with  this  foice)i  as  a  morphologioal  agent,  and,  wheie  it  xises  to  the  state 
of  diKtiTtgniBhing  conacionsness,  prodndng  the  peopliar  phenomena  of  psychical  life.  A 
careful  oonsideiation  of  the  ozgans  of  sensation  and  of  their  functions,  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  investigations  of  Weber,  Volkmann,  Feohner,  Helinhohs,  and  others, 
forms  the  fourth  and  last  section  of  the  Physiological  Part.  At  the  end  of  this  section 
the  feeling  of  existence  [as  determined  by  the  som  of  those  sensations  which  are  too 
indistmct  to  be  separately  perceived,  the  *  QemdngefuhL' — Tr.J,  mood,  propensilgr,  and 
instinct  are  discossed,  and  then  all  those  considerations,  taken  from  the  results  of  physi- 
ological investigation,  are  again  bronght  together,  which  go  to  prove  the  ezlBtence  and 
operation  of  spedficaUy  p^chical  forces,  or  the  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  Second, 
Peydhologioal  Part,  conscionsness  is  afiSrmed  to  oonstitate  the  starting-point  and  centre 
of  pflychology,  and  the  origin  of  consdonsness  is  investigated.  This  origin,  as  in  Ulrioi^s 
earlier  works,  is  here  found  in  the  distinguishing  activity  of  the  soul.  This  activity  is 
then  more  precisely  defined  as  an  act  by  which  the  soul  not  only  distinguishes  itself 
from  what  Ib  notctself  and  from  its  own  actions,  functions,  eta,  but  also  distinguishoB 
the  latter  from  each  other  [Heh-in-Hch-urUerseheid^]^  thus  producing  consdousneas 
the  plant,  of  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  exercises  a  distinguishing  activity  [it 
distinguishes  between  what  is  necessary  for  its  oiganic  growth,  and  what  is  not — Tr.] 
and  which  therefore  has  perhaps  sensation,  does  not  rise  to  this  degree  of  self-diacrim 
ination.  Ulrici  treats  next  of  the  conscious  soul  in  its  relation  to  its  body  and  to  other 
bodies,  and  answers  the  question,  how  the  soul  becomes  conscious  of  its  bodily  environ 
ment.  He  then  discusses  the  phenomena  of  waking,  sleeping,  dreams,  somnambulism 
mental  aberration,  temperament,  the  various  ages  of  life,  sex,  race,  and  nationality, 
and  concludes,  finally,  that,  while  soul  and  body  act  constantly  upon  each  other,  yet 
the  soul  is  not  the  weaker,  but  rather  the  predominant  factor.  In  the  third  section  of 
this  Part,  the  conscious  soul  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  itself  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  its  feelings,  ideas,  and  propensities,  among  which  latter  aro  distinguished 
the  (puro)  sensuous  propensities,  propensities  which  act  in  the  diroction  of  feeling,  and 
propensities  of  the  ropresentative  faculty.  The  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  effort  to 
realize  this  freedom  in  action  exhibit  the  highest  potency  or  function  of  propensity, 
between  which  and  the  highest  function  of  representative  consciousness  or  the  under- 
standing thero  exists  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence.  In  the  fourth  section,  which 
relates  to  the  conscious  sotd  in  its  relations  to  other  souls,  the  naturally  social  propen- 
sities and  feelings,  the  ethical  feelings,  ideas,  and  tendencies,  and  finally  the  education 
and  cultnro  of  man  are  considered,  including,  especially,  the  self -education  of  the  will, 
since  the  essence  of  human  personality  depends  on  and  is  determined  by  the  will.  This 
essence  or  substance  of  personality  is  discussed  in  the  fifth  and  last  section,  which  treats 
of  the  soul  in  its  relation  to.God.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  ethical  and  religious 
feelings  is  hero  vety  fully  discussed,  the  ground  being  taken  that,  although  not  identi- 
cal, they  yet  belong  together,  just  as  do  God^s  metaphysical  nature  and  his  ethical 
naturo,  and  that  therof oro  they  supplement  and  complete,  but  can  never  contradict 
each  other.  In  harmony  with  what  had  been  said  in  Oatt  und  die  Natur^  false  views 
ooncemxDg  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Gh>d  are  hero  also  confuted,  the  proper  basis  of  that 
idea  being  found  in  a  religious  feeling,  implanted  in  man  by  Gk)d,  and  in  which  the 
sense  of  dependence  is  combined  with  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man.  By  distinguish- 
ing between  the  perception,  in  feeling,  of  God^s  existence  and  the  substance  of  our 
other  peiceptions,  we  arrive  at  our  religious  ideas.  These  aro  various,  while  the  reli- 
gious feeling  is  only  one,  though,  indeed,  at  first  so  delicate  and  weak  that  it  can  at  a 
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very  early  age  be  cnltiYated  and  Btrengthened  or  obscured  and  ohecked.  Hence  the 
differences,  in  this  respect,  which  are  observed  even  among  children.^' — Tr.] 

Joh.  TJlrlch  Wirth.  Thaorte  dea  SomnambuUgmua  Oder  de8  ihiertschen  MaoneUsmits^  Leipdc  and 
Btottgard,  1836;  /^ttem  der  »p€culaHveti  EMk  (VoL  I. :  Para  Sthlos;  YoL  IL :  Ckmcreto  SthiosX  HeU- 
bronn,  1841-48 ;  Die  9pecukUiee  Idee  OoUee  una  die  damU  nteammenhdngenden  Probleme  der  PhUoeophie^ 
Sbattgard  and  Tubingen,  1845 ;  PJiOoeophiaehA  Studten^  1861.  [PMloeapUeche  SttUUen  was  the  namo  given 
by  Wirth  to  a  philosophical  journal,  which  he  founded  In  the  year  1851,  but  which  he  soon  disoontinaed. 
Wirth  had  pieylously  contributed  (actensirely  to  Fichto  and  TTlilci^s  ZettscAr.  fur  PhOoeopkie  and  ho  bocamo 
flobseqnently  (186SX  what  he  still  remains,  a  joint  editor  of  the  latter  periodical.  Wirth  is  a  deigyman, 
residing  at  Winnenden,  in  WOrtembo^.  Hisphiloeophical  writings  have  related  chiefly  to  eOiics  and  specoi' 
latlYe  theology.  His  method  in  the  latter  is  dialectical,  in  more  or  less  free  imitation  of  the  Neo-PlatanistB, 
of  Sdielling,  and  of  Hegel.    He  terms  his  philosophy  ideal-realism. — TV*.] 

Christian  Hermann  Welsso  (Aug.  10, 1801-flept  10, 1866 ;  a!»  appreciation  of  his  diaraeter  and  wiitlngB, 
by  Bod.  Seydel,  was  pobUshed  at  Leipeio  in  1866).  Ueber  den  ffegemodrUgen  Zuetand  derpMio9»  WUeei^ 
m:k£iftan^JjAve.yl^Sl»\8y9temderJB9thet^  Ueber 

doe  Verh&Unies  dea  PubUcume  gur  PMlaeopMe  in  dem  ZeUpunkt  9on  Beget e  Abecheiden^  nebet  einer  kvmen 
DartUOuna  metner  Anetchi  dee  Stftteme  der  PhUoeopMe^  Ldps.,  18&3 ;  Die  Idee  der  GoUheit^  Drosden,  1883 ; 
GrtauMlife  der  IfetaphyeOt,  Hamborg,  1886 ;  EvangeHachA  QeachichU^  Lelps.,  1885,  and  other  works  relating 
to  UbUoal  and  ecclesiastiGal  theology  and  to  reUgions  philoeophy ;  in  partlcolar :  Vtber  die  ^Zttku^ft  der 
eoanffeUacken  Kirchey  9d  cd.,  Lelpa,  1840 ;  UOter  die  ChriHologie  LutAera^  Leips.,  1863;  PAOos.  Dogmatik 
Oder  PhOoaophie  dea  Chriatenthuma,  8  vols.,  Leips.,  1865,  1860,  1863.  For  the  appredatian  of  Weisao's 
attitude  with  reference  to  contemporary  philoBophera,  chaxacteristlo  data  are  oontainod  in  tlio  following 
academical  disoourso:  In  welchem  Smne  die  deutache  PMoaopMe  Jetet  toieder  cm  Kara  alch  au  orienUren 
kai  f  Leips.,  1847.  Ifinor  works  on  lesthetlcs  or  of  nsthetio  criticism  (cm  Schfller,  Qoethe,  etc.)  have  been 
collected  and  edited  by  Bud.  Beydel,  Leips.,  1867.  Weiaae^a  Pagchologie  und  OhaterbUchkeitaiekre,  edited  by 
Boydel,  Ldps.,  1860 ;  Chr.  R.  Weiaae'a  8yat,  der  JSatheUk  nach  dem  CoUegienh^fu  leteter  Hiatu^  ed.  by  Bud. 
Seydel,  Leips.,  1873  (71).  Beydel  gives  a  Ust  of  all  the  works  and  esnys  of  Welsse  in  the  SMtac^.  /3r  PAttcw., 
VoL  65, 1860.  [Weiase  was  one  of  the  more  eminent  of  those  men  who,  beginning  their  philospphioal  oerocr 
at  the  time  when  Hegel's  influence  was  greatest,  announced  their  adhesion,  with  more  or  leas  numerous  quall- 
jlcationa,  to  HegeFs  system,  but  who  subsequently,  while  retaining  much  of  Hegel's  method,  naanmed  with 
reference  to  him  on  independent,  If  not  antagonistic  attitude.  In  particular,  Weian  oensnzed  Hegel  for  not 
including  in  his  logic  an  aooount  of  time  and  space,  malntnlTiing  that  theao  were  as  nocesaary  to  thought  aa 
the  other  so-called  logical  categories.  He  further  charged  him  with  having  elevated  logic  to  a  xaxJc  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  phUoeophioal  disciplines,  and  so  having  taught  a  doctrine  which  might  bo  termed  logical 
pantheism.  Weisae,  on  the  other  hand,  held  taat  to  the  notion  of  a  personal  God  and  of  moral  freedom.  His 
efforts  were  espedaUy  directed  to  the  sdntlon  of  the  practical  rdigious  question,  the  queatiott  of  the  true 
interpretation  of  Christianity  and  the  proper  basis  for  a  national  church.  In  his  labors  to  this  aid  ho  was 
Influenced  in  part  l^  the  precedent  of  such  (German  mystics  as  Jacob  Boehme.  His  eacegesls  of  the  New 
Testament  history  was  rationalistio,  denying  the  miraculous  and  seeking,  for  the  cardinal  doctrines,  a  moaning 
whloh  should  BBtlBfy  as  nearly  as  possible  ♦h<niring  men  of  aQ  views.  Cf.  Erdmann,  Grundriaader  Qeach,  der 
PhOoa,,  YoL  n.,  SS  3S3,  3,  and  846, 10.— TV.] 

Hcinr.  Uoritz  Ohalybftus  (1703-1863).  Wiaaenaehaftalehre,  Leipsic,  1846 ;  Sgatem  der  apecuioMoen  EtMk, 
Leipsic,  1860 ;  PhiloaophU  und  Ckriatenthumt  Kiel,  1863;  rundamentalpkUoaophie,  Kiel,  1861.  [The  IRa- 
tarioal  Survey  qf  SlpecukUHfe  PkOoaophy  from  Kant  to  ffegel^  translated  from  the  German  of  Chalybftns, 
has  been  mentioned  above,  ad  $  ISO.— TV.] 

F.  Harms.  Prolegomena  tntr  PhOoaophie^  Brunswick,  1863 ;  Abh,  tur  auatemaiiaehen  PhUoaopMe^  Berlin, 
1868.  The  first  volmno  of  Kaxsten's  ^*  Universal  EncydopsBdia  of  Physios^  (YoL  L,  Leipsic,  1866)  contains 
a  philosophical  intzoduction  by  Harms. 

Karl  FhHipp  Fischer.  Die  FreiheU  dea  menachUchen  WUIena  im  ForfachriU  ikrer  Momenie^  TOblngen, 
1888;  DU  Wlaa,  der  Metaphyaik  im  Grundriaa,  Stnttgard,  1834;  Die  Idee  der  GottAeit,  Tflbingen,  1830; 
/Speculative  CharaktertatUt  und  Kritik  dea  SegeTachen  Syatema,  Erlangen,  1845 ;  OrundzUge  dea  Syatema 
der  PhOoaophia  Oder  Encyctopddie  der  phUoe.  IBm.,  Erlangen  and  Francfort<m-the-Hain,  1847-65;  Die 
Unwihrhett  dea  Senauattamua  und  ifatertatiamua^  mit  beaonderer  BUckalcM  OMSdia  Btkrifiem  von  Feuer- 
bachy  Vogt  und  MoUachott,  Erlangen,  1863. 

Jakob  Sengler.    Die  Idee  Oottea,  Heidelberg,  1845-47 ;  Erkenniniaaiehre^  Heldelb.,  1658. 

Leop.  Schmld.  Orundriaa  der  Etnleitung  in  die  PfMoaQphie^  Giessen,  1860 ;  Dcu  Oeaeta  der  PeradnUch- 
keitf  GioBsen,  1863. 

F.  X.  Schmld  (of  Schwaizenbnrg).  Eniwur/einea  Syatema  der  Philoa.  anf  pneumatologtacher  Grund' 
tage,  8  ports  (Theory  of  Gognltion,  Metaphysics,  EtbloK).  Vicuna,  18(mM^ 
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J.  W.  HAmusTiMa  IdM  der  absoluUMJPenonUchkeU  Oder  Oott  und  sein  VtthiiUiUti  aut  ITett;  Inaoiuler. 
H/eU  aw  meiuchiichen  JPeraonUcAkett,  Hannover,  1881 ;  Getst  dea  ChrUtenthuma,  Elbezfeld,  1867. 

Mtudm.  "Pettf.  AntAropologtacha  Vortrdge,  Leipslc  and  Heidelberg,  186S ;  Die  Natur  im  UdUepkOot, 
Antchauung^  tbid^  18G9 ;  BUcke  in  daa  verborgma  Leben  der  Msnschmgelsitr^  Oftd^  1869. ' 

K.  Sedarholni.  Der  geisuge  Koemoe,  Ldpaic,  1860 ;  Der  Untt^ und der  WeUdtker,  Moeoom,  1864;  Zar 
BeUgionsfMloe.  (trom  the  Zeitechr.  Jfir  Philoe.^  Leipa.,  1866. 

Gcmxad  Hennann.  PhUoe,  der  GeadUchte,  Leipdc,  1870.  Hennami  fledato  dJaoover that  **  nev,  mdYevaal 
trath  of  philosophy  which  lies  next  above"  the  HegeUan  system. 

Bod.  B<qrdel.  Logik  Oder  Wistenschoitt  vom  WUeen,  LelpaiOi  I860.  B^el  f  oDowb  mare  especially  Chr. 
Q.  WeiBse  and  SahelUng. 

Albert Feip.  Du  Wieeeneckqft  und  doe  geach,  ChrUUntkvm,  Boxlin,  1868;  DerBeuetedee  G9krMe»- 
CAufnt,  BerUn,  1866;  CkrietosopfOe,  Berlin,  1868 ;  •Tooofr  Boehme,  Leipelo,  1860 ;  Die  Oeech,  der  FkOoeopkie 
lie  Sinlettungetoie8.y  eine  AntrUievorleeung,  Qdttingen,  1863 ;  Zum  Beweto  dee  Gtatibene,  Gtttenloh,  186f7. 

Joh.  Haber.  Sludien  (studies  on  the  roUgiooB  movement  of  **  enlightenment**  in  the  18th  oeniai7,  on 
Dhristojogy,  on  oiminal  statifitica,  and  on  the  freedom  of  the  will),  Monich,  1867 ;  Kleins  Sckrifien  (on 
Lamennaia,  Jao.  BOhme,  Bplnoza,  Commnnism  and  Sodaliam,  the  Night  Sides  of  London,  Gcnaan  fitnrimfe- 
Life),  Ldpsio,  1871.    Cf.  above,  VoL  L,  pp.  968  and  869. 

From  the  Catholio  qxLarter  Anton  Gunther  (1785-1865)  opposed  to  the  Sohellin^- 
H^felian  '* pantheism**  a  doctrine  of  [Garteflian]  *^ dualism,"  which,  however,  was 
condemned  by  the  eodesiastical  anthorities.  Giinther  admits  the  principle  of  devel- 
opment, enounced  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  as  applied  to  *' nature,**  in  which  he 
includes  the  ''soul**  as  subject  of  sensation  and  representatiye  oausGionsneBB  and 
Eramerof  conceptions.  But  he  distinguishes  from  this  ''soul**  the  "spirit,"  wldoh 
he  elevates  above  it  as  an  independent  being,  separable  from  the  body ;  and  m  like 
manner,  and  in  opposition  to  pantheism,  he  teaches  that  God  is  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  the  world,  maintaining  that  the  world  was  created  by  God,  not  by  the  waj 
of  emanation,  but  by  "  oontiapoBitioa" 

Anton  GQnther.  ForMAtOt  tur  ipeeultUinen  TkeologU  dee  poeiHoen  CRrMmitaMM  (Vkana,  ISH^  Sd 
ed.,  1846),  Thamae  a  BcrvpuUe^  eur  Dran^figurcMon  der  Fere&tittchkeUepanikeieien  neueeler  XeU  (YlemiA, 
1886),  eta  The  review  entitled  Lvdia  (Yienna,  1849-&1X  edited  by  OQntller  and  J.  B.  VeUh,  waa  an 
oigan  of  theGQnttierian  phBoaophy.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  disooaslOKis  ooncening  GtethexlB 
philosophy  may  be  nan)ed  J.  Oiachinger  (Die  G&nter^ecke  JPkOoeopkie,  Schaffhaiwea,  1868X  ?•  J*  Ckenenm 
(Die  GQnter'ecAe  Philoe.  find  die  kaOL  XhrAe,  (kAogne,  1868;  in  reply  to  this  work  P.  Knoodt  wrote  OStntker 
tffuf  Ctemene^  YiaanA,  1868X  and  HicheUs  (JTrttfit  der  GOnter'echen  PUIaeopkle,  Faderbofn,  1884).  In  the 
year  1867,  and  as  the  resolt  of  proceedings  which  had  been  carried  on  dming  a  number  of  yean,  ivioiis 
tfaedogical  and  pflychotogical  theses  of  G&nthier*s— who  " honorably  snbmitbed  **  (" UmdaMtter  ee  emtdeeM"^} 
to  thto  decision-- were  condemned  at  Bome  as  eironeoap.  Bnch  prsvioady  had  been  the  fSto  also  of  the 
moderate  philosophical  and  theological  rationalism  of  HeoDea  [Qeocg  Hennee^  1716-1881,  Puiiiwnr  atlf  baitar 
and  afterwards  at  Bonn.— TV*.]  and  of  his  fc^owera. 

Among  the  philosophers  upon  whose  views  Schleiermaoher  exerted  a  oonaideEalile 
influence,  belong  Christian  Atig.  Brandis  (Feb.  13,  1790— July  24, 1807 ;  ct  on  him 
Trendelenburg,  Vortrag  am  LeibnUgtage,  1868,  in  the  Transact  of  the  Bed.  Acad.,  also 
published  separately,  Berlin,  1868)  and  Hemrich  Bitter  (died  in  1860),  who  were 
especially  eminent  as  students  and  writers  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Of  those 
who  were  influenced  by  Schleiermaoher  and  partly  also  by  Kege^  may  be  named 
Braniss  (who  owes  veiy  much  also  to  Steffens),  Bomang,  VorlaDder,  Helfferich, 
George,  Bichard  Bothe,  the  efpeculative  theologian,  and  others. 

The  works  of  Brandis  and  Bitter  idaiiye  to  the  histoiy  of  philoeophy  have  been  alrcady  named  (YoL  I. 
pp.  10,  11,  961,  and  VoL  II.  p.  137).  Among  the  other  works  of  Bitter  may  be  named  the  following :  Ueber 
die  BOdung  der  Philoeqphen  dwch  die  Oeech,  der  Philoe,^  BerUn,  1817 ;  Vorleeumgen  mtr  BmieUMng  in  itft 
LogUt^  ibid.,  1833;  Abriee  der  p/iiloeophischen  Logik^  fbid,,  1824,  Sd  ed.,  1889;  DU  ffcObkantianer  und  der 
Pcmtheiemue,  Berlin,  18S7 ;  S»eiem  der  Logik  und  Metaphvslk^  GiJttingen,  1856 ;  EiuufdopadU  der  philoe. 
Wieaeneclkiflent  8  voU.,  Q^yfetingcn,  ld62-(kl;  Ucber  die  UnsUrbUchkeU^  2a  cd.,  Leipsto^  1866;  Emeei  Bemm 
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mr  (Ha  KalwtBUtinK\iftin  una  He  aadJdtU  mtl  dm  SaaOliaBtrlnmgiii  Una  dratacVn  PMon^ilun, 
OatfaiilSWi  PkUMDpAMolf  Ponidiwi,  Ldpdc^  18(17;  ViMmatBSi  und  w«ii* fM^sn,  ed.  b;  D.  Ptdpoi, 
Ombm  18«e. 

Juliui  Bruin.  DU  faffU  M  Uren  r«4<IMnM  (ur  PUbiMpUc,  0«KUfAUIfA  MrocAUf,  BerlM.  1^ 
Bniuintt  arr  Logo,  OM.,  1S30 ;  UOer  ScAltUrmacHen  Olaxtenfietn,  Boriin.  l&i ;  amUm  atr  Ma^ 
pliytik,  BreeliD,  1834 ;  Die  atatnxlis^lUiii  Attfgabt  iMr  Otataaan,  Bralsu.  IMS ;  f«Mr  itfa  FiVnli  iter 


Berlin,  ISM:  (7eM- alamuUfcAe  und  AiumteOte  JfalurxmraMBnA  la  tha  JM.  da-aiu.-tiUI.  0«Himhtf> 
n  Awlin,  ToL  I..  lasT,  BnnlsT  Hiitor)'  ot  FMlimpli;  liu  tKcn  meatloncd  sboro,  Tol.  I.,  p.  11.  TIlB 
work  bf  Jul.  JUal.  aillUed  Da-  Baa  i 


p,  BoDUEg.     miI>n«fr(U<u  Kiut  HumUiUimiu,  Bans,  1839 ;  iS«»>n  OB  not»rXtiMn  'nMtoQtt, 
1S41 ;  Otf  Huiu  /"onUiilnnui,  Berne,  1M8. 

rllnda.     (A-undUnltn  diur  orpaniKten  mtMitKkt\n   (to*   nuucAUcl^n   iSHlt,  Bfriia,   IBU ; 
n,Wa\  OuoUcAM  darruugm  JToralpAUdHiiAla,  Itubnrg,  lEGfl(aseiboTa,  p.  S). 
AdoU  HddBlclu     iM  JMi^iwit  ab  ffnnduiUKnHVt/^  Hwnbius,  laiSj  Ar  orjniUnnM  lUr 
monucAq/t  und  itK  iWIOHpAte  iter  OUcAloUa,  LeiiHiD,  1869;  iXaJMuta  dsi  KUtaa,  Bariln,iai8. 

liMp,  OeorsB.  Jfi**M  uBii  Aifl«,  Beriln,  18ST;  Ufhr  Prinelp  uim  JTiMoiU  lUr  JJUto«ji>Att,  m« 
BUcktkiit  anf Urga  ana  StMeiermadier.  Berils,  1841;  i^inlcni  dir  XtlapHrtli,  Berlin.  1841:  DitfKii/ 
Muu,  Bolln,  134S;  Lcilrau<:A  der  AvcAstrvu,  Beiiln,  ISM;  2Hi  Loglk  att  WMtnK/infUUlire,  Beriln, 
ISCS.    [Leopold  0«gTgo  mu  bora  1q  Berlin,  la  tbejcu  1811.    At  Ibe  TTnininiltj  in  bliaiitlvedtTbo  tugtat 

works  ho  doTElopcd  ma  eanfmAiQ  BjtOnn  of  dliUoctlcBl  daYdopmanl,  la  whloh  It  wu  cliimi 

teme  of  Bchktenni«beT  aad  Hegel  receired  their  ostDrml  oompleminit  or  flnid  derek^imoib    ] 

■!■!,  ths  '*Lof(lou  SdoDce  of  Knowled^"  ha  uioomios  It  h  bUilm  to  ^'reoaidle  the  oppodta  tei 

ot  Betiel  ud  Bchldemuichor,"  b;  ihinrlDg  UiM  "  (ho  Idol  bujI  the  «]  prinelplca  ue  aquiU;  jaiUOed  iu 

l>lLUi)BOpbf,tbnj  vindicating  for  tiiiplrlcal,u  well  ufvratJomUknowledgivltB  rightful  plKie  In  Ehostnicton 

of  sqlonea."    Tba  loglool  uid  metapbytioal  itand-polnt  oi  Qeorgo  bean  a  ffooerml  roeomblanoe  to  that  of 

nmdeleiibDnc,  tor  whoiD  be  upiwaa  admiration.    Datb,  niracl;,  amuno  the  reallt;  and  the,  at  least 

paitiillr,  knom  nataro  ol  UiooBhC  aad  being,  and  leek  lor  a  third  factor  ot  clenMnt  at  once  npaln  and 

ODnuun  to  butb,  b7  means  of  which  tbolr  aercemenL  may  be  explained.    In  oppoelUon  to  thli  Tlaw  Vhkl 

tvgBMthattfaa  basiTmlOBmiut  be  made  with  tfaoDghtBlohe,  the  nature  of  which  mnat  be  InTcaclfcatad  En  Older 

distinction  between  thought  aad  boijif  aad  oa  which  our  aotloni  of  certainty  and  ofldEhCQ  are  toondod. 
Sea  Ubtd,  Zur  logiicAen  f^vge  (with  reforeDoa  to  the  works  of  A.  Trsndelenbnrv,  Ii.  Qeccgc,  Igtno 
Fbcher,  and  P.  ■Ceborwcg),  !a  tha  ZtllKl1i/l  fUr  PHOot.,  Tol  M,  Kofc  1,  >.  Halle,  1898.-n-.l 

Rlidiaid  Botha  [inU-lSBT).  CM  AnfioQe  air  cArMUctm  EinM  tind  ihrtr  Vtrjimii*^,  Wittcnbog, 
ISn ;  naolatrIK*'  SlUt,  IMI.,  1&IS-«<  :  Sd  rerlnd  rL,  Tol,  L,'18(R  laq.  [Cf.  B.  0«Dod.  A  Oooa  JTan'l 
Letacti:  a  Stmum  oit  Hit  iltalli  of  Dr.  B.  IlaUit,  Naw  York;  &W.  Walla,  I8Sa.  In  the  OiM  work  menthmed 
■bore,  Botha  aipnood  tha  Idea  that  It  la  now  no  longer  tho  ohucb,  but  rather  the  Btale,  which  lafooOt  lo 
the  neod  o'  the  Christian  life  for  outward  expronloD.  la  the  diriiloa  of  othica  Into  ita  parta  Eotho  ignjee 
with  Sohlrfnonaohor.    Bee  Srdmann.— jy.] 

Carl  Schwarls,  nulhoc  of  a  work  Zur  QocMcAM  dir  mumuh  TJuologIt  (3d  ed,,  Ldpdc,  18eih  aa  tim 
ol  tba  addrcKa  on  Bchlolennacher,  cited  tbote,  od  (  132,  and  of  other  works,  alio  (among  othen)  glvci 
svUmce  in  his  writings  of  an  mcntlal  Inllnenoo  aiertetl  nion  bim  bf  Sdlkdmufdur.  Kelt  to  Heg^  it  Is 
espedall;  Bchloianoachcr  who  has  iadococod  I.  H.  Flehta,  C.  H.  Woino,  ud  oUien  {leo  above).    So,  too, 


es  mosUr  *IUi  Bchlolennacher.  in  hl>  VtriucM  avfilem  OaMXa  det  KaltartcMt  (Ldi^ 
laU)  and  Utbtr  Oat  und  ,SSai  (two  loctnrea,  Berlin,  ItSS).  How  much  Ang.  Boockh  owed  lo  the  lUinDliu 
<4  Bcblaknnacbcr,  his  teacher  and  friend,  t>  ibown  by  Bratnicbecklii  theaitideoD  "  Doockh  aa  aPutohlat," 
In  the  miM.  JTonivt*.,  L,  18EE^  p.  »7  aeq. 

Among  the  followeiB  of  St^peohatiei,  Jnlioi  Praaecsladt  may  be  tenned  tha  mort 
indapendont  and  the  moat  eminent.  Originally  holding  a  modified  HegeliAmam,  he 
poBsed  over  from  tliii  doctrine  to  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhaner. 

FlaacnstAdt.  BU  FrtOtu  an  JTanjcAm  una  tUt  PmbnUcAttU  OoUa  (together  with  a  letter  from  Dr, 
flabler  to  ttie  aulhor),  Berlin,  1888 ;  Dia  Jltniclraetauiig  QoUa  noclt  Itirtr  MOaluMtea,  JTIrkUcllttU  HnJ 
JlfMamdVtiU  (with  Tcterepoe  to  Btiaiua,  ScbaHer,  and  Oiiscbel),  IMd.,  1839;  StuilUii  und  JTrKbtin  nr 
Ttautoin*  ami  PiilotapUt,  <».,  IfttO;  l't*cr  dattealm  rtrkaUnUmtF  Vm«nfl  tta-.tVciliarunf;,  Darm- 
aladt,  1848:  ^uMOtcAa  Fragi'i.  Ucwau,  1EB3 :  FiaaeniUilt-i  Lctten  on  Schopcuhancr-i  fhllaeoptay,  aa  alw 
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works  by  B.  0.  Undner,  Asher,  and  othon,  luiTe  been  mentioned  above  in  the  lltecatme  to  { 181.  SinoB  hit 
oonyereion  to  BdU>penhaner*8  ptailoeophy,  Fnoenstidt  has  written  on  Natnzal  Bcienoe  in  its  Inflmenoe  en 
Poetry,  Religion,  Morals,  and  PhUoeophy  (Leipaic,  1668X  on  Materialism  (ibid.,  1866),  Letter*  on  Natnxal 
Beliglon  (Leipsic  1868),  Ethical  Studies  {Dot  atttltehe  Leben,  etiUsche  Siudien,  Leipdo,  18Q6X  •oA  BUcke  in 
dU  intel,^  Php9.^  tend  moral.  Welt^  Leips.,  1868,  beside  nmnetoos  artides  in  Tarioos  periodicals.  Hipvo^yt 
Tanachinski's  DU  Sotackqft  der  WaArheUy  der  FrttheU  und  der  LUbe  (Vienna,  1868)  is  based  principally 
on  SchopenhaneK"8  doctrine.  Tho  philosophy  ol  &  ▼.  Hartmann  (see  bdowX  alaOi  is  not  liar  removvd  in 
its  general  diaraoter  from  that  ol  Schopenhaner.  Less  xemored  from  it  is  the  doctrine  set  forth  bj  JnL 
'Bahnaen,  in  BeUrSge  mr  Charakterologte^  mU  beaonderer  BertldteleMavnff  pUdaooffiacker  Fragen  {%  voi&, 
Leips.,  1867),  Zum  VerhOUniu  noUchen  WiOe  und  MottVt  etne  meiapkpalBCke  Vontnlenuekuna  mar  Ctarafe- 
terologte  (Stolp  and  Lanenboig,  1870X  and  ^^  Pkiloe,  der  Gem*,,  elne  trUteehe  BetprecMmg  d.  HeotL 
Bartmann^Khen  EvotuUoniemua  aua  SchopenkaMer^ecken  Prtnctpten  (Beri.,  1&71).  Tho  doctrines  of  Kaot 
and  Schopenhaoer  fmmlBh  the  basLs  for  J.  C.  Becker's  Abh.  aus  dem  Orenaffebiei  der  Math,  und  PMoe^ 
Zurich,  1870. 

Herbart,  who  oocapied  at  first  a  vezy  isolated  position  among  philosopHcal  thinkeis, 
found  subsequently  quite  a  numerous  circle  of  scholara.  The  principal  authoEB  and 
works  of  the  Herbartian  school  are  (according  to  the  above-cited  list  by  Alllhn,  which 
is  supplemented  by  the  bibliographical  notices  in  the  later  numbers  of  the  ZeUs^nft 
fur  exacte  PhUos,)  the  following  :— 

F.  H.  T.  AllJhn.  Anttbarbarus  logicuSt  Halle,  1860  ;  9d  ed.  of  the  first  part,  entitled  an  Introdnetlon  to 
General  Formal  Logic,  Halle,  1863  (anonymously) ;  Der  verderbliche  Einjliue  der  ffegeTachen  I^UoeopUe, 
Leips.,  1862 ;  Die  Umkelw  der  Wieeenechq/t  in  Preiusen,  mU  beaonderer  Beziehung  anf  SUM,  tend  attf  dU 
Bnoiderungen  aeiner  Gegner  Braniaa  und  JErdmann,  Berlin,  1866;  Die  GrtmdleAren  der  al^femelnen 
Ethik^  nOnt  einer  Abhandlunff  Uber  das  VerhdUniaa  der  Religion  ntr  Moral,  Ldpric,  1861. 

Lndw.  Ballaof .  Aathor  of  varioos  ceaays,  mostly  on  psychological  and  pedagogical  themes,  in  the  Olden- 
burger  ScAulblatt,  the  PSdagog.  Reoiu  and  the  PQdagog,  Arehiv^  and  In  the  Zeitachr./Ui^  exacte  /'hUoeo- 
pMe,  In  Vol.  IV.,  No.  1,  of  tho  last-mentioned  periodical,  pp.  63-9S,  an  article  by  Ballanf  is  pablidked, 
entitled :  **Fiom  Benekc  to  Hertiart,'*  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  phHoeophers  are  compared  from  the 
Herbartian  stand-point.  The  theoretical  aasumption  underlying  this  comparison  is,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
disoovery  of  contradictions  Involyed  in  experience  that  a  motive  Ib  given  for  the  completing,  enrolemeutlng 
of  Acperienoe  and  the  correction  of  our  original  beliefs.  The  contradictions  which  may  thns  be  discoveml 
arc,  as  Ballaof  niiges,  those  which  Herbart,  in  partial  ogroement  with  the  Eleatics  and  others,  daimed  to 
have  found  in  ocrtain  conceptions  belonging  to  cjcjiericnce.  Ballauf  s  criticisms  of  Bcnoke's  endsemonism, 
however,  rest  in  part  on  the  unnatural  isolation  in  which  he  regards  the  elements  of  our  final  ethical  jndg- 
ment^  and,  for  the  rest,  on  consequences  erroneously  drawn  by  him  from  Beneke^s  principle,  and  especially 
<m  an  insnffldent  estimate  ot  the  worth  which,  according  to  this  principle,  must  belong  to  an  assmned  legal 
order. 

Ed.  Bobrik.  De  ideta  innaUa  aiva  purta  pro  principHa  habitia,  KiinigBbcig,  1829 ;  Frete  Vortrdge  9ber 
jEathetik^  Zurich,  1834 ;  Neuea  praktiackea  Syatem  der  Logik,  VoL  I.,  Part  L :  UraprUnglicke  Ideenlekre, 
Zurich,  1888  (unfinished). 

Herm.  Bonitx,  whose  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  studies  have  been  mentioned  above  (in  YcL  I.,  ff  40,  4I&, 
et  al.\  may  here  be  mentioned  as  oo-editor  (until  ISffT)  of  the  ZeUachr.  filr  Csterreich.  Oifmnasien,  and 
as  the  author  of  an  eseay  on  Philosophical  Propeddeutics,  in  tho  Ncue  Jena,  AUg,  Uteratwnettung^  1846, 
No.  66. 

H.  G.  Bnoska.'^  Ueber  die  KotktoendigkeU  pddagogiacher  Seminare  anf  der  UniveraaSt  tend  tkra 
mceckmSaaige  EinridUung,  Leipsic,  1833.  Brzoska  was  also  the  editor  of  the  CentralbibUotkek  far  Lute- 
ratur,  Staliatik  und  Geachichu  der  Pctdagogik  tend  dee  Unterrickta. 

Carl  Bcb.  (Tomellns.  Die  Lekre  von  der  ElekirtcUSt  und  dem  MagneUamua,  Leipdc,  1855 ;  XTAer  die 
BOdttng  der  Maierte  aua  etr^acken  Elementen^  Leipsic,  1856 ;  Tkeorie  dea  Sehena  und  rSumlicken  Vorwtel- 
lena,  Halle,  1861.  Additions  to  the  latter,  ibld^  1864;  GrundeUge  einer  Molecutarpkpaik^  Halle,  1806 
(according  to  Oomelins,  the  relation  of  the  '*  reals,"  which  are  united  with  each  other  in  one  molecular  maas, 
to  each  other  is  not,  as  asserted  by  Herbart,  direct,  tmt  dependent  on  the  presence  of  spheres  of  ether) ; 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  dea  Cauaalprinctpa  in  der  Natunoiaaenacka/t^  Halle,  1867;  Ueiter  die  Entatekung  der 
Welty  mit  bea.  RUckaickt  aujdie  Frdge,  ob  nnaeren  Sonnenavatem  ein  aeltl,  Anfang  augeackrieben  tcerden 
tnuaa  (a  prize  eesayX  Halle,  1870;  Ueber  die  Weckaettoirkung  euiiacken  Leib  und  SeeU^  HaOc^  1971.  Tba 
Zeltackr,  fUr  exacte  Phttoa,  contahis  numerous  esaays  by  Ck^melins. 
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Fnaz  Capr.  3ein  Oder  NiclU$etn  der  deutachen  PhUoiophU  in  Bdhmen,  Fragae,  1648 ;  Orundritt  der 
tmptrUcAen  PaydioloffU,  Pnguo,  18SS. 

U.  A.  BrbAl.  Ueber  die  Uraachen  dee  VerfaUe  der  PhOoeophie  in  Deutechland^  Pracrne,  1850 ;  Oiebt  ee 
einen  epeetOaUioen  SvUogiemuel  (Lixu  Gymoasial-FrDgr.f  1867) ;  UOer  doe  Erhabene  (Linz  Oyxniuudal-ProeM 
1866).  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Sinne  (popalsr  aoientlflo  difloonnes),  Llnz,  1800.  LekTbudi  der  propddeu- 
Uechen  Logik,  VlennA,  1866;  Sd  ed.,  1868;  Emptriache  Psychologies  Vieozm,  1868. 

Mor.  Wflb.  Drobifloh.  Beview  of  Herbart's  Psychology  aa  Bdenoe,  In  tho  November  number  of  the 
Zetptlger  LtueralurzeUungj  1828 ;  review  of  Herbert's  Metaphysics,  in  the  Jena,  LiUeratuneUung  tat 
Attgnst,  1890;  PMlologie  und  McUhematik  ale  Oegenetdnde  dee  OymnaelatunterriohU  betrac/Oet^  mU  be- 
eonderer  Betiehung  tti^  Sackeene  GeleArunechvlen^  Leipeio,  1883;  Uebtr  mathemaUeche  DidatUk,  in  the 
Z^petger  LUteraturteUung^  183S,  Nr.  897;  Beitrdge  eur  OrienUrung  Ofr«r  HeTbarCe  Syeum  der  PhOoeo- 
pAla,  Ldpsic,  1834;  ITeue  DareteUung  der  Logik  nach  ikren  einfacheten  VerAdUnieeen,  nebet  etnem 
logtech^mathtimaiiecAen  Anhange^  Loipeic,  1836 ;  second,  completely  revised  edition,  1851 ;  third  edition,  re- 
written, 1868;  QuceetUmum  mathemaUco-peycAologicarum  epec.  /.-T.,  Leipslc,  1886-89;  Orundlehren  der 
ReUgtonvMloeophie,  ItkL,  1840;  Emptrieehe  Peychologie  nach  naturwiseenachaJlUcher  Methode^  ibld,^ 
184S;  Ueber  die  matAemat.  BeMmmung  der  mtieikaUechen  IntertaXU,  in  the-  Abh,  der  fUretU  Jablonow- 
ekfacAen  Oeaellecha/t^  Lelpeic,  1846 ;  ZHaqtUeUio  maihemaUeo-paychologiea  de  perfecUe  notionum  complexl- 
frv«,  ibkUj  1846 ;  Srete  GrundHnien  der  mathenuUteehen  Peychologie,  ibid,,  1860 ;  articles  in  Fiohtc's  Zett- 
echri/tfur  Philoe.,  for  the  years  1844,  *46,  '63,  '54,  *66,  '66,  '67,  '50,  and  several  volomcs  of  the  ZeitectuiftfUr 
exaele  PhUoe,  (which  has  been  published  since  1860) ;  On  the  attitude  of  Schiller  with  reference  to  Kant's 
EthioB,  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Reports  of  tho  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  Saxony,  Lelpelo,  1860 ;  De 
philoeophia  edentitB  natitraU  ineUa,  Leipslc,  1864 ;  Die  moral,  StaUettk  und  die  menecM,  WUleii^fTeiheU, 
Leipeio,  1867.  [Droblsch's  Logic  {Neue  Daratettung  der  Zx>gik)  Is  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  presen- 
tations of  the  subject-matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal  logia— TV.] 

Friodr.  Ezner.  Ueber  Nomtwtiiamua  und  SeaUamua,  Prague,  1843  (from  tho  Transaotions  of  the 
Botaemian  Sdentlflo  Association) ;  Die  Peychologie  der  Hegetachen  Sehttle,  Leipaio,  1843,  Part  IL,  Udd^ 
1844 ;  Ueber  Leibnitaene  Unieeraalwteaenachcift,  Prague,  1843 ;  Ueber  die  Lehre  von  der  EinheU  dee  Den. 
kene  und  Seine,  ibid.,  1848  (the  last  two  writings  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Bohem.  Sdent.  Assoc).  [Erd' 
mann  (Orundr.  d,  Cfeaeh,  d.  PhUoa,,  %  333,  4),  after  enumeratiag  a  number  of  the  works  of  DroMsch, 
Griepenkerl,  R6er,  Btrflmpel,  and  Hartcnsteln,  remarks :  **  While  tho  authors  of  all  these  works,  following 
the  example  of  their  master,  attack  the  Hegelian  method,  and  argne  eetpeoiaUy  against  tiie  importanoe 
which  in  this  method  Is  ascribed  to  the  element  of  contradiction— which,  it  is  affirmed,  Herbart  teaches 
how  to  avoid,  while  Hegel  *  takes  pleasure  in  it*— Allihn,  Exner,  and  in  part  Taute  also,  appear  to  see  in 
■odx  attacks  almost  their  whole  life-work.  Through  Exner's  influenoo  the  Austrian  cathedra  fell  largely 
Into  the  poesossion  of  Herbartians,  among  whom  Zimmermann,  Lott^  Yolkmann,  and  others  have  become 
distinguished.''- 2V.1 

O.  Fl&geL  Der  MaJteriaUamua,  LelpsIc,  1866;  Daa  Wunder  una  die  ErkennbarkeU  Qottea,  ibid,,  18G9. 
Also,  essays  in  the  Zettachr.f,  ex,  Philo8,t  among  others  a  criticism  of  Lotxe's  theory  of  the  oonnoction  of 
things,  Yin.,  1867,  pp.  86-80. 

Foas.    Die  Idee  dee  Sechte  in  JTerbarea  Ethik  (Bealachulprogr.),  Elblng,  1863. 

Aug.  Oeyer.  Oeech,  u.  System  der  Bechtephiloeophie,  Insbruck,  1863;  Ueber  die  neueate  OeataUung 
dea  Volkerrechte  (an  addrossX  iMd,,  1866.    Essays  in  the  Zeitachr,  /.  ex,  Phiioa. 

F.  E.  Oriepenkorl.  Lehrbuch  der  jBathetik,  Brunswick,  1837;  Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  3d  ed.,  Hdmstfidt^ 
1831 ;  Briefe  ilber  PhUoaophie,  und  beaondera  Hber  Berbarta  Zehren,  Brunswick,  1883. 

H.  F.  Haodus.    Xann  der  Pantheiemua  etne  R^ormaUon  der  Kirche  bilden  t  Hannover,  1861. 

Gust  Hartenstein.  De  methodo  pMioaophice,  log.  legibua  aatringenda,  finXbua  non  termtnanda, 
Lelpeic,  1886;  DieProbleme  und  Orundlehren  der  allg,  Jfetaphyaik,  ibid.,  1836;  De  ethioea  a  Schleier- 
machero  propoaitca  fundamento,  (bid.,  1837 ;  Ueber  die  neueaten  DaraUUungen  und  BeurtheUungen  der 
Jferbarfachen  PhUoaophie,  ibid,,  1838 ;  De  payehologica  vulgaria  origine  ab  Arietotele  repeienda,  ibid,, 
ISiO ;  Die  Orundbegriffe  der  ethiechen  Wieaenachqften,  ibid.,  1844 ;  De  materia  apud  LeibniUum  noUone 
et  ad  monadaa  relatione,  ibid,,  1846 ;  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  megariachen  Schule  ftir  die  Geach,  der 
metaphyaiachen  Prcbleme,  ibid,,  1847  (from  the  Reports  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation of  Saxony) ;  DaraUll  ung  der  RechtephUoaophie  dee  Grotiua  (from  VoL  L  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Pm.-hlMt.  Claaae  of  tho  R.  So.  Assoc,  of  Saxony),  LelpsIc,  1860 ;  De  notionum  Juria  et  ctattatU,  quae  Bened. 
Spinoza  et  Thorn,  Hdbbea  proponunt,  aimHUudlne  et  diaatmiUtudine,  ibid,,  1866 ;  Ueber  den  wise.  Werth 
der  ariatoteliachen  Eihik  (from  the  Reports  of  the  Ph.-hiet.  C7.  of  the  R.  So.  Ass.  of  Sax.),  ibid.,  1859; 
Ueber  LockeU  und  Zeibnit^a  Erkenntniaalekre,  ibid.,  1861 ;  ffiatoriach-philoaophiache  Abhandlungen,  ibid,, 
1870  (containing  eight  of  the  minor  works  above  dted.  and  also  an  essay  on  tho  Relation  of  the  MonadB 
to  tho  Material  World,  first  published  In  1860). 
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Carl  Ltidw.  Hendewerk.  Prindpia  ethioa  a  priori  reperta,  in  Ubri»  aaeria  V,  et  N.  T.  dMa^  KQiiIg«- 
bers:,  1837 ;  JTertart  u.  die  Bibel,  ibid,,  1868 ;  Der  IdeaUtmua  des  ChritteTUhuma,  ibid.,  1862. 

Henn.  v.  KAyBerli^gk.  Vergletck  gwitchen  FIclUe'a  Svttmn  und  dem  SysUm  HerbarCA,  KOalgBbang; 
1817.  SotweqixaitiyKATacrlliigkabandoiiedtiieHertiartiandoGtrliio.  He  wrote  an  autobiography  with  the  title: 
DetUtwOrdigkeUen  etne$  PhUotQphent  od«r  Brinnemngen  und  Begegniaae  aua  meinem  Lebvn,  Altoius  1899. 

Henn.  Kem.  De  LabnUH  aaentia  generaU  commsntatiOy  Progr.  of  the  B.  Pfidag.  in  Halle,  1847 ;  JSin 
SeUrog  fwr  Re^ktferUgungjier  SerbarCacken  Meiap^tOt^  ElnladungtxAr,  ntr  St^/tung^feter  de»  hertogL 
Opmn,  in  Coburg,  1849 ;  POdagogiacht  BUUter,  Cobuzg,  1863-66. 

Fruu  L.  Kvet.  LeibnUaent  Logik,  nach  den  Quatten  dargetUOt,  Fmgne,  1867 ;  Leibnita  %md  Corns' 
ftHu  (from  the  TruuHusdoni  of  the  Imperial  Bohemian  Sdent.  Assoc.),  Prague,  18CT. 

U.  Laflmu.  Dot  Leben  der  Seele,  in  MonograpAien  iSter  seine  Brac^einungen  und  Oeaetae,  Berlin, 
18G6-G7;  Ufiberdien  Unpntng der SiUen,  an  addrees  deliTered  at  Berlin  in  1860,  9d  ed.,  1867;  Zur  Lehrt 
von  den  8ln$uatdU8ckungen,  Beriin,  1867.  Since  1869  Lazama  and  Steinthal  haTO  pabUahed  the  Zeit- 
adtr^JUr  Volkerpey<AoU>gie  und'JSjpracAwieaensckqfL 

Gust  Adolf  Lindner.  LeArbudk  der  empir,  Ptyckoiogte  nach  genetieeher  JfeHkode^  CilU,  1868,  8d  ed., 
Vienna,  1873  (71) ;  Lekrbuck  der  fomuUen  Logik  nach  genetttcher  Methode,  Gratz,  1861,  9d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1867 ;  Einleitung  in  daa  Stadium  der  PhUoeophte^  Vienna,  1866 ;  Lehrbtteh  der  Ptychologie  ale  indueUver  THiw 
eenechttft,  9d  ed.,  Vienna,  1868 ;  Daa  Problem  dea  Glilcks,  paycholog.  UfUerauchung  Hiber  die  menachUche  ^/flcft^ 
aeligkeUt  Vienna,  1868 ;  Tdeen  zur  Pttfchol.  d,  GeaeUach.  ale  Orundl,  der  Socialwiaaen»ch(nft,  tbld.^  1871(70). 

Friedr.  Lett.  SerbarU  de  onlml  immortattkOe  doctr,,  GUtL,  1842 ;  Zur  Logik  (repnnted  from  the 
Gbtt,  Stud,),  ibid.,  1845. 

Oaxi  Kager,  cviglnally  an  Hegelian,  bnt  afterwards  a  convert  to  Hcrbart's  phlloaDphy,  formded  the 
Piktagogiaoha  Revue  (1840  seq.X  which  from  1649  to  1854  was  edited  by  Bcheibert,  Langbein,  and  Knhn,  and 
from  1866  to  1868  by  Langbein  alone.    Its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  POdagog,  Archtv,  Stettin,  1869  seq. 

F.  W.  Hiquol.  Beilrage  einea  mil  der  HerbarCachen  Padagogik  b^fireundeten  Schulmannea  aur  Ldkre 
vom  biographia(Aen  Oeachiehtaunterrtcht  a'nf  Ogmnaaienj  Anrich  and  Loer,  1847 ;  JkttrOge  su  einerpadag.- 
pegchologtachen  Lehre  vom  OedOchMaa,  Kannovcr,  1860 ;  Wle  wird  die  deulache  Volkaachule  national,  LLngen, 
1861 ;  also  articles  on  pedagogical  subjects  in  the  POdagogtache  Bmter,  edited  by  Kem,  for  1863  and  18&1. 

Joe.  H.  Nahlowsky.  Daa  O^f&hlaleben,  Lelpsic,  1863 ;  Daa  Dueli,  aein  Widerainn  und  aeine  moraL 
Verv)erJUehkei$,  ibid.,  1864 ;  Die  ethiachen  Ideen,  ibid.,  1865 ;  GrundzUge  aur  Lehre  von  der  Oeaeltachq/i 
und  dam  Staate,  ibid^  1866 ;  Allifem,  prakUache  Philoaophie  (ethics),  pragmatiaA  bectrbettet,  <&.,  1870. 

Ed.  OlawBky.    Die  Voratellungen  im  Geiate  dea  Menachen,  Berlin,  1868. 

L.  F.  Osteimann.    POdagog,  Bandaeidinungen,  Hannover,  1860. 

FreiH.    Analgae  der  G^/Uhle,  Win,  1864 ;  Analyae  der  Begehrungen,  ibid,,  18681 

Aug.  Beiobe.    De  KaniU  antinomiia  guca  dicuntttr  theoretida,  CK3tt,  1838. 

G.  L.  W.  Bed.  "Die  JJedeutung  der  Beihenprodttction  fUr  die  BOdung  sgnthMacher  Begrife  una 
aaihetiacker  UrtheUe  (a  ^'Sobool-Fzogramnie''),  Vienna,  18CT.  Zur  PaychoU  der  aubj,  Ueberaeugung  {Pro- 
gramm\  Gaemowitz,  1868. 

H.  H.  E.  BOer.  UAer  EerbarCa  Methods  der  Beaiehungen,  Brunswick,  1833 ;  Daa  apeculcMve  Denken 
in  aekner  Forfbewegung  aur  Idee,  Berlin,  1837  (exhibits  B(ier*s  advance  to  Hegelianism). 

Gust.  Schilling.  Lehrbuch  der  Paychologie,  Lcipsic,  1861 ;  Die  verachtedenen  GrundanaiaUen  Sber  daa 
Weaen  dea  Geiatea,  ibid,,  1863 ;  BeUrUge  aur  Oeachichte  und  Kritik  dea  Materialiamua,  ibUL,  1867. 

H.  Steinthal.  GrammaUk,  Logtk  und  Paychologie,  Berlin,  1655 ;  Der  Ursprung  der  Sprache,  9d  ed., 
Beriin,  1868 ;  Geach,  der  Sprachwiaa,  bei  den  Griechen  und  R6mcm  mU  beaonderir  BUckaUM  ayf  die 
Logik,  Berlin,  1863-64.  Abriaa  der  Sprachtolaaenachaft  (Part  L :  Language  in  Gkneral,  Introduction  to 
Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Language),  Md,,  1871  [cf  .  review  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  the  North  Amu 
Review,  April,  1873.— 2V.].  Since  1869,  Steinthal  has  been  engaged  with  Lazarus  in  the  editoxahlp  of  the 
above-mentioned  magazine. 

Stephan.  Dejuati  notione  grtam  propoauU  fferb.  (Diaa,  inaug.\  QQtL,  1844;  Ueber  Wiaaen  und  Gtau- 
ben,  ak^)Uacha  Betrachtungen,  Hannover,  1846 ;  Ueber  daa  Verhaitniaadea  Naturrechia  aur  Ethfk  und  aum 
poaUiven  Becht,  CKittingen,  1854. 

E.  Stiedeoroth.  2%eone  dea  Wiaaena,  GKMtingen,  1819 ;  PayduOogie  aur  Srkisrung  der  Seeknerachetn- 
tm^en,  BerUn,  1834-25.    (Half  Herbartlan.) 

K.  V.  Bitoy<  BneyelopHdie,  Methodologie  und  Utteratur  der  POdagogik,  Leipe.,  1861  seq. ;  PhOoa.  Pro- 
pMeuttk,  ibid.,  1869-70  (I.  Logic ;  II.  Psychology) ;  Die  PaychoL  in  gedrangter  DarateOung,  ib,,  1871. 

Lndw.  StrtimpelL  De  methodo  philoaopMoa,  EOnigsbciK,  1833 ;  ErlSttterungen  au  ITerbarfa  Phaoao- 
pkie,  GOtt,  1884;  Diit  Hauptpunkte  der  fferbarCachen  Metaphyaik  kriUach  beleuchtet,  Brunswick,  1840; 
De  aummi  boni  notione  qualem  propoauU  Schletermaeherua,  Dorpat,  1843 ;  Die  Padagogik  der  PhUoaophen 
Kant,  Fichte,  Eerbart,  Brunswick,  1848;  VorachuJe  der  Ethik,  Hitan,  1815;  Entwurf  der  Logik,  Mitan 
and  Leipsic,  1846 ;  £>te  UniteraitOl  und  daa  Vniveraitataatudium,  Uitsn,  1848 ;  Geachichte  dar  griach.  P/Utoao- 
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jMtj  aur  Uebentcht,  Ktptiitton  und  OH&ntfrunff^  Flrat  Dividan :  "  HiBfcory  of  the  Thecmstioal  PhUoeophy 
of  thA  GreekB,**  Leipdc,  1854 ;  Seoond  Division,  Section  I. :  **  History  of  the  PractiGal  Fhiloa.  of  the  Gteeks 
bcsfore  Aristotle,''  ibkLt  1861 ;  Der  Vortraa  dsr  Logik  und  aetn  dUtaktisch&r  Werth  fiir  dis  Univer»ttdi9- 
studien^  mU  beaonderer  RUckaidu  a%f  dis  Jfaturwiaaefuchq/Un  (from  the  J*iid,  Jlevue\  Berlin,  1868; 
Srttehun(nftvigen^  Leips.,  1869;  Der  CtttttaUtotabegrijy  und  aein  meUxphya,  GebraucA  in  der  Jfatunoiaaet^ 
•csAci/k,  Leips.,  1871. 

O.  F.  Taute.  Die  SeUgUmtphaoaopfUe  vom  StandpunkU  der  PAOoaopMe  Berbarfa^  Fart  I. :  "  Religions 
PhlkM.  from  a  Univemal  Point  of  View,''  Elbing,  1840;  Part  II. :  "Philosophy  of  Christianity,''  Leipeio, 
1868;  Die  WUaenechnflen  und  VhlveraiUltutudlen  den  Zeitbewetfunffen  gegenUber  (an  address),  Ki)n]gs> 
berg,  1848 ;  Der  Spinoetemue  ala  unendlicAea  RevohMon^princlp  und  aein  Gegeneata  (an  address),  iMtf., 
1848;  Pddagogiechea  Outachten  Uber  die  Yerhandlunaen  der  Berliner  Conjerenm  fiir  h&here*  fiicftuJtoMen, 
K^Snigsberg,  1849. 

G.  Tepe.  Die  praktiechen  Tdeen  nach  fferbart^  in  the  Easter  Progr.  of  the  Bmden  Gynmaitf  nm,  1864,  and 
aa  an  independent  opnscole.  Leer  and  Bmden,  1861.     [Gf.  also  below.  Appendix  III,,  ad  %  134— TV*.] 

O.  A.  Thlla  Die  WieaenachaJtUchkett  der  modemen  apecul.  Tfteologte  in  iAren  Principien  beleudUet, 
liOlpsio,  1861 ;  Die  StahTacAe  Secbta-  und  StaataleAre  in  ihrer  Unwiaaenach^ftUehkeU  dargethan^  in  the  Krit, 
Z^Uachr,  /Ur  die  geaammte  Bechtaunsa.^  Heidelberg,  1867,  Vol.  17.,  pp.  885-424 ;  Die  Grujtdirrthihner  dea 
TdeaUamue  in  ihrer  EntwkJcelung  von  Kant  bia  ffegel,  in  the  ZeUachr.  f.  ex.  Ph.,  Vol.  I.,  and  other  essays 
in  the  same  periodical ;  Die  theologiairende  Bechta-  und  StaataUhre,  mil  beaonderer  BOckaicM  aitf  die  BecAte- 
emalcAten  StahUy  LeipslG,  1861 ;  Ueber  Schopenhauer^ a  etA,  Atheismue,  Ldps.,  1868. 

Carl  Thomas.  Bpintma  ayat.  pAUoa,  delin^^  KSnigsb.,  1836 ;  /Spinoza  ale  MetapAyelkert  KSnigsberig, 
1840 ;  B^nowCa  IndividucOiamua  und  Pantheiamua^  (bid.^  1848 ;  DU  TAeorie  dee  VerkeArtt  Part  L :  "  Fun- 
damental Notions  of  the  Theory  of  Gktods,"  Berlin,  1841. 

O.  A.  D.  Unterholzncr.  JuriaUache  Abhandlungen^  Munich,  1810.  (The  fourth  of  these  "  Jurlstioal 
EflBayBC  develope  the  philosophical  principles  of  a  penal  system  with  spedal  referenooto  Herbarfs  practiaal 
pfailosophy.) 

Theodor  Vogt    Form  und  GeAaU  in  der  JBatheUk^  Vienna,  1865. 

Wilh.  Fridolin  Volkmaxm.  Orundriaa  der  PaycAologie  vom  Standpunkte  dea  pAUoa.  BeaUamue  aua  und 
nach  ffenetiacAer  MetAode,  Ht^e,  1866 ;  Die  Orunda  age  der  ArlatoteliacAen  PaycAologie^  from  the  Transao- 
tiona  of  the  Imper.  Bohem.  Bcientiflc  Assoc.,  Berics  V.,  VoL  10,  Prague,  1858 ;  Ueber  die  Principien  u, 
Methoden  der  PaycAol.^  in  ZeitacAr.f.  ex.  PA.,  II.,  1861,  pp.  88-71.  [Volkmann's  **  Outlines  of  Ptorchology" 
are  commended  for  the  account  of  p^chological  literature  which  they  contain,  among  other  things. — Dr.] 

J.  H.  W.  Waitz.    Die  HaupUehren  der  Logik,  Erfurt,  1840. 

Theodor  Waits.  Orundlegung  der  PaycAologie,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1846 ;  LeArbuch  der  PaycAologie 
€iia  ITaturufiaaenacAc^  Brunswick,  1849;  AUgemeina  Pddagogtk,  ibid.,  185S ;  Der  Stand  der  Parteien  axtf 
dem  Gebiete  der  PaycAologie,  in  the  Allg,  MonataacAr.  f.  Wise.  u.  Zdu.,  Brunswick,  Cot.  and  Nov. ,  1852,  and 
Ang^«tt  1868.  AntAropologte  der  Naiurvotker,  Loipdc,  1869  scq  (continued  on  the  basis  of  the  author's 
MBS.,  by  G.  Ctorland).  [Introduction  to  AntArcpology,  translated  from  the  Crermon  of  T.  Waitz  by  J.  F. 
ColUngwood,  London,  1808.— 3V.] 

W.  Wehrenpfennig.  Die  VeracAiedenheit  der  &AiacAen  Principien  bet  den  HeUenen  und  iAre  JBrkld- 
rungagrflnde.  Programme  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  1856. 

Thcod.  Wittstein.  Neue  SeAandlung  dea  math.-paycAol.  Probleme  von  der  Betoegung  einfacAer  Vor- 
aieUungen,  welcAe  nach  einander  in  die  Seele  eintrete7^,  Hannover,  1845 ;  Zur  Orundlegung  der  matA.  Pay- 
cAologie, in  the  ZeUacAr.  /Ur  exacte  PAUoa.,  YU.,  1869,  pp.  841-868.  Wittstein's  hypothefis  in  regard  to  the 
mntnai  arrest  of  Ideas,  is  that,  if  two  ideas,  a  and  b,  arc  completdy  opposed  to  each  other,  the  part  of  a  which 

will  be  arrested,  is  expressed  by  — --7,  and  the  part  of  6  which  is  arrested  is  expressed  by  -^ ,  so  that  there 

a+o  a+ft 

remains  of  a  only  — X— -H^,  and  of  b  only  —      .  ~" — ;  accordingly,  of  two  ideas  completely  opposed  to 

a-x-b  a-f-ft 

each  other  (and  so  also  of  two  which  are  but  partially  opposed),  the  stronger  may  completely  drlvo  the  weaker 

out  from  oonscUrasness ;  in  the  case  of  complete  opposition,  the  "  threshold  value"  for  the  weaker  idea  (6)  is 

XoCVe"— l)  =  a.0.6ia 

Ernst  Friedr.  Wyneken.  Daa  ITaturgeaeis  der  Seele,  Oder  JTerbart  und  ScAopenhauer,  eine  SyntAeae 
(Inaag.  Dissert,  at  GKittingen),  Hannover,  1869. 

Toisoon  ZiUor.  Ud>er  die  von  PucAta  der  DarateUung  dea  romiacAen  SecAta  tu  Orunde  gelegten  recAta- 
philoaopAiacAen  AnaicAten,  Leipeic,  1858;  EinleUung  in  die  allgemetne  Pddagogtk,  Lclpsic,  1856;  Dis 
Regterung  der  ^Tinder,  Lelpsic,  1807 ;  Orundleffung  aur  Lehre  vom  eratehenden  UnterricAt^  Loipsic,  1865 ; 
HerbarCache  BeHquien,  ib.,  1871. 

Bob.  Zlmmermann.  LeibnUa''a  Monadologie^  German  translation,  with  an  essay  on  L.'s  and  Hcrbart's 
theories  of  oxteznal  proocssos,  Vleima,  1847 ;  Leibnia  und  Herbaria  eine  Vergleichung  ihrer  Monadologien, 
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Vlenaai  1819;  aa  aittoto  on  Bobuio^s  SdeDdflo  Ohanuster  imil  phfloa.  importanoe,  in  the  Bflporta  of  the 
Tieniui  Academy  of  Bdenoea,  phi]08.-hlflt.  aection,  Oct^  1819 ;  on  Some  Logical  Defocta  in  Splnoaa^s  Ethia, 
fMcf.,  Oct,  1860,  and  April,  1861;  on  Oar>Hnal  KiooianB  Caaanns  as  a  Forenmner  of  Leibnitz,  OkLt 
April,  1863;  on  Leibnlts'a  Oonoeptoaliam,  IbkL,  April,  1864;  <m  Leibniti  and  Leeaing,  a  Btndy,  OftL,  Hay, 
1866;  Dm  Beehtaprinc^  ftel  LeOmita,  Vienna,  1863;  Utberdu  TragiKht  und  au  Troaddie^  Md^  1866; 
Gaachichte  der  jBsiAeWb  ait  phOoaopMtchar  Wi8$eruckqft,  iMd.,  1868;  Schiller  ala  Denter^  ein  Vortng 
mr  Feier  aatnet  IWJMrlgen  OdburtUagM,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Imp.  Bohem.  Sdentlf.  As>o&,  Series  V., 
YoL  IL,  Prague,  1869;  JPhilotophttcAe  IfopOdeuttk,  YIenna,  1863,  8d  ed^  1897  (oootaining  Fkotegomena, 
Logic,  Empirical  Psychology,  and  Intsrodnctloa  to  Philoaophy) ;  PkUo$opkie  vnd  BrfMnrng^  ebie  Antrttu. 
rede,  Vienna,  1861 ;  AUi/emetne  jSathetOt  ale  FormwtuensiAttft,  Vienna,  1866  (goes  with  tb»  Geeck,  dor 
JStth^  mider  the  omnmon  title  of  ^athetot,  the  foimer  being  the  "  MrtnriocKadtkal  **  and  the  latter  the 
"systematica  part).  ^ 

Upon  the  basis  of  logical  and  metaphydoal  qiwonlatlons  aUn  to  those  of  Herbart,  A.  Bpir  has  developed 
a  doctrine  resembling  that  of  Pazmenides,  in  Die  Wahrheli^  Loipa.,  1807;  Andeutunoen  sw  Mtum  wtder- 
0pruclkak>t«n Denken^  A.,  1868;  ForaekMna  naeh  der  Qewiat/iM  in der  Brkmntmaa dtr  IFirtttcUett,  <UdL, 
1868 ;  JTunM  DaratsUung  der  OrusutaQife  etner  sMloaopJUacken  Anackammgaweiaef  <MdL,  1869 ;  Er5rt» 
etnerphiloa.  ehrundeltuicJUt  ibid.,  1868 ;  Klettte  Schri/len,  <&.,  1870. 

■ 

The  doctrine  of  Hermaim  Iiotoe  is  similar  to  that  of  Herhart»  and  stOl  more  ao  to 
the  philoeophy  of  Leibnitz,  although  Lotse  justly  protests  against  being  tenned  a  Her- 
bartian,  since  he  aoooonts  for  the  possibility  of  the  oo-exiBtenoe  and  the  phenomenal 
interaction  of  the  nnmeroos  essences  (monads)  by  reference  to  the  neoessaiy  nnit^  of  a 
substantial  cause  of  the  world,  to  the  aotlnty  of  an  original,  essential  unity  in  all  real 
things.  The  Infinite,  says  Lotze,  is  the  One  Power,  which  has  given  itself,  in  the  whole 
world  of  spirits,  numbedess  accordant  modes  of  existence.  All  monads  are  bat  modifi- 
catioDB  of  the  Absolute.  Mechanism  is  the  form  of  finite  existence,  the  form  which  the 
one  real  eaBence  gives  to  itself. 

Lotao.  MetajAvatk,  Leipeic,  1841 :  Alio,  Paiholooie  und  Therapti  cOa  meektaUacke  lfahmo4aaanaBkttfitm^ 
(Md,,  1843;  UOter  HerUxrCa  OnMogie,  in  nchte*s  Z^iUachr,  /.  PhU^  YoL  XL,  TOb.,  1843,  pp^  808-384 ; 
LooOc,  Leipsic,  1843 ;  AUg,  PhjfatologU  daa  kSrperUchen  LAena,  Leipeio,  18S1 ;  JTedlclniscAe  Pa^dtologie 
Oder  Phyatologie  der  Seele,  iMtf.,  1868 ;  cf.  Lotse's  article  on  the  Vital  Force,  in  Wagner^  Dictionaiy  of  Fhyri- 
ology ;  StreUachriften,  Ldpslc,  1897;  MUtroitoamua,  Fdeen  mr  Natmrgea<MchtB und  OeadUekie dar  Mameek- 
heti,  8  Tola^  IMd^  1886-64,  YoL  L,  Sd  cd.,  1868  aeq. ;  0sec*.  der  JSatkeUk  In  I>euiackkmd  (Hiafeocy  of  M^Oka- 
tics  in  Germany,  fonna  a  part  of  the  "  History  of  the  Sdenoes  in  Germany"  [written  by  Tariooa  German 
seholara,  and  published  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Bavaria;  Dorner's  "Histocy  of  Protestant 
Theology"  forms  a  part  of  this  series.— 2V.]),  Monich,  186& 

[Rudolph  Hermann  Lotze  was  bom  Hay  21,  1817,  at  Bantzen,  in  Sazofiy.  At  the 
University  in  Leipsio  he  studied  medicine  and  philosophy,  graduated  in  both  depart- 
ments in  1888,  and  qualified  as  a  Doeent  or  private  university  lecturer,  also  in  both 
departments,  in  18S9.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinaritu  of  philoeo- 
phy at  Leipsic,  whence  in  1844  he  followed  a  call  to  Gottingen,  as  professor  ortUnariuM. 
The  wide  range  of  his  information  in  physical  (espedally  in  physiological)  science,  and 
his  familiarity  with  metaphysical  speculation,  the  independence  and  discretion  of  hia 
own  philosophical  investigations — a  discretion  which,  but  for  its  foundation  in  know- 
ledge, might  well  be  termed  skepticism — and  the  brilliancy  of  his  slyle  as  an  author 
and  lecturer,  have  combined  to  secure  him  a  high  eminence  among  living  G(erman 
thinkers.  The  following  account  of  some  of  his  principal  works  is  translated  from  Erd- 
mannas  *'  Gompend  of  the  Histozy  of  Philosophy  " : — 

'*  PediapB  the  fact  that  Lotze,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Metaphysiky  had  defined  sensa- 
tions as  acts  of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  soul  in  response  to  "interferences,** 
constituted  the  prime  occasion  of  his  being  reckoned  as  an  Herbartian,  notwithstanding 
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fihe  constant  polemic  wiudh.  he  carried  on,  in  this  book,  against  Herbart,  and  of  the 
persistence  of  many  in  so  r^farding  him,  even  after  the  publication  in  Fichte's  Zeit- 
achrift  of  his  criticism  of  Herbart^s  Ontology.  At  last*  therefore,  in  his  StreiUehriften 
[entes  Heft :  Reply  to  FichteJ  he  ezpresssly  requested  that  he  be  not  classed  as  an  Her- 
bartian,  and  went  on  to  define,  with  equal  openness  and  correctness,  his  attitude  with 
reference  to  other  philosophical  stand-points  than  his  own.  He  here  explains  that  it 
was  a  lively  inclination  toward  poetry  and  art  which  first  moved  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  cause  he  felt  himself  more  drawn 
toward  the  great  circle  of  philosophical  views,  which  had  rather  been  developed  into  a 
characteristic  expression  of  general  culture  than  into  a  completed  ^stem,  by  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  But  the  most  decisive  influence,  he  adds,  was  exerted  upon 
him,  in  this  connection,  by  Weisse,  to  whom  he  owed  it  that  he  was  so  instructed  with 
xeg^ard  to  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  and  so  confirmed  in  the  same,  that  he  has  never  felt 
the  existence  of  any  occasion  without,  nor  any  impulse  within,  himself  to  abandon 
them.  The  study  of  medicine,  he  continues,  led  him  to  feel  the  necessity  to  the  phi* 
loflopher  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  sdenoe,  and  to  perceive  the  complete  untenableness 
of  the  Hegelian  doctrines.  It  was  to  this  knowledge,  or,  briefly,  to  lus  knowledge  of 
physics,  and  not  to  tho  preponderating  influences  of  Herbart*s  philosophy,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  realism,  his  doctrine  of  simple  beings,  his  perception  of  the  fact  that 
causality  implies  always  a  plurality  of  causes,  eta  If  any  one  philosopher  must 
be  named  as  the  one  who  goided  him  to  these  results,  then  he  would  say  that  it  was 
Leibnitz,  with  lus  world  of  monads,  who  rendered  him  this  service,  rather  than  Her- 
bart, for  whom  he  feels  an  unconquerable  antipathy.  We  shall  scarcely  be  in  error  if 
we  reckon  as  among  those  beliefs  which  at  an  early  epoch  in  Lotze's  career  became 
immovably  established  in  his  mind,  a^d  as  indeed  that  one  in  which  they  all  culminate, 
the  belief,  which  in  this  same  StreUtchrift  Lotze  designates  as  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine, and  as  akin  to  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Fichte— namely,  that  the  sufficient 
ground  for  all  being  and  for  all  that  takes  place  in  the  universe  is  found  in  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  or  that  the  world  of  worths  [goods]  is  the  key  to  the  world  of  forms. 
Only  he  would  not,  with  the  elder  Fichte,  restrict  the  Idea  of  the  Good  to  the  province 
of  action ;  on  the  contrary,  the  quiet  beatitude  of  the  beautiful,  the  saorednees  of  pas* 
sionless  and  reposeful  mental  states  belong,  according  to  Lotze,  no  less  to  that  ideal 
world  which  awaits  and  demands  realization,  and  to  which  all  the  busy  haste  of  action 
is  related  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Hence,  Lotze  terms  his  philosophy,  in  this 
regard,  by  turns  ideal,  ethical,  and  SBsthetic.  In  conformity  with  this  fundamental 
view  of  his,  also,  he  is  enabled  in  his  Metaphysik  to  define  his  stand-point  as  that  of 
teleological  idealism,  and  to  say  that  metaphysics  has  Its  beginning  not  in  itself,  but  in 
ethics.  In  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  in  the  midst  of  all  his  subsequent  ones  has 
been  too  much  forgotten,  Lotze  institutes  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  true  being. 
Such  investigation,  he  argues,  is  necessary,  because  as  man's  ideas  change  and  he 
advances  in  culture,  his  views  as  to  what  it  is  that  possesses  true  being  also  change. 
The  investigation  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  being,  or  ontology.  Here  the  conceptions  of  being  and  of  essence  are  successively 
discussed,  and  then  the  connection  of  things  (through  relations  of  adaptation)  is  treated 
of,  the  result  of  the  whole  discuBsion  being  expressed  in  the  affirmation  that  that  alone 
is  truly  real  which  is  intended  and  is  required  by  the  idea  of  the  good  to  be  real.  The 
three  prinoipal  conceptions  resulting  from  the  investigation  at  this  point  are  the  con- 
ceptions of  ground  or  reason,  cause,  and  end.  With  them  correspond,  respectively 
(according  to  Lotze),  the  stand-points  of  Spinoza  (Hegel),  of  Herbart,  and  of  the  phi- 
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ioiophy  of  nature ;  and  the  defect  of  each  of  these  stand-pointB  oonaists  in  its  nairov- 
nesB,  in  that  neither  of  them  permits  more  than  one  of  the  oonoeptionB  just  mentioned 
to  be  considered,  and  either  neglects  or  denies  the  Talidity  of  the  other  two.    By  far 
the  most  difficult  part  of  Lotse^s  Metaphysik  is  the  second,  which  treats  of  phenome- 
nality.    Here,  as  constantly  afterwards,  he  wains  the  reader  against  forgetting  that 
phenomenality,  appearance,  implies  not  only  a  something  which  appears,  bnt  also  a 
being  to  whom  it  appears,  so  that  the  forms  of  phenomenality,  or  the  cosmological 
forms,  are  nothing  but  the  means  through  which  the  ontdogical  forms,  and  therefore, 
in  the  last  resort,  whaterer  may  be  an  end  (intended),  may  be  made  visible.    They  are 
therefore  objectiye  appearances,  without  which  the  connection  of,  or  (in  other  words) 
the  teleological  process  in  things  conld  not  be  sensibly  perceived.    Since  these  forms, 
corresponding  with  tho  three  fundamental  conceptions  of  ontology,  are  in  part  pure 
(mathematical),  in  part  reflected  (empirical),  and  in  part  transcendental,  it  follows 
that  a  mathematical,  an  empirical,  and  a  epecalatiYe  philosophy  of  nature  axe  all  con- 
oeiyable.    Temporality  (fromivhich  the  notion  of  time  is  abstiaoted),  spatiality,  and 
motion  are  pure  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  while  matter  and  force  (in  the  physical 
sense)  are  reflected  forma    Matter  and  f oroe  are  illusions,  which  are  produced  through 
certain  configurations  in  the  sphere  of  appearance,  but  they  are  also  abbreviations 
[symbols]  which  the  physicist  has  a  right  to  employ.  Among  the  transcendental  forms 
of  sensible  intuition,  that  which  includes  all  the  rest  is  termed  mechanism,  or  the 
system  of  all  mechanical  processes ;  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remarked  that  Lotse 
here  maJces  no  distinction  between  Mechanism  and  Ghemism,  but  includes  under  the 
former  expression  all  regular  causal  connection,  so  that  he  has  nothing  to  expose  to 
mechanism  but  teleological  connection.    Here,  already,  he  expreases  bimsftlf  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  separation  of  the  mechanical  from  the  organic,  and  demands  that  aU  organic 
processes  be  mechanically  explained,  that  a  physical  physiology  be  built  up.     The 
beginning  or  first  disposition  of  organic  existence  will,  adds  Lotze,  it  is  true,  scarcely 
be  found  thus  explicable ;  but  in  r^^ard  to  this  subject  no  knowledge  is  possible ;  we 
can  only  affirm  that  in  an  organism  once  existing  everything  proceeds  mechanically, 
i,  «.,  according  to  physical  law.    The  hist  question  of  cosmology—what  must  be  the 
nature  of  a  being,  able  to  convert  the  objectively  external  and  its  action  into  an  inter- 
uaI  quality  (sensation)  f —introduces  the  third  part  of  the  Metaphysics,  which  treata  of 
the  plurality  in  cognition.    Here  the  subjective  nature  of  the  categories,  their  implication 
to  the  objective,  and  finally  the  deduction  of  the  categories  axe  discussed.     The  princi- 
pal point  to  be  noticed  here  ia  that  Lotse  objects  to  the  oouxse  of  those  who  b^in  with 
the  UBu^l  dualistio  distinction  between  what  really  (objectively)  takes  place  and  the 
act  by  which  it  is  known— from  which  the  result  naturally  arrived  at  is  that  the  wodd 
of  reality  is  quite  different  from  the  world  as  we  know  it,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  regard  the  real  as  subject  to  categories  contained  potentially  in  the  human  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  affirms  Lotse,  the  process  of  knowing  is  itself  a  part  of  that  which 
takes  place  and  is  known ;  it  is  only  when  the  vibrations  of  ether  have  been  trans- 
formed by  us  into  colors,  that  we  have  the  (whole)  real  object ;  hence  the  inquixy 
respecting  that  which  the  knowing  soul  adds  to  the  affections  coming  to  it  from  with- 
out, t  e.j  the  critique  of  the  reason,  must  not  precede,  but  form  a  part  of  metaphysioB. 
Since  what  is  termed  the  objective  is  but  one  part  of  the  realm  of  reality,  it  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  categories,  as  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  which  is 
occupied  with  being  has  underiying  it  the  same  relations  as  being  itself.    Just  as  the 
ultimate  reason  (ground)  of  the  concurrence  of  causes  (of  causa  and  eoncatua,  according 
to  the  older  metaphysics)  to  the  production  of  an  effect  is  contained  in  the  end  (pox- 
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pOBe)  of  the  elf  ect,  so  the  tiltimate  explanation  of  the  hannony  between  the  knowing 
sahject  and  the  known  existenoe  (the  seeing  eye  and  the  Tibrations  of  ether)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sopreme  end  of  things  and  in  Him  who  proposed  it,  and  the  highest  work 
of  specolation  would  be  aocomplished— and  only  then  would  it  be  accomplished — if 
everything  could  be  exhibited  as  the  realization  of  divine  purposes,  or  could  be  deduced 
from  the  absolute.  The  modem  idealism,  continues  Lotze,  of  Sohelling  and  Hegel 
attempted  this ;  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  attempt  lay  in  the  fact  that 
more  was  aimed  at  than  human  force  can  accomplish ;  a  soffloient  and  certain  reason, 
however,  is  found  in  the  oiroamstance  that  they  so  despised  mechanism,  t.  «.,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  immanent  regolarity  (uniformity  according  to  law)  of  the  interactions 
of  forces,  through  which  alone  any  real  action  is  possible,  that  they  at  last  asserted 
what  was  physically  impossible,  because  it  seemed  idealistically  desirable.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  laws  and  connections  of  things  is  repeatedly  dedased  l^  Lotze 
to  oonstitute  the  subordinate  side  of  phUosophical  inquiry.  Indeed,  in  his  BtreUschrift 
against  Fiohte  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  oontrast  such  investigation  with  philosophy  as 
its  opposite  and,  accordingly,  to  designate  as  non-philosophical  those  works  of  his  in 
which  he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  body  and  soul  me- 
chanically, or  seeking  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  physical  and  (diemical  laws 
known  to  us  will  snffice— without  resorting  to  the  hyi>otheBis  of  a  vital  force  distinct 
from  the  soul,  or  of  a  sux>erior  power,  working  in  view  of  ends — ^to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  healthy  and  of  diseased  life.  But  in  this  judgm^t  of  these  works  he  is 
wrong.  For  not  only,  as  he  mentions  with  just  satisfaction,  has  he  exerted  a  perma- 
nent influence  apiong  physiologists ;  psychologists  as  well  have  felt  themselves  materi- 
ally aided  by  these  works.  The  works  alluded  to  are  the  work  on  Pathology,  the 
article  on  Life  and  Vital  Force,  his  Physiology,  and  his  Medical  Pi^chology." 

<<Ixi  the  Pathology  Lotze  seeks  to  show  that  the  processes  observable  in  the  living 
body  are  not  distinguished  from  the  physical  processes  of  inanimate  nature  l^  any 
fundamental  difference  in  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  forces  at  work, 
but  by  the  arrangement  of  the  points  of  attack  which  are  presented  to  these  forces, 
and  upon  which  here,  as  universally,  the  shape  of  the  final  result  depends.  In  the 
first  book  the  ground  is  taken  that  by  the  'vital  force'  we  are  not  to  understand  a 
distinct  force,  but  rather  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  numerous  partial  forces,  acting 
under  given  conditions.*'  ....*'  He  shows  physiologists  and  peychologistB  how  many 
links  in  their  duuns  of  ratiocination  are  yet  wanting,  and  how  many  possibilities  are 
not  excluded  from  their  reasonings,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  confess  that  many  con- 
siderations have  not  yet  been  suffloientiy  taken  into  aocoont.  Perhaps  this  r^tive  ab- 
sence of  dogmatic  statement  in  his  investigations  is  the  reason  why  a  man  with  whom, 
in  point  of  profundity,  at  least  no  one  among  the  living  philosophers  of  Germany  but 
Weiase  [ob.  1866. — TV.],  and  in  point  of  sharpness  of  discrimination  certainly  no  one 
but  George  can  vie,  and  who  is  also  so  far  superior  to  both  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
rhetorical  style  and  of  his  oral  delivery,  has  founded  neither  among  his  readers  nor 
among  his  auditors  a  school.  He  is  perhaps  too  much  an  academician,  and  too  Uttie  a 
professor,  to  have  a  sdhooL" 

In  the  Oeneral  FhyHdogy^  says  Erdmann,  Lotze  shows— in  opposition  to  many  who 
had  employed  his  previous  works  to  confirm  their  position,  that  science  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  all  vital  phenomena  are  simply 
physical  and  chemical  processes  of  a  very  simple  nature — ^that  this  position  is  in- 
correct 

*' III  the  PiUh/Qlogy^  as  well  as  in  the  PhyMogy^  Lotze  had  repeatedly  intimated 
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ihat  the  animal  and  hmnan  cnganismB  were  oonstraoted  as  if  with  a  ^iew  to  their 
oeiving  impulses  from  a  soul  connected  with  the  oiganism.  These  intimations,  which 
had  been  neglected  especially  by  those  who  cited  Lotze*s  writings  in  the  interests  of 
materialism,  are  supplemented  bj  a  full  development  in  Lotse's  MedieeU  PsffehaHogg^ 
which  is  a  physiology  of  spiritual  life  in  disfcmotion  from  the  physiology  of  the  body. 
Like  all  the  works  of  Lotze,  it  is  diyided  into  three  books,  of  which  the  first  treats  of 
the  general,  fundamental  conceptions  of  physiological  pefychdogy,  the  first  chapter 
being  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  with  constant  ontical  ref  er> 
ence  to  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  various  eystems  of 
identity.  In  opposition  to  the  former,  it  is  shown  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  soul  is  by  no  means  to  bo  identified  with  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
vital  force — the  arguments  against  which  latter  are  here  summarised  and  expressed 
with  more  precision  than  in  Lotze*s  previous  works — ^but  that  the  fact  of  the  unity  ol 
consciousness  renders  necessary  the  former  hyi>othesis  as  the  only  means  of  acooont- 
ing  for  this  unity.  In  opposition  to  tho  systems  of  identity,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
combining  of  ideal  and  real  attributes  in  one  substance  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  demand  for  real  unity.  To  both  materialism  and  the  (systems  of  identity  the  stand- 
point of  spiritualism  [in  the  philosophical  use  of  this  term]  is  opposed  as  the  true  one, 
from  which  that,  which  materialism  regards  as  most  solid  and  certain,  viz.,  matter, 
appears  as  unreal.  What  we  know  to  exist,  namely,  is  not  matter,  but  numerous 
attributes  which  may  be  expressed  collectively  under  the  name  of  materiality.  With 
regard  to  a  large  number  of  these  attributes,  viz.,  the  qualitative  attributes,  physicistB 
themselves  confess  that  they  are  simply  relations  (to  us) ;  as  for  the  rest  (extensian, 
impenetrability)  etc.);  it  can  be  shown,  that  they  maybe  very  satisfactorily  explained 
as  relations  of  simple,  unextended  beings  [Wesen\.  11  now  we  also  bear  in  mind  that 
our  own  internal  states,  our  feelings,  etc.,  are  absolutely  certain  and  directly  obvioup 
to  us,  and  that  an  ideal  interest  will  scarcely  feel  satisfied  with  the  view  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  all  beings  are  nothing  for  themselves  and  exist  solely  for  others,  the 
only  tenable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  which  admits  only  the  existence  of  spiritual 
monads.  If  from  the  internal  states  of  such  monads  we  could  deduce  the  relatioDS 
which  produce  for  us  the  phenomenon  of  impenetrability,  eta,  peychology  would  be 
the  foundation,  or  rather  the  whole,  of  philosophy.  But  the  case  is  not  as  thus  sup- 
posed ;  and  hence  we  must  assume  for  our  starting-point,  aa  abbreviations  or  symbols 
of  that  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deduce  from  principles,  our  material 
existence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  psychical  existence  on  the  other,  as  co-ordinate 
facts,  or^  in  other  words,  we  must  begin  \sj  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  bo4j 
and  BOuL  Hence  we  must  first  consider  the  physioo-p^chical  mechanism,  and  thn 
constitutes  the  subject  of  Lotze^s  second  chapter.  The  principal  point  of  importance 
in  this  connection  is  the  assertion  of  Lotze,  that  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body  is  in 
no  sense  more  incomprehensible  than  that  of  one  wheel  of  a  machine  upon  another, 
nor,  indeed,  less  so ;  for  Juno  motion  is  communicated,  and  henio  the  separate  parts  of 
the  wheel  cohere,  we  also  do  not  know ;  the  known  fact  is  simply,  in  each  case,  that  a 
phenomenon  iq  the  one  object  or  part  depends  upon  a  process  in  the  other.  Hence 
Lotze  not  xmwillingly  terms  his  point  of  view  the  occasionalistic,  but  gives  his  readers 
to  understand  that  the  spidtnalistic  doctrine,  characterized  above,  is  better  adapted 
for  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration  than  any  other : 
souls  or  spirits,  immateriid  or  ideal  substances,  might  as  easily  exert  an  influence  upon 
what  is  material,  as  imponderables  upon  ponderable  elements,  even  if  the  elements  of 
the  material  world  were  of  an  essentially  difit erent  nature  from  those  of  the  spiritnal 
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vroAd ;  ihe  dii&oiiliy  is,  of  ooniae,  Ml  leafi  for  those  .who  aooept  the  above-mentioned 
spiiitoaliBtic  theoiy.    After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  bodily  affections  are 
necessazy  for  the  soul,  in  order  that  it  may  convert  them  into  sensations,  and  then  by 
its  own  independent  action  farther  develop  and  elaborate  them,  Lotze  shows  in  detail 
tliat  for  some  of  its  operations  the  sonl  only  needs  a  conductor  (a  nerve-fibre),  for 
others  entire  ozgans,  and  for  still  others  neither  nerve-fibre  nor  organ,  and  affirms, 
finally,  that  the  probable  location  ol  the  soul- is  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is 
i^thont  fibres,  since  it  is  neither  possible  to  find  a  common  point  in  which  all  nervo- 
fibres  meet,  nor  probable  that  the  separate  stimuli  are  conducted  to  the  soul  in  com- 
plete isolation.     (How,  nevertheless,  the  soul  comes  to  have  sensible  intuitions  of 
Bpace,  is  specially  considered  at  a  later  stage  in  the  disoossion.)    The  third  chapter 
treats  of  the  nature  and  the  fortunes  of  the  soul.    The  scale  of  animated  ezistence  is 
bere  extended  farther  downward  than  is  done  by  Fechner,  it  being  asserted  by  Lotse 
tliat  even  the  elements  of  the  material  realm  have  feeling.     On  the  other  hand, 
Fechner's  doctxine  of  the  ezistence  of  souls  in  the  celestial  bodies  is  difiputed,  the 
theories  of  Herbart  and  Hegel  are  criticised,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  is 
defined  as  that  of  idealism,  which  teaches  that  eveiything  exists  because— and  only 
because — it  has  its  necessazy  place  in  the  import  of  an  Idea  expressing  some  phase  of 
the  Good,  which  Idea  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  thing ;  in  view  then  of  this  posi- 
tion, immortality  is  not  on  the  groond  that  they  are  such  substances  as  Herbart  aa- 
snmed  them  to  be — claimed  for  all  souls,  but  only  for  those  which  have  realized  in 
themselves  such  a  degree  of  goodness  [such  an  absolute  or  relative  value  in  the  order 
of  things]  that  they  cannot  be  lost  to  the  whole  to  which  they  belong.    That  moment 
in  the  operation  of  the  natural  forces,  when  the  germ  of  a  physical  organism  is 
developed,  is  also  the  moment  when  the  substantial  ground  of  the  world  produces  a 
Bonl ;  as  tiie  bodily  affection  reacts  on  the  soul  and  occasions  in  it  the  having  a  sensa- 
tion, so  here  the  act  of  generation,  proceeding  from  peychical  impulses,  famishes  a 
RiTniTar  occasion  for  the  action  of  God,  in  whom  every  thing  taJkes  place.    In  the 
second  book,  which  treats  of  the  elements  and  of  the  physiological  mechanism  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  the  soul,  Lotze,  although  not  commending  the  traditional  doc- 
trine  of  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  yet  defends  it  against  the  czitidsms  of 
Herbart,  and  shows  how,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  the  soul  to  produce  sensations, 
in  response  to  nervous  irritations,  and  also  representations,  another  faculty,  not  de- 
rivable from  the  former,  the  faculty  of  having  feelings  of  pleasure  and  dislike,  must 
be  admitted,  and  still  further  the  faculty  of  effort.    The  sunple  sensations,  the  f eeUngs, 
the  motions  and  jiropensities  of  the  soul,  and  finally  its  space-perceptions  are  next 
disccissed.    In  the  discussion  of  the  last  of  these  subjects,  the  most  interesting,  among 
so  many  interesting  points  developed,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
localize  the  objects  of  its  sensations.    At  first,  only  the  impressions  received  are  con- 
ducted toward  the  sensorium  in  a  state  of  isolation ;  finally  they  are  received  into  the 
fibreless  parenchyma  of  the  brain,  within  which  the  sonl  exists  and  moves;  then  by 
the  aid  of  certain  local  marks  or  signs,  which  each  impression  has  assxmied  during 
its  transmission,  it  is  possible,  as  Lotze  further  seeks  to  show,  for  the  soul  to  localize 
the  objects  from  which  the  impressions  were  derived.  ...  In  the  third  book  Lotze 
discusses  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the  sonl  in  its  sound  and  diseased  states, 
treating  first  of  the  states  of  consciousness,  then  of  the  conditions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  p^chical  life,  and  lastiy  of  the  agencies  which  interfere  with  it.     The  most 
prominent  among  the  topics  of  this  book,  aside  from  the  pathological  phenomena 
therein  discussed,  are  consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  sleeping  and  waking,  the 
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flow  of  ideas,  oelf-coiiBcionfiness,  attention,  moods  and  emotioiis,  as  also  their 

tion  npon  the  processes  of  cizcalation,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  instincts,  and  oongeni- 

tol,  indiTidtuJ  talents. 

**  The  fact  that  Jjotze  in  this  work  left  many  of  bis  inTestigatioos  nnoompleted,  on 
the  ground  that  they  belonged  properly  to  a  '  philosophical'  payohology,  was  enoogfa  to 
render  any  one,  who  placed  a  high  estunate  upon  his  importance  as  a  philosoiphery  al- 
most impatient  at  his  long  delay  in  fulfilling  the  promise  made  at  the  end  of  his  Pilys^ 
dhgy^  that  he  would  enter,  in  a  subsequent  work,  at  least  upon  *  the  bounding  province 
between  oesthetics  and  physiology.'    This  promise  he  at  last  fulfilled  in  bis  IBcn^etm- 
mu8^  in  which  he  furmshed  the  public  with  '  an  attempt  at  an  anthropology,  which 
should  seek  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  entire  signiflcanoe  of  human  existence  from 
the  combined  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  individual  life  and  of  the  hjstoiy  of 
the  civilization  of  our  race.'    In  conformity  with  the  intimations  given  in  bis  previous 
works,  Lotze  here  develops  fully  the  opinion  that  the  antagonism  between  the  festhet- 
ioo-religious  and  physical  conceptions  of  nature  rests  on  a  nusanderstanding,  and  that 
it  disappears  when  the  physicist  admits  that  the  creation,  the  origin  of  things,  lies  be* 
yond  his  ken,  and  that  his  science  must  confine  itself  to  the  realm  of  tMngs  acting  and 
reacting  upon  each  other  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  when,  further,  the  reli- 
gious philosopher  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Creator  to  suppose  that  he  should  maintain  towards  the  things  he  has  created  the  rehi- 
tion  simply  of  a  preserver,  i.  d,  that  he  should  respect  the  Jaws  of  their  action,  as  im- 
planted in  them  by  himself,  or,  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  them.     That  in  what 
is  said  in  the  first  volume— of  which  the  first  book  relates  to  the  body,  the  second  to 
the  soxd,  and  the  third  to  life — of  the  conflicting  theories  of  nature,  of  mechanism  in 
nature  generally,  as  also  of  the  mechanism  of  life  in  particular,  of  the  structure  of  the 
animal  body  and  its  preservation,  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  its  nature  and  its  facul- 
ties, of  the  flow  of  ideas,  the  forms  of  knowledge  as  subsisting  upon  relations,  of  the 
feelings,  of  self -consciousness,  and  of  the  will,  as  also,  further,  of  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  the  location  of  the  former,  and  the  interaction  of  both,  of  matenal 
life  and  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  soul— that  in  what  is  said  upon  all  these  topics, 
very  much  should  be  repeated  which  had  been  contained  in  Lotze^s  previous  works, 
was  but  naturaL    Still,  one  who  has  read  those  works  will  never,  upon  coming  to  this 
one,  have  the  feeling  that  this  is  mere  repetition.     In  the  second  volume.  Book  Fourth 
(of  the  whole  work)  treats  of  man,  Book  Fifth  of  the  rational  spirit,  and  Book  Sixth  of 
tiie  '  course  of  the  world.'    The  five  chapters,  into  which  each  of  these  three  Books  is 
divided,  contain  the  development  of  numerous  topics  which  had  been  either  entirely 
omitted  or  only  briefly  suggested  in  Lotze's  earlier  works.    This  statement  is  suffi- 
cientiy  verified  in  the  headings  of  these  chapters,  which  are  as  follows :  *■  Nature  and 
the  Ideas,'  *  Nature  out  of  Chaos '  (in  this  chapter  the  question  is  raised :  why  then 
disorder  must  have  preceded  order?),  *  The  Unity  of  Nature,'  *  Man  and  the  Brute 
Creation,'  ^  Variety  in  the  Human  Species '  (Baces),  *  Spirit  and  Soul^'  ^  The  Human 
Senses,'  *  Language  and  Thought,'  *  Knowledge  and  Truth,'  '  Conscience  and  Morality,' 
*  Influences  of  Fixtemal  Nature,'  ^  The  Ifaturd  of  Man,'  *  Manners  and  Customs,'  ^  Va- 
rieties in  the  External  Life  of  Man,'  '  The  Interior  Life.'    No  reader  will  be  disap- 
pointed who  expects  to  find  here  a  very  rich  treasure-house  of  instruction.  But  let  him 
be  prepared  to  find  much,  which  may  have  appeared  to  him  as  beyond  doubt,  treated 
as  uncertain,  and  in  like  maimer  much,  which  he  had  supposed  to  have  been  proven 
false,  represented  as  at  least  possible.    It  is  this  latter  which  led  thd  materialists,  espe- 
cially, who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  count  Lotzo  amon^  theicown  number,  to  de- 
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nounce  him  aa  an  *  ttpoetate.'    The  third  Tolnine,  like  the  second,  is  divided  into  fifteen 
chaptexa,  each  fiye,  successiTely,  constitnting  one  Book.     The  seventh  Book  treats  of 
liistoiy,  the  eighth  of  progress,  and  the  ninth  of  the  connection  of  things.  -  In  no  part 
of  the  work  will  so  mach  that  is  new  be  found  as  in  this.    At  the  very  beginning,  where 
iJxB  creation  of  man  and,  in  this  connection,  the  constancy  of  natural  development  and 
fche  theozy  of  divine  interference  are  discussed,  Lotze  holds  up  alike  before  the  childish 
fear  of  so-called  believers  and  the  vain-gloiy  which  identifies  weak  hypotheses  vrith 
izrefiagable  knowledge,  an  instrqptlve  mirror.    Extremely  interesting,  further,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  opposite  view  of  Fechner,  is  Lotze^s  nominaUstic  belief, 
which  comes  to  view  where  he  speaks  of  the  education  and  progress  of  humanity. 
8inoe  humanity  is  an  unreal  abetractipn,  the  expressions  education  and  progress  have 
no  sense  exo^t  under  the  supposition  that  individuals  continue  to  exist,  and  become 
oonacious  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  coming 
gfenexations.    In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  operative  forces  in  histoiy,  Lotze 
diaotuses  the  question  of  freedom  or  necessity,  and  points  out  the  hoUowness  of  the 
axguments  which  are  drawn  from  statistical  observations.     The  exleznal  conditions  of 
development  are  considered,  and  in  that  connection  the  question  relative  to  the  unity  of 
ozigin  of  the  human  species  is  ventilated — and  this  in  that  same  spirit  of  a  seeker  after 
flunple  truth,  which  restrains  one  from  all  premature  judgments,  of  which  Lotze  in 
the  eadier  parts  of  his  book  gives  constant  evidence.    Book  Seventh  closes  with  a 
thont^tfol  review  of  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  a  review  whioh  renders  it  sufficiently  ob- 
Yionfl  why  Lotze  speaks  with  such  love  and  reverence  of  Herder,  and  as  the  result  of 
which  Lotze  utters  his  warning  against  the  attempt  to  write  a  philosophy  of  histoiy 
iintil  the  facts  of  histoiy  shall  have  been  more  exactly  ascertained,  especially  those  relat- 
uag  to  the  Oriental  nations.    With  a  review  of  the  course  which  science  has  taken,  the 
eighth  Book  begins.    The  result  arrived  at  is,  that  the  errors  of  modem  idealism,  which 
aasexts  that  thought  and  being  are  identical  and  that  the  essence  of  things  is  thought, 
were  inherited  from  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  in  their  identification  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  placed  the  Logos  over  all  things,  and  thusfoigot  that  which  transcends  all 
reason,  and  must  and  can  therefore  only  be  apprehended,  experienced,  with  the  whole 
spixitaal  nature.    The  discussion  is  then  directed  to  the  subjects  of  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  labor  in  their  various  forms  and  degrees — including  the  modem  idea  of  '  busi- 
ness,' whioh,  says  Lotze,  has  swallowed  up  all  other  interests  and  has  taken  the  place 
of  labor — and  in  their  lights  and  shadows,  after  which  the  subjects  of  the  beautiful  and 
of  art  are  considered.    An  historical  summary  of  sssthetio  ideas  is  given,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  idea  of  the  colossal  is  assigned  to  the  Orient,  the  idea  of  sublimity  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  idea  of  beauty  to  the  Greeks,  elegance  and  dignity  to  the  Romans,  the 
characteristic  and  the  fantastic  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  ingenious  and  critical  to 
modem  times.     In  the  chapter  which  follows,  on  religious  life,  the  cosmological  ele- 
ment is  designated  as  predominant  in  paganism,  and  the  moral  element  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  while  in  the  more  recent  works  of  philosophical  dogmatics  a  returning  pre- 
ponderance of  cosmology  is  detected.     The  reason  why  the  Orient  was  the  cradle  of 
religions  is  found  by  Lotze  in  the  consideration  that  the  Oriental  eye  is  ever  directed  to 
the  Whole,  while  the  Occident  regards  rather  the  Universal.    The  object  of  the  last 
chapter  in  the  eighth  Book  is  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  progress  in  public  life  and 
in  society.    The  topics  treated  of  are  the  *  family,  and  states  founded  on  unity  of  race,*^ 
*  the  empires  of  the  East,'  *■  guardian  despotisms,'  *  the  political  fabric  of  the  Greeks,' 
'  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  law,  in  Rome,' '  the  independent  gloiy  of  society,'  *  ra- 
tional and  historic  right,'  and  'postulates  that  can  or  that  cannot  be  realized.'     Lotze 
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opposes  decidedly  the  apotheosis  of  the  state,  or  the  regarding  of  the  state  ms  an  endk 
itself.    Ko  leas  decided,  however,  is  also  his  opiKwition  to  all  revcdntionista  who  igoan 
existing  rights.    The  last  Book  of  the  entire  work  treats  of  the  '  oonnection  of  tl^igs,' 
and  shows,  by  uniting  all  the  previous  threads  of  the  inyestigatioii,  on  what  basiB  aS  tl» 
inquiries  in  the  book  have  rested.    Katorally,  mnch  that  is  here  said  is  neaxlx  related 
to  what  had  been  set  forth  in  Lotze^s  Metaphyncs,    In  the  first  cfa^ter  the  being  ol 
things  is  considered.    The  gronnd  taken  is  that  all  being  involyes  relation,  and  that 
therefore  absolutely  unrelated  being  is  contradictoiy ;  that  the  relation  of  two  b^oga  to 
each  other  is  not  between,  but  in  them,  since  each  suffers  the  inflaenoe  of  the  other; 
and,  finally,  that  this  interaction  is  only  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a 
tial  unity,  so  existing  in  all  individual  things,  that  their  mutual  actions  and 
may  constitute  'states  of  a  being  [  Wesm],    In  the  second  chapter,  upon  the  mwwmKU> 
and  supersensible  world,  the  theory  of  space  previously  developed  in  the  Metaplkjftia 
—the  theozy  that  space  is  the  form,  not  of  sensible  intuition,  but  of  sensible  intuitions 
^is  developed  minutely  and  compared  with  the  theories  of  Kaot  and  Herbart,  and  it  is 
shown  how  the  place  of  a  thing  in  the  realm  of  sensible  intuition  corresponds  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  intellectual  order,  and  how  its  motion  in  space,  which  we  perceive  with  tiie 
senses,  corresponds  to  its  changes  in  the  same  order.    The  space-form  is  accordingly 
the  form  in  which  relations  and — since  it  is  in  relations  that  being  snbsist8->in  which 
being  appears  to  us.    In  the  third  chapter,  which  is  headed  *  Bealily  and  Spirit,'  the 
grounds  on  which  the  previously-mentioned  doctrine  of  spiritualism  rests,  are  given ; 
the  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  the  demonstration  that  interaction—  or  rather 
inter-possion— is  only  possible  between  beings  which  are  able  to  observe  or  feel  thia 
action  or  passion,  or  between  beings  which  exist  for  themselves  (are  oonsdoos),  and 
that  hence  conscious  beings  or  spirits  are  the  only  real  things  existing.    There  foUowa 
in  the  fourth  chapter  an  inquiry  respecting  the  persomdity  of  God.    Here  the  relation 
between  faith  and  knowledge  is  briefly  discussed,  the  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  criti- 
cised, Fiohte's  arguments  against  the  personality  of  God  are  examined  and  his  and  the 
pantheistic  notion  of  God  criticised,  and  it  is  shown  that  selfhood,  *•  existenoe-for-eelf ' 
[self-consciouBness],  as  such,  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  anon-£^;  only  condi- 
tioned self -consciousness  implies  such  existence.     [Personality,  argues  Lotze,  does  not 
depend  on  the  distinction  of  &me  from  a  not  me;  it  has  its  basis  in  pure  selfhood — in 
being  f or-or-to-self ,  self -consciousness— without  reference  to  that  which  is  not  self ;  the 
personality  of  God,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  distinction  by  Qod  ol 
himself  from  what  is  not  himself,  and  so  his  limitation  or  finiteness ;  on  the  contrary, 
^  perfect  pezsonality  is  to  be  found  only  in  God,  while  in  all  finite  spirits  there  exists 
only  a  weak  imitation  of  personality ;  the  finiteness  of  the  finite  is  not  a  productive 
condition  of  personality,  but  rather  a  hindering  barrier  to  its  perfect  development.* 
MikrokasmuSj  YoL  III.,  p.  576.— 2V.]    The  dosing  chapter  relates  to  God  and  the 
World,  treating  of  the  origin  of  eternal  truths  and  their  relation  to  God,  of  creation 
and  preservation,  of  the  origin  of  reality  and  of  evil,  of  the  good,  of  goods  and  of  love, 
and  lastly  of  the  unity  of  the  three  principles  [i  «.,  of  the  ethical  Ideas,  of  the  forms  of 
really,  and  of  the  eternal  truths]  in  love.    The  modest  reserve  which  characterises  all 
of  Lotze's  writings  appears  in  especial  prominence  near  the  end  of  this  work,  where  he 
indicates  as  the  (probably  unattainable)  end  ef  science  the  development  of  a  stand-point, 
from  which  the  three  questions :  by  what  law  ?  through  what  means  ?  and  to  what 
end  ?  would  find  their  satisfactory  answer  in  the  answer  to  the  last — a  stand-point  from 
which  at  once  the  laws  according  to  which,  the  forces  through  which,  and  the  ends 
for  the  sake  of  which  things  exist,  should  be  known,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
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ihiiig,  from  which  it  ahould  be  eTident  that  in  the  realization  and  operation  of  mathe- 
mftthi^M^  and  meohanical  laws  ethioal  lequirements  were  at  once  eatiafied.  The  Bom  of 
his  opinions  is  expressed  by  Lotze  at  the  end  of  this  [the  ninth]  Book,  where  the  uni- 
-versal  is  described  as  eveiywhere  inferior  to  the  particular,  the  species  to  the  indiyid- 
ual,  and  the  contents  of  the  realm  of  true  reality  are  restricted  to  the  living,  personal 
spirit  of  God  and  the  world  of  personal  spirits,  which  He  has  created.  Any  one  who  has 
read  attentively  Lotze^s  Mikrokosmus  will  consider  him  too  modest  in  what  he  says  of 
It  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  Book  [his  object,  he  here  says,  is  less  to  convioce  the 
reader  of  the  truth  of  a  Efystem  than  to  place  himself  in  a  pezsonal  relation  to  the  reader, 
as  one  who,  without  assumiTig  to  arrive  at  folly-demonstrated  results,  nevertheless  finds 
in  reflection  and  in  conversation  upon  fundamental  problems  the  noblest  occupation  of 
human  life. — 2V.J,  and  will,  notwithstandixig  Lotze's  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
assign  to  each  philosopher  a  place  in  the  histozy  of  the  development  of  philosophy, 
surely  assign  to  him  such  a  place,  and  that,  too,  by  no  means  one  of  the  lowest.  That 
our  presentation  of  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  ends  with  him,  shows  how  high  we  esti- 
mate his  rank  as  a  philosopher.^'  Erdmann,  Qrundrm  der  GeacJUchte  der  PkHo^ophiej 
Vol.  IL,  §  347,  11-13.— 2>.] 

On  the  writings  of  Lotzo  and  espedaOy  upon  the  doctrines  of  his  Mlkrokosmua  are  founded  the  philo- 
flophlcal  postulates  of  Wilh.  HoIlenbeig"s  Zur  JUUgion  UTid  CuUur:  Vortrdge  una  Aitf$iUae  (Elberfdd,  1887), 
and  of  his  Logfk^  PsffcAologie  una  SOUk  ala  phOoa.  Propddeuttk  (Elbcrfeld,  1860).  Hcnnann  Langonbeck 
■Jbo  (see  abore,  { 122,  TJt.}  follows liOtze  and  in  part  Eant^  in  Daa  Geiatige  in  Mtnem  enten  UntencHted  vwn 
Pkytischen  tm  engeren  Siime  (Berlin,  1868). 

Akin  to  the  .fisthcticfi  of  Herbart  is  that  of  Ad.  Zcising  (Ae8theti6ch6  Forschungen^  Frankfort,  1S55> 
Zeising  finds  in  the  aoKsUIed  "golden  diyiidon,^  the  division  of  a  line  (  =  1 )  into  two  sach  parts  (a  and  b) 
thata:b::fr:l  (whereas^  [8— VS]  and  b=:3^  LV6— !])«  an  eesthetio  signlflcance,  in  that  it  fomiiihea 
the  most  perfect  mean  between  absolute  equality  (1 : 1)  and  absolute  diversity  (1 : 0),  or  between  expression- 
Ices  Bymmetry  and  proportionless  expression,  or  between  rigid  rcg^nlarity  and  unregulated  freedom.— F.  A. 
von  Hartaon,  in  his  attempt  at  a  critical  reformation  of  Herbart's  philosophy,  assumes  ground  not  far  re- 
moved from  that  on  which  Herbart*s  doctrine  rests.  His  works  are :  Method  der  vHss.  DartUUung^  Halle, 
1S68 ;  OrundUgung  wm  Aesthetik^  Moral  una  liTrzUhung^  ibid.,  1860 ;  UtUemKhungm  Ober  PaychfOogte, 
md^  1869 ;  Untereuchungen  Uber  LogOCj  Ibid^  1869 ;  GrumbUge  der  WIsaenaeliqft  dea  OWcka,  SaUe,  1869. 

The  Spinozistic-Eantian  idea  that  soul  and  body  are  but  two  different  modes  of 
the  appearance  of  one  real  subject  (according,  namely,  as  it  is  apprehended  from 
without  or  from  within,  through*  the  senses  or  through  self -consciousness),  is  combined 
with  a  doctrine  of  atomism,  in  which  the  author  incUnes  toward  the  conception  of 
each  atom  as  a  spaceless  or  punctual  essence,  but  not  limiting  the  **  soul  *'  to  a  single 
atom,  and  with  the  doctrine  that  the  various  celestial  bodies,  as  well  as  the  universe, 
have  souls,  by  Gustav  Theodor  Fedmer,  physicist  and  philosopher.  Fechner  de-. 
cidedly  rejects  Hegelianism,  which  he  regards  as  "  iu  a  certain  sense  the  art  of  unlearn- 
ing how  to  reason  correctly."  In  his  Psychaphysics  Fechner  teaches  how  to  measure 
the  intensities  of  sensations  by  reference  to  the  force  of  the  stimuli,  which  force  can 
be  physically  measured,  on  the  basis  of  what  he  terms  "Weber's  law  "  (but  which  may 
be  more  correctly  termed  Fechner's  law).  Before  Fechner's  time,  Daniel  Bemouilli, 
in  his  essay  Dc  mensura  sortis  (Acad.,  Petersburg,  1738),  and  Laplace  (who  had 
made  use  of  the  expressions  ^''fortune  physique^''  and  ^^ fortune  morale'''')  had  taught 
that  the  increase  of  satisfaction  through  outward  gain  (at  least  within  certain  limits) 
was  in  proportion,  circumstances  in  other  respects  being  like,  to  the  relation  of  this 
gain  to  the  previous  possession,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  possession  increased  in  a 
geometiical  progression,  the  satisfaction  would  increase  in  an  arithmetical  progression 
(or  according  to  a  logarithmic  proi^ortion) ;  analogous  results  had  been  arrived  at  by 

CI 
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Enler,  with  reference  to  the  peroeptions  of  intch  in  tone  and  the  conresponcling  nnxB- 
beiB  of  YibrationB,  while  Deleasenne,  in  the  BecueU  dM  traeauz  de  la  906.  de  LiBe  (1887) 
and  in  Fechnefs  Bepertorium  der  ExperinierUaiphyBik  (L,  p.  341,  1838),  and  Bnut 
Heinrich  Weber,  in  Bud.  Wagnei's  Eandto.  der  Pkytklbgie  (HI.,  2d  Diy.,  p.  559  aeq.), 
had  announced  that  the  modification  of  a  sensation  was  proportional  to  the  relatiye 
variation  in  the  Btimnlns  (to  the  relation  of  the  inorease,  or  other  modifioationy  of  the 
stimnltia  to  the  original  stimnlns),  haying  reference  to  the  determination  of  yaxiatians 
of  weight  through  the  sense  of  pressore,  and  to  the  oomparison  of  lengths  (in  lines) 
and  of  variations  in  musical  pitch.  Fedmer  now  affirmed,  on  the  basis  of  nameroiis 
obserrations,  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  was  a  univerBal  law,  that  constant  differ- 
ences in  the  intensities  of  sensations  correspond  to  constant  quotientB  of  the  intensttieB 
of  the  stimuli,  and  in  particular  that  the  slightest  peroeiyable  differences  in  the  inten- 
sities of  the  sensations  (which  differences  are  assumed  by  Fechner  to  have  constantly 
the  same  magnitude)  are,  within  certain  limits,  necessarily  accompanied  l^  li£e  rela- 
tire  differences  in  the  intensities  of  the  stimuli  (<  A,  by  like  quotients  resulting 
from  the  division  of  the  previous  stimulus  by  the  increment  whidi  it  has  received).  If 
various  stimuli,  the  intensities  of  which  form  a  geometrical  series,  act  upon  the  same 
sense,  the  result  is  sensations  whose  intensities  form  an  arithmetical  series.  The 
intensities  of  the  sensations  are  to  each  other  as  the  logarithms  of  the  intensities  of 
the  stimuli,  when  we  regard  as  uniiy  the  *^  threshold- value''  of  the  stimulus,  i  «., 
that  value  or  intensity,  which  being  reached  by  a  stimulus  of  growing  intensity,  a  sen- 
sation enters  into  (^^  crosses  the  threshold  of'')  consdousness,  or  being  readied  hf  a 
stimulus  of  decreasing  intensity,  the  sensation  disappears  from  consdousness.  The 
increment  of  sensation  de  is  proportional  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  exdtatian,' 

dr  dv 

— .    Hence  the  *^ fundamental  formula''  de=zK—  (where  E  is  a  constant  qua&tifty) ; 

r  T 

by  integration  we  procure  as  *' formula  of  proportion,"  e  =  K.  log.  r  —  E.  log  f 

(where  p  denotes  the  threshold-value  of  the  stimulus)  or  0  =  K  log.  — .    But  if  ¥re 

take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  even  when  there  exists  no  ezteznal  stunulus,  the 

nerve  is  never  whdly  unezdted,  we  obtaui,  when  the  intensity  of  the  external  exdta- 

dr 
tion  is  assumed  =  r^,  the  equation  de  =  K .    (Hdmholts,  however,  in  hisP%s»- 

^  +  *•<> 

doff.  Optik  (§  21),  shows  that  the  exact  proportionality  alleged  by  Fedmer  by  no  mean^ 
exists  in  all  cases,  but  that  instead  of  K  we  must  place  a  function  of  r,  whioh,  wiien  r 
increases  moderately,  remains  nearly  constant,  but  which,  when  r  recdves  a  more  oon- 
siderable  increment,  tends  to  become  equal  to  zero,  since  in  the  case  of  vezy  violent 
stimuli  a  limit  is  reached,  beyond  which  the  sensation  no  longer  increases ;  Hdmhdts 
therefore  admits  Fedmer's  formulas  only  as  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth.) 
Fechner  assumes  that  within  definite  limits  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  exdtation  is 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  external  stimulus,  and  that  "Weber's  law"  is 
perhaps  strictly  true  for  the  intensive  relation  between  nervous  exdtation  and  sensa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  applicable  in  general  in  the  case  of  the  relations  between  the 
psychical  functions  and  the  bodily  functions  immediatdy  connected  therewith  (whidi, 
however,    is  very  questionable)* 
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Fedmor.  2)09  PficA7«<n  vom  £e&«n  mtcA  dmi  Tod^,Ldp«ie,  1888,  9ded.,  1866;  Ueber  daa  hikhsU  Out 
Leipdc,  1846;  Nanna  odfir  fiber  dcu  iS!MlenM«}»  dar  .QIamsen,  Leipsic,  1848;  ZemfoMato  oddr  tidar  dto 
ZXnijM  def  Ehnmela  und  des  JerueUa^  Leipsic,  1861 ;  Ueber  die  phytUtaUKhe  und  phUoaophiweke  Atomvb' 
lehre^  Ldpeia,  1856, 2d  ed.,  1864 ;  Elemente  der  pavchopAyttk,  Leipsic,  1860 ;  Ueber  dU  Seetenfrage^  Leipsio, 
1861 ;  Die  dret  MoUoe  und  OrOfuU  dea  QlaubenSj  Leipsic,  1868 ;  of.  Otto  Gaspari,  Die  pajfcho-phyHai^e 
Beicegtmg  mU  RucMckt  (Kufdie  NcOur  ihres  SttbatrcOSj  Leipsic,  1869.  Oasparl,  in  this  ppiuxnile,  ooofesBes 
his  adhesion  to  the  fnndamental  poeiUonB  of  Lotae  and  combats  Fechner. 

Of  eesential  importance,  in  the  interest  of  philosophical  knowledge,  is  the  redno- 
tion  to  common  principles  of  natural  laws  which  have  been  ascertained  through 
positive  investigation. 

Job.  HQller,  PhpHoJoffie,  Goblents,  1840 ;  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (Sept.  14,  1769— Hay  6,  1869), 
KomioB^  Stnttgard,  1843-1863  [English  tnnslation,  London  and  New  York] ;  J.  R.  Mayer  (of  Heilbronn), 
enays  on  the  mechanics  of  heat  (published  ocdtoctively,  Stnttgard,  1867);  H.  Hehnholtz,  Veber  die  ErheM- 
vHff  dar  Sroft^  eine  phytUtaUache  Abhandtuna^  BerUn,  IS^T,  U^)er  die  Weckaeliotrkunff  der  XaturkrH/te, 
eta,  etn  populdr-wtaa,  Vortrao,  Kttnigsberg,  1864,  and  oompreheudTO  works  on  optics  {.HandXmch  der 
phyalotog.  OpUky  Leips.,  1867,  as  vol.  ix.  of  the  AUg.  Encykk  der  Phyaik^  edited  by  Gust.  Karsten),  and 
aoonatics.  [The  CorrekUUni  and  ConaervcUUm  of  Forcea,  edited  by  E.  L.  Yoomans  (New  York:  Appletoo, 
1866),  contains  a  translation  of  Helmholtz^s  lecture  on  the  Interaction  of  Natural  Forces,  and  of  Mayer  on 
Celestial  Dynamics,  and  on  the  Medianlcal  Equivalent  of  Heat— TV.]  Wilhelm  Wundt,  Vorleaungen  Uber 
dta  JfenecAen-  und  TMeraeele^  Leipsic,  1863,  and  JHephyaOtal.  Axiome  und  ihre  BeeUhung  gum  Cauaal- 
prineipy  tin  Capttel  aua  der  PhUoa.  der  Natwnoiaeenechcuftent  Erlangen,  1866.  In  the  latter  work,  on  the 
Axioms  of  FhyslGS  and  their  relation  to  the  Principle  of  Causality,  these  axioms  are  expressed  as  follows:  1. 
All  causes  in  nature  are  causes  of  motion.  2.  Every  cause  of  motion  is  external  to  the  object  moved.  8.  AH 
causes  of  motion  work  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  uniting  the  point  of  departure  with  the  point  to 
which  the  operation  <rf  the  cause  is  directed,  or  the  "  point  of  attack."  4.  The  effect  of  every  cause 
'  perslfltB.  5.  Every  effect  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  counter-effect.  6.  Every  effect  is  equivalent  to  its 
cause.  C.  J.  Earsten  (PkUoaoptUe  der  Chemie^  Berlin,  1843)  is  to  be  termed  an  anti-atomist.  From  the 
stand-point  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  Alex.  Naumann  has  written  a  Orundriaa  der  TTtermoekenUe, 
Brunswick,  1869.  The  extension  of  astnmomical  knowledge  to  the  chemical  nature  cS.  the  celestial  bodies  by 
means  of  the  q;>eotral  analysis  (see  Kirchhofl,  Daa  SonneTiapectrum,  1863  [and  H.  E.  Bosooe,  SP^Orum 
AnalyaUf  2d  edition,  London,  1870 — Tr.]\  must  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  philosophical  inquiries 
rospecting  the  universe.  Bo,  also,  the  investigations  of  WUh.  von  Humboldt,  in  the  sdence  of  language  and 
sssthetics;  of  Boscher,  K.  Heinr.  Ran,  and  others  in  political  economy;  of  Ihering,  respecting  the  spirit  of  the 
Boman  Law ;  of  Hepp,  respecting  German  criminal  law ;  Chr.  Behih.  EQstUn^s  Jfeue  Beviakm  der  Orund- 
begriffe  dee  StrfufirechU,  Qtash,  dea  deutachan  Sirqfyachta,  etc.,  yaasali^s  BeclUtphUoa.  Betrachtungen  Uber 
daa  Strttfberjti^ren  (Erlangen,  1869),  H^  Hetsel's  Die  Todeaatrqfe  in  ihrer  cuUurgeach,  Entwicklung 
(Berlin.  1869X  and  many  other  works  by  the  representatives  of  variona  departments  of  science,  zelato  to 
philosophical  problems  or  are  vexy  nearly  related  to  snch  problems. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  followers  of  Beneke  is  Johann  Gottlieb  Dreader. 
Dressier  was  attracted  to  the  philosophy  of  Beneke  bj  the  latter's  theory  of  ednoation, 
for  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  which  he  has  labored  saccessfoUj. 

J.  O.  DresslBr  (died  May  18,  1867),  Beitrdge  eu  einer  beaaem  OeatcMung  der  Payckotogie  und  Pada- 
gogOt,  also  entitled  Beneke  Oder  die  Seelenlehre  ala  Ntaurtoiaaenachafi,  Bautsen,  184(M6;  Prakiiache 
Denklehre,  iMd.^  1852 ;  lat  Beneke  JieOerktiiat  t  ein  Beitrag  nor  Orientirung  Uber  B.^a  Syaiem  der  PaydU>logie, 
mil  B&cksfcM  aiifcerachiedene  Einwurfegegen  daaaelbe,  Berlin  1862 ;  Die  OrunOiehren  der  Payekologie  wid 
Logikj  Letpeic  1867,  2d  ed.  by  F.  Dittos  and  O.  Dressier,  1870.  Drossier  published  besides  nxuneious  essays 
in  pedagogical  joumala  (particularly  in  Diesterwcg^s  PQdagog  Jahrb,).  After  Beneke's  death  Drossier 
edited  tho  third  edition  of  B.'s  Manual  of  Psychology  (Berlin,  1861)  and  also  the  third  edition  of  B.'s 
Theory  of  Education  and  Instruction  (Berliii,  1864).  (O.  Dressier,  son  of  tho  fdrmcr,  has  published  a 
compendium  of  Physical  Anthropology,  as  a  foundation  tor  the  Theory  of  Edncati(Hi,  Leipsio,  1868.) 
A  popular  exposition  of  the  outlines  of  Benekc^s  Psycholofc^  is  given  by  G.  Bane,  in  Die  neue  SeelenXehre 
Bma  nach  metUodiachen  OrundaiUeen  in  einfach  entwidtelnder  Weiae/Ur  Lehrer  bearbeUetj  Bautasen,  1847, 
9d,  Sd,  and  4th  editions,  edited  by  Dressier,  ibid.,  1860  and  1854,  and  Mayence,  1865  (translated  Into 
Flemish  by  J.  Blockhuys,  Ghent,  1859).  J.  R.  Wurst,  pedagogue,  applies  Beneke^s  psychology  to  the 
theoiy  of  education  in  Die  noet  eraten  SchuliaJtre ;  Wnrst*8  SpracKdenkiekre  is  founded  as  to  ita  contents  oa 
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Becker^  OrammaUk,  wbllo  Ita  didactio  farm  to  dcxived  dilofly  from  Beneke.  Kfimojd'fl  oontriliiiliauto 
"BergmftB  Pddaffog,  JtmOeneitdQpddU  am  founded  on  Benek^s  doctrines;  the  same  aathor  baa  vnttea 
•VBiions  aitides  for  jooxnalB  devoted  to  the  theoty  end  histoiy  of  pedagogic  acienoe  (on  Herodes  AtticaSi  on 
the  history  of  the  qrstamof  study  in  the  time  of  the  A«^«ntTu*«,  in  the  <7'aAr6./.  Ph.  u,  Pdd^  1870,  etc).  In 
addition  to  edncational  wiitings  on  the  derdopment  of  oanadouansasby  BScner,  Ditbaa,  and  Ueborweg,  the 
following  works  have  iaaned  from  Beneke^s adiool:  Otto  BQxnar,  die  WiOa^firelkM,  Zttrecktnmc  una  Strttfe, 
Freiberg,  1867;  FrieddchDittea,  i>(»ilet«AeHK:te,L6ip8io,1864;  UeberIUUffiontmareU0lom  Mmschaibaa- 
vnff,  Flaoen,  1855 ;  ITaturlehre  de«  MoraUachen und  Kunsttekn  dermoraUKiken  Erttehung^  Leipsic,  18S6; 
Cre&«rdte«fttlic^JV>0Me<l,Ldpeicl86O;  GnindrtMder  EniehunaB-unaUnterriehUili^^ 
ed.,  1871.  By  Hdnrich  Kengcboren  and  Ludwig  Korodi  a  P^chological  Qnartcrly  (  VUrteljaJinKkrtft  /Sr 
die  SeelenMre)  was  pahUshed  at  Cronatadt  from  1859  till  1861.  F.  Bchmeding,  Las  GemOlk  (Gymnasal 
"Programm^\  Dnlsbnrg,  1868L 

A  oompomid  of  Beneke'a  empiricism  and  Kanto-Fichtean  speculation,  with  independent  modificatlans  by  the 
author,  is  famished  in  0.  ForUage's  System  der  Psvckotogte  (Lelpslc,  18B5),  Psychologiache  Vorir&ae  (Jena, 
1868),  and  PhOowph,  Vortroge  (OkUj  1869).  An  ompiiidsm  fbmided  on  the  works  of  Baocn  is  preeeated  in 
O.  F.  Omppe^s  Antdtu^  etn  Brt^fioechta  fifter  tpeetOattoe  PMloaopkie  in  ihtem  ConfikH  mU  Wiseentckejt 
V7td  /^TTOcAe  (Berlin,  1831X  WendqntsiJU  der  PkOot.  im  19  Jakrbk.  (Wd,  1§84),  and  GegenwartundSMtm^ft 
der  PMo9,  in  Deuiechkmd  (Md.,  1865).  •  Qrnppe  holds  that  the  period  of  flystom-maUng  is  the  time  of  ths 
childhood  of  phUceophy,  while  Investigation  characterlies  its  manhood.  The  empiricism  of  Beneke  is  not 
empirical  enough  for  Beinhold  Hoppe  {ZtMnoUclUteU  dea  Smpmamue  in  der  Philoaophie,  Beriln,  186S>,  wiko 
tenns  liia  work  [on  the  *'  Suffldency  of  Empiricism  in  FhUoBc^hy  ^]  an  accomplishment  of  what  Lodce  in- 
tended, namdy,  an  elucidation  of  philoec^hical  conceptions,  with  a  view  to  the  exact  determination  of  Cfaa 
scnao  of  philosophical  questions,  and  so  leading  to  their  solution ;  in  his  philosophical  doctrine  Hoppe 
approaches  most  nearly  to  Berkeley,  but  adopts  dcflnitivQily  only  Berkeley  *s  fundamental  doctrine,  that  thiiva 
eodsb  only  In  the  ideas  of  spiiits,  or  that  every  object  of  knowledge  is  the  idea  of  a  knowing  subject ;  ho 
criticises  Berkeley  for  not  applying  abetraofcion  to  perception,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  concep- 
tion of  thing.  E.  Hoppe,  Ueber  die  Sedeutung  derj>9ychologi9chen  Segrijfwnalltim^  in  the  PkXkie,  MonaUk^ 
IV.,  Berlin,  1869. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Btrnggles  of  philoeophioal  parties,  a  cominon  basis  of  pliiloeopliical 
knowledge  is  f onnd  partly  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  partly  in  single  philoeophioal 
doctrines  which  are  no  longer  disputed  (mostly  in  the  province  of  logic),  and  partly 
In  those  results  of  the  positive  sciences,  and  especially  of  natozal  science,  which  are 
Intimately  connected  with  philosophy.  It  is  the  essential  merit  of  Adolf  Trendelen- 
burg, the  Aristotelian,  as  a  philosophical  investigator  and  instructor,  to  have  gone  back 
to  these  common  starting-points  of  philosophical  inquiry,  to  have  criticised  oneHsided 
doctrines,  and  to  have  undertaken  to  reconstruct  philosophy  upon  well-assured  bases. 
The  most  noteworthy  among  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Trendelenburg  is  his  theory  of  a 
constructive  motion,  directed  by  final  causes,  and  common  to  the  external  world  of 
being  and  to  the  internal  world  of  thought,  so  that  thought,  as  the  counterpart  of  ex- 
ternal motion,  can  and  does  produce  from  itself  d,  priori^  but  in  necessary  agreement 
with  objective  reality,  space,  time,  and  categoriea  The  essence  of  things,  according 
to  the  "  organio  theory  of  the  world  "  (d  above,  (u2  §  115,  p.  59),  is  fotmded  in  the 
creative  thought ;  the  ethical  task  of  man  is  to  realize  the  idea  of  his  nature,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  task  thought,  arriving  in  man  at  self -consciousness,  eleyates  de- 
sire and  sensation,  and  these,  in  turn,  impel  and  animate  thought.  Man  deyelops  bis 
human  nature  only  in  the  state  and  in  history.  Legal  right  gvards  the  external  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  realization  of  ethical  requirements  with  the  power  of  the  whole 
[the  state] ;  it  is  the  complex  of  those  universal  rules  of  action,  through  which  the 
ethical  whole  and  its  members  can  bg  preserved  and  developed.  The  extrinsic  [{irac- 
tical]  universality  of  legal  requirements  follows  from  the  intrinsic  universality  of  the 
ethical  ends,  in  tiie  interest  of  which  legal  right  exists.  Trendelenburg  dev^ops  this 
conception  of  law  through  the  different  spheres  from  the  law  of  individuals  up  to  inter- 
national law.     The  state  is  the  universal  man  in  the  individual  form  of  a  natioa     The 
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end  of  all  civil  oonstitatLOxiB  la  the  tmiij  of  power.    Character  and  the  growing  realiza- 
ti<m  of  the  idea  of  hnmazuty  is  the  moying-spring  of  the  world's  history. 

TreiideleiibniK*a  philological  and  historical  writiiiga  have  been  mentioned  above  (VoL  1.,  $$  41, 40, 47,  Vol. 
il.,  S  116  etc.).  In  addition  to  these,  mention  should  be  made  here  of  a  work  extzemely  valuable  for  didactic 
purpoflcs,  Tr.'s  ElemerUa  Jogtcet  ArUU>t.j  Berl.,  18S0,  6th  ed.,  1868,  together  with  the  supplementary  Erlau- 
terun^en,  <&.,  184S,  2d  ed.,  1861 ;  also  of  Tr.^s  principal  works,  the  Logtache  Untenuchunoen^  BerL,  1840,  en- 
larged editions,  Lelpelo,  1868»  1870,  and  Naturreeht  avf  dem  Grund§  der  EtMk,  Leipe.,  1860,  Sd  enlazged 
edition,  <Md.,  1868 ;  with  the  Logiache  UhtenueUungen  is  connectad,  in  thought,  IHe  logiache  Frage  in 
HegetB  System^  Leips.,  1843,  and  with  the  NaiurretAt,  the  LBcken  hn  Volkerrechtj  IbitL,  1870.  Among  the 
f  oUowerB  of  Trendelenburg  are  Carl  Heydor  (^Die  ArUt.  und  EegeVaehe  Dialektat^  i.,  Erlangen,  1846),  and 
A.  li.  Kym  (HegeTs  DUOekttk  iti  Ihrer  Anwendung  mif  die  Guch,  der  PIUUm^  Zurich,  1849;  Die  Weltan- 
Bchauungen  und  deren  ConeeguenMen,  iMd.,  1864 ;  Jf-endelenburg^t  logtecAe  Vntenuck,  und  Ore  Gegner, 
in  the  Zeitschr.  fikr  PhUoe.^  VoL  54,  HaUe,  1869,  pp.  261-^17 ;  second  article  in  the  PhUoa.  MonaUh^fle,  iv. 
6,  1870).  Many  investtgators  in  the  history  of  philosophy  have  derived  from  Trendelenbuiir  a  very  impor- 
tant Gtimnlns.  Fr.  Ueberweg  {Sy^em  der  Logik  und  Oesch,  der  logiaehen  Lehren^  Bonn,  1857,  8d  edition, 
<Mtf.,  1868  [translated  by  Lindsay:  System  qf  LogiCy  London:  Longmans,  1871.— Tr.])  agrees  with  Trea- 
deienbfozg  in  the  renewed  ftnmding  of  logio  on  Aristotelian  principles.    [SV.,  KL  Sdiriflen,  Lps.,  1871.] 

[Friedxich  Adolf  TrendelenbTiig  ^  was  bom  at  Eatm,  near  Lubeck,  Nov.  80, 1802L 
At  the  Umyexsities  in  Kiel,  Leipdc,  and  Berlin  he  devoted  himself  to  philological  and 
philosophical  studies.  From  1826  to  1833  he  was  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Poetmaster-Qeneral  von  Nagler.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a  Professor  ex- 
traordiTiarius  at  Berlin,  which  position  was  exchanged  for  that  of  a  Professor  orcU- 
narim  in  1837.  In  1846  he  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  he  was  its 
secretary,  in  the  ^^historico-philosophical"  section,  from  1847  imtil  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  January,  1872.  *^  On  that  vezy  day  the  journals  announced 
his  deooration  by  the  King  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  for  his  eminence  in 
science  and  art" 

The  general  bases  and  directions  of  Trendelenburg's  philosophical  activity  have  been 
indicated  above.  The  following  more  special  analysis  of  his  fundamental  doctrines,  as 
set  forth  in  his  "  Logical  Investigations,"  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  distinguished  eminence  of  this  author  among  reoent  German  philosophers. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work,  Trendelenburg  refers  the  repeated  failures  of 
philosophers  in  their  attempts  to  arrive  at  results  which  should  command  universal  ac 
oeptance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  in  matters  of  philosophy,  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  so  generally  chosen  for  their  starting-point  tiie  whole,  the  universal^ 
instead  of  the  part,  the  particular  or  individual.    (Their  procedures  have  been  too  ex 
dusively  deductive  and  synthetic,  and  too  little  analytic.)     Our  author,  on  the  con 
traiy,  proposes  to  begin  with  the  investigation  of  tiie  individual,  assure^  that  a  begin- 
ning so  made  will  of  itself  lead  on  to  the  general  and  final, 

In  the  first  section  (of  the  second  edition)  the  general  topic  to  which  the  par- 
ticular investigatioBS  are  to  relate,  is  defined  as  **  logic,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
term,"  as  "  the  science  which  lays  the  foundation  for  all  other  sciences,**  or  ^^phUo- 
9o$Ma  fuTidammtaKsJ*^  More  especially:  there  are  two  sdenoes,  or  philosophical 
disciplines,  which  do  not  flourish  where  the  other  sciences  are  not  cultivated,  but 
to  which  all  other  sciences  necessarily  point— metaphysics  and  logic.  All  the  special 
sciences,  namely,  have  to  do  with  a  definite  portion  of  the  realm  of  things  being. 

*  The  following  acconnt  of  Trendelenbnrg^s  doctrines  was  prepared  before  the  appearance  of  the  third 
edition  of  XTeberweg^s  Historyf  in  which  edition,  for  the  first  time,  the  above  brief  notice  of  these  doctrines 
was  Inaerted.  The  occasion  for  the  aooonnt  herewith  given  is  perhaps  not  removed  by  the  appeaxanoe  of 
the  shorter  notice  by  Uoberweg.—IV. 
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They  do  not  treat  of  being  as  sach,  which  is  common  to  the  objects  of  aU  fldflnoss, 
bnt  natozally  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  this  common  element.  The  sdenee 
which  coosideis  what  is  thns  nniyersal  in  the  objects  of  all  the  scienoeB  is  meta- 
physics. (Trendelenbnzg  justifies  his  choice  of  this,  the  Aristotelian  and  more 
simple  definition  of  metaphysics,  on  the  ground  that  other  conceptions  of  it,  aodi 
as  Kant*s  and  Herbart^s,  woold  imply,  if  here  adopted,  an  anticipation  of  the  ze- 
salts  of  the  inyestigations  to  be  institnted.)  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  special 
sciences  has  a  method  more  or  less  peooliar  to  itself.  Yet  all  these  methods  aze  bat 
Yarions  modes  of  manifestation  or  operation  for  a  common  agent,  the  thmking  sab- 
ject,  and  their  substantial  unity  is  manifested  in  the  nature  of  that  which  in  erezy 
science  is  sought  by  them,  namely,  the  necessary  and  unlTersal.  The  special  sciences, 
therefore,  point  through  their  methods  to  a  universal  science  of  that  thought  in  whidi 
they  have  their  origin.  Now,  that  necessity  and  universality,  which  characterises  the 
results  in  which  all  real  science  ends,  is  a  ooxomon  product  of  logical  and  meb^byn- 
cal  factors,  or  of  thought  and  bemg.  The  theory  of  science,  or  '^  logic  in  the 
broader  sense,"  will  be  that  science  which  considerB  logic  and  metaphysics  in  their 
union  or  unity,  as  exhibiting  the  necessary  and  universal  correlate  and  rational 
ground  of  all  particular  thinlring  and  being. 

After  a  criticism  of  formal  logio  (in  section  11.)  and  of  the  dialectical  method 
(in.— one  of  the  most  successful  reviews  of  the  Hegdian  method),  the  special  subject 
of  these  investigations  is  more  precisely  formulated  (IV.).  The  ultimate  distinction  in 
human  knowledge  is  that  between  thought  and  being.  This  distinction  is  involved  in 
all  knowledge.  (Ulrici  criticises  Trendelenburg  for  amuming  that  this  distinciica 
exists.  The  skeptic,  he  says,  denies  it,  and  a  philosophical  investigator  should  b^iin 
by  inquiring  into  thO  nature  of  thought  alone,  and  the  grounds  of  certainty  and  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  Trendelenburg  [IV.  2]  cites  the  "  fact  *'  of  the  existence  of  the  sciences 
as  proving  the  existence  of  knowledge,  terming  this  fact  *^the  basis  of  the  logical 
problem.**  But  the  analysis  of  knowledge  certainly  discloses  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  are  termed  thought  and  being,  subject  and  object.)  The  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is :  How  do  thought  and  being  unite  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  result 
termed  knowledge?  *^how  does  thought  get  at  being?  how  does  being  enter  into 
thought  ?  "  Like,  said  the  andents,  is  only  known  through  like.  Thought  and  being 
can  only  enter  into  union  through  some  element  common  to  them  both.  This  common 
element  cannot  be  a  passive  quality,  for  then  it  would  effect  no  mediation  between 
thought  and  being.  It  must,  therefore,  be  some  form  of  activity  common  to  both. 
It  must  further  be  original  and  simple.  In  the  search  for  this  common  element, 
Trendelenbuiif  reminds  his  readers  that  the  path  to  be  followed  must  lead  (in  Aristo- 
telian phraseology)  from  the  more  knowable  for  us,  or  the  special,  to  the  more  know- 
able  by  nature,  or  the  general  (Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  then,  were  wrong  in 
beginning  with  the  unconditioned. )  We  can  conduct  the  search  in  two  ways.  *• '  Bither 
we  may  analyze  the  activities  of  thought  and  of  things,  with  a  view  to  discriminating 
from  among  them  that  ultimate  one  which  forms  the  common  bond  of  union ;  or  we 
may  take  up  hypothetically  some  form  of  activi^  disclosed  to  us  in  sensible 
experience,  and  inquire  whether  it  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  We  win 
follow  the  latter  course,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  first  also  would  lead  to  the 
same  end." 

Looking  now  (Y.)  at  the  world  of  things,  we  find  all  activity  connected  with 
motion.  All  processes,  mechanical,  chemical,  organic,  are  inconceivable  witliont  the 
idea  of  motion  in  space.    AU  forms  are  the  result  of  motion  controlling  matter;    AJX 
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ntA  in  nataxe  is  bat  the  oountexpoiBe  of  motiong.    So  far  as  natoie  extends,  motion 
alfloextenda. 

An  analogouB  motion  belongs  to  thought.  The  motion  of  thought  is  ihe  oonntexpart 
of  motion  in  nature,  and  to  that  extent  identical  with  it.  In  distinction  from  external 
motion  in  space,  it  is  to  lie  termed  comtnicUve  motion.  This  ideal  motion  is  inyolTed 
in  all  oonscions  acts,  as  Trendelenburg  seeks  to  show  by  the  examination  of  yarious 
typical  instances  of  perception  and  conception.  Motion,  then,  is  common  to  thought 
and  being,  and  the  first  requirement  above  indicated  is  thus  fulfilled  in  it.  It  is  also 
original,  nQn-derivable,  and  manifests  itself  as  such  eYezywhere  in  nature  and  in  tiie 
processes  of  thought.  Finally,  it  is  a  simple  activity,  which  can  ''only  be  perceived 
and  exhibited,  but  not  defined  and  explained.'*  Since,  then,  motion  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  priiydple  explaining  the  union  of  thought  and  being  in  knowledge,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  such  a  principle,  and  it  remains  only  to  tiy  the  conclusion  by 
its  further  consequences  and  implications.  Trendelenburg  goes  on  next  (VL)  to  show 
that  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are  not  necessary  to  the  conception  of  motion, 
but  that,  on  the  contnuy,  the  former  flow  from  the  latter.  Time  and  space  are  pro- 
ducts or  phases  of  motion;  time  is  its  inner  measure,  and  spaoe  its  ixomediate  exter- 
nal manifestation.  But  since  motion  is  common  to  thought  and  being,  it  follows  that 
time  and  space,  its  products  or  functions,  are  at  once  subjective  and  objective.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  accompanied  by  extended  criticisms  of  other  theories  of 
apace  and  time,  particularly  of  the  Kantian  and  Herbartian  theories.  The  following 
section  (VIL)  treats  of  motion  as  the  prius  and  the  medium  of  experience,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  actual  results  of  positive  sciences  or  to  other  theories.  The  con- 
stmctive  motion  of  thought  is  exhibited  as  the  source  of  matiiematical  notions 
(point,  line,  surface,  etc.)  and  principles.  Form  is  derivable  from  motion.  Matter, 
on  the  contrazy,  or  a  substratum  for  motion,  a  something  to  be  moved,  cannot  {pa. 
Kant)  be  reduced  to  motion,  although  evexy  attempt  to  conceive  it  involves  the  con- 
ception of  motion.  In  fine,  then,  ideal  motion  is  the  source  of  d  priori  notions,  which 
axe  confirmed  by  experience  because  of  the  community  between  motion  in  thought  and 
motion  in  being  or  in  the  worid  of  objective  reality.  The  d  priori  activity  (ideal  or 
oonstmctive  motion)  of  thought  is  involved  in  ei^)erienoe,  and  completes  experience. 
Ideal  motion  (YlU.)  can  observe  itself  (self -consciousness).  It  is  the  primitive  and 
nnivezsal  act  of  thought.  It  may  observe  its  own  fundamental  consequences  and  re- 
lations, and  these  in  the  form  of  conceptions— elementary  conceptionEH-or  under  the 
name  of  categories,  will  express  truths  at  once  subjectively  and  objectively  valid,  be- 
cause founded  in  the  nature  of  that  (motion)  whidh  is  common  to  both.tiiought  and 
being.  But  '*  although  these  [categories]  are  derived  from  within  the  sphere  of  pure 
[d  priori  and]  sensible  intuition  [as  ideal  faculty],  yet  they  pervade  all  experience ;  for 
the  d  priori  is  only  what  it  is,  through  the  fact  that  it  confirms  itself  in  regions  exter- 
nal to  itself  [in  experience]  and  reveals  itself.  ....  Hence  while  we  deduce  tiiem 
from  pure  motion,  we  shall  also  seek  to  confirm  them  by  empirical  observations."  In 
this  way  Trendelenburg  deduces  from  motion  eight  ''  real "  (or,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  term,  physical)  categories,  or  universal  points  of  view  under  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  things,  and  that  are  at  the  same  time  forms,  under  which  things  must 
exist.  These  are:  causality  {eatua  efficien8\  substance,  quantity,  quality,  measure, 
unity  in  plurality,  inherence,  reciprocity  or  interaction  (involving,  therefore,  force). 
Of  these  the  first,  working  cause,  is  the  most  important  and  the  controlling  one.  But 
these  categories  do  not  cover  the  whole  realm  of  empirical  fact  (IX).  The  pheno- 
mena of  oiganic  nature  disclose  a  new  principle,  the  principle  of  design  or  final  cause, 
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In  vhloh  the  ovAw  of  terms  in  the  physioal  categoiy  of  (effldent) 
wlmt  WM  bf  fv)re  oause  becoming  now  effect,  and  tiee  tenA.    In  the  case  of 
OAnmditor  the  {^arta  precede  the  whole.    But  finality  impUes  a  preoedeaoe  of  the 
tn  tlto  form  of  thought,  idea,  before  the  whole.     In  the  fooncr, 
Uiought ;  in  tho  latter,  thought  determines  being.    *'  As  we  know 
cmlj  through  the  ideal  motion  in  the  mind  itself,  so  we  know  the 
/fiK>(Mt),  which  is  realised  in  nature,  only  because  the  mind  itsd 
(MM!  therefore  reproduce  in  itself  ideally  the  ends  realized  in  natme.'* 
of  admitting  the  prosonoe  and  controlling  influence  of  final 
rrcUj  demonstrated  by  the  incompetency  of  efficient  (physical) 
for  all  faotn,     Motioni  the  fundamental  natural  principle  common  to 
ttcdig,  iHtnrolv(Hl  in  the  new  principle  of  design,  and  takes,  so*to 
Into  Itaolf.    lu  oonnootion  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
of  Kant,  Hc^'l,  and  Bpinosa  are  examined  and  criticised.    That  whidi  v  eoatnlled  fey 
a  final  oauso  oxtomal  to  itself  is  a  nmcbine ;  when,  on  the  oontmy,  this  came  is  ok 
tortor  and  roaltxoa  itself  from  within  outwards,  the  result  is  an  oigamam  (X).     Tht 
Interior  organic  end  (final  cause)  is  the  indiyidualizing  pnndple  of  the  wadd. 
Inoid^noo  of  forre  and  end  in  the  same  subject  is  the  condition  of  selfhood, 
ho(xl  is  tho  condition  of  individuality  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.    In 
vidaality  tho  psyohioal  is  manifested,  and  the  soul,  in  this  connectiflp, 
as  a  Bolf-roalising  final  idea.    The  soul  is  hence  not  a  result  but  a  prindple. 
nature,  outi«tde  of  tho  human  realm,  is  unconscious  and  blind;  man  Is  nqpt^tki  d 
thinking  Uio  universal,  and  by  this  is  elevated  above  the  brutes.    The  mganic  in  ssaa 
rinoH  to  tho  othloal.     The  latter  is  a  higher  stage  of  the  former.    In  man  many  (par- 
tint)  mids  at  onoo  sock  roalisatioa    The  ethical  (whole)  end  must  oantral  fhem«    Tlus 
control  is  effortuntcd  through  the  will.    The  will  is  "  desire  permeated  by  thoqghiL" 
In  our  puroly  animal  dosiros  we  are  guided  by  (individual)  sensuous  xeprrnrntslioiM 
(notions)  as  motives.    The  will  as  such  must  be  capable  of  acting  in  responae  to  the 
impulsion  of  (universal)  thought     "The  ultimate  end  of  man,  to  whidi  all  oOkt 
ends  arc  properly  subordinate,  .  .  .  and  the  ends  which  are  implied  as  reqaiiementB  in 
this  ultimate  end,  are  subjects  only  of  thought.  The  will  never  becomes  will  In  the  full 
sense  of  tho  term,  except  when  it  is  capable  of  acting  in  response  to  the  motive  of  this 
thought.  When  it  so  acts,  when,  therefore,  it  is  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  natore  of  man. 
It  is  a  good  will.    This  ability  to  have  for  its  motive,  in  oppositian  to  the  desiiea  and 
indepondontly  of  sensuous  motives,  only  the  good  as  apprehended  in  thought— this 
we  term  tho  freedom  of  tho  will."    Such  freedom  is  not  innate,  but  is  only  acquired  m 
tho  course  of  development.    Here  follow  discussions  of  Kant's,  ScheDing'a,  and  Sdo- 
penhauor's  theories  of  tho  will.    The  real  categories  acquire  m  the  organic  and  ethical 
realms  an  ideal  and  spiritual  significance  (XI.).    Negation  is  only  the  "  repdleat  foaroe 
of  an  affirmation"  (XII.).    Of  the  modal  categories  (XIII.),  necesdiy  is  not  shnp^ 
and  negatively  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.    It  implies  fixed  points  of  judgment, 
from  which  this  impossibility  is  peroeived.    It  involves  logical  and  ontologind  ele- 
ments; it  is  "  being,  permeated  by  thought"  (the  universal).    The  substance  of  the 
remaining  sections  (XIV. -XXIII.),  which  relate  mostly  to  specifically  logical  questioos 
and  involve  extended  criticisms  of  conflicting  theories,  is  thus  summariaed  by  Tren- 
delenburg (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  403-400) :  "  The  community  of  thought  and  being  is  farther 
displayed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  forms  of  thought  with  the  forms  of  being,  al- 
though they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
are  universal  and  the  latter  individual.   As  in  the  realm  of  being  substance  ianiea  from 
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actiTitj  and  in  tozn  actiTities  go  forth  from  sabsUnoe,  bo  from  judgments  spring  oon- 
oeptions,  and  from  conceptions  judgments.  The  relation  of  reason  [  Gfru7id\  and  cono 
sequence  in  thought  cozresponds  in  being  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Since 
in  the  judgment  it  is  the  activitj  of  the  objecttve  subject  of  the  judgment  which  de- 
termines the  nature  of  the  judgment,  demonstration  is  but  a  sort  of  expanded  judg- 
ment. The  necessity  of  the  consequence  flows  from  the  points  in  which  thought  and 
being:  meet  and  agree ;  for,  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  expression,  we  understand  a 
thing'  only  when  we  are  able  to  reproduce  in  thought  the  steps  of  its  deyelopment. 
The  development  of  a  principle  gives  us  in  the  same  way  the  i^ystem  of  a  science,  corre- 
sponding with  a  given  sphere  or  section  of  the  world  of  reality,  governed  by  a  single  law. 

«'  The  unconditioned,  to  which  the  systems  of  the  finite  sciences  point,  transcends  the 
conceptions  which  hold  good  for  the  conditioned  spirit  and  for  conditioned  things.  It 
cannot  be  told  to  what  extent  these  finite  categories  express  adequately  the  essence 
and  life  of  the  infinite.  Yet  what  is  necessary  in  the  sphere  of  the  conditioned  cannot 
be  accidental  in  the  sphere  of  the  unconditioned.  The  mind  is  indirectly  forced  to 
posit  the  absolute,  and  to  posit  it  in  such  form  that  the  wodd  in  its  unity  may  be 
viewed  as  in  some  sense  the  visible,  corporeal  counterpart  of  the  creative  spirit.  Hence 
we  must  apprehend  the  world  in  its  most  intimate  nature,  in  order  to  understand  God 
in  his  essence.  To  this  end,  all  sciences  must  co>operate  for  the  building  up  of  an 
organic  philosophy  of  things,  a  philosophy  having  its  foundation  in  the  firm  ground  of 
the  individual,  the  particular,  and  in  which  nothing  real  is  divorced  from  its  correspond- 
ing thought  and  no  thought  is  without  its  realization — a  philosophy  in  which  things  are 
exhibited  as  setting  forth  the  reality  of  the  divine  idea,  and  the  divine  idea  os  consti- 
tuting the  truth  of  things.  In  such  a  philosophy  the  world  is  the  gloiy  of  God  and  Qtod 
ia  the  postulate  of  the  world.  Where  the  separate  sdenoes  work  in  opposite  and  hos- 
tile directions,  it  is  the  mission  of  philosop^  to  reconcile  their  differences  by  showing 
them  their  place  in  that  single  whole,  which  is  ruled  and  comprehended  by  mind  alone, 
and  so  to  direct  them  that  they  shall  all  appear  but  as  partial  manifestations  of  one 
organic  idea  of  the  universe." 

'^  Motion  becomes  the  organ  of  design."  "  Design  [the  final  cause],  in  the  form  of 
foreseeing  thought  and  directing  will,  becoming  the  source  of  what  were  otherwise  only 
blind  motion,  the  real  appears  as  subordinate,  logically  and  in  fact,  to  the  ideal,  and 
the  ideal  is  realized  in  the  reaL  The  philosophy  which  seeks  to  demonstrate  and  to 
develop  this  view,  dispenses  with  the  equivocal  identity  of  the  subjective  and  objective, 
but  unites  and  harmonizes  realism  and  idealism.*' 

In  Trendelenburg's  *'  Natural  Bight  on  the  Basis  of  Ethics,"  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  are  stated,  and  man  in  his  various  relations  to  society  is  considered. 
The  legal  and  moral  are  not  to  be  separated.  The  principle  of  ethics  is  the  idea  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  the  nature  of  man  in  the  whole  significance  of  its  idea  and  the  wealth  of 
its  historical  development  (see  Erdmonn,  II. ,  §  347,  8).  The  degree  to  which  Trendelen- 
burg f  oUows  in  Mb  philosophy,  as  a  loving  disciple,  the  ancients  (Plato,  and  especially 
Aristotie),  is  not  less  evident  in  his  ethics  than  in  his  Logical  Investigations,  and  is 
especsially  illustrated  in  the  article  on  the  '*  Antagonism  between  Kant  and  Aristotie  in 
Bthics,"  in  Vol.  IIL  of  Tr.'s  Bktor.  BeUrdge  zur  PhUasophie  (pp.  171-213).  This  arti- 
cle ends  with  the  following  theses : — 

'^  1.  Kant  has  proved  that  the  universal  is  the  object  and  motive  of  the  rational  will 
But  he  has  not  proved  that  the  formally  universal  must  and  can  be  a  principle.  His 
proof  that  it  must  be  such  is  defective,  and  that  it  can  be  such,  t.  &,  that  it  possesses 
on  impelling  force,  he  has  not  attempted  to  prove. 
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<^  In  the  dizeotion  of  Aziatoile  is  fotmd  a  prinaiple,  which  unites  the  nniTenal  and 
the  special  (indiTidoally  peculiar),  not  a  formally,  but  a  specifically  Tmiyezsal. 

**  2.  Kant  has  proved  that  the  pure  will  is  the  good  will ;  bat  Kant  has  not  proved 
that  the  pore  will  can  have  no  empirical  motiTe,  no  object  in  experience.  He  has  not 
provided  for  the  transition  tiom  the  good  and  pnre  will  in  abitracto  to  the  real  will. 

^*  In  the  direction  of  Aristotle  is  fonnd  a  principle  which  does  not  surrender,  bat, 
on  the  contraiy,  replenishes  with  a  positive  content  the  good  wilL 

*'  3.  It  has  been  proved  by  Kant  that  pleasnze  cannot  be  regaided  as  the  motive  of 
the  good  wilL  In  that  case  the  motive  would  be  self-love.  Bat  Kant  has  not  proved 
that  pleasore  is  exdoded  from  virtae  and  that  nevertheless  the  reason  may  enter  in,  as 
if  by  a  rear  passage,  and  claim  happiness  as  the  reward  of  virtae  in  the  realm  of  actoal 
praxis. 

"In  the  direction  of  Aristotle  is  foand  a  principle  which  is  not  swallowed  op  by 
pleasare,  bat  which  makes  pleasure  one  of  its  own  resolts." 

A  dispute  of  considerable  interest  was  carried  on  at  intervals  dazing  a  number  of 
years  between  Trendelenbuzg  and  Kuno  Fischer  (Professor  at  Jena),  with  respect  to 
Kant^B  proof  of  the  subjective  nature  of  space  and  time.  Trendelenboxg  had  renuoked 
in  the  Logieai  Invettigatikms  that  Kant  had  indeed  proved  the  <ipriM  nature  of  space 
and  time,  but  that  he  understood  the  term  d  priori  in  such  manner  as  to  suppose  that 
thereby  he  had  proved  that  space  and  time  were  oniy  subjective,  and  could  not  at  the 
same  time  have  objective  validity.  Kuno  Fischer,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  System 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  dispated  the  conectness  of  this  remark.  Thereupon  Tren- 
delenburg devoted  in  Vol.  IIL  of  his  Butor.  Bdirdge  tur  FHSm,  a  special  article  to 
this  subject  (^^  On  a  Gap  in  KanVs  Proof  of  the  Exclusive  Subjectiviiy  of  Space  and 
Time :  a  Critical  and  Anti-Gritical  Sheet  'O?  in  which  he  reaffirmed  and  developed  In 
detaQ  his  former  position,  and  charged  Kxiho  Fischer  with  introducing  into  his  aooount 
of  Kant's  arguments  and  doctrines  non-Kantian  elements.  The  point  was  one  of  fun- 
damental consequence  to  Trendelenburg,  whose  doctrine  rests  essentially  on  the  theory 
of  the  at  once  subjective  and  objective  nature  of  space  and  time.  It  was  also  one  of 
considezable  historical  and  critical  imiMrt,  as  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  a  funda- 
mental point  in  Kant's  Critique.  The  dispute  was  oontinaed,  at  last  with  not  a  little 
bitterness,  in  Kuno  Fischer's  Oesch.  der  neuern  PJtiiaaopkie  (3d  ed.,  Vols.  m.  and  IV.^ 
1869),  in  a  pamphlet  by  Trendeleubarg,  entitled  Kutio  Fiaeher  und  9ein  Kant  (Leipsio, 
1869),  and  in  a  reply  by  Kuno  Fischer  to  the  latter,  in  a  pamphlet  entitied  AnU^IVen^ 
deienburg  (Jena,  1870).  Cf.,  with  reference  to  this  controversy,  on  the  one  hand,  A. 
L.  Kym,  Trendder^mrg's  logiaehs  Uhtenmehungen  und  ihre  Qegner^  in  the  Zdtachr,  fUr 
PkHas.j  VoL  LIV.,  Ko.  2,  Halle,  1869  (this  article  is  specially  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  Trendelenburg's  doctrines  in  general  against  the  olqections  of  Kuno  Fischer)^  and, 
on  the  other,  G.  Grapengiesser,  JSomt^s  Lehre  van  Saum  und  Zeit ;  Kuno  Fiaeher  und 
Adolf  Trenddenburg^  Jena,  1870.    (See  also  below,  App.  m.,  od.  §  123.) 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Trendelenburg  philosophised  with  oon- 
stant  reference  to  the  results  of  the  positive  sciences.  Says  Fortiage,  an  historian  of 
modem  philosophy  from  Kant's  time  till  the  present  {Qenetitehs  G^ieh.  der  PhOoe.  $eU 
Kantf  Leipsic,  1852,  p.  449) :  **  It  is  important  to  notioe  that  natural  science,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  extremely  favorable  to  Trendelenburg's  doctrine,  to  such  degree  that  thisdoc- 
trine  may  be  termed  the  last  and  complete  conseqaence  drawn  from  the  present  state 
of  natural  science."  Trendelenburg's  doctrine  lies  at  the  basis  of  Jos.  Beck's  PkHoeO' 
fM$ehePropddeut»ky  of  which  Part.  IL  {Eneydop&die  der  theoretia(ihen  PhOoeophie)  vaj 
be  styled  in  good  part  a  r66am6  of  Tre&delenbaii^*s  idoas.^2V.] 
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TbgetlMr  with  iho  phfloBophlcri  tendendM  already  mentioiied,  many  oUien  of  earlier  or  later  origlxi  baye 
exiatod. 

At  moot  Catholic  instltntiona  a  scholastically  modified  Ariatotolianifim  proraOs,  partioalarly  the  Thoznlat 
doctrine.  Still,  during  the  last  years  HerbartianiBm  has  acquired  a  great  influence  in  those  instltntiona, 
eqpeoially  in  Anstriai  On  the  baaiB  of  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastio  doctrines,  Oeorg  Bagemann  giyos  a 
syBtematio  presentation  of  philosophy  in  Elemente  der  J*lUlosop^te  (inolading  logic,  metaphyedcs,  eta, 
Sd  ed.,  Httnater,  1869).  So,  too,  F.  J.  Clemens  (see  aboTeX  B.  P.  Klentgen,  A.  Stiiokl  {Lehrbuch  dor 
FhUoa,  Sd  ed.,  Hayeace,  1869),  and  othera  are  friendly  to  scholasticism.  There  are  not  wanting  sporadio 
attempts  at  an  independent  reformation  of  philosophy,  as  witness  the  attempts  of  Frohschammer  (editor  of 
the  JLOk/enamm,  Yrohatibamroim  combats  materlaUam  an  the  one  hand  [see  below],  and  hierarchiam  on  the 
other  [see  Dot  JledU  der  etgenen  Ueberteuguno^  Leipalc,  1869]),  lOoheUa  (aottacr  of  the  above-dted  works 
on  Plato  and  on  Kant,  of  a  review  of  the  hlstnrlfial  'deralopmflnt  of  philosophy,  and  of  other  works  and 
essays),  and  others.  On  Bemh.  Bolaano  (1781-1848 :  TRfMnacsAo/bMkftf,  Snlzbach,  1837 ;  AtAanaHa,  fMd., 
1838,  etc.),  who  in  many  respects  foDowa  the  LiebnitK>-WQUOan  way  of  philoaophizing,  see  M;  J.  Fesl  and  B. 
Zimmermann,  as  above  cited.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  Oisehinger  {GrutUUHge  ntm  Syttem 
Otr  cAriaC  PhliMopkia^  %0l  edition,  Btaanbing,  1869;  DU  OfknihenclU  PhUfMophU,  Bchaffhansen,  1852)  and 
Mart  Deatinger  (Der  a«0«Moartiift  Zwtand  der  detOtdisn  PAItoMtpAlf,  edited  from  D.*8  poethamoaa  re- 
mains, by  Lorens  Eastner,  Munich,  1866.)    (Gf.  above,  ad  Glknther.) 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Leibnitzian  philoeophy  has  been  renewed  in  an  independent  form  by 
Michael  FetOos  {Ansksht  der  WeU^  Ldpsic,  1888X  who  regards  the  world  aa  oonalstittg  of  souls  alone.  Joa. 
Dnrdik  terma  Leitanita  the  **  real  giant  of  Qerman  phUoaophy,**  and  seeks  to  combine  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  gravitatiaa  with  tbe  doctzinea  of  Leibnita  {LeOmlM  und  Newton^  Halle,  1869).  M.  Droasbach  (see  below) 
also  occnpiea  a  dmilar  position.  The  Kantian  philosophy  haa  numerous  and  in  part  very  eminent  followers, 
although  for  a  time  they  wore  less  numerona  among  nominal  philoaophers  than  among  the  representatives  of 
the  positive  adenq^  and  in  the  wider  ctrde  of  odncated  men.  Prominent  among  the  philosophers  of  this 
school  at  the  present  time  stands  Jiirgen  Bona  M^er,  aothor  <rf  writings  already  mentioned,  on  Aristotia^s 
Zoology,  on  Voltaire  and  Bousswau,  on  Fichte^i  addresses  to  the  Oerman  Nation,  and  also  cS.  works  on  the 
dispute  concerning  Body  and  Soul  (Hamburg,  1866),  on  the  Idea  of  Motempaychoais  (<M<I.,  1861),  PAUot, 
netifragen  (Bonn,  1870),  and  of  other  phikwophical  and  pedagogical  works  and  esBays.  ^eyer  has  re- 
cently published  a  work  on  Kantta  paychology  (Kianfa  PtychologU^  dargeaUHU  und  erdrtert,  Berlin,  1870), 
in  which  tba  attempt  is  made  to  diow  that  KanVa  critical  doctrine  rests  on  a  payohological  foundation,  or  (in 
oscMment  with  Fries)  that  **  the  A  priori  is  discovered  1^  the  way  of  payohologioal  refleotion.*'-~7>*.]  Emat 
Belnhold's  (Karl  Leonh.  Beinhold^a  son,  1799-1856 ;  cL  above,  VoL  1,  f  4)  poellion  waa  not  ftur  removed  from 
Kantism  (cL  Apelt,  Errut  Beinhold  und  die  KanU&cAe  PMlo8ophi6^  IieipBlo,  1840).  F.  A.  Lange,  anthor  of 
the  Histoiy  of  Materialism  {GeKh,  d.  Mater ^  Isorlohn,  1866),  also  avows  his  acceptance  of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Kant's  critical  philosophy.  Lange  assumes  with  Kant  the  ezistenoe  cS.  innate  forma  of  intuition 
and  judgment,  which  form  the  basia  of  all  experience,  but  holds  that  no  deduction  of  them  Is  possible,  and 
hence  that  Kant^a  **  future  metaphysics  "  ia  aaimpoarifale  of  reallxatlon  aa  the  old  metaphysicB  la  of  justiflcar 
tUm;  thedlBOovary  of  the  primary  ooncqytiona  of  the  nndentfiuidlng— conceptions  which  are  grounded  in  the 
original  and  invariable  unfolding  of  the  facully  of  understanding,  although  wo  may  not  become  conscious  of 
them  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  then  only  through  ahetiaotlon— is  possible  only  by  the  way  of 
induction,  with  the  aid  of  criticism  and  psychological  science.  lamge  dlstinguiahea  still  more  decidedly  than 
Kant  between  the  ethical  legitimacy  of  the  ideas  of  the  rcaaon  and  theb:  otqective  demonstzation,  but,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Kant,  relegatea  the  ethical  iUeaa— his  oonoeptilon  of  whidi  resembles  SchUler^s  oonoeption  more 
than  Kant^s— to  one  common  province  with  religion  and  poetry.  In  his  work  on  the  Labor  Question  (Winter- 
thur,  186S,  2d  ed.,  1870X  lAngo  seeiks  to  show  in  what  way,  by  moral  influences,  limits  may  be  placed  upon 
the  ezohisive  worUng  of  rules  founded  on  egoism.  Otto  Liebmann,  while  combating  enezgetioally  Kant*  s 
**  things  in  themselves,"  reprodnoea  them  in  fact,  although  pretending  the  contrary,  under  the  qrmbols  Xand 
T,  in  his  work,  Ueberden,  oltfeeUven  AnbUck,  Stnttgard,  1869  (cf.  above,  f  189,  lit.) ;  Liebmann  has  also 
written:  UOer  den  individueUen  BeweU  /Br  die  FtHhea  dee  WUIene,  Stuttgart,  1868,  and  Ueber  Mne 
modeme  (Feohner^s)  Anwendung  der  Math,  aiif  die  Psvchologle,  in  the  PlUloe,  MonaUh.^  V.  1870,  pp.  1-34 
(cf.  above,  {  1S3,  p.  168).  Karl  Alexander,  Baron  von  Beichlin-Meldegg,  although  not  a  Kantian  nor  a 
partisan  of  any  philoaophical  school,  shows  more  regard  for  Kant  than  for  any  other  philoaopher  of  modem 
times.  The  object  of  his  Handbook  of  Paychdogy  (Heidelberg,  1837-^)  is  to  show  what  truths  in  paychology 
are  establishod  by  experience,  i. «.,  by  the  facts  of  our  own  self -oonacionsness  and  by  tiie  observations  of  othisa. 
At  the  same  time  he  makes  special  uae  of  the  results  of  physiological  investigations.  Cf.  also,  by  the 
aame  author,  AvMatne,  ein  OeheHnniee  der  funghegetachen  PMloacphie,  Sendachretben  an  I*,  Feuerbaeh, 
Fforaheim,  1848 ;  and  the  work  published  anonymously,  Der  neue  Beineke  Fucha,  Stnttgard,  1844 ;  Svatem 
der  Logtk^  nOai  BMeUung  in  die  PhiiesopJUe,  Vienna,  1870.  [Von  Beldilin-Meldelgg  ia  a  very  frequent 
contributor  to  the  ZettackriftfUr  PkaoaopMe,  edited  by  Fichte,  XTlrid,  and  Wirth.— TV*.]  Of  a  similar  order 
wee  the  investigatioDs  of  F.  H.  Ctermor,  hi  his  work  on  Faith  ond  Knowledge  {Die  aUe  Stnttfrage^  QUxubei^ 
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od«r  IFbten,  beofUworfei  aua  den  Utktr  ^etkaninUn  VertUlUntat  von  Tod  vnd  Pn^na,  Zaxidi,  1108). 
Among  natanl  inyoatlgBtoni  beside  Apelfci  Bohlddfin,  and  otheny  eqwoial  mention  diVmld  hare  be  mftde  of 
Helmbolti,  of  0.  Bokitanaky,  and  others.  Hdmholts  diroota  attoitian  to  the  idatftooBhip  bolweun  Kant^ 
traneoendental  aaethetio  and  the  preaent  phy9iologioo>iM76h<dQgioal  theory  of  ■ensaoaa  poroqjtkiu.  Akin,  In 
certain  reepecta,  to  the  fundamental  prindple  of  the  Kantian  eritidflm,  although  not  roeting  on  the  aubjecCl- 
Tian  and  the  d  priori  dodzine  of  Kant,  la  the  principle  noir  ptefvaOing  among  non-materialiMle  Inveetigntofs 
of  natnie,  that  whaterar  Uee  beyond  the  Umiti  of  exact  InTeettgatian  la  abaotaitely  exdoded  from  the  proF- 
inoe  of  edentiflo  knowledge  and  mnat  be  relegated  entirely  to  the  aphoe  of  mere  **beUef,»  and  that  an 
phUoBophicoI  attempta  to  supplement  hypotheUcaUy  the  reanlta  of  enot  inYeatlgatfon,  ao  aa  to  tana  a  oom- 
plete  ayatom  of  the  adenoe  of  thinga  natmal  and  apixitnal,  are  to  the  fnlleat  posalble  extent  to  be  aTOidad. 
Thna,  for  example,  Bud.  Tbohow  lays  it  down  aa  ilia  principle^  "to  teadfy  an]y  of  that  which  fta  within  tte 
poaalble  range  of  aaimtlflc  oomprehenidon,"  and  aaoibea  to  bdief— 4n  eppoaltlon  to  knowledge,  whieh,  he 
aaya^  la  more  a  **  Tarlable  quantity"— the  "prsrogatiTe  of  being  at  orery  Instant  oonatant"  (a  pMngatlve  off 
which  Ylrchow  apeaka  half  ironically,  bat  whkdi  he  leayea  nntooched  in  ita  Immeaamrable  aooial  InqwEtaaoe ; 
aee  Yirchow,  FZer  iZedai  iXber  Xeften  und  KroMceeln,  Berlin,  186S,  FreCaoe).  Bat  Vlrohow  dwnanda  of  tfala 
faith,  thus  aepaiated  from  adence,  what  it  cannot  without  Inconsequence  render,  nameily,  that  it  AaU  ooom 
to  tenna  with  the  reentta  of  emptaloal  InTeatlgatkm.  On  the  proUema  of  peychdcgy  and  on  the  rddion  of 
natoral  aoience  to  faith,  Ylrchow  haa  exptuaaed  himadf  eapeoiaUy  In  the  eaaay  on  Empirical  Science  and  the 
prindple  of  transcendence,  in  the  ArdUofltr  PatkiOog,  AnaL  find  Pkif$.,  VII.,  No.  1,  and  In  the  aztkto  on 
Efforts  after  TTnity  in  Hedioal  Bdenoe,  written  in  18491,  and  reprinted  In  Vlrbhow'a  coDectod  caaya  en  medi- 
oal  adence  (&€aammette  AJbh,  9ur  wtas,  Jfad.,  Ftankfort-on-the-H.,  1806^  pp.  1-66X 

Of  phUosophical  anthora  and  worka  connected  with  the  ecHnUad  free  reUgloaa  movement,  the  foDowtag 
may  here  be  mentioned:  L.  Uhlidi^  Der  Mmach  naeh  LtSb  tmd  auHA,  Qotha,  1870;  K  Baltaar,  Alu  toMl 
neiM  W4ttan»chioaiuna^  4  toIb.,  Nocdhausen,  1860-69,  M  ed^  1860  aeq. ;  iMs  fMiM»  JWolMen  diet  JfitfariBUi- 
mtM,  iMA,  1880;  Tondar  ArMX,  <MI.,  1854;  Oott,  WiU^  und  JfenacsA,  MiL,  1809.  A  related  (penlbefatio)  doc- 
trine is  maintained  by  O.  HOUinger,  the  mattifwnalldan.  In  Die  Oouidee  der  neuen  ZeUt  Sd  ed.,  Zarld^  1810. 

The  greatest  interest,  during  the  last  yean,  haa  been  exdced  by  Uie  maiteriaMatlc  ooutmyaeay ,  whi^  la  afeO) 
going  on. 

The  direction  taken  by  the  development  of  phUceophy  and  natoral  adeno^  and  especially  the  tnnalior- 
mation  of  Hegolianism  into  naturalism  by  Fenerbach  and  othera,  were  of  a  nature  to  lead  direcdy  to  tUa 
controveny,  whidi,  after  having  been  previoualy  canlBd  on  between  Bad.  Wagner  and  Oari  Yogt  ffwyiJaHy, 
and  between  lieblg  and  Moleachctt,  aaaumed  wider  dtmmslnna,  prlndpally  on  the  occaaion  of  an  addreac 
delirerod  at  the  meeting  of  naturaliata  at  GOttlngen,  in  1854,  by  Bud.  Wagner,  on  the  GreatUm  of  Man  and 
the  Sabetontialiiy  of  the  Soul  (ZTefrar  MeneehenschSiptiiHa  und  SeOeneubttanM,  printed  at  GKHtingen,  18M). 
In  the  flrat  part  of  thia  addreaa  the  aath<»  seeks  to  demonatrate  that  the  question  whether  all  men  have 
descended  from  one  original  pair,  con,  from  the  standpoint  of  exact  sdentlflo  Investigation,  be  answend 
ndther  afflrmativdy  nor  negatively;  that  the  posBUdUty  of  sodk  descent  Is  phyaloiloglcally  IndJqpatabie, 
since  wo  still  see  physlcgnomio  peculiarities  originating  in  men  and  animals,  and  becoming  permanent,  which 
phenomena  resemble,  though  it  may  Im  only  remotely,  the  probable  phenomena  acoompanylng  the  for- 
mation of  races ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  latest  results  of  natmal  Bdence  leave  the  belief  in  the  Bible  muno- 
lestod.  The  second  port  of  the  address  Is  directed  against  the  dedamtion  of  Oari  Yogt,  that  ^  pliydclogypra- 
noonces  definitely  and  categorically  against  the  Idea  of  Individnal  immortality,  as,  Indeed,  against  an  notions 
founded  upon  that  of  the  independent  exiatenoe  of  the  *soal;*  phydology  sees  In  psychical  activities  nothing 
but  functions  of  the  btmin,  the  materia]  substratmn  of  thoee  activities."  Wagner  goes  back  to  the  eariiest 
Christian  standpoint,  asserting  that  from  the  premise  thus  fandsbed  by  Yogt,  it  would  follow  practfcaHy 
that  eating  and  drinking  are  the  highwt  human  functtons;  ho  maintains  that  natural  sdence  Is  not 
Buffldently  far  advanced  to  dodde  ind<^peBdentIy  the  question  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sooi,  and  that 
this  gap  in  our  knowledge  diould  be  filled  up  by  thebdiet  in  an  individual,  permanent  p^johlcal  snhstanci*, 
in  order  that  **the  monJ  basis  of  the  sodal  order  may  not  be  fully  destroyed.**  As  a  ^*contlnuatlatt  of  his 
speculations  concerning  the  creation  of  man  and  the  substance  of  the  soul,**  Wagner  poblUhed  aoon  after 
an  opuacnle  on  "Knowledge  and  Faith,  vrith  spedal  roferenoe  to  the  Futaie  Oondltlcn  of  Souls**  {Utber 
Wteaen  und  Gtauben,  GOttingen,  1864),  in  which,  aa  also  In  his  Kamnf  um  die  Seele  (G««ngen,  1887>,  he 
condudes,  from  the  diverdty  of  the  forms  of  organic  existence  in  the  eariier  and  later  geological  pe>ioda» 
that  sncoeflBive  acts  of  creation  have  token  place,  by  whidi  the  courae  of  nature  has  been  modified ;  ttaa 
doctrine  of  a  fotuze  Judgment  and  of  xetribatlcn,  ho  asserts  further,  is  the  basis  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
wodd,  and  he  daims  for  the  soul,  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  sort  of  ether  in  the  brain,  a  fnlnre  local  eadat- 
enoo  after  death ;  In  this  latter  oonnectionhe  urges  that  tJie  transplanting  of  the  soul  into  another  portion 
of  the  universe  may  be  effected  as  qnic^  and  easily  as  the  tnnsmiaalon  of  light  from  the  son  to  the 
earth ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  aame  soul  may  return  at  a  future  epoch  and  be  provided  with  a  new  bodHy 
integument  In  oppodtion  to  Wagner's  distinction  between  knowledge  and  faith— which  distinction  he  had  also 
defboded  hi  eariier  physiological  writings,  and  in  articles  fbr  the  Augsborg  AUgemelne  ZeUunfh-^t  in  cppc 
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■lUontawtutwucalleil  hli  "  bsokkMpiua  b;  donbis  loti;,"  LotK,  unosc  oUur^  tuA  tinB^faipnaiei 
htm^jf  iQ  iiii  jTvucteinU  At'otslivla,  an  tha  Ecmmd  tbti  tn  bummibnu  ^itoni  of  onuTliitloiu  li 
■unoiiK  Um  i—iiillil  nesdi  et  tbo  hnniaii  IpliU.  Oul  Vogt  (CCcpUd  Uw  ctaallcnga  addivaBcd  to  tilm  bj 
Wnenar  and  ImBht  bli  ofiiAtiM,  cbieaj  with  Uio  imtion  o(  Htin,  In  KIAJirvlauto  vnd  Witam  {Olenm, 
lSB4.«ii.).  Thaqoo«loiiBlnTolv«ainU»oooUi>Terwiirtdi«eioi»dbyToBtlntbdriitoidflocgDDOcUo^ 
In  hli  MwlDlrvuc**  BrVa  (BloUguil,  1M5-47,  eto.),  MUer  om  itain  nterltttn  (FimJUmMb- 
Uw-IL,  1SG9X  ind  ForMuHflan  Bter  d«  jriniKAan,  adna  Otflung  In  dar  BctOH/uao  .  und  M 
dar  dadUOUi  do-  SnU  (niiiam.  1GB3  [lacfiiru  on  -Voit,  eto,,  Sngtlab  (auulaUDn,  London ; 
Frenoh  tTTmnlnfifi.  £a(inu  lur  thommt,  bj  3.-3.  UonllDli.  Fuia,  1865.— n-.] )-  TheUak  ot  dereloi^iiB 
■ratonuagaDT  Uio  malailaUaUo  prindplo  hu  beea  cblatir  usimed  bj  Jao.  UoLooliatt  and  Lonia  Bilch- 
nnr,  by  tha  formar  In  Dtr  EniHaiif  da*  Ubau,  flit/^oloaiKM  Antaorttn  onfLUUfi  clKmiKM  Brirft 
(Majasce,  189,  4th  al.,  IBSS)  and  ZMa  SInltett  dct  £aA«u  (a  lactoio  dalivcnd  it  Uia  UnlTsntr 
in  Turin,  Oman,  18M),  and  b/  tho  latter  In  KKTI  mbA  Buff,  anplrUaliJiaiurvIUIOKp/ilK^  SluiUtn,  la 
aWainalnwnldndUclarAmtaUiiiv  t^nnUoc^iesSillUi  odlt^  1870  J  thlg  book  maj  ba  allad  tbe  BibJsoE 
tfaa  Gcmiu  matniallmii  or  Uia  prnent  da; ;  IC  turn  b«a  tnnilatod  Into  asmarona  lotalsn  langiiagw  [Into 
SnftUali  bj  J.  7.  CoUli««ood :  Font  <nd  Maatr,  Idodon,  1864.— !>.]  and  baa  caUad  torth  lepUsa  bmn  noh 
tdrrag6tirttTa,-aittiuXlUXaHrlallmua>tiUniporaln:  EngUab  ttaoalation  by  Qnit.  Uaaaoc,  JTnl.  <i/ Ua 
ITettil  Jkni.  Lond.,  leST]  in  FnDO^  and  B.  BoagI  In  IMj,  ud  stbon],  AUur  unit  Oaui,  OuprOCh  ninltr 
AwRda  War  dan  KatertaUlmut  und  dM  rcoJ^iAUuo^iAffcAaii  mtfO"'*''  Ototnwart  (Frankfort,  1BG7,  3d 
od.,  186SX  PhsMolegiKlu  Btldtr  (Iialpdo,  1E81),  Aut  Salur  und  VlaaenactiVt  (Ldpalo,  1801,  3d  od.,  19BB}, 
^kA*  rarlatuniTan  OhtrdU  Dorutn'acAa  ITtaorla  coit  dar  fanodiutluiv  <lir.lMa»,  und  dlt  erila  StUalelHutg 
Otr  Or^lantmninvna  (Lctpalc,  1808,  9d  ed.,  186B ;  BUchna  baa  alio  (nna^atad  bom  tfae  EneUab  ot  Chaik* 
l4dl  a  ptodaoaon  relating  totlie  "Asaot  tbeEnmanlliuiaaDd  tbeOrlgbioIBiiedcabjFlfodMcatlan''),  and 
Hit  BteOuRg  d«  XtntcAai  in  Mr  Salur  (Idpdc,  1869).  Halnrkh  Culbe  (bom  Doc.  SO,  1B18)  iigrae*  wlUi 
Uu  matarialljta  In  donyisa  Iho  axlatence  of  a  Booood,  tnuatjandont  or  "■npmapntrihin^  voddt  and  In  expca^ 
Imt  hlmaalf  aa  "  oontcnt  wltb  Uia  one  natoral  world,  Is  wUch  all  that  la  trna,  good,  and  bcantltal  la  «a>. 
talned."  (fTorki:  jriua  Dartuaunf  d«  SauualUmiH,  Lclpalc,  IGBG;  £>Ui(s*i>nf  dM  ^ElMMimaatiaina, 
elnt  AiUaori  an  ITam  Prof.  Lorn,  VM.,  ISM ;  Dia  Cnmaan  wid  dar  Urtpnmg  dtr  mtmcAUckm  Srktniu- 
nUa,  (n  Oet/eniaut  au  £ant  und  ITigil,  rtalunUUIiKft-UtBoliigtKlU  DartJtfliAning  dat  niadtouadkan  iVte. 
C4M,  Jena  and  Ldpaii^  IBGB;  ZUa  jroMamalU  Ola  Fdnj /Or  olU  ondov  syiannmlia.  In  tbo  ZetucJtr./Or 
ex.  PMM.,  TdL  VII.,  ISUe.)  CHUn'imeUuidkalprbudplalatliaaenaaaUatloone,  that  a  ckau' ImaBO  of  Uw 
Inner  connactJoo  of  CMnga  ia  only  attalnablo  on  tha  condition  Uiat  whalava'  bjnxptboaoa  ba  uaod  to  aoppla- 
cat*blo  ol  ocpmpleta  rppmentatlon  In  Um  w 


acndUo  ia  to  ba  rigidly  danlcd  anuldaritUR;.    On  Oa  fact,  aaya  Ciolbo,  Umt  m 

tauB  whataroc  la  aapm^miiblo,  raata  tlie  aalimtUlD  Bapoilatily  ot  Hint  h;1ivioo,  wbicb  mniC  aarro  not  only  ae  • 
loandaUon,  bnt  alas  u  an  Ideal  ptMotypo  tor  all  otber  knowledga.  In  tbo  two  Orat  ol  the  warka  aboTS  olCad, 
C&dbe  BBomoa,  aa  chnncntary  facta,  not  only  tha  pbyrical  and  chcndcal  proceaaoa  of  natora,  bnt  also  Iho 
Olganio  toama  ot  natoial  cxiatanaD ;  and  It  la  rnm  certain  phyalcal  motloni  of  malter  that  bo  aeeka  to  dsrclop 

Kaoirlad^,  on  tha  oontnty,  be  daolaraa  thli  latOr  altemtit  to  hara  bean  butreotoal.  He  ban,  thcnfore, 
asDinaa,  aa  eqaally  origizu]  with  malter  and  with  Uadcalgnrnl  lorma.  "  tha  aenaaUoiu  and  f»Uiiga  vhlch  are 
hidden  in  apace,  or  tha  world«nl."  Tbeaafono  tha  ^^tltra  laDdanicn£allliDlCa[orck!nKntaTTfoota]Df  knowl- 
gdge,"  with  which  ho  oomtiliieB,  aa  tbo  "  ideal  Umlt  ot  kDowledge,"  tha  ultimate  dodgn  of  Iba  wold,  In  which 
the  nnlty  of  tbo  world  ccoalaCt,  namely,  ^'  tho  bappltiev  and  wcll-ba!ng  ot  OTory  feeling  being,  aa  nAalHng 
bnnK*  aUalnment  to  tfas  greater  pOBlblapettoijtlon.''  To  atrira  attar  tbla  happlama  and  weU.bdng.  in  its 
mmtlal  dlMincUop  trom  a  nairow  c^r^flm,  la  with  Ciolba  tha  fnndamantal  principle  ot  morale  and  r^ht. 
Tha  Ihoory  Chat  aenaaljona  and  all  paychlcal  ptodocta  are  nteoded  In  ipace,  Ia  oanaidercd  neaeaaary  by  0.  (eo 
that  Ua  paycbology  La  to  bo  termod,  not,  [nd«d,  materlaUatlc,  hot  "  oitenalonBliBtic  ")■  That  Iha  oidn  of 
tha  world  may  be  concdTed  (in  oppcaltion  to  tlia  pafcholcfry  which  trata  the  aonl  aa  a  men  point)  na 
lotiinalcally  dslfftifnl,  ho  oonaldora  It  aa  eternal,  and  bo  oactibta  tbo  Uko  elcndty,  not,  inriaad,  to  hmnan 
Indiridaaia,  but  Co  tlia  THriona  aabonomlcal  bodies  or  at  leaat  to  thoae  whloh  oontain  organised  and  paychi- 
oally-fOdDwad  bdnga,  and,  In  partbalar,  to  Che  earth.a  The  tendency  to  sow  chnrcb-organlullon  acoompo. 
a  In  tbla  latter  point  Ciolbc^  theory,  notwitbetandlng  hla  cltDtta  to  prove  the  contrary,  la,  bowovor, 
acamly  In  hnnnony  wilh  natronomloal  and  geological  facta,  ancb  aa,  in  particular,  tho  gradnal  rotnKlatlan  et 
the  ntatocy  motloa  ot  tha  earth  threagh  Ihslrnncnco  of  the  ebt>lng  andflowlag  tiArm,  and  the  traceaof  the 
(Tadnal  cooling  ot  the  earth.  It  ia  alas  in  conflict  with  the  prababllity  at  the  eilatenca  of  a  medlnm  which 
tenda  bj  obcck  tho  forward  motion  ol  all  Che  edesdal  bodice,  and  aa^ndnallyColHaen  the  aiuotthdrorlilia 
la  Qtao  there  cxiota  n  rcalatlns  medliun,  tho  coDclailon  is  Inevitable  that,  with  the  prognnsot  tlma,  imallai 
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niM  and  diinoterkes  tlie  natniBlism  of  Bd.  LSwenthal  {Syntem  und  Oetchichu  de»  K<xturaUgmu9^  t^My^a^^ 

1861,  6tli  ed.,  QrULy  1868;  Eine  BeUgUm  ohna  BetenrUniss^  BerL,  1866 ;  M&natsKhrift  far  ForachUHij  taut 

KrUlk  im  Bereteha der  drei  teeUUcken FactOUlun^  Dresden,  1868;  Der  Freidenker^  Orgati  dec  tntenuUUm^- 

aJen  CoffUaiUm-  Oder  Freldenkerbundes,  DresdeD,  1870).   Ixhranthal  affirms  tliat  the  church  pax?poaed  by  ^^m 

Is  distizignished  from  tlie  so-called  Free  Church,  by  demanding,  not  abaenoe  of  belief  or  tendency,  or  neotzvl- 

ity,  bat  the  exdnsloii  of  "belief  In  the  sopersensaal,'^  while,  as  its  posltivo  aims,  he  deafgnates  tho  ^*pexfeo* 

tlon  of  human  knowledge,  of  human  dignity,  or  morals,  and  of  human  wcUkre.^    The  like  tendcni^,  in  a 

certain  sense,  la  manifwrt  in  the  anonymous  work :  Jku  EoanoeUum  der  iVoiicr,  8d  edit,  Frankfcnt-oin-tiae- 

IL,  1868.    Karl  WUhetm  Knnis  (in  his  Vemut\ft  und  Qffenjbarung^  Ldpalc,  1870)  sketches,  from  the  mafccrial- 

istio  standpoint,  the  outlines  of  a  history  of  nature  and  religion.    A  mediating  yosiUon  with  rcfexcnoe  to  t2ie 

mntflrfallirtiT  dispute  is  taken  by  JuL  Schaller,  the  Hegelian  {Lefb  und  Seele,  mr  At{fltldrung  fiber  KSkter- 

fftaube  und  FbasnscAo/t)  Weimar,  1866,  8d  edit,  1868).    Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  Schopenhauer,  JoL 

FrauenstAdt  (UOer  den  MatertaUemue,  Leipslc,  1866)  discriminates  between  truth  and  orzor  in  matcaiaXlan. 

Judgmenta  upon  materialism,  firom  the  standpoint  of  poaltiTe  theology,  have  been  written  by  the  Catiiolioa, 

J.  Frohschammer  {Meneekeneeele  und  FkyeiologUy  eine  SireUechrUt  gegen  IT.  Vogt,  Munich,  1866 ;  Dot 

CMelenthum  und  die  modeme  NatunoUeenachctft^  Vienna,  1867)  and  Friedr.  Mi/^JiAii«  (/>ei*  JiaterUOUaute 

aiM  XoMerffktube^  Mttnster,  1866X  as  also  liy  Anton  Tanner  (Vorlesunoen  ^ber  den  Matertattmue,  lAjaeraB, 

1864),  by  the  Frotoetanti,  Friedr.  FabrI  iBiitfe  gegen  den  MaierktUemue,  Btuttgard,  I860,  sooond  edit,  xeitb. 

on  esmy  on  the  origin  and  age  of  the  human  race,  <Md.,  1864),  Otto  Woysch  (Der  MatertaUemue  una  ate 

ckrMUche  Weltanechauung^  Berlin,  1867),  and  Th.  Otto  Berger  (BvangeUecher  Otaube^  ronUacAer  Trrfflaube^ 

weltlkAer  UrglaUbe,  Gotha,  1870),  and  by  the  philosopher,  E.  Fh.  Fischer  {Die  UnwahrheU  dee  SeneuaBm- 

mue  und  Materiattamue^  mU  beeonderer  ^ildtefdU  omf  die  Schriften  von  Feuerbach^  Yogt  %md  JfoleBchoU^ 

Erlaogen,  1868),  and  others.    A  oomprehenidTO  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  Is  shown  in  the  antl-maAa- 

rlalistie  works  of  H.  UUci  (on  **  Faith  and  Knowledge,"  "  Ood  and  Katiire.'^  "  Qod  and  Han ; "  cited  abov^X 

and  othen.     Compare  further,  among  other  works,  H.  G.  Ad.  lUchtcr,  Oegen  deti  JfateriaUsmvs  der 

JfeiueU  (Qymas.  Frogr.),  Zwickau,  1866 ;  Braubach,  Kdhierglavbe  und  Jfaterialiamue  Oder  die  WaArJkcU  aee 

gfieUgen  Lebene^  Frankfort,  1866 ;  J.  B.  Meyer,  Zum  8treU  fiber  Letb  und  SeeU^  Worle  der  KriWt,  Hamboix 

1866 ;  FhUoa,  Zeitftagen^  Bonn,  1870 ;  Robert  Schellwien,  KrUik  dee  JfatenaUemue,  Berlin,  1S68;  Sein  und 

Bewueeteein,  BerUn,  1863 ;  A.  ComlU,  MateriaUemua  und  IdeaUemue  in  ihren  gegenwirttgen  JSntwtekhmg^ 

krieen,  Hddelbeig,  1868 ;  Karl  Snell,  Die  Sk-et^frage  dee  IfateridHamue,  ein  vermiUetndee  Wort,  Jena,  186S; 

the  complement  of  the  latter  work,  and  a  work  which  gives  evidence  of  profound  insight,  is  Sndl^s  Die  JSekop- 

fung  dee  Menecfien,  Leipsic,  1863 ;  A.  N.  BShner,  Natwforachung  und  CriUurleben^  Hannover,  1869,  8d  od^ 

1870 ;  M.  J.  Bchlciden,  Ueber  den  Jfatenaliemue  in  der  neueren  Natunoiee.^  Leips.,  1868 ;  O.  Werner, 

Ueber  Weeen  und  Begrfff  der  MenecheneeeUt  8d  cd.,  Brixen,  1867.    The  attempt  to  reconcile  tho  atomistao 

doctrine  with  tho  belief  in  human  immortality  Is  made  by  Max  Droesbach,  In  Die  indtddueOe  Untterbtlek- 

keit,  torn  monadiei/iech^meiaphveitchen  Standpunkte,  Ohnutx,  1868;  DU  HarmonU  der  JBrgebnie$e  der  A'a- 

tur/orechung  mii  den  Forderungen  dee  menechUdUn  GemfUhee  Oder  die  pereoniiche  UnelerbUckieU  ale 

Folge  der  atomieUechen  Verfaeeung  der  Natur,  Leipsic  1868;  DU  Obfecte  der  einnL  TToAra.,  Halle,  18GG; 


nutSKs  must  be  constantly  merging  themselves  in  larger  ones  (although  in  constantly  Innrparing  ^Mces  of 
time),  and  t^«^fc,  while  smaller  bodies  become  cooled  off  and  solidified  more  rapidly  than  the  larger  ones  (the 
suns),  yet  through  the  plunging  of  the  smaUa  bodies  into  the  latter  ones,  of  the  moon  into  the  earth,  of  tho 
earth  Into  tho  sun,  eta,  the  hicandesoont  state  must  be  hi  the  end  brought  back  and  the  whole  process  of  Ufo 
must  be  renewed  in  ever-Inoteaslng  dlmenslonB.    We  must  conclude,  further,  upon  the  same  condition,  that 
tliis  prooen  of  change  and  renewal  must  continue  eternally,  provided  that  matter  shares  in  the  infinity  of 
space,  otherwise  it  can  continue  only  nx(tQ  a  period  whioh  is  removed  from  the  present  by  a  finite  IntervaL 
The  vibrations  hi  the  bruin  are,  according  to  Osolbe,  competent,  not  fakdeed  to  produce  sensations  and  feel- 
tags,  but  to  "detach"  them  fttnn  the  world-aoul,ta  which  they  are  "latent"    But  this  prooeaB of  "detach- 
ing "  Is  itself  an  "  elementary  fact "  ta  Csolbe's  theory  and  is  left  unexplained.    The  projectian  of  imsationa 
and  perceptions  (and  also  of  representations  and  thoughts?)  from  tiie  places  where  th«»y  are  excited  or  "de- 
tached," beyond  the  limits  of  the  body,  leads  to  a  mutual  taterseotton  of  the  fields  of  sensation  of  dUBennt 
persons-  but  hero  it  Is  left  unexplahied  and  unintelllglbte,  why  ta  all  cases  only  those  sensations,  etc.,  whiA 
origlnatD  ta  tho  fame  place  [or,  as  wo  rtionld  ordinarily  say.  ta  the  same  mental  locaUty  or  brain.- jy.],  ar« 
amodated  In  unity  of  consciousness ;  for  although  this  unity  does  not  ta  fftct  depend  on  the  punctual  uni^ 
of  tho  pOTThical  substance,  yet  it  does  certainly  ptemppose  a  distinct  and  separate  oonttnirttm,  a  conttaw^^ 
from  wlthtatiie  sphere  of  which  tho  sensations  of  other  todlvidualsaro  excluded,  and  which  may  be  termed 
the  spwjeof  conadonsness;  tiiis  space  of  consdonsncss,  fmther,  can  scarcely  be  situated  anywhere  except 
wtthta  tiie  brata  (say,  ta  the  thalamue  opticue,  to  which  J.  Luys  [RecAercAee  eur  le  evetime  nerveux  dribrc- 
eplnal  Itola,  1865)  bcUevcs  the  eemorium  commune  to  be  located,  as,  ta  tiio  corput  etriaium,  tiie  motorlum 
commune). 
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Ueb«r  SriMtUnlBtt  Holle,  1860.  (Tho  doctrine  of  the  lost-mentioaed  works  is  that  every  atom  flllB  from  tie 
omtn  fha  wliole  Infinity  of  space,  throngh  the  matnal  interpenetntion  of  all  atoms.)  An  attempt  rimilar  to 
that  of  Bonnet)  to  combine  with  theological  fkith  the  theory  of  the  entire  dependence  of  the  activities  of  tho 
sool  aiNm  the  bodily  organs,  has  been  made  by  Q.  A  Spiess,  who  holds  it  to  be  probable,  that  daring  and  as 
the  result  of  the  earthly  life  a  **  germ  of  higher  order"  is  developed  in  man,  which,  "attidning^—not,  like 
organic  germs,  in  the  descendants  of  the  first  organism,  nor  spiritoaUy  in  other  men,  but— **in  other  parts  of 
tho  infinite  creation  of  God  to  a  higher  development,  will  render  possiUe  the  permanent  oontinaatidn  of  per- 
sonal, individual  existence."  Spioss  has  written :  Phytiologie  Oea  'NerveMyttmut^  nom  dratUehen  Stand- 
punkti  daarguumt  Bnmswlck,  1844 ;  UOmt  die  Sedeutung  der  NtOwnomsntdutften  Jur  tivasrs  20tt,  and 
Veber  dcu  lOfperUchB  BecUnffttebi  der  SeetentAMgkeUen,  two  addresses,  Prankfortron-tha>H.,  1854.  O.  Fm- 
gel  (Der  MatertaUtmua  vom  Standpuhkt  der  atonUeUechfneckanlecken  Naiurfarechung  beleuchieif  Leipsic, 
1866)  oondudee  that  all  the  psychical  ftmctions  of  each  individnal  are  centred  in  one  atom.  Flttgel  docs  not 
attempt  to  decide  whether  this  atom  is  to  be  conceived  as  extended  or  as  "  simple  "  (a  point),  on  the  gronnd 
that  no  portion  of  psychology  depends  on  the  theory  of  the  nnextended  nature  of  the  soul  (an  assertion 
which  is  by  no  means  true  in  the  Herbartian  psychology).  Among  the  most  recent  writers  against  material- 
ism is  Ferd.  Wosthofl  (Stqffy  Krq/t  und  Gedanie^  Hiinster,  1866).  A.  Mayer  (Zw  SeeHenfraget  Mayence, 
1866X  who  combinee  the  materiaUstio  theory  with  a  certain  d  priori  doctrine  derived  from  Kant  and  8cho- 
penhaoer,  directs  his  argmnents  especially  against  Westhoff.  Hayer*s  doctrine,  in  tmn,  is  specially  combated 
by  H.  H.  Stadt,  in  Die  maUridUatiache  JBrkenninUaMre^  Altona,  1860.  Compare  also  Haitner,  Der  ifaterkO' 
iSffMM,  Mayence,  1865;  L.  Flentje,  Dae  Leben  und  die  todte  Jfatttr,  Caasal,  1866 ;  Jolins  Fraoenstldt,  Der 
JfaterUtliemus  und  die  onitmatertaUeMeclUn  Beetrebungender  Oegenteartt  in  Unaere  ZeU,  new  series,  1867, 
pp.  S53-878 ;  Boeenkranz,  Der  deutache  McOerkUiemtte  und  die  Theoiogie,  in  the  Zettaehr,/Or  kletor,  Theo- 
logie,  VoL  YLL,  No.  8, 1864.  Christian  Wiener  and  0.  Badenhaosen  have  attempted  to  frame  new  systems 
in  which  natural  and  spiritoal  life  should  receive  their  explanation  from  the  resoUs  of  exact  investigation'^ 
tho  former  in  his  Die  OrundeUgeder  WeUordnung:  Aiomenlehre  und Lehre  von  der  geletigen  irstt(Leips. 
and  Heidelb.,  1863,  Sd  ed.,  I860),  and  the  latter  in  /sif,  der  Mgntch  und  die  WeU  (Hambnig,  1868,  9d  ed., 
1870).  F.  Alb.  Laoge's  able  work  on  the  history  of  materialism  gives  evldenoe  of  equal  familiarity  with  phi- 
losophy and  with  the  results  of  investigations  in  natural  science  (Geach,  dea  MaterioMamHa  und  KriUkaeiner 
Bedeutung  in  der  Oegenwart,  Iserlohn,  1666).  We  may  mention,  further:  H.  A.  Binne,  JfateriaUamua 
UTtd  etMachea  JSedHrJhiae,  Brunswick,  1868;  aitide  on  "  the  question  of  immortality  in  connection  with  the 
most  recent  German  phUoeophy :  1.  the  opponents;  S,  the  defenders  of  immortalily,"  in  Unaere  ZetL,  lY., 
IS  and  16,  Leipsic,  1868 ;  M.  &  A.  Kanmann,  iHe  'Naturw.  und  der  Jfo*.,  Bonn,  1868;  C.  Bcheidemacher, 
Die  Nachtetde  dea  JfateHaUamttat  etc.,  Oologno,  1868;  G.  H.  G.  Jahr,  Die  JITotur,  der  Menachengeiai  und 
aein  QoUettbegriffy  Leipsio,  1870 ;  Liidwig  Weia,  AtM-McaeriaUamua^  3  vols.,  BerUo,  187L 

In  the  last  few  jears  the  inteieat  in  physical  philoeophy  has  been  chiefly  directed, 
since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  to  the  problem 
indicated  in  the  name  of  the  work  cited,  this  problem  being  closely  connected  with 
the  question  respecting  the  relation  of  force  and  matter,  although  bdonging  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  prorinoe  of  natural  in^estigatLon. 

On  the  basis  of  Darwln^s  doctrine  rests,  in  particular,  Ernst  Hlckel^s  compichensivo  work  on  general 
morphology :  Gener^Oe  Morphologie  der  Organtamen,  attg.  OrundaBge  der  organ.  Formwiaaenachaft^  me- 
ehaniach  begrHndet  dunk  die  von  Charlea  Dartoin  r^ormirte  Deaoendenathearie^  Vol.  I. :  On  the  General 
Anatomy  of  Organisms,  Vol.  IL :  On  the  General  History  of  the  Development  of  Organisms,  Berlin,  1866 ; 
cf .  K  Hackel,  NaturHche  SchBsfitngageachlchte,  BerUn,  1868,  »d  ed.,  1870 ;  G.  JAger,  Die  Danoinache 
Tkeorle  und  ikre  SteUung  au  Moral  und  BeUgion^  Btnttgard,  1860;  W.  Branbach,  BeOgion,  Moral  und 
PhUoB,  der  Darwin^achen  Zehre,  Nenwied,  1860. 

The  foUowhig  anthorB,  among  othen^  have  appeared  with  new  attempts  at  the  solution  of  various 
problems:  Friedrich  Bohmer  (1814-1866),  JTrOft  dea  Gotteabegriff*  <»  den  gegenwdrUgen  WeUanaichten, 
KUrdlingen,  1866  (publiBhed  anonymously);  GoU  und  aeine  Sckdpfung,  ibid.,  IBN;  Der  natHrliche  Weg 
dee  Menachen  au  Gott,  ibid.,  1868;  Wiaamackajt  und  Leben,  /. .*  Die  Wleaenechqft  von  GoU,  ibid.,  1871 ; 
Anton  B6e,  Wanderungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Ethik,  Hamburg,  18(^;  Heinrich  BOhmer,  Die  Slnne- 
eioahmehmung,  Erlangen,  1864  seq. ;  V.  A.  v.  St&gemann,  Die  Theorie  dea  Bewuaataetna  im  Weaen^ 
Beriin,  1864;  J.  H.  v.  Khrchmann,  Die  PhOoaophU  dea  Wlaaena,  BerUn,  1884:  Udber  die  UnaterblichJtelt, 
Beriin,  1836 ;  AeatMetik  at{f  reaUatiacher  Grundiage,  Berlin,  1868 ;  Yon  Kirchmann  has  also  devetoped 
systematically  and  critically  his  own  views  in  the  PMioa.  BIbUothet,  edited  by  him  (Berilfl,  1868 
seq.) ;  F.  W.  Struhneck's  Herrachaft  und  Prteaterthum  (BerUn,  16fM)  is  partly  directed  against  von  Kirch- 
mann's  basing  of  ethics  on  authority ;  Bngen  Dtihring,  IfaiSrUGhe  DialekUkj  Berlin,  1865 ;  Der  WeriA 
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SM  Lebeta,  Brodan,  18G5;  KrlU9ch»  GrunOtffunff  der  VoJkswtrthfchcifiaehre^  Berlin,  1866;  KriL  Qadu 
der  Nal,-0€c  u,  des  Soc^  Beriin,  1871 ;  0.  Lemcke,  Popvldr^  AeaiAetOt,  tieipalc^  1866^  8d  enlaz^ged  ed., 
1870;  J.  Hoppe,  iM0  0«M9nmM  24)^  L,  Paderborn,  1868  (67X I^  itMiM  ixvtt,  <^  BatOaa^Jkr 

Jfenach  in  der  GetcMchu,  Berlin,  1860,  BeUr&ge  evr  vergleichienden,  J'sifcholoffle,  aULt  1868 ;  W.  Oehlmans, 
DU  BrkennUUatUkre  ala NalunDiM,,  COUien,  1868;  A.  toq  Oettingen,  Dta  UortOtaUaUk  rmd  die  dkriatUcke 
SUlmleArtt  Venuch  einer  Bodal-Bthfik  axtf  empirlacher  Orundlaffe,  Erlangen,  1868  geq. ;  K.  B.  K  too 
HAitmanzi,  PhUoe,  dee  Unbevnte^etif  Berlin,  1869,  8d,  ocnuridenhly  eaiaigfid  edition,  1871  (cf .  aeTenI  eanyi 
\fj  Hartmann  in  the  PkOoe,  Monatah^\  Ueber  die  dtalektiecke  ifetAode  (see  above,  lit  to  f  1S9X  Sckeainif$ 
posU.  PAftof.  q^BinAeU  von  Hegel  u,  ScbopenA^  Berlin,  I860,  Apkartemen  Hberdae  Drama,  Berlin,  1870  ;)* 
A.  Horwloi,  GrundUnUn  etnee  Syeteme  der  AeetkeUtj  Leipeic,  1868 ;  0.  Hebler, 

*  Hartmann^s  phitosophy  ia  a  form  of  monlBm,  the  sobject  being  the  nnoonacioaB  q)int  witli  Hie  it- 
trlbatoB  will  and  repreaentation  (idea).    (He  explains  fedlng  aa  remlting  from  afleetloDS  of  the  wOl  in  eom. 
bination  with  oonedoas  and  anoooyBdoas  ideas.)    He  affirms  that  it  is  neither  poeslble  for  tiie  **logical  Idea* 
of  Hegel  to  attain  to  reality  without  will,  nor  for  the  blind,  IrratiaDal  Win  of  Schopenhauer  to  determine 
itself  to  prototypal  ideas,   and  he  demands  therefore  that  both  be  conoeiyed  as  oo-oidinate  and  equally 
legitimate  principles,  which  (after  the  precedent  of  BcheOing  in  his  last  system)  are  to  be  thought  of  as 
fonctionBof  one  and  the  came  fonctioning  esBenoe.    The  Wm  positB  the  "That"  (don,  the  real  exSatence) 
and  the  Idea  the  "What"  (the  ideal  essence)  of  the  world  and  of  things.    The  "That"  of  the  w«U  ia 
alogical  like  the  Will;  the   "What"  of  the  world  is  logical  like  the  Idea.     It  zesDlts  that  the  akagical 
existence  of  the  world  is  also  antilogical,  beoanse  from  the  natm»  of  the  wOl  (which  we  know  by  indnctian 
from  experience)  there  fbUows  the  neoessaxy  preponderanoe  of  pain.    Ckmseqnently  it  were  better  that  the 
world  flhould  not  exist  than  that  it  shoold  exist  (doctrine  of  pessimism),  although  the  existing  world  is  the 
best  of  all  poesible  worlds  (opdmismX  as  is  shown  by  its  development,  under  the  direction  of  nnoonsdooa 
providence,  in  a  form  giving  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  adaptation.    (Thns,  for  example, 
life  is  rendered  endmrable  only  by  the  artifice  of  natnTB,  in  virtue  of  which  all  is  interesting  to  childhood  and 
youth  l^  reason  of  its  novelty;  the  partial  intemxptlon  of  individual  consciousness  by  deep,  and  of  thiS 
historic  oonsdonsDess  of  hnmanity  t^  death  and  birth  preservea  nature  from  atony.)    The  end  of  defvdiop> 
ment  is  the  turning  back  of  volition  into  non-vditlon  (a  process  nets  as  Sdiqpenhauer  teaches,  individually, 
but  only  universally  possible) ;  the  meana  to  this  is  the  greatest  poesiblB  intendflcation  of  oonsdoiuDeGB,  einoo 
it  is  only  in  consdonsness  thus  intensified  that  the  idea  is  cimancipatBd  from  wIU  to  the  degree  necessary  fear 
oppositian.    Ancillary  to  the  rise  and  interndflcation  of  oonadonsness  are  the  coemical,  tdlurlc,  and  vita! 
(biological)  devdopments  and  the  devdopment  of  humanity.— Hsrtmann  sedcs  to  diow  the  tmitfulneBB  of 
the  hypotheafs  of  the  TTnconsdoua  in  dealing  up  and  solving  the  most  manifold  problems  fak  the  Adds  of 
physiology,  animal  psychology,  human  p^ydidogy,  nsthetica,  and  rdigioos  mysticism.    (It  ejq;))aln8  for  him, 
for  example,  the  pocsiUUty  of  love:  tiie  alluring  presentiment  of  the  unity  of  all  things  becomes  longing  for 
union ;  love  is  the  dlveiy  flash  of  the  eternal  truth  of  the  one  alNxnnprehendlng  being,  diining  in  upon  the 
illufllan  of  ccmsdousneaB.)   Hsrtmann^s  doctrine  dlifon  from  Hegel^s  (apart  from  the  point  mentiimed  above) 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  former  considers  the  Idea  not  aa  something  whidi,  ivuing  from  discursive  abatraok 
oonceptlans,  becomes  concrete,  but  as  something  ImmcdiatGly  concretd  to  tho  intuitive  apprehenajon,  aiul 
inseparable  ficom  the  logical  law  of  devdopment;  and  further,  in  that  he  opposes  the  dialectical  method, 
and  f ollowB  instead  tho  inductive  method,  rising  gradually  in  his  condnsions  from  an  empirical  bads,  chiefly 
of  physical  and  p^cholcgicsl  material,  whidi  ho  seeks  to  make  as  broad  as  possible.    He  dissgreea  witti 
Schopenhauer,  also,  in  denying  that  space,  time^  and  categories  (together  with  all  that  depends  on  them)  are 
purdy  snbjectivo,  in  adopting  a  doctrine  of  atomistio  dynamism  for  the  expisnatJon  of  matter,  and  in  afflixB.- 
ing  that  what  appears  to  us  (phenomenally)  as  brain  Is  not  a  suffldent  cause  of  the  Intdlect  generally,  but  ia 
only  the  condition  of  tho  form  of  consdonsness.— This  doctrine,  therefore,  regards  the  world,  if  we  maj  be 
allowed  the  uxi  of  this  expression,  as,  so  to  speak,  the  prodnct  of  a  good  mother,  the  Idea,  and  of  a  bod 
Either,  the  WIU,  who  (as  perhaps  a  Gnostic  famgr  might  represent  the  caseX  captivated  by  the  charms  of  the 
Idea,  approaches  it  with  a  satyr^s  sensuous  desiro ;  the  Idea  cannot  escape  the  lover*s  embrsoe,  and  tarings 
fbrth  the  child,  which  ought  not  to  exist,  the  world ;  but,  with  maternal  solidtude,  she  provides  the  unhappy 
yhn<i  with  an  the  good  gifts  with  which  die  is  able  to  alleviate  his  misfortune,  and  if  the  neceodty  of  hia 
fmi^ng  through  the  severe  struggle  of  devdopment  here  cannot  be  averted,  yet  a  redemptimi  is  provided  ia 
the  annihilation  of  the  will,  in  the  painlessness  and  the  joykesness  of  Nirvana.    To  the  critical  <p>esdoa 
which  may  be  raised  on  the  bads  of  Hartmann's  own  assumptions,  namdy,  why  it  Is  that  this  redemption  ia 
only  negative,  when  it  might  be  a  return  of  the  Idea  into  Itself,  an  emandpation  from  the  other  of  itsdf  (the 
being^with-self  of  tho  Idea  in  Spirit,  according  to  Hegd's  trichotomy),  and  so  furnish  an  InteUectaal  bleesed- 
QMS,  unmixed  with  dedie,  to  this  Hartmann  answers :  the  eternal  self-miirorlng  of  the  Idea  would  brin« 
weariness  and  despair,  rather  than  blln,  if  the  Will  were  at  the  same  time  still  ooenpied;  but  if  the  WiU 
is  to  be  ontirdy  annihilated,  this  action  of  tho  Idea  must  be  disconnected  from  all  interest    But  with  refer- 
enoe  to  the  primary  postolates  of  Hdrtmann^s  pystem  themsdves,  the  question  may  be  oaked :  how  am  m 
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JPAUoa,  Aufidttt  (on  Copernioaa  and  the  modern  conoeption  of  the  world ;  TTtlliterianisin ;  Loto  of  Enemies  and 
the  Platonic  Bep. ;  Leesingiana ;  Kantiana ;  Joan  of  Are  In  Shakespeare,  Vcdtalre,  and  Schiller^  Leipe.  1809 ; 
P.  X.  Schmid,  Entwurf  eines  SystetM  der  PhOoa.  attf  pruumatog  OrunOlage,  Vienna,  186S-66 ;  C.  S. 
Barach,  Die  Wtaseruchqft  ala  FreihettttAat^  Vienna,  1860 ;  Wllh.E«i]lich,£;e&«r  die  JidgUe^eU^  das  ZUl  vnd 
die  Cfrenzen  des  WtsaenSy  in  the  TranaactionB  of  the  Bohemian  Sdentiifio  Aeeodation,  VI.,  1,  Pngne,  1868^ 
■epaiately  in  a  new  edition,  Oratz,  1870 ;  SandbucA  der  LogUt,  Prague,  1869;  Eandbuch  der  Ptychotogie^ 
Gratz,  1870 ;  Alfred  Friedmann,  D««  Eimeinen  BecM  und  I^fUchl,  ein  phiioa.  Verauch  a^f  natural' 
UUacher  OrufuUagej  Heidelberg,  1870;  J.  Bergmann,  OrundUnUn  efner  TKeorU  dea  SetouBtiaetna^ 
Berlin,  1870. 

§  135.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  no  philosophical  systems 
of  snch  importance  and  of  so  powerful  influence  as  those  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  have  sprung  up  outside  of  Germany ;  still,  the 
philosophical  tradition  has  everywhere  been  preserved,  and  philo- 
sophical investigation  has,  in  part,  been  carried  further  on.  In  Eng- 
land and  ]^orth  America  philosophical  interest  has  remained  chiefly 
confined  to  investigations  in  empirical  psychology,  methodology, 
morals,  and  politics.  In  France  two  philosophical  tendencies  opposed 
the  sensualism  and  materialism  which  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Of  these  the  one  found  expression  in  the  eclectic  and  spiri- 
tualistic school  which  was  founded  by  Eoyer-Collard  as  the  disciple  of 
Keid,  which  was  further.  buUt  up  by  Cousin,  who  incorporated  into  its 
body  of  doctriues  a  number  of  German  philosophemes,  and  in  which 
the  Cartesian  tradition  was  renewed.  The  other  tendency  was  a  theo- 
sophical  one.  More  recently,  Hegelianism  has  found  occasional  dis- 
ciples in  France.  A  doctrine  of  "positivism,"  which  refuses,  in 
principle,  to  make  affirmations  respecting  anything  that  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  exact  investigation,  but  which  yet,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
common  cause  with  materialism,  was  founded  by  Comte.  A  modifled 
scholasticism,  mostly  Thomism,  prevails  in  the  Catholic  seminaries  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Korway,  Kussia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  various  schools  of  German 
philosophy  have  exerted  successively  a  not  inconsiderable  influence. 
In  Italy,  the  philosophy  favored  by  the  church  is  Thomism ;  the  doc- 
trines of  Antonio  Eosmini  and  of  Vincenzo  Gioberti,  in  paiijicular, 
have  also  found  numerous  disciples,  and  in  tiie  last  years  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  has  been  defended  by  zealous  adherents. 

*'  logical  idea ''  exist  as  ihepriua—^iyea  thongh  it  be  only  a  non-tempoEaIi)ff«(»— of  mind,  and  a  "  wUl  **  as  th« 
pHtM  of  those  things  in  Uie  world,  wMch  alone,  08  far  08  oor  Imowledge  extende,  are  the  subjects  or  poo^^ 
will?  HaTo  not  snbjectiYe  abetractlonB  been  hypoetatlxed  7  (Of  Hartmann's  philosophy  treat  K.  Frli.  dn 
Pret,  Daa  neueate  pMJoa,  Syai.,  in  Im  neuen  Belch,  1871,  No.  88 ;  M.  Bchneidewin,  Ueibar  dU  neue  ^'PhUoa. 
dea  Unbewuasten^  I.,  Gynin.  lYogr.,  Hameln,  1871 ;  Q.  0.  Stiebellng,  NaturuHaatnach,  geg.  PhOoa.  Etna 
Widarlegung  d.  Bartmannach.  Lehra  o.  UnbetovaaUn  in  d.  LatbUchk,,  nebat  a.  kurz.  Baleueht.  d,  Darwinr 
achen  AnaicAten  fib  d,  Inattnct,  New  York,  1871 ;  cf.  also  below,  App.  III.,  ad  {  134.  [Ernst  Kapp,  PM- 
l09opky  qftha  UHCorudoua,  in  fiM  Journal  qfSpcc,  PAiloa.,  Januaiy,  1870,  pp.  84-93,— TV.] 
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In  VoL  IV.  of  the  BUtory  tjftke Philosophy  cfMnd,  by  Bobeort  Blakej (London,  1848),  wffl  befoonda 
oomprehenaiTe  Barrey  of  the  ptailoaopfaical  warin  pnbliBhed  from  1800  till  about  1848  in  Great  Britain,  G«r> 
many,  France,  Italy,  Belgiun  and  HoDand,  Spain,  Hmigazy,  Pidand,  Sweden,  DenmaiiL,  Bnaiia,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Cf.  J.  D.  MoteO-,  An  Siat,  and  Critical  flqo  of  SfpeeulaUve  J'hOcmophy  fa 
Buropefntke mneUentA  CaOury,  London,  ^&¥^  9d ed.,  1847  [New  YcsiE,  184&— 7r.]  ;  Ledurea  on  the 
Philotophical  TendendM  qf  the  Age^  1848L  Beneke,  in  hin  work.  Die  neue  Ptyckologie  (Berlin,  1845,  pp. 
S73-860),  treata  of  recent  p^chological  labors  in  vaiioos  oountiiefl.  Articlea  on  the  present  condition  of 
rhilosophy  in  other  ooontrifls  than  Germany  are  contained  in  the  Zettechr./Sr  PhUos.tOA.  by  Ftchte,  Uhid, 
and  Wirth,  and  in  the  OadanJte,  ed.  by  ICicbdet,  as  also  in  the  PhUoe.  Monatah^te  and  (with  reference  to 
HerbartianiBm)  the  Zeitachr.Jur  exaeU  PhUoaophae,  [Also  in  the  Journal  qf  SpecukUioe  PhUooopky^  ed. 
by  Harris,  St.  Loois,  1867  Kqi,—Tr.'\ 

Works  on  French  philosophy  In  the  19th  century  are :  Ph.  Damiron,  Eaaai  wr  Thiatotre  de  la  phOoao- 
phie  en  France  au  XIXt  SUcUj  Paris,  1838  [4th  ed.,  BmsselSt  18S3.— TV.]  ;  H.T^dne,  £«e  PhUooophaa 
fixmoaia  du  JCIXe  Siicle^  Paris,  18C^,  8d  ed.,  1867;  F.  BaraisBon,  La  PhUoaophU  en  Finance  auJZXe 
Sticiet  Fbris,  1868  (compare,  on  the  latter  work,  Etienne  Vacherot,  La  Situation  PhUoaophipie  en  Fiance^ 
In  the  Bcvue  dea  Deux  Ifondet^  VoL  75, 1868,  pp.  960-977) ;  Paul  Janet,  Le  /SjpirUuaUame  franfaia  au  19 
JSticle,  Sevue  dea  DeuxMondea,  Vol.  75, 1868,  pp.  SSa-JKS. 

On  the  more  recent  phQoeophy  of  Great  Britain  compare  David  Massoo,  Recent  Brittak  PhOoaopky^ 
liondon,  1866,  Xd  ed.,  1867 ;  W.  Whewell,  Lecttarea  on  the  Hiatory  of  Moral  PhOoa,  in  Sngtand^  mm 
adit.,  Lond.,  1868;  J.  HcGosh,  Prtamt  State  cf  Morai  Philoa.  in  England,  London,  1868  (specially  on 
Hamilton  and  Hill);  Thomas  Gollyns  Simon,  The  Preaent  State  cf  Metaphyaiea  in  Great  Fritaint  in  tha 
Oontemp.  SecieWj  1868,  VoL  viii.,  pp.  246-961.  The  Journal  qf  SpecuL  Philoa.  (St  Louis,  1867  seq.)  ftnr- 
nishes  Tslnable  contribations  for  the  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  phUoeophy  in  AmerioL 

On  the  philosophy  of  law  In  Belgium,  see  WamkOnig,  in  Zeitachr.f.  PA;,  ToL  90,  Halle,  189r.  On  ptailo- 
Bophy  in  the  Netherlands,  of.  T.  Boorda,  AM.,  YoL  x.,  Tubingen,  1843. 

Writers  on  recent  Italian  philosophy:  ICarc  Debtiti  Biat,  dea  Doctr.  FhUoa,  done  TRaUe  contaa^^ 
Buis,  1869 ;  Aoguste  Oonti,  La  Philoa.  it,  Contemporaine  (translated  into  French  by  Em.  Naville,  Paria, 
1866 ;  Italian  ed.,  Florence,  1864,  forms  a  supplement  to  ContTs  Lectures  on  the  HisL  of  PhUos.) ;  Theod. 
Str&ter,  Britfe  uber  die  U.  Philoa,,  in  the  Oedanle,  1864-66 ;  Baphael  Mariano,  La  ph,  contemp,  an  Ailid; 
Paris,  1867 ;  Franx  Bonatelli,  Die  Philoa.  in  ItaUen  aeU  1816,  in  the  Zaitachr.f,  PhUoa,,  YoL  H  1866^  PP> 
184-168;  LooiB  Ferxl,  Eaaai  aur  Fffittoira  de  la  PMloa.  en  Itaiie  au  XIX,  Sticle,  Paris^  1869. 


Damiron  difltrngaiahes  in  the  French  philoaopliy  of  the  first  deoennia  of  the  present 
oentoix  three  schoolB — the  sensualiBtio,  the  theological,  and  the  edectio  and  epiritQal- 
istic  schools.  The  sensnaUstic  school,  extending  over  from  the  eighteenth  century  into 
the  19th,  was  in  the  first  decade  of  the  latter  century  more  and  more  crowded  oat  hy 
the  two  others ;  bnt  there  arose,  in  opposition  to  these  latter,  in  torn  a  reaction,  which 
in  part  {e.  g,^  in  Eenan  and  Taine,  and  in  Charles  DoUfos,  author  of  Lettres  FftUosO' 
phiquMj  Paris,  1851,  8d  ed.,  1869)  betrayed  the  influence  of  the  idea  which  lies  afc 
the  basis  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion  and  histoiy,  while  in  part  (and  still 
earlier)  it  assomed  the  form  of  naturalism.  On  this  whole  subject  Paul  Janet,  a 
pupil  of  Cousin,  reports  as  follows  :* — 

French  philosophy,  at  the  end  of  the  Beyolution  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentnxy,  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Condillac.  Meta- 
physics was  nothing  but  the  analysis  of  sensations.  As  sensation  could  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  -view,  either  with  reference  to  the  organs  of  sensation  or  with 
reference  to  the  mind,  the  school  of  Condillac  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
physiologists  and  the  ideologista  *  Physiological  Condilladsm  is  represented  by  Oa- 
banis,  ideological  Condillacism  by  Destutt  de  Tracy. 

Cabanis  (1757-1808)  is  the  first  French  author  who  treated  philosophically  and 

*  The  following  sketch  was  kindly  prepaiwd  by  ProL  Janet  for  the  9d  edition  cf  this  History,  to  whidl 
It  wot  alBied  os  a  supplement.    [The  present  tnu»^tion  is  from  the  French.— TV .] 
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metbodioaUr  of  tlie  relationa  of  the  physical  to  tiie  moral  in  man.*  His  work  on  this 
■abject  IB  made  vp  of  tweWo  eeeayB,  which  treat  succesBiTely  of  the  phymologioal  his- 
toTj  of  sensationB,  of  the  inflnenoe  of  age,  eez,  temperament,  diseaees,  diet,  climates, 
Ineitiiiot,  Bjmpathy,  alaep,  of  the  inflnence  of  ttie  moral  apon  the  phTBical,  and  of  ao- 
qtiired  tempeiamsnta.  The  work  fnnishes  a  tcij  tioh  mine  of  interestiiig  facta. 
Bat  its  spirit  is  altogetliei  materialiatio.  The  moral,  we  are  told,  ia  aimplj  the  phjai- 
cal  considered  tmdet  oertain  special  points  of  view,  nie  aonl  ia  nob  a  being,  bat  a 
faculty.  Thoaght  is  a  secretion  of  tiie  brain.  Later,  in  his  Lettre  $ur  lei  eamet  prt- 
miirei  (Sra,  Pads,  1834;  addressed  to  Faoiiel),  Cabauia  piofooodlj  modified  hia 
ideaa.  He  here  admita  the  exiatenoe  of  a  oanse  of  the  world,  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  will,  and  oonclndee  in  favoi  of  a  s(»t  of  stoio  pantheism. 

Deatatt  do  Tiacj  (ITSi-lSSO)  modified  the  doctrine  of  Condillao  in  attempting  to 
explain  the  notion  of  exteriority,  which  pnre  aeoaation  ooold  not  giva  Aooording  to 
him,  it  is  only  oar  own  TOlantaiy  motion  that  teaohes  ns  the  existence  of  extemal  ob- 
jects. Action  willed  and  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  leeistanoe  on  the  othai,  oonstitatA 
the  connecting  link  between  like  me  and  the  uot-me.  The  same  feeling  aabject  can- 
not at  the  same  time  will  and  leaiat  itaelf.  tinredsting  matter  conld  not  ba  known, 
A  being  withoat  motion  oi  whose  motions  were  nnfelt  by  itaelf  would  know  nothing 
bnnde  itself.  Tracy  conolndes  that  an  abeolntelf  immaterial  being  woald  know  only 
itaelf.  The  works  of  Trat?  are  (1)  La  mimmtt  diOioleeU  (8  [i1—Tr.]  tOk,  Fada, 
1804),  and  (3)  CoTnmttOairt  tar  FE^t  det  Loia  {Paris,  1819). 

Beaction  against  the  Sensnalistio  School.  This  reaction  baa  been  twofold.  We 
diatingaish  (1)  the  Theologioal  School,  (3)  the  F^chologioal  Sohoolf 

In  the  Theological  School  three  principal  names  are  to  be  distinguished :  De  Bo- 
tiald,  the  Abb£  de  Lamennoia,  and  Joaeph  de  Uaistre. 

De  Bonald  (1754-^1840)  was  the  chief  of  the  ao-caUed  "  traditdonaliatio "  achool, 
the  leading  dogma  of  which  was  the  divine  creatitoi  of  langoage.  Revelation,  it  waa 
taught,  is  the  principle  of  all  knowledge.  There  are  no  innate  ideoa  The  whole 
philosophy  of  Bonald  ia  controlled  by  the  tiiadio  formola  ;  canae,  meana,  effect.  In 
cosmology  the  cause  is  God ;  the  means  ia  motion ;  the  effect  is  corporeal  exiatenoe. 
Tn  politics thne  three  teima  become :  power,  miniater,  aabject ;  in  thetamily  r  father, 
motlier,  child.  De  Bonald  applied  thcae  formnlaa  to  theology,  and  oooclnded  to  the 
neceatdty  of  a  Mediator.  Hence  the  f  cUowing  proposition :  Qod  ia  to  the  Ood-man 
what  the  Ood-man  is  to  man.t 

The  Abb£  de  Lomennaia  (1783-18G4)  waa  the  founder  of  theological  akeptidsm  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  hia  Bttai  »ur  Vindiffirenee  m  matiire  rtUgimue  (1817-1887, 
4  TOla  8tO.),  he  borrows,  like  Pascal,  from  Fyrrhoniam  its  aigumeniB  against  the 
authority  of  our  faculties.  The  eirois  of  the  senses,  the  errors  of  the  reasoning 
facolties,  the  contradictions  in  hntnan  opinions,  all  this  arsenal  of  akeptioism  is  em- 
ployed i^ainst  hnman  reason.  After  this  deatmction  of  all  certitude,  T^Tnannmn 
attempts  to  re-establish  what  he  has  destroyed  by  reference  to  anew  criterion,  namely, 

two  first  Tolimua  of  thi  Jflinolru 
wd  HiantflT  la  1811. 
lln  [hJ(  nuu  to  ttali  ichoo].  wbkh  hu  Ikisd  laccenlivlr  H?wid  aUwn(Bidacllo,  and  SpliUu^^ 

M  piindpil  woikiof  ttili  ■ntboT  US :  Eniil  anali/lltiU  Mr  Utloti  naluntla  lU  Torilrt  Kdal.    La 
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nniversal  consent  On  this  basis  he  seeks  to  establish  the  tmth  of  (1)  DeiBm,  (2) 
Bevelatlon,  (3)  Catholicism. 

Joseph  de  Maistre  (175&-1821)  was  the  fonnder  of  modem  Ultiamontanism,  of  which 
De  Maistre's  Du  Pope  (1819-20)  is  in  some  sense  the  gospel.  He  touched  npon  pfailosoph  j 
in  his  Soirees  de  8t.  Pitersbourg  (Paris,  1821),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  ProTldence  in  human  afiEairs.  Strongly  preoccupied  by  the  theological  idea 
of  original  sin,  he  is  tempted  to  see  in  eyil  nothing  but  »  means  of  expiation  and 
punishment.  Hence  the  cruel  character  of  his  philosophy,  his  apology  for  cfl^xital 
punishment,  for  war,  for  the  Inquisition,  etc.  He  was  not  without  a  certain  tinge  of 
illuminism  and  dreamed  of  a  vast  religious  renovation,  which  explains  the  fact  that 
his  name  was  often  dtcd  and  invoked  by  the  Saint  Simonians. 

Psychological  School.  The  characteristics  of  this  school  are :  (1)  that  it  is  entirely 
independent  of  theology,  (2>that  it  seeks  in  psychology  for  the  principles  of  all 
philosophy,  and  (8)  that  it  renews  the  idealistic  and  spiiituaUstio  tradition  of  Carte* 
rianism.  Its  principal  representatives  have  been  Bqyer-CoUard,  Maine  de  Biian, 
Cousin,  and  Jouffroy. 

Boyer-Collard  (1763-1845),  much  more  eminent  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  philoao* 
pher,  introduced  into  France  the  Scotch  philosophy.  He  insists,  most  especially,  like 
Beid,  upon  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  and  npon  the  pzinaples 
of  causality  and  induction.  What  is  most  interesting  in  his  works,  is  his  analysis  of 
the  notion  of  duration.  According  to  him,  duration  is  not  perceived  in  objects,  it 
exists  only  in  ourselves.  Duration  is  distinguished  from  succession,  which  presop- 
poses  the  former  instead  of  being  presupposed  by  it :  our  conception  of  duration 
results  solely  from  the  sentiment  of  our  continuous  identity,  which  latter  results  from 
,the  continuity  of  our  action.  (See  the  FrcigmeM  de  Boyer-Codard  in  JouifEoy's 
translation  of  Beid^s  works.) 

Maine  de  Biran  (1766-1824),  who  has  been  proclaimed  by  Cousin  the  first  French 
metaphysician  of  the  nineteenth  century,  held  successively  three  different  philosophi- 
cal theories,  or  rather  passed  through  three  periods  in  one  and  the  same  philosophical 
development. 

First  Period.  This  period  was  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  the  work  entitled, 
M^moire  sur  VMUtude  (1808).  In  this  work  Maine  de  Biran  appears  as  still  a  member, 
or  rather  as  thinking  himself  still  a  member  of  the  ideological  school  or  school  of 
Condillac ;  but  differences  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  ideologists  become 
manifest  already  here.  Developing  the  idea  previously  expressed  by  De  Tracy 
(namely,  that  volimtary  motion  is  at  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  exteriority),  he  founds 
on  this  principle  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  which  had  re- 
mained so  vague  in  the  school  of  Beid.  Sensation  is  only  the  affection  produced  by 
external  causes;  perception  is  the  result  of  our  voluntary  activity.  Maine  de 
Biran  proceeds  to  point  out  how  these  two  elements  are  combined  in  the  case  of  each 
of  our  senses  in  varying  proportions,  the  perceptions  being  always  proportioned  to  the 
motility  of  the  organ.  Perception  is  not,  therefore,  transformed  sensation.  Parallel 
with  and  related  to  this  distinction  is  that  between  imagination  and  memory.  The 
author  afterwards  distinguishes  between  two  sorts  of  habits,  active  and  passiTe. 
Finally  he  develops  this  fundamental  law  of  habit,  ^^that  it  weakens  sensation  and 
strengthens  perception.'' 

Second  Period.  In  this  second  period  Biran  is  seen  founding  and  deveIoi»ing  hia 
own  philosophy.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  philosophy  is,  that  the  point  of  view 
of  a  being  who  knows  himself  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  point  of  view  of  a  thin^p 
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known  eztemally  and  objeotively.  The  fandamental  error  of  the  sensationalistB  in 
philosophy  is  that  they  form  their  notions  of  internal  canses,  or  facoltieSf  after  the 
model  of  external  and  ob jectiye  oanses.  The  latter,  not  being  known  in  themselyes, 
are  nothing  bnt  occult  qualities,  abstract  names,  representing  groups  of  phenomena, 
which  are  lost  in  one  another  as  fast  as  new  analogies  are  discovered  among  these 
groups.  Attraction,  afiSnity,  electriciiy  are  nothing  but  names :  thus,  for  the  sensa- 
tionalists, sensibility,  understanding,  will,  and,  in  general,  oil  subjective  causality,  are 
simply  and  only  pure  abstractions.  But,  objects  Biran,  can  the  being  who  feels  him- 
self acting,  and  who  is  the  witness  of  his  own  activity,  regard  himself  as  an  external 
object?.  Doubtless  the  soul,  considered  absolutely,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  know- 
ledge :  it  is  an  X.  But  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  abstract  metaphysicians, 
which  is  that  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  the  point  of  view  of  pure  empiricism,  which 
sees  nothing  but  phenomena  and  combinations  of  sensations,  there  is  the  point  of  view 
of  internal  reflection,  in  which  the  individual  subject  perceives  l^imaAif  as  such,  and  so 
distinguishes  himself  from  those  occult  causes  which  we  suppose  to  exist  externally  to 
OB ;  at  the  same  time  he  distinguishes  himself  also  from  all  his  modes,  instead  of 
confounding  himself  with  them,  as  Gondillac  pretended,  who  saw  in  the  me  only  a 
collection  or  succession  of  sensations.  The  primitive  fact  of  consdousness  is  that  of 
▼<duntazy  effort  inmui),  which  includes  two  terms  that  are  distinct,  but  indivisibly 
united :  will  and  resistance  (not  the  resistance  of  another  body,  but  that  of  our  own 
body).  Through  this  resistance  the  me  feels  itself  limited,  and  thus  it  acquires  the 
oonsdousness  of  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  recognizes  necessarily  a  not-me. 
Through  its  internal  consciousness  of  its  activity  the  me  acquires  the  notion  of  cause, 
which  is  neither  an  innate  idea,  nor  a  simple  habit,  nor  an  d  priori  form.  Biran  ad- 
mits, with  Kant,  the  distinction  between  matter  and  form  in  knowledge.  But  the 
form  does  not  consist  of  empty  and  hollow  categories  pre-existmg  before  all  experience. 
The  catteries  are  only  the  different  points  of  view  taken  in  internal  experience,  in 
reflection.  As  for  the  mcUter  of  knowledge,  it  is  given  by  the  resisting  term,  which  is 
the  source  of  diversity  and  localization.  There  is  also,  according  to  Biran,  an  internal 
space,  differing  from  external,  objective  space :  it  is  the  immediate  place  of  the  me^ 
constituted  by  the  diversiiy  of  the  points  of  resistance  which  the  different  organs 
oppose  to  voluntary  action.  The  point  of  view  dominant  in  all  this  philosophy  of 
Biran  is  that  of  personality.  The  principal  works  of  this  second  period  are  the 
jRapparts  du  physique  et  du  m^n'cU,  and  eq>ecially  the  Esaai  eur  les  fondements  de  la 
ptychofogie^  published  by  Naville  in  1859.  The  former  work,  written  in  1811,  and 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  was  first  published  in  the  year  1834,  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  by  Cousin. 

Third  Period.  Biran's  third  period  ended  prematurely,  and  is  therefore  incomplete, 
his  final  philosophy  being  nothing  more  than  sketched  out.  From  the  Stoic  attitude 
of  the  second  period,  Biran  passed  in  the  third  to  a  mystical  and  Christian  standpoint. 
In  his  AnOiropcHogie^  his  last  work,  left  unfinished,  he  distinguishes  three  Hves  in  man : 
the  animal  life,  or  the  life  of  sensation ;  the  human  life,  or  the  life  of  the  will ;  and 
the  spiritual  life,  or  the  life  of  love.  Personality,  which  he  had  previously  considered 
as  marking  the  highest  degree  in  human  life,  is  now  regarded  by  him  simply  as  a  pas- 
sage to  a  higher  stage,  where  personality  is  lost  and  annihilated  in  God.  (The  works 
of  Biran  consist  of  four  volumes  published  by  Cousin,  in  1840,  and  of  three  volumes 
of  (Eutres  inediteSy  published  by  Naville  in  1859.) 

Victor  Cousin  (179^1867),  a  disciple  of  Royer-Cdhud  and  Maine  de  Biran, 
founded  himself  a  school  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Gdectic  School.  '  His  principal 
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maxim,  borrowed  from  Leibnita,  was  that  **  i^yBtemB  are  tnie  l^  what  ^bey  a£Sna,  bul 
false  by  what  they  deny."  Attaching  great  importance  to  what  had  been  disooTezed 
by  previous  phUosophers,  he  neoessaxily  made  mnch  of  the  history  of  philoeophy,  of 
which,  in  France,  he  is  the  veritable  founder,  notwithstanding  the  merits  of  De 
€(^rando.  He  gave  a  dassification  of  systems,  which  he  reduced  under  four  geoeral 
heads :  Idealism,  Sensualism,  Skepticism,  and  Mystidsm.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
recommended  eclecticism,  he  attempted  to  arrive  through  the  study  of  eystems  a4r  a 
philosophy  of  his  own.  His  principal  effort  was  to  find  a  middle  term  between  tlie 
Scotch  and  the  German  philosophy,  the  one  denying  all  metaphysios  with  Hume^ 
Brown,  and  Hamilton,  and  the  other  founding  an  d  priori  metaphysics  on  the  notion  of 
the  absolute.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  middle  way,  which  was  to  found  meta- 
physics on  psychology.  In  psychology  he  made  use  of  the  arguments  of  Eaiife 
against  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  But  he  himself,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  sobjeo- 
tivism  of  Kant,  proposed  the  theory  of  the  impersonal  reason.  He  believed  that 
reason  was  subjective  only  when  reflective,  but  that  when  Gpontaneous  it  grasped 
immediately  the  absolute,  with  which  it  was  identified.  All  subjectivity  disappeared 
in  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  act  of  the  pure  reason.  This  theory  recalled 
Schelling's  theory  of  *  ^  intellectual  intuition,"  from  which  Ck>usin  sought  to  «^»«fa'"C"M^^ 
it  by  insisting  constantly  on  pi^chology  as  the  point  of  departure.  NeverthelesBy 
Oousin  was  then  on  the  way  which  leads  to  absolute  idealism.  He  advanced  still  farther 
in  this  direction,  in  his  lectures  delivered  in  1828,  in  which  is  plainly  manifested  iih» 
influence  of  Hegel,  of  whom  he  had  seen  much  in  Qermany,  and  whoee  name  he  was 
the  first  to  pronounce  in  France.  In  this  course  he  refers  all  sdenoe  to  ideas,  whioii 
must,  according  to  him,  contain  the  explanation  of  all  things.  There  are  three  saoii 
fundamental  ideas :  the  Infinite,  the  Finite,  and  the  Relation  between  the  Infinite  and 
the  Finite.  These  three  ideas  are  met  with  everywhere  and  are  inseparable ;  a  Gk)d  with- 
out a  world  ia  as  incomprehensihle  as  a  world  without  a  Gk>d.  Creation  is  not  simply  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  necessary.  History  is  only  the  development  of  ideas.  A  natimi,  a  oentnzy, 
a  great  man,  each  is  the  manifestation  of  an  idea.  The  course  of  1828  marked  the 
culminating  point  in  Cousin's  gpecnlative  investigations.  From  that  time  on  he 
separated  himself  more  from  German  idealism,  and  recast  his  philosophy  in  a  Cartesiaa 
sense,  Tnalntaining  constantly  the  pi^dhological  method  as  the  basis  of  plulosopliy. 
Such  is  the  character  of  his  work  on  the  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good  (oomse  of  1817, 
rewritten  and  published  in  1845  [1858  ?]),  the  style  of  which  is  very  eloquent,  espe- 
cially in  the  part  on  sesthetics.  From  this  time  on  he  considered  philosophy  rather  as 
a  struggle  against  bad  doctrines  than  as  a  pure  science.  He  recommended  the  ^itMws« 
of  philosophy  with  religion,  and  conceded  more  and  more  of  authority  to  ^^  common 
sense.'*  In  one  word,  he  went  back  from  Germany  to  Scotland.  In  general,  the 
considerable  importance  of  the  name  of  Cousin  in  France,  and  even  iu  Bnrope,  ia 
explained  less  by  his  philosophical  originaliiy  than  by  his  striking  personal  onginali^, 
by  his  influence  over  a  very  great  ntonber  of  minds,  and  by  his  curiosity,  which  was  in- 
exhaustible and  extended  in  every  direction.  Besides,  his  labors  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  particulariy  with  reference  to  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service.  The  philoeo.  works  of  Cousin  consist  ichiefly  of  the  two 
courses  of  lectures  (1815-1820,  and  1828-80)  and  of  his  Fragmens  PhOoKph.  (5 
vols.,  1866).  [Cousin's  Elements  of  Psychology:  induded  in  a criHeal  eautmnaUon  of 
Lock^s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding^  and  in  additional  Pieces,  IVaTisikUedf 
toith  Introduetion  and  Notes,  by  O.  8,  Henry,  4th  improved  edition,  revised  aooording 
to  the  author's  last  corrections,  New  York,  1856.    Cousin's  Lectures  on  the  True,  the 
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BeauUfiA^  and  ths  Good,  tnmdated  by  O.  W.  Wight,  Lmidon,  18S3;  New  York, 
1894,  etc.  OonBm*B  Course  of  the  History  of  Modem  PhUosophy^  tranfilated  by 
O.  W.  Wight,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1852,  etc.  Cotudn^B  Philosophy  of  the  Bea/utiftd, 
tranfilated,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  J.  G.  Daniel,  New  York,  1849.— 2V.] 

Theodore  JonfFroy  (1796-1842),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  disciples  of  Cousin,  was 
distinguished  from  his  master  by  a  spirit  of  method  and  of  precision  which  the  latter  had 
never  possessed.  He  never  departed  from  the  poychoLogioal  standpoint,  and  his  prin* 
ctpal  work  was  to  establish  with  great  force  the  distinction  between  psychology  and 
physiology,  sciences  which  had  been  confounded  in  the  school  of  Gabanis  and  Broussais. 
He  applied  the  psychological  method  particularly  to  aesthetics  and  moral  philosophy* 
In  iBsthetics  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  beautiful  is  the  invisible  expressed  by 
the  visible :  in  moral  philosophy,  he  affirmed  that  the  good  is  the  co-ordination  and 
subordination  of  ends.* 

Numerous  protests  were  raised  against  the  philosophy  of  Cousin,  which  Bince*1880 
had  become  almost  exclusively  the  philosophy  of  public  instruction.  Without  speaking 
of  writers  who  are  still  living,  nor  of  the  sodalistio  schools,  which  are  more  political 
than  philosophical,  we  will  cite  only  two  philosophers  who  have  attempted  to  found  new 
philosophical  schools :  Lamennais  and  Augnste  Comte. 

Lamennais  (see  above).  This  philosopher,  whom  we  have  already  met  under  the 
name  of  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais,  after  having  broken  with  the  church  by  his  celebrated 
work  entitied  Paroles  tTun  oroyant,  attempted  a  new  philosophy,  which  should  be  purely 
rational  This  doctrine,  oontained  in  the  JEsquisse  d'une  phUosophie  (1841-1846; 
translated  into  German),  is  perhaps  the  most  vast  synthesis  which  has  been  attempted 
in  France  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  remained  an  individual  and  isolated  essay, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  value,  found  no  adepts.  Following  a  method  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  peydhological  school,  Lamennais  sets  out  with  a  consideration  of 
being  in  general,  and  he  xMMEdts  as  a  primordial  fact  the  oo-existence  of  two  forms  of 
being— the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  which  cannot  be  deduced  the  one  from  the  other. 
God  and  the  universe  are  indemonstrable.  The  object  of  philosophy  is  not  to  prove 
them,  but  to  know  them.  God,  or  Substance,  has  three  fundamental,  constitutive  at- 
tributes, each  of  which  is  the  whole  of  being,  but  which  are  nevertheless  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  so  that  the  dogma  of  one  God  in  three  persons  is  philosophically  true. 
There  is  besides  in  Qod  a  principle  of  distinction,  what  Plato  would  term  rd  erepov, 
which  permits  him  to  be  at  once  one  and  multiple.  Lamennais  attempts  to  deduce  d 
priori  the  three  fundamental  attributes  of  Gk>d.  In  order  to  be,  he  says,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  be ;  hence  the  attribute  of  power.  Further,  whatever  is,  must  be  this  or 
that,  must  have  a  form ;  in  one  word,  must  be  intelliglbla  But  in  the  absolute,  the 
inteUigible  is  indistinguishable  from  intelligence.  Finally  there  must  be  a  principle  of 
union,  which  is  love.  The  power  is  the  Father ;  the  intelligence,  begotten  l^  the 
power,  is  the  Son ;  the  love,  in  this  triad,  is  the  Spirit.  Creation  is  the  realization,  out- 
side of  Gtod,  of  the  divine  ideas.  It  is  neither  an  emanation,  nor  a  creation  ex  nihUo.  It 
should  be  termed  participation.  Qod  extracts  all  beings  from  substance,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  anything  can  exist  which  is  not  substance.  But  this  is  not  a 
hecessary  emanation ;  it  is  a  free  act  of  will.  In  the  created  universe  matter  and  bodies 
are  to  be  distinguished.    Matter  is  nothing  but  limit ;  it  is  the  principle  of  distinction  in 

*  The  principal  philosophical  worka  of  Jonflroy  are  hii  Prifaoe  ti  la  Traduction  du  EnquisaeM  moralea  Oe 
Dug.  Steuxxrt  (1626),  his  Preface  A  la  TradveUon  det  ontvret  de  Held  (1836),  Mllanga  {premiers  and 
nouveanx,  1838  to  184ax  Coun  <FSetASaque  (iS41i\  and  Conrs  de  DroU  naiurel  (1886).  [Jouflroy'e  Introduo- 
Hon  0  StlUce,  including  a  CriUoal  Survey  qf  Moral  Sfftteme ;  translated  by  W.  H.  C^hanniDg.— TV-.] 
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€k>d,  realised  eztonully .  Whatever  is  positiTe  in  bodies,  is  spirit.  Bat  spirit,  by  the  vety 
fact  that  it  is  created,  is  limited.  That  which  in  itself  is  simply  distinction  becomes 
in  the  worid  of  objectLve  reality  a  tme  resistant.  Bnt  matter  is  not,  nevertheless,  a 
nonentity ;  it  is  a  true  reality  incomprehensible  in  itself,  which  is  revealed  to  ns  only  as 
the  limit  of  spirit.  Hence  every  created  being  is  at  once  epirit  and  matter.  God  is  the 
only  absolutely  immateTial  being.  As  the  nniverse  represents  God  (1)  from  the  point  of 
view  of  snbstance,  which  is  spirit,  and  (2)  from  the  point  of  view  of  limit,  whidi  is 
matter,  so  also  it  zepresents  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  triple  personality.  The 
three  divine  persons,  manifested  psychologically  in  man  and  physically  in  the  three 
properties  of  electricity,  light,  and  heat,  are  manifested  at  every  point  in  the  scale  of 
being,  at  first  nnder  the  forms  the  most  concealed,  and  then  under  forms  growing  more 
and  more  rich,  proceeding  always  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  T^maTiTiaia  appUed, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  evolution  to  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect 
his  philosophy  is  akin  to  that  of  Schelling. 

Augnste  Comte  (179&~1857),  founder  of  the  School  of  Posttdvists.  The  doctrine  of 
Auguste  Comte,  the  product  at  once  of  the  mathematical  and  positive  sdencea  and 
of  Saint-Simonism,  is  a  combination  of  empiricism  and  of  socialism,  in  which  the 
scientific  stand-point  constantly  gained  in  prominence,  in  comparison  with  the  social- 
istic stand-point.  There  are  in  Positivism,  as  in  all  doctrines,  two  parts,  a  destruc- 
tive part  and  a  constructive  part  The  former  port  contains  the  denial  of  all  meta- 
physics and  all  search  for  first  or  for  final  causes.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of 
things,  it  says,  are  unknowable  for  us.  It  is  only  what  lies  between  these  two  tiiat 
belongs  to  us.  These  insoluble  questions  [relative  to  the  origin  and  end  of  things] 
have  not  advanced  one  step  towards  solution  since  the  day  when  they  were  first  raised. 
Positivism  repudiates  aU  metaphysical  hypotheses.  It  accepts  neither  atheism  nor 
theism.  The  atheist  is  a  theologian.  Nor  does  it  accept  pantheism,  which  is  only  a 
form  of  atheism.  The  conflict  between  transcendence  and  immanence  is  approaching 
its  end.  Transcendence  is  theology,  or  metaphysics  explaining  the  universe  by  causes 
external  to  it.  Immanence  is  the  watchword  of  science  explaining  the  univ^se  by 
causes  within  the  universe.  In  its  constructive  part,  Positivism  may  be  reduced,  in 
the  main,  to  two  ideas :  (1)  a  certain  historic  conception,  (2)  a  certain  co-ordination  of 
the  sciences. 

The  historic  conception  is  that  the  human  mind  passes  necessarily  through  three 
states — ^the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  In  the  first  state,  man  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  supernatural  causes,  by  personal  or 
voluntaiy  interferences,  by  prodigies,  miracles,  etc.  In  the  second  period,  supernatural 
and  anthropomoiphitio  causes  give  place  to  abstract,  occult  causes,  scholastio  entities, 
realized  abstractions,  and  nature  is  interpreted  d  priori:  the  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
strue nature  subjectively.  In  the  third  state,  man  contents  himself  with  ascertaining 
by  observatilon  and  experiment  the  connections  of  phenomena,  and  so  learning  to  connect 
each  fact  with  its  antecedent  conditions.  This  is  the  method  which  has  founded 
modem  science,  and  which  must  take  the  place  of  metaphysics.  In  proportioii  as  a 
question  becomes  susceptible  of  experimental  treatment,  it  passes  from  the  domain  of 
metaphysics  to  the  domain  of  positive  science.  "Whatever  is  not  capable  of  experimen- 
tal verification,  must  be  rigorously  exduded  from  science. 

The  second  conception  of  PositiviBm  is  the  classification  and  co-ordination  of  the 
sdencea.  The  theoiy  of  this  classification  requires  us  to  advance  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex.  At  the  basis  are  the  Mathematics ;  then  come,  in  turn,  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biol(^,  and  Sociology.    These  are  the  six  fundamental  sdenoesy 
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each  of  which  is  neoeaflary  to  the  next  following  one.  The  edehoe  of  sooietj  is  im- 
pooflible  without  the  scienoe  of  life,  and  the  latter  is  impossible  without  the  soienoe  of 
chemistry;  chemistry,  again,  presupposes  physics,  which  itself  presupposes  astrono- 
xay  (?)  and  mathematics.  History  justifies  this  order  which  logic  imposes.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  positiidstic  theories  bear  above  all  the  character  of  views  respecting 
method  and  classification.  No  metaphysics  should  be  asked  of  this  school,  for  it  ex- 
pressly denies  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  The  psychology  of  Positivism  is  a 
part  of  physiology.  Its  doctrine  of  morals  is  in  no  respect  original ;  it  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  personal  interest  We  may  add,  finally,  that  in  a  period  of  his  life,  which 
haa  been  termed  the  subjective  period,  M.  Comte  had  arrived  at  a  certain  conception 
of  religion  and  at  a  real  form  of  worship,  of  which  humanity  was  to  be  the  object. 
This  part  of  his  philosophy  has  been  repudiated  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples, 
M.  Littr^,  who  is  now  publishing  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Gomte.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  Cows  de  phUasophie  pantiee  (Paris,  1839.  [English  translation 
by  MiBs  Martineau,  London,  1853,  and  New  York.— TV.]) 

To  the  above  Acoonnt  by  Janet  wo  add  the  following  fortber  bibliographical  notloes:  On  Lamennais 
cf .  BlAizc  E88ai  tHogr.,  1868 ;  Binant,  in  the  Bevue  det  Dettx  Mondety  1860  and  1881 ;  O.  Bordage,  La 
philoa.  de  X.,  Strasburg,  1869.  Of  Boycr-CoUard,  A.  Philippe  (Puis,  1868)  and  Barante  (Paxla,  1861)  have 
written.  Couflin-s  works  have  been  published  in  the  following  complete  edition :  CEuvrea  de  V.  CouHn^  6 
oeriea :  I.-II. :  Cottn  de  VAistotre  de  la  phOosophie  modems,  Paris,  1846-481,  IIL  :  Dragmena  pMloao- 
phtques^  1847-^  IV. :  nuirature^  1849,  V.  :  InetrucUon  pubUque,  1860.  [For  English  translatlans,  see 
above,  pp.  842, 348.— TV.]  Of  Coosin  treat  0.  B.  Fnchs  (Die  PhOoe,  V,  C.%  Berlin,  1847),  A.  Anlard  (Btttdee 
aur  la  pAiloeopMe  contemporaine :  M,  Victor  Couetn^  Kantes,  1869X  and  J.  E«  Alauz  (La  phUoaophie  de 
jr.  Cousin  [forms  a  part  of  the  Bibttothique  de  philoa.  contemp,]^  Paris,  1864) ;  the  doctrinerof  Coodn  is  fro- 
qnently  referred-  to  by  J.  B.  Meyer,  in  reviews  in  the  ZeUachr.  fiir  PhUoa,^  especially  In  an  article  in  Vol. 
82,  1858,  pp.  S76-290,  on  Covaln'a  phOoa,  JMtlgkea  aeU  1868  ct.  farther  P.  Janet,  Victor  Cottatn,  in  the 
Beove  dea  Deux  Mondea^  Vol.  67,  1867,  pp.  737-764;  Ch.  Secrdtan,  La  phtloaopMe  de  V.  Couain^  Paris, 
1868 ;  Mignet,  V.  Couaitiy  Paris,  1869.  [The  first  article  in  Hamilton's  Dtacuaatona^  etc,  is  a  review  of 
Confiin's  Coura  de  philoaophte.  Introduction  A  Thiatotre  da  la  phUoa,^Tr.'\ 

Among  the  pupils  of  Cousin  belongs  BonUlier  (see  above,  §  114,  Lit.),  eminent  for  his  comprehenrfve  and 
aocarate  History  of  Cte>Tte8ianlsm.  Others,  as,  for  example,  Bavaisaon,  Hanr^an,  B^osat,  Damiron,  BoisBet, 
Janet,  and  J.  Simon,  were  indted  by  Cousin  to  engage  eq;>eGiaUy  in  critical  studies  in  the  Add  of  the  history 
of  phllofiophy.  Emile  Saisset,  the  translator  of  Spinoza  (see  above,  §  116,  Lit.),  published  also  an  Eaaal  de 
PhUoaophie  BeUgieuae,  Paris,  1869  [tzanslatod  into  English,  together  with  two  extracts  from  other  writings 
of  the  anthor,  under  the  titles :  Modem  Pantheiam,  EwKxy  on  JSellgioua  Phtloaophy,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh  (T. 
and  T.  Clark),  1863.— 7r.],  and  La  Seeptidame  :  Aeniaidime,  Paaood^  Kant  (see  above,  (liS,  Lit.).  Paul 
Janet  has  pubUahed  a  criticiBm  of  Bttdmer's  materialism,  in  La  maUriaUame  conten^toratn  (fbnns  a  part  of 
the  BUfl.  de  philoa,  eo7iten\p,y  Paris,  1864 ;  English  translation  by  6.  Kasson,  London,  1866 ;  German  trans- 
ation  by  K.  A.  von  Beichlin-Meldogg,  with  a  preface  by  L  H.  Fichte,  Paris  and  Leipsic,  1866),  also  a  PhUoao- 
phie du  bonheur  (Paris,  1864),  and  Le  cerveau  et  lapenaie  (Paris,  1867).  E.  Coro,  who  has  written  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Qoethe  (see  above,  { 116,  Lit.),  has  also  published  La  matirialiame  et  kt  aeienoa  (Paris, 
1867) ;  cf.  Carols  address  on  LaJtnatttS  inattncttw  dona  la  itaturey  delivered  at  the  Borbonne  and  printed  in 
L.  A.  Martin's  AnnvcOre  phUoaophique  (Paris,  1 869,  pp.  S63-268).  Bavalsson,  Thurot^  and  Jules  Simon  (who 
has  alM>  written  Le  devoir^  Paris,  1864,  La  reUgion  naturelle^  1866,  La  libertS  de  oonactenoe^  1867,eto. ),  have  made 
valuable  oontributions  to  the  history  of  ancient  philoeophy,  B6musat  and  Haur6aa  to  the  hiatoiy  of  medisBval 
philoaophy,  and  Damiron  and  Chr.  Baxtholomdss  (1818-1866),  among  others,  to  the  history  of  modem  plii- 
loaophy ;  in  addition  to  the  above-cited  works  of  the  latter  (Sf  HI  and  117),  we  may  mention  here  his  (theistle) 
lliatoire  critique  dea  doctrinea  religiettaeay  Strasbnzg,  1865.  Th.  H.  Martin,  the  eminent  expositor  of  Plato's 
Tlnuazta,  is  the  anthor  of  Lea  adencea  et  la  phUoaophie^  eaaaia  de  philoa,  crUique  et  reUgieitae,  Paris,  18^. 
The  stand-point  of  Charles  Benouvier  {Eaaat  de  criUque  giniraUy  Paris,  1864;  Scienoe  de  la  morale,  St. 
Cloud,  1869  [Manuel  de  philoa.  andmne^  8  vols.,  Paris,  1814,  Manuel  de  philoa,  modeme,  1  voL,  Paris.— TV.]) 
has  been  especially  influenced  by  the  study  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant.  Pierre  Leroox,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  SifuiaUon  de  rickctidame  (Paris,  1839),  and  De  ThumanUi  (Paris,  1840),  incorporated  (as  did  also 
Prondhon,  1809-1866)  into  his  socialistic  doctrine  many  ideas  derived  from  German  philosophy,  and  especially 
from  Hcgolianism.  The  investigations  of  Bastiat  and  othen,  in  political  economy,  bear,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, upon  philosophical  problems.    The  influence  of  German  specolation  is  manifested,  in  many  respects 
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in  tlie  works  of  Ernest  Beimii(fiatfaor  of  the  Fie  tftftT^WM,  Farifl,  1863  [Bngllah  tnuidstlon,  NevrTotk. 
ton.— TV.]*  M  <^^  o'  valuable  works  on  moditeyal  phJQosophy,  see  abore,  VoL  L,  SS  %  s^  %)«  H.  Tatne  (/^M- 
lo9ophy  o/Art^  English  translation.  New  York,  Holt  &  Williams),  Joles  Michelct  (27iMs  de  rhumanite,  PuH 
18G4),  and  other  living  French  thinkers,  including  E.  Yacherot  (La  mitaphj/sigue  et  la  9ctsnee,  Puis,  19^ 
2d  ed.,  Paris,  1882).  Of  Gomte  treat  littrd  (Paris,  1863),  J.  Stuart  Mill,  (Comte  and  PoatUctam,  Sd  ed.,  re- 
vised,  London,  1866  [American  editions,  Boston,  Spencer,  and  Philadelphia,  Lipplnoott ;  origfaianj  pid»> 
lisbod  in  the  Wutniinater  Sevieio  for  April,  1866.— TV.] ),  Ch.  PeUarin  (E*sai  erU,  aur  to  phOoa,  poaitwe^ 
Fariis  1866).  Compare  La  philoa,  poaUive^  a  Beview  directed  by  £.  Littr6 .  and  G.  Wyrooboff,  Pazis,  ISS: ; 
La  phUoa.  posit,  a  Aug.  Comta  condenaHpar  Miaa  Harriet  MarUnaau^  traduc,  franfoiae,  BordeKDx,  ISH. 
seq.  [On  Mill's  ConUe^  cf.  G.  H.  Lewes,  FortniffhUv  Satiew,  Yol.  6,  1866.— TV.]— Among  the 
worthy  Swiss  philosophers,  writing  in  the  French  language,  are  (or  have  been)  Alfxandpr  Yinet» 
theologian  (1797-1847),  who  wrote,  among  other  things,  Esaaia  da  philoa.  fnorala  el  de  merale  reUgtaMta 
(Paris,  18S7),  Etude  aur  Slaiae  Paacal  (3d  cd.,  Parifi,  1856),  Aforaitatea  du  16.  et  17.  aiicle  (Faria,  1S6SX 
Htat.  de  la  mt.franf.  au  18.  aiicle  (Paris,  1853),  and  au  19.  aiicle  (2d  od.,  Paris,  1867),  and  Charles  Secx^iaa 
(aeo  abovo,  $  134),  who  has]  written  a  Philoa,  de  la  libertS^  a  Philoa  de  Xsi&niz,  RecAerche  de  la  tmitkode^ 
and  PrSda  de  philosophie. 

In  Belgium  the  doctrines  of  Krause,  represented  formerly  by  Ahvena,  and  now  by  Tlberghien  and  otimn^ 
are  in  tiie  ascendant  at  the  University  of  Brussels.  In  Liege,  Leroy  has  publiahed  a  work  on  phikiaophj  in 
the  province  of  Liege  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  (Li^^e,  IsisO).  Alphons  Kersten,  of  the  same  <atj 
(died  in  1868),  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Bonald's  doctrine  of  the  revealed  character  of  language,  the  aatmal 
origin  of  language.  A  modernized  Carteeianism  has  been  defended  at  Ghent  by  Huet^  a  pupil  at  Psrla  «f 
Borda^Dnmoulin  (who,  while  retaining  the  doctrines  of  creation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  rademptkn,  ds- 
dred  at  the  same  time  a  philosophical  **  renovation  of  Christianity,"  a  progress  of  nations  toward  Chxistiaa 
brotherhood  and  unity  under  tiie  dominion  of  truth  and  reason ;  see  Le  Cartiaiiniame  ou  la  v&ritabla 
rSnovation  dea  adencea^  ouvrage  couronni  de  rinatttrtt^  attivi  de  la  thSorie  de  la  aubatance  et  de  cOle  de  f  te- 
>lni,  par  Sordaa-DumouUn,  priddi  cfua  diacoura  aur  la  reformation  de  la  philoaophie  au  19.  sf^de,  pour 
aervir  ePIntroduction  ginirale^  par  F.  JIuet,  Paris,  1848 ;  cl  Huet,  La  adenee  et  FeaprU^  Paris,  1864 ;  Hoet^ 
La  revolution  reUgteuae  ai#19.  aiicle^  Paris,  1667;  La  rf volution  phUoa.  au  19.  aiicle,  Paris,  1870).  The 
same  doctrine  was  m.ilntained  by  C!allier  (died  1868),  Huet^s  pupil.  Joseph  Delbccuf,  who  taught  at  Ghent 
from  1864  to  1866,  has  occupied  himself  in  investigations  relative  to  the  philosophy  of  mathematics,  to  logics 
and  to  the  theory  of  sensuous  peroeptlon  (Proligominea  philoaophiquea  de  la  giomitrle  et  aolution  deapoa- 
tulata,  Liege,  1860 ;  Eaaai  de  logique  actent^flquej  prolSgominea,  auivta  ^une  itude  aur  to  gueation  du 
mouvement  conaiderie  dana  aea  rapporta  avee  leprineipe  de  contradiction,  Liege,  1866 ;  articles  in  the  .ffiil- 
letina  of  the  Brussels  Academy  on  illusions  of  the  senses,  and  on  the  musical  scale).  Ddboenfs  snoceasor, 
Oscar  Moien,  a  pnpU  of  Leroy,  has  published  a  work  entitled  De  la  gSnfration  dea  ayHimea  phOOaophiq^uea 
aur  rhomme,  Brussels,  1867.  In  Lonvain,  TTbi^hs,  as  a  disciple  of  Bonald,  taught  a  doctrine  of  supranatmal 
"  ontdogism,"  which,  however,  like  GKintherism  in  Germany,  gave  offence  in  certain  respects  to  the  Chnich 
and  was  specially  opposed  \jy  the  JesnitB,  who  also  have  their  ropreeentatives  among  the  teachers  of  phikeo- 
phy  in  Kamur  and  Ghent.  Since  the  retirement  of  TTbagh,  Abbot  Cartuyvds  has  taught  philosophy  in  Lou- 
vain.  Of  great  philosophical  importance  are  the  investigations  of  Laurent  in  the  deportment  of  International 
law  and  the  history  of  civilization,  and  of  Quetelet  relative  to  criminal  and  moral  statistics  In  general.  (A. 
(^etelet,  Phyaique  aoctale,  1886  [Anthropomitrie,  ou  Meaure  dea  dit^Srentea  facuUia  de  tkomme,  Bmsads, 
1871.— TV.]).  In  Holland,  the  practice  recommended  by  Francis  Hemsterhuis  (1720-1790)  and  Daniel  Wyt- 
tenbach  (1746-1820),  of  philosophizing  on  the  basis  of  the  andcnts,  is  stUl  dominant.  (Of  Hemsterhuis  trcst 
G.  Ottemor  [in  Latin,  Louvaln,  1827],  E.  Gruckcr,  Fran^oia  ITamaterhuya,  aatieetaea  aauorea,  Paris,  1866^ 
and  Groneman,  Utrecht,  1867).  Philip  William  Yan  Heusde  (1778-1839),  the.  Platonist,  taught  in  Utredit. 
Beside  various  works  relative  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  by  Boorda  and  others,  which  deserve  notice,  espe- 
cial mention  should  be  made  of  the  investigations  of  C.  W.  Opsoomer  In  logic,  sesthetics,  and  religious  phikv 
sophy.  Opzooroer*s  logical  manual,  on  the  **  Method  of  Science,"  has  been  tzanslated  from  Dutch  into  Ger- 
man by  G.  Schwindt  (Utrecht,  1852),  and  his  work  on  "Religion,"  by  F.  Mook  (Elberfcld,  I860).— In  Den- 
mark, as,  formerly,  Kantism  and  Bchcllinglsm,  so  more  recently  Hegelionism  has  found  adherents.  Feoer* 
bach*s  doctrines,  among  others,  have  also  produced  an  Influence  in  Draimork,  although  they  have  been  modifled 
by  Sdron  Kierkegaard  (who  died  In  1864)  and  Basmus  Nielsen,  of  Copenhagen,  who  teach  that  the  sphere  of 
subjective  truth,  corresponding  with  emotion  and  volition,  has  at  least  equally  legitimate  claims  to  recogni- 
tion with  the  sphere  of  objective  truth,  which  corresponds  to  thought,  and  that  faith  should  not  be  judged 
l^  the  laws  of  knowledge  nor  knowledge  by  the  laws  of  faith.  Opposing  this  distinction  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  Briiohner  (of  Copenhagen)  holds  fast  to  the  Hegelian  oonceptiLcm  of  the  relatioa  between  rellgioo 
and  philosophy.  In  Norway  M.  J.  Monrad  (of  Christiania)  teaches  a  form  of  H^elianism ;  holding  as  a  fan* 
domentol  idea  that  life  consists  in  a  continual  overooming  and  reconciliation  of  antagonisms,  he  combats  the 
absolnte  separation  of  faith  from  knowledge  and  seeks  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  which  shall  be  aoeepta- 
hie  to  the  Church,  in  the  doctrine  that  faith  anticipates  the  infinite  goal,  toward  which  sdenoe— always 
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growing,  and  norer  oompleto— Is  tending.  In  Sweden  the  Kanfiftn  pULosophy  had  ita  reprwentatlve  fai  D. 
Botfthina,  and  the  philoaophy  of  Fiohte  and  Sohelling  in  Benjamin  HOijer,  whose  esaay  Om  den  phUoaophUka 
eon^rucUonen  (Stookholm,  1799)  was  pnbliahed  in  Qennan  tinder  tixe  title  Ueber  dtepAOoa,  ConOrucUon  {ibid.^ 
1801).  HiMjer  aigues  against  Kant*8  dictam,  that  construing  by  conceptions  is  posadble  only  in  mathematics, 
and  not  in  philosophy ;  he  says  that  Kant  himself  in  the  Metaph.  Prlndplea  cifJ'hffaict  oonstraed  matter 
pbiloaophioaUy ;  the  starting-point  of  all  oonstmction  is  ftnmd  in  a  pure  act,  <.  e.,  in  an  abaolnte,  infinite 
activity,  prior  to  the  Ego,  ita  product ;  the  method  t^  which  construction  proceeds  is  the  method  of  Umita* 
tlon.  Ghristoph  Jakob  BoatrUm  (at  whom  Ed.  MItzner  writes  in  the  I*hUo9.  MimaUh^fte^  IIL,  8, 1809,  and 
whose  TiewB  lis  at  the  baais  ol  Leander*s  essay  in  the  same  journal,  m.,  8,  p.  Ill)  adopts  in  eawcmtial  parttcnlars 
the  dootarines  of  Leibnita,  combining  them  with  Platonic  doctrines  and  modifying  them  so  as  to  teach  that 
the  inteior  monads  or  ideas  are  contained  in  the  superior,  as  smaller  numbers  are  contained  in  greater  ones.' 
Amonff  BoaMm^s  pupils  is  Bibbing,  who  has  written  upon  Plato  (see  above,  VoL  I.,  §  40).  Hegelianism  ti' 
itfxjiijfinfind  by  J.  Borelius  (formerly  in  Calmar,  since  1866  professor  in  Lund).  In  Transylvania,  Beneke^s 
peychology  and  pedagogio  theoiy,  and  in  Poland  and  Hungary  the  doctrines  of  H^el  have  exerted  an  influ- 
ence. Into  Russia,  also,  Qerman  philosophy  has  made  its  way  sporadically.  Of  Modem-Oreek  works,  the 
following,  among  others,  deserves  mention:  99»pnfru^  jcal  vpajcrueiit  ^tAooti^iac  oToixctot  vvb  ^patXa 
'Apti,«rti  Ka0iiv7rmv  rnt  ^nkooo^a/s  ty  r^  *loviif  itxaSriiiC^  (at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands),  Ck»rfn,  1863.  In  Spain  there  prevails  a  mUd  form  of  Scholasticism,  which,  together  with  its  ab- 
■tmae  form,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  rigor  and  profundity.  Among  ita  most  eminent  representatives  is 
•ffft]in<i»,  several  of  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  Qerman  by  Lorinser.  In  the  form  of  an  opposi- 
tion  io  Scholitftidsm,  Krauseanism  has  had  some  Influence  in  Spain.  Julio  Sans  del  Rio,  mentioned  above 
i%  1S8)  as  a  follower  of  this  doctrine,  died  Oct.  12, 1809.  [The  Bngliab  and  Italian  bibliography  given  by 
Ueberweg  is  inooxponted  into  the  following  Appendices.— TV.] 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  GEEAT  BRITADT  AND  AMERICA. 


A  BUPPLXaCENTABY   SKETCH. 


By  NOAH  PORTER. 

Philosophy^  as  a  pnre  or  speculative  science,  has  attracted  the 
exclusive  attention  of  fewer  devotees  among  the   English-speaking 
BcholarB  than  among  those  of  France  or  Germany.    But  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  Philosophy  has  been  generally  neglected.   On  the 
contrary,  philosophy  has  been  more  readily  and  more  widely  applied 
to  Ethical,  Political,  and  Theological  uses,  on  account  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  English   peoples,  and  their  more   practical  spirit. 
The  pressure  of  discussion  and  of  practical  necessity  has  often  forced 
many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  all  these  departments  to  develop  the 
underlying  philosophical  principles  which  were  required  to  sustain 
their  practical  conclusions.    In  this  way  many  of  the  special  investiga- 
tions of  leading  English  writers  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  philo- 
sophic thought  at  once  comprehensive  and  prof  oimd.    Though  English 
philosophy  has  less  systematic  completeness  and  formal  exactness  than 
the  philosophies  of  France  and  Germany,  it  is  far  more  original  and 
copious  than  many  critics  and  historians  have  acknowledged.    While  on 
the  one  hand  there  are  fewer  purely  speculative  works  in  English 
literature  than  we  should  naturally  desire  to  find,  there  are  many 
profound  philosophical  discussions  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  the 
manifold  ethical,  political,  and  theological  treatises  in  which  this 
literature  abounds.    The  speculations  of  many  English  writers  are  no 
less  profound  because  they  are  intertwined  with  practical  discussions, 
and  overshadowed  by  their  applications.    The  contributions  to  philo- 
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sophy  of  not  a  few  able  thinkers  are  none  the  less  real  becanse  they 
have  been  rendered  in  the  service  of  some  important  practical  interest 
It  follows,  that  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  philosophic  thought  in  Eng- 
land and  America  requires  ns  to  notice  eminent  writers  and  thinkers 
who  have  not  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  purely  speculative 
questions,  but  who  notwithstanding  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  philosophic  thought. 

Such  a  sketch  is  the  more  necessary  as  an  appendix  and  supple- 
ment to  Ueberweg's  history  of  English  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  its 
author,  in  common  with  most  of  the  continental  historians,  finds  little 
evidence  of  any  other  philosophical  tendency  than,  that  of  Empiricism, 
and  therefore  gives  only  a  partial  view  of  some  writers  who  represent 
this  direction  in  a  general  way,  and  altogether  overlooks  a  consider- 
able number  of  writers  who  in  those  discussions  in  which  philosophy  is 
applied  to  special  questions,  assume  or  teach  a  philosophy  of  an 
opposite  character. 

CHAPTER  I. — ^English  Philosophy  befobe  Locke. 

§  1.  The  fizBt  writer  whom  we  notaoe  is  Bidiazd  Hooker,  a  writer  somewhat  eariier 
than  Lord  Baoon,  whose  phfloeophical  reach  and  sagacity  is  for  many  reasons  deserr- 
ing  of  attention.  Ct  Frederic  Denison  Haorioe.  Modem  Philosophy,  etc. ,  Lond. ,  1863, 
chap.  T. 

Bkfaard  Hooker,  1553-1600,  a  native  of  HeaTy-Tree,  near  Exeter,  a  BfakJaif,  Tnfeor  and  Fdldw  oC  Oofpn 
Christi  CoOegei  Ozford,  Bector  at  Draytop-Bwrnrtiampt  BnrWnghanmhfre,  1584 ;  MMter  of  tba  Tcmiile, 
1586;  Bector  of  Boaoomb,  WOtshiic,  1591 ;  Fsnebendary  and  Sob-dean  of  tbe  Cathedral  of  SaUsbozy ;  Bectflr 
of  BiahopBboiime,  in  Kent,  1596,  where  be  died. 

His  principal  woric,  Of  the  Iawb  of  Soderiastical  FoBty,  was  pDbUdied,  the  lint  4  boolcs  in  1594,  the  9th 
in  1597,  the  7th  in  1617,  the  6th  and  8th  in  16I&  The  eight  books,  with  a  few  aennonsand  tnda,  woe 
published  in  IxNidL,  160,  f^  ;  id  edition,  with  WalUm's  life,  1666^  foL  ;  other  editions  axes,  Lood^  l«ni» 
'82, 1706,18^  "33;  Dnblin,17Sl;  Oxf.,  Vm,  1807,  "90,  each  8  toIs.  8to;  Lond^  18B6»  9yoIb.  8vo;  1880.  with 
notes  and  eztncts  by  Hanbniy,  a  diwmtaT,  3 toIs.  8to.  Ainuigod  by  Kebie,  Oxf.,  1836;  4 toIs.  8to,  1S41 ; 
3  vols.  8ro,  1816 ;  do.,  without  Keble's  notes,  1846, 1860,  2toI&  Other  editions,  Loud.,  1899, 18ff^  9 toIsl 
8vo. 

Hooker  is  called  by  Eallam  *'  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philosophical  writer  of 
the  Elizabethan  period."  All  his  writings  are  in  form  and  purpose  theological  rather 
than  philosophical.  His  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  are  professedly  a  rindication  of 
the  GoTemment  of  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  the  Protestant  SoYereign 
and  Parliaments.  In  order  to  defend  this  sncoesBfnlly,  the  author  deyotes  the  first  two 
books  to  a  preliminaiy  discussion  of  the  philosophical  principles  inTohred,  and  sets  forth 
a  sort  of  prima  phUosopkia  concerning  law  in  general,  in  its  relations  to  the  Dirine 
essence  and  activity,  to  the  physical  and  q[)iritual  uniTeiBe,  to  civil  and  eoclfifriastioal 
societies,  and  to  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  known  by  man,  throngh  natural  and 
supernatural  reason.  His  other  writings  consist  of  discussions  concerning  points  of 
doctrine  controverted  by  the  Romanists  and  Puritans,  in  which  there  is  recognised  a  ays- 
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tern  of  philosophy  which  is  more  definitely  oonceived  and  more  firmly  held  than  in  the 
^TTitingS  of  any  other  theologian  of  his  time. 

Tlie  particular  principles  for  which  Hooker  deserves  mention  are  his  dear  and  satis- 
factory  conoeption  of  the  regularity  of  the  operations  of  the  universe  for  some  ^*  pre- 
conceived end  ;^'  the  definition  of  law  as  assigning  to  each  thing  its  kind,  appointing  ^'  its 
form  and  measure  of  working ; ''  the  applicability  of  law  to  God,  in  the  memorable  say- 
ings, ^'  the  Being  of  God  is  a  kind  of  Law  to  his  working,"  *^  God  is  a  Law  both  to  him- 
self and  to  all  other  things  besides.'*  His  actions  and  effects  are  limited  though  he  is 
Sofinite,  because  his  actions  correspond  to  some  end, — **not  that  anything  is  made 
to  be  beneficial  unto  him,  but  all  things  for  him  to  show  beneficence  in  them."  God^s 
will  is  limited  by  his  reason ;  this  reason  exists  though  it  is  often  unknown  to  man. 
Law  IB  properly  applied  to  the  properties  and  powers  of  nature.  *^  Obedience  of  crea- 
tures to  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world.''  The  apparent  defects  in 
the  working  of  these  laws  are  incident  to  the  malediction  on  aooount  of  sin.  This  na- 
tural generation  and  process  of  all  things  receiveth  order  of  proceeding  from  the  settled 
Btability  of  divine  understanding.  These  laws  hold  good  not  only  of  natural  agents  by 
themselves,  but  also  as  related  to  one  another,  binding  them  to  serve  one  another  and 
to  serve  the  oommon  good. 

As  God  moves  natural  agents  as  an  efficient,  so  he  moves  intellectual  creatures,  e.  g. 
angels,  both  the  unfallen  and  the  fallen.  Of  the  unfallen  the  actions  are  threefold, 
love,  adoration,  and  imitation ;  the  reason  or  law  of  the  fall  of  any  is  by  the  reflex 
of  their  understanding  upon  themselves,  substituting  pride  for  the  love,  adoration 
and  worship  of  God. 

The  laws  of  created  beings — and  of  man  conspicuously — provide,  that  as  capable  of 
progress  he  is  impelled  by  demre.  Man  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker  resem- 
bles him  in  being  free — we  are  not  tied  as  natural  agents.  The  two  principal  fountains 
of  human  action  are  knowledge  and  will.  Will  differeth  from  that  inferior  natural  de- 
sire which  we  call  appetite.  *''■  Appetite  is  the  will^s  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite's 
controller."  "  Evil  as  evil  cannot  be  desired."  *^  Goodness  doth  not  move  by  being, 
but  by  being  apparent."  ^*  Our  felicity  therefore  being  the  object  and  accomplishment 
of  our  desire,  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  and  covet  it. "  *  *  Goodness  in  actions  is  like  unto 
straitness,  wherefore  that  which  is  done  well  we  term  right."  ^^That  which  is  good  in 
the  aotions  of  men,  doth  not  only  delight  as  profitable,  but  as  amiable  also."  There 
are  two  ways  of  discerning  goodness— by  their  causes  and  their  signs.  ^^The  most 
certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so  account 
it."  **  The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself." 
*^  That  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  leamed,  nature  herself  must  needs  have  taught" 
^*Laws  for  intellectual  beings  is  their  intuitive  intellectual  judgment  concerning  the 
rarity  and  goodness  of  the  objects  which  set  them  on  work."  The  rule  of  voluntary 
agents  is  the  sentence  that  Reason  g^veth  concerning  the  goodness  of  those  things  which 
they  are  to  do.  The  sentences  which  Reason  giveth  are  some  more,  some  less  generaL 
The  knowledge  of  what  man  is  in  himself,  and  in  relation  to  other  beings,  is  the  mother 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  for  human  actions.  This  law  is  mandatory,  per- 
missive or  admonitoiy.  Laws  of  Reason  are  investigable  by  Reason  only,  without  super- 
natural revelation.  The  laws  of  a  commonweal  are  orders  agreed  on,  touching  the 
manner  of  living  in  society.  All  public  requirement  arises  from  deliberate  advice,  consul- 
tation, and  comi)osition  between  men.  Nature  requires  some  kind  of  government,  but 
leaves  the  choice  arbitraiy  which  kind  each  shall  be.  Laws  not  only  teach  what  is  good, 
bat  exort  a  constraining  force.    The  authority  of  the  ruler  comes  either  from  a  commis- 
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sion  derived  directly  from  Grod,  oi  from  the  consent  of  the  govemed.  This  consent  is  ex- 
plicit or  implied.  Positive  laws  are  twofold :  those  which  establish  some  duty  to  wlucii 
men  were  bonnd  by  the  Law  of  reason,  or  else  those  which  make  that  a  dnty  whi<di  was 
not  so  before,  i.  e.,  they  are  mixed  or  human.  The  third  description  of  Laws  is  tluit 
which  holds  between  bodies  politic,  i,  €.,  the  Laws  of  nations.  These  are  primary  and 
secondary.  Concerning  the  commerce  between  Christian  nations  the  force  of  genexal 
councils  is  great. 

The  good  of  man  is  threefold :  sensual,  intellectusl,  and  spiritual  or  divine.  Hie 
last  oomes  in  the  way  of  reward  to  perfect  obedience.  Han  having  failed  of  this  by  tiie 
way  of  nature,  God  has  provided  a  way  that  is  supernatural,  on  condition  of  ^lii, 
which  includes  hope  and  charity.  But  supernatural  duties  do  not  exclude  those  which 
are  natnraL  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  the  laws  which  concern  these.  It  is  great  ad- 
vantage that  so  many  of  these  laws  are  written  and  were  not  entrusted  to  tradition. 
The  completeness  of  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  every  Law  needful  to  be  known,  is 
relative,  not  absolute.  But  the  supernatural  light  does  not  exclude  the  light  of  natare, 
which  it  supposes  and  to  which  it  is  supplementary.  Some  of  the  laws  in  the  Sci^ptezes 
are  mutable.  Positive  laws  do  not  always  bind,  but  are  oonditionaL  Those  are  con- 
stant, whether  natural  or  supernatural,  which  belong  to  man  as  man  in  those  relatiOBB 
which  are  permanent.  The  matter  of  such  laws  alone  is  constant.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  laws,  even  though  supernatural,  which  were  ordained  for  special  and  inconstant 
relations,  are  not  of  permanent  force.  Again ;  in  societies,  both  dvil  and  ecclesiastical, 
laws  respecting  these  changing  relations  become  authoritative  simply  by  being  pre- 
scribed by  the  majority,  through  its  representatives  or  constituted  authorities. 

The  principles  enumerated  in  the  first  book  of  Hooker's  great  work,  and  vindicated 
against  objections  in  the  second,  are  applied  in  the  six  books  which  follow  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  established  by  law.  The  principles  themselves  are  a 
summary  of  the  doctrines  fundamental  to  politics  and  ethics  and  theology,  whidi,  in  a 
certain  sense,  were  re-elaborated  by  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  of  his  time,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pagan  and  Christian  writers,  and  was  largely  endowed  with 
sagacity  and  comprehensiveness.  The  philosophical  system  of  Hooker  may  be  fairiy 
accepted  as  akin  to  that  of  Lord  Bacon ;  only  it  was  far  more  explicit  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  statements  and  more  systematic  in  its  form  and  completeness.  It  could  not 
fan  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  all  subsequent  discussions  in  metaphysical,  ethical 
and  political  philosophy,  anticipating  as  it  does  many  of  these  discussions  by  providing 
the  principles  for  their  adjudication. 

§  2.  Sir  John  Davies,  1570-1626,  should  be  named  next  after  Hooker,  and  before 
Lord  Bacon.  He  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at  Queen^s  College,  Oxford,  in  1603 
Solicitor-General  in  Ireland,  and  Judge  of  Assize,  1620-1.  In  1626  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  but  died  suddenly  before  the  ceremony  of  installation. 
His  poem,  On  Human  Knowledge  and  the  Human  Soul,  like  the  first  book  of  Hooker, 
exhibits  the  current  psychology  and  philosophy  of  England  in  his  time,  though  more  in 
detail.  The  titie  of  the  2d  edition,  1602,  is  Ifosce  Teipsum :  This  oracle  expounded 
in  two  Elegies :  lat,  Of  Human  Knowledge ;  2d,  Of  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  the  Immor- 
tality thereof :  Ist  ed. ,  1609.  It  gives  a  transcript  of  that  better  scholastic  doctrine  of 
the  soul  which  combines  the  teachings  of  both  Aristotie  and  Plato,  when  purified  from 
many  of  the  extreme  subtilities  ingrafted  upon  them  by  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  and 
adds  the  results  of  the  dawning  good  sense  which  attended  the  Reformation  and  the  Re- 
vival of  Classical  Learning.  For  the  history  of  philosophy  it  is  of  great  significance,  as  it 
enables  the  student  to  understand  the  peychology  and  philosophy  which  were  cnzrcnt 
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before  the  intzodnction  of  the  philoBophies  of  Descartes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Hobbes 
and  Locke  on  the  other.  The  yersifioation  is  nnoommonly  successful.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  triumph  of  diction  in  the  expression  of  subtle  thought  in  concise  and  fluent 
Terse.  It  is  hj  no  means  free  from  the  conceits  which  were  current  in  all  the  versifica- 
tion of  its  time,  but  it  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  literature  for  the  skill  with  which 
it  oonducts  philosophical  discussion  in  the  forms,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
elevated  poetry.  The  positions  which  the  author  mointiuns  are :  1 .  That  the  soul  is  self - 
snbfliBtent  without  the  body.  2.  It  is  more  than  a  peiCection  or  reflection  of  the  sense ; 
oondndiiig  his  argument  thus : — 

(^  There  Is  a  soul,  a  nature  which  contains 

The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power ; 
Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense^s  pains, 
But  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bower." 

8.  The  soul  is  more  than  the  temperature  of  the  humors  of  the  body.  4.  The  eoxil  is  a 
spirit.  5.  The  soid  is  created,  not  traduced.  6.  Satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given 
why  it  is  united  with  the  body.  7.  The  soul  is  united  to  the  body  not  as  a  man  in  a 
tent,  or  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  or  a  spider  in  its  web,  or  the  image  in  the  wax,  nor  as  water 
in  a  Teasel,  nor  as  one  liquor  is  mingled  with  another,  nor  as  heat  in  the  fire,  nor  as  a 
voice  through  the  air : 

*^  But  as  the  fair  and  cheerful  morning  light 

Both  here  and  there  her  sUver  beams  impart, 

And  in  an  instant  doth  herself  unite 

To  the  transparent  air  in  all  and  every  part. 
*  «  *  «  •  « 

Bo  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill. 
Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  diffused." 

The  soul  has  (a)  the  vegetative  power  by  which  the  body  is  nourished ;  {b)  the  five 
senses  which  are  the  outward  instruments,  which  like  porters  admit  knowledge,  but  do 
not  peroeive ;  (0)  the  imagination  or  common  sense  or  sensory,  which  perceives,  retains 
and  transmits  to  the  (d)  tantasy  which  compounds,  compares  and  tries  these  forms ;  (0) 
the  sensitive  memory  or  the  memory  of  sense  objects ;  (/)  the  moving  forces  or 
passions  connected  with  such  objects ;  {g)  the  soul's  capacities  to  move  and  regulate  the 
body;  (A)  the  inteUectnal  power,  of  which  the  generic  name  is  wit,  which  acts  as 
abstraction,  and  reason, 

*'  When  she  rates  things  and  moves  from  ground  to  ground,** 
^*  But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  stondeth  fibced,  she  understanding  is.*' 

**  When  her  assent  she  lightly  doth  incline 
To  either  part,  she  is  opinion's  light; 
But  when  she  doth  by  principles  define 
A  certain  truth,  she  hath  true  judgment's  sight." 

Besides  these  there  is  the  capacity  for  innate  idem : — 
23 
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''  Tet  hath  the  soul  a  dowry  natxual, 

And  sparks  of  light,  some  oommon  things  to  see ; 
Not  being  a  blank  where  naught  is  writ  at  all, 
But  what  the  writer  will,  may  written  be. 

For  nature  in  man's  heart  her  laws  do  pen, 

Prescribing  tmth  to  wit,  and  good  to  will ; 
Which  do  accuse,  or  else  excuse  all  men, 

For  every  thought  or  practice,  good  or  ilL** 

To  these  are  added  the  powers  of  will  and  of  the  inteUectual  memory.  These 
powers  are  soTerally  related  to  one  another  and  stand  in  mutual  dependence.  To  tlrii 
analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  is  subjoined  an  azgument  for  its  immortality. 

§  3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Gherbury,  1581-1648,  though  more  influential  as  a  writer  npoa 
religion  than  upon  philosophy,  was  not  without  important  influence  upon  iiie  coazBe  of 
speculatiTe  thinking  in  England.  (Cf  .  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Works  of  T.  Beid,  p.  78L) 
No  one  can  understand  the  polemic  of  Locke's  Essay  without  studying  Lord  Herbert's  Ik 
Veritate.  Its  chief  doctrines  are  the  following :  There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth.  It  b 
as  permanent  as  existing  things.  It  is  evexywhere,  pertaining  to  things  which  are, 
which  are  feigned  to  exist.  It  is  self -manifest,  and  so  is  distinguished  from  that 
appears  to  be  true.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  truth  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
things.  These  differences  in  things  are  made  known  by  our  natural  faculties.  So  far 
as  our  natural  faculties  are  capable  of  and  analogous  to  the  truth  of  things,  we  haTe 
truth  of  conception.  The  truth  of  all  these  truths  is  the  highest,  vis,,  the  tmth  of  the 
intellect.  This  supposes  tmth  of  things,  truth  of  appearance,  and  truth  of  conceptiao, 
and  their  harmonious  conformation  with  one  another. 

There  are  thus  four  kinds  of  truth :  truth  of  things,  which  concems  the  object  as  it 
is  in  itself ;  truth  of  appearance,  which  concems  the  object  as  it  is  manifested ;  truth 
of  conception,  which  concems  the  object  as  it  is  apprehended  by  ns ;  and  truth  <^  intd* 
lect  or  judgment  The  first  is  the  inherent  conformity  of  a  thing  with  itself  ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  conditional  conformity  of  appearances  with  things ;  the  third,  the  condxtiQi&al 
conformity  of  our  faculties  and  things  as  they  appear;  the  fourth,  the  due  ooofonnifly 
between  the  conformities  already  named.  All  truth  is  (i.  e.)  InTolyes  relation  or  agree- 
ment. The  conformity  of  tmth  of  appearance  and  tmth  of  apprehension  with  their 
objects  depends  on  the  conditions  provided  in  the  faculties  concerned.  The  tratJi  of 
the  intellect  depends  ou  the  mutual  conformity  of  these  other  truths,  oonditianal  on 
ceriain  knowledges  {ryotiticB)  or  principles  which  are  common  to  evezy  sane  and  perfect 
man,  by  means  of  which  he  judges  of  aU  individual  objects  that  come  under  his  ohesr- 
vation.  These  respect  the  good  and  the  beautiful  as  well  as  what  is  commonly  called 
the  true. 

The  faculties  are  four :  natural  instinct,  inner  sense,  external  sense  and  the 

sive  faculty  {discurev^).    Natural  instinct  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  apprehend 

apply  without  reasoning  the  common  notions  as  to  the  relations  of  things,  especiafij 

such  as  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  individual,  the  species,  and  the  entire  mii- 

(  verse.    These  common  notions,  though  excited  by  the  senses,  are  not  conTeyed  by 

/  them ;  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  so  that  Grod  by  them  has  imparted  to  us  not 

vonly  of  his  image  but  of  his  wisdom.     These  are  distinguished  into  the  orig^inal  and 

(    the  derived.   The  first  are  distinguished  by  six  marks  or  criteria ;  priority ;  independence ; 

^universality ;  certainty,  so  that  no  man  con  doubt  thorn  without  putting  off  his  aatare ; 
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necesedfy,  that  i%  Ofiefaluess  for  the  preservation  of  man ;  lastly,  intuitiye  apprehension 
or  self -evidenoe.  Natural  instinct  is  present  in  and  modifies  the  three  other  faculties. 
Tlie  inner  sense  includes  all  those  powers  which  under  the  direction  of  natural 
instinct  have  to  do  with  the  iiarticular  forms  of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  and  of 
the  good  and  evil,  whether  these  are  dependent  on  the  body  or  the  soul.  These  are 
permeated  by  liberty  of  choice  {unicum  iRiid  naiura  miraeulum).  The  common  sen- 
sory, eommunia  aeTiaus,  of  the  intenaal  senses  is  the  conscience,  and  depends  on  the  fac- 
ulty or  capacity  to  be  con8oiou&  By  means  of  common  notions  it  judges  of  what  is 
good  and  evil  in  their  various  degrees,  and  thus  reaches  the  judgment  of  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

The  external  senses  are  those  which  depend  on  the  special  effects  of  external  objects 
on  the  external  organs  jointly  with  corresponding  internal  senses  and  natural  instincts. 
The  discursiye  faculties  {discursits)  give  that  knowledge  in  respect  to  objects  fur- 
nished by  the  external  and  internal  sense,  which  depends  on  certain  capacities  for 
inquiry  or  investigation,  and  the  common  notiona  It  .reepects  existences,  the 
quiddities,  the  qualities,  the  quantities,  the  relations,  place,  time,  and  especially  their 
oanses,  means  and  ends. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  animalfl  not  by  the  gift  of  reason,  but  pre-eminently  by 
the  oapacity  for  religion.  The  five  common  notions  of  natural  religion  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  men  are  the  following :  (1)  That  there  is  a  God ;  (2)  That  he  ought  to  be 
worshipped  ;  (8)  That  virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  elements  of  worship ;  (4)  That 
repentance  is  a  duty ;  (5)  That  there  is  another  life,  with  rewards  and  punishments. 

A  revelation  is  possible  to  individuals.  Lord  Herbert  contended  that  a  special  reve- 
lation was  made  to  himself,  but  nothing  can  be  admitted  as  revealed  which  -contradicts 
these  five  primary  principles  or  common  notions,  and  anything  beyond  can  be  of  no 
importance  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  therefore  no  such  revelation  should  be  made 
publio. 

The  writiDgs  of  Herbert  were  not  without  permanent  influenoe.  He  gave  impulse 
and  character  to  that  great  movement  in  England  of  religious  rationalizing  which  is 
known  as  "Rnglish  Deism,  and  which  has  in  many  ways  been  significant  in  shaping  the 
course  of  all  subsequent  speculation.  Shaftesbury,  Tindal,  and  others  followed  him  in 
accepting  some  of  the  results  of  his  metaphysical  inquiries  and  more  of  their  applica- 
tiona.  His  views  of  the  nature  and  possibility  of  revelation  are  kindred  to  those 
enforced  by  Kant  in  his  BeUgion  within  the  Umiia  of  pure  reasan,  which  indeed  are  com- 
mon to  the  Old  and  the  New  Rationalism. 

His  speculations  concerning  the  truth  of  things  and  its  relation  to  the  truth  of 
appearance  anticipate  those  of  Locke,  and  the  profounder  and  more  wide-reaching 
researches  of  Kant.  Other  points  of  similarity  between  him  and  Kant  might  be 
adventured.  His  treatise  De  Yeritate  attracted  the  attention  and  elicited  the  comments 
of  Gassendi,  Op.,  iii.,  411 ;  also  Descartes,  (Euvres,  ed.  Par.  viii.,  138 ;  168.  Gf.  Hallam, 
Lit.  of  Europe,  III.  c.  ii..  Sec.  77,  c.  iii.,  21-28;  also  Leland^s  view  of  the  principal 
/Deistical  vmters,  etc..  Letters  i.  and  ii. 

^  §  4.  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  1615-1652,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Herbert,  and  lus  treatise  on  The  Light  of  Mature  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  Herbert^s  JJe  Veritate^  as  may  be  inferred  from  occasional  allusions  to  his 
lordship^s  work.  It  was  published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  Lond.,  1652,  also 
1054,  1601;  Oxford,  1669,  also  ed.  Brown,  Edin.^1857.  Craverwell 'was  a  student 
and  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  which  was  the  original  nursery  of  most  of  those  who^ 
were  afterwards  so  conspicuous  as  tho  *^  Cambridge  Latitudinorians  "  {tidfi  J«  Talloch^ 
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Rational  Theology  and  Ghiifltian  Fhiloflophy  in  the  17th  oentoiy,  Lond.,  1872).  Col- 
yerwell  writes  from  a  Christian  standpoint^  and  was  doahtless  aronsed  by  Heibcxtli 
attack  npon  Glhri8tianil7  from  the  side  of  Season.  His  doctrine  of  the  sonroes  of  know- 
ledge is  thus  stated :  ^  There  are  stamped  an4  printed  npon  the  being  of  man  some  dear 
and  indelible  prindpleB,  some  first  and  alphabetical  notions,  by  patting  together  of 
which  it  can  spell  oat  the  law  of  natare/— *  As  in  the  noble  mathematical  acieiioes 
there  are  not  onljr  some  first  Alf^/ucra,  which  are  granted  as  soon  as  asked,  if  not 
before,  etc.,  in  the  vexy  same  manner,  natojre  has  some  pMtuUUa,  some  «]^Aii^etf, 
which  she  knows  a  rational  being  will  presently  and  willingly  assent  to.*  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  innate  light,  bat  only  the  i)ower  and  principle  of  knowing  and  reasoD* 
ing.  Galverwell  orges  against  innate  ideas  as  sach — *•  Had  yoa  sadh  notiooB  as  these 
when  yoa  first  peeped  into  being  ?  at  the  first  opening  of  the  soal's  eye  ?  in  the  fiat 
exordiam  of  infancy  ?  Had  yoa  these  connate  species  in  the  cradle?  and  were  they 
rocked  asleep  with  yoa  ?  or  did  yoa  there  meditate  upon  these  prindples  '^  toeicm  eA 
rnqjugparU^^  and  *  *  nihU  potest  esse  et  non  eue  rimvl  '* '  ^  *  Nerer  tell  as  that  you  wanted 
oiganical  dispoeitiomi,  for  yoa  plainly  have  reconise  to  the  sensitiTe  powers,  and  most 
needs  sabecribe  to  this,  that  all  knowledge  comes  flonrishing  in  at  these  lattioea." 
**  Sense  is  the  gate  of  certainty, — ^the  anderstanding  is  the  throne  of  it;  first  principles 
and  common  notions  with  those  demonstrations  that  stream  from  them,  th^  only 
remain,  *  *  and  he  that  will  not  cast  anchor  npon  these  condemns  himself  to  per- 
petual skepticism/'  Bat  morality  is  foanded  in  the  divine  nature.  ^  It  is  an  etecoid 
ordinance  made  in  the  depth  of  God^s  infinite  wisdom  and  counsel,  for  r^rolating  and 
goYeming  of  the  whole  world,  which  yet  had  not  its  binding  yirtae  in  respect  of  God 
himself.  Who  has  always  the  full  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  his  own  essenoe,  that  it 
cannot  bind  itself.'  Culverwell  dissents  from  Hooker,  in  making  moral  obligatioa  to 
\  proceed  from  the  diyine  will.  '  Not  the  anderstanding,  but  the  will  of  the  lawgiver 
\  makes  a  law.'  ^  Ideas  were  situated  only  in  the  understanding  of  God,  whereas  a  law 
has  force  and  efficacy  from  his  wilL'  In  respect  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  reason  he 
holds  '  that  all  the  moral  law  is  foanded  in  natural  and  common  light— in  the  light  of 

Q  reason,'  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  oontraiy  to  the  light  of 
reason.  Faith  demands  the  services  of  reason  to  evince  the  necessity  of  revelation,  to 
test  its  evidence,  to  assist  the  interpretation  of  revelation,  and  to  vindicate  and  hanio- 

s/  nize  its  doctrines.  The  truths  proper  to  faith  are  undisooverable  by  reason.  FaiUi  is 
the  reception  of  the  divine  testimony,  remotely  by  its  outward  evidence,  bat  proxi- 
mately by  its  inward  light  as  discerned  through  grace.  Its  operation  is  consistent 
reason,  and  so  far  from  superseding  reason,  demands  its  constant  exeicue. 


Thb  Gabtesiaks  Am>  the  Gakbbidoe  Mek. 


§  6.  To  understand  the  state  ot  philosophical  opinion  in  England  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Locke,  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Locke's  Ess^y, 
we  should  do  ample  justice  to  those  English  writers  who  took  a  direction  opposed  to 
that  of  Hobbes.  The  influence  of  Hobbes  was  owing  more  to  the  political  and  ethiad 
affinities  of  his  opinions,  than  to  the  scientific  authority  of  his  ^stem,  if  it  is  wetr&y 
to  be  called  a  Eystem.  The  support  which  the  politics  of  the  Leviathan  lent  to  the 
despotic  policy  of  the  restored  monarchy  of  Gharles  11.,  and  the  sanction  whidi  his 
materialistic  and  necessitarian  ethics  lent  to  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  oonrt  and  ita 
adherents,  mode  his  philosophy  the  object  of  general  discussion  and  active  controversy. 
*^  Tho  philosopher  of  Malmesboxy,"  says  Warburton,  *'  was  the  tenor  of  the  last  age. 
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^  *  Tlie  pcefis  sweat  with  controyezsy,  azid  eveitj  young  churchman  would  tiy  hia 
anna  in  thundering  on  Hobbea'  steel  cap.'*  Not  only  the  clergy  of  all  orders  in  his  own 
"time,  bat  the  moralists  and  pubUdsts  of  two  or  three  generations  following,  thonght 
it  necessary  formally  to  refate  his  doctrines.  The  new  philosophy  of  I>escartes  natn- 
zally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  England  as  in  many 
important  featores  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fashionable  tenets  of  Hobbes. 
Hobbes  had  contributed  his  objections  (the  third)  to  the  meditations  of  Descartes,  and 
it  was  obvious  from  the  first,  that  however  dose  might  be  the  affinities  in  some  features 
between  the  physics  of  the  two,  their  views  of  the  soul  were  diametrically  opposed.  It 
is  not  Bai:priaing  that  a  school  of  Cartesians  and  of  thinkers  with  Cartesian  sympathies 
began  to  appear.  Antony  Legrand^  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  led  the 
way,  coming  into  England  from  Douay,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary.  He  was  an 
ardent  propagandist  of  Cartesianism,  residing  several  years  in  London,  and  subse- 
quently in  Oxfordshire.  He  published  two  works  to  further  the  easy  apprehension 
of  the  elements  of  this  philosophy  in  the  universities,  vis. :  PhSonophia  veiu8  e 
tnenU  JSenati  CartesU  more  JSchokLstieo  brmter  digesta  and  ImtUuUone^  phUosophicB 
secundum prijiapia  R^  CartesU  funo methodo  adomata  et  expUoata^  Loud.,  1675,  3d  ed. 
This  philosophy  encountered  an  active  opposition  at  the  Universif^  of  Oxford,  which 
was  headed  by  Samuel  Parker,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  his  Disputatumes  de  Deo  et 
divina  promderUia  he  contended  in  the  Scholastic  spirit  equally  against  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes  and  that  of  Hobbes,  making  no  distinction  between  the  mechanical 
features  of  each,  and  not  discerning  that  while  the  one  was  Atheistic,  the  other 
was  as  strikingly  Theistlc  in  its  spirit  and  tendency.  To  this  attack  Legrand  replied  in 
luB  Apoloffia  pro  JRenato  CarUiio  contra  Samudem  Parfcerum^  Lend. ,  1679.  Legrand 
also  held  an  active  controversy  with  John  Sergeant,  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
Bubsequently  wrote  against  Locke.  He  annotated  Eohault^s  TraiU  de  physique^  which 
was  subsequently  translated  and  edited  in  the  spirit  of  the  Newtonian  physios  by 
Samuel  Clarke,  112^,  Cartesianism  never  obtained  a  footing  in  Oxford,  which  retained 
the  peripatetic  Aristotelianism  till  it  was  partially  displaced  by  the  philosophy  of  Locke. 
In  Cambridge  Cartesianism  had  for  many  years  a  partial  foothold  without  ever  attaui- 
ing  the  complete  ascendency.  Cf.  Alma,  a  poem  by  Richard  Prior,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  theories  of  the  soul,  as  held  during  this  period 
respectively  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  so-called  Latitudinarians  of  Cambridge  were  all  more  or  less  influenced  by 
Descartes :  vide  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time  and  Tullooh's  Batumcd  Theology^  etc.  / 
The  most  conspicuous  among  these  were  Ralph  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  John  Smith,  ' 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  and  John  Worthington.  The  first  three  were  most  distinguished 
as  philosophers,  the  last  two  as  ethical  and  religious  writers.  They  were  all  equally 
opposed  to  the  Epicurean  and  Atheistic  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  with  its  necessitarian 
theory  of  the  will  and  its  denial  of  the  permanence  and  independent  authority  of 
moral  distinctions,  to  those  churchmen  who  exalted  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  rites 
above  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity,  to  those  dogmatists  who  attached  greater 
importance  to  Scholastic  dogmas  and  subtle  creeds  than  to  the  moral  significance  of  its 
principles,  and  those  Calvinists  who  seemed  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  Deity  above  his 
moral  attributes,  or  insisted  upon  the  puri>0Bes  and  grace  of  God  at  the  expense  of 
human  freedom.  The  most  distingnished  of  these  ^  ^  Cambridge  men,"  as  they  were  also 
called,  was  Cudworth,  who,  besides  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  wrote  A 
Treatiee  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutabk  Morality,  1731,  and  also  a  Treatise  on  Free 
WUl,  both  being  unfinished  fragments  of  extended  discussions  which  were  originally  de^ 


J 
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signed  to  .complete  the  first-named  work.  The  whole  was  primaxfly  designed  to  eoiiLfaat 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  held  by  three  classes  of  philosophers,  the  Atheistic ;  the  Thei»- 
tic,  who  rejected  the  moral  authority  of  God,  the  so-called  DdsU;  and  the  Ghiistiaii 
Theists,  who  admitted  moral  perfections  in  God,  bat  contended  that  necessity  oontrois 
human  aotiyity.  It  was  finished  in  part  only,  viz. ,  the  aigument  against  the  Atheiatie 
hypothesis.  The  Intellectoal  System  is  at  once  the  most  learned  and  for  the  time  ^e 
most  critical  work  on  the  histoiy  of  Ancient  Philosophy  whidi  had  ever  been  prodnoed  by 
any  TSnglia^  writer.  Besides  the  careful  and  comprehensiYe  statements  which  it  fuznlsiiea 
in  respect  to  the  doctrines  concerning  Gh)d,  it  dbnstantly  brings  them  into  coi 
the  more  recent  atheistical  systems,  excepting  that  of  Spinosa,  who  is  named  bat 
in  the  text,  and  whose  system  could  scarcely  have  been  published  at  the  time  when  Cud- 

r  worth's  treatise  was  written.     Cudworth  has  Hobbea  prominently  in  mind,  eren  wben 

]  criticising  the  ancient  necessitarians  and  materialists.  Descartes  also  comes  under  Ids 
criticism.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  position  which  Descartes  accepted  or  taught  wbicfa 
Cudworth  did  not  call  in  question.  He  accepts  in  part  the  new  mechanical  philosophy 
so  far  as  it  seeks  to  account  for  inoiganic  phenomena,  and  even  all  the  so-called  sensi- 
ble or  secondazy  qualities  of  matter,  but  he  contends  that  the  belief  of  efficient 
in  the  sphere  of  matter  does  not  exclude  the  belief  in,  or  the  possibilily  of  final 
As  against  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Deity  in  inorganic  phenomena, 
and  in  oxder  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  ozganization  in  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and 
pre-eminently  in  living  beings,  he  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  a  plastic  or  formative 
nature  endowed  with  general  and  special  activity,  both  efficient  and  teleological — a 
force  producing  the  results  of  design  without  consciousness.  He  earnestly  protests 
against  that  doctrine  of  unlimited  power  in  Grod  taught  by  Descartes,  which  set  it  forth 
as  superior  to  logical  and  geometrical  truth,  and  consequently  as  not  controlled  by 
moral  distinctions.  He  criticises  Descartes'  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
accepting  that  form  of  it  which  rests  the  truth  of  a  correspondent  reality  on  the 
existence  of  its  correlated  idea^  but  rejecting  with  a  certain  reservation  that  part  of  it 
which  contends  that  necessary  existence  is  an  element  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
being.  Against  Hobbes  he  formally  objects  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul 
to  Sense  and  Phantasy;  contending  that  there  is  a  higher  faculty  of  Beaeon  or  Under' 
standing,  which  judges  of  sense.  He  argues  against  the  nominalism  of  Hobbea 
and  his  derivation  of  the  authority  of  Moral  Distinctions  from  the  commands  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  learning  and  pedantic  language  of  Cudworth  serves  to  obscure  ^e 
sagacity,  originality,  and  independence  of  his  own  thinking.  The  fact  that  his  treatiae 
seems  so  largely  made  up  of  quotations  from  ancient  writers  has  diverted  the  attention 
of  superficial  readers  from  the  value  and  number  of  independent  contributions  whidi 
he  has  made  to  that  eclecticism  from  the  Ancients  and  the  Scholastics,  which  was  cur- 
rent in  England  before  the  time  of  Hobbes  and  of  Locke.  The  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Inmiutable  Morality  was  posthumous,  in  1731.     It  contends  in  Platonic 

i  phraseology  for  the  independence  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  they  are  discerned 

,  directly  by  the  Beason. 

The  Treatise  on  Free-Will  was  published  by  John  Allen,  from  MSa  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  1838,  8vo,  pp.  08.  It  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  necessitarian  doctrines  of 
Hobbes  as  propounded  in  his  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  on  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity, 1654.  In  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction  it  surpasses  CudwortVs  other  works. 
Henry  More,  1614-1687,  was  inferior  to  Cudworth  in  the  exactness  and  reach  of  his 
erudition  and  in  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  but  not  in  the  subtilty  of  his  philosophi- 
cal discrimination  nor  in  the  acuteness  of  his  controversial  powers.    His  credulity  in 
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respect  to  witchcxaft  and  spixitoal  posseasion,  his  amiable  mjrsj^clgm,  and  his  belief  in  i 
the  diidne  wisdom  of  the  Cabala,  have  caused  his  real  merits  as  a  philosopher  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  merited  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  to  be  foigot- 
ten  by  the  philosophical  historian.  He  was  for  a  time  Bector  of  Ingoldsby,  but  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  chosen  retirement,  from  which  no  offers  of  academic  or  ecclesiastical 
preferment  could  withdraw  him.  His  philosophical  writings  are  EncMridion  Etkieum^ 
1669 ;  Enchiridim  Metaphymtm,  1671 ;  CoUecUd  PTUlosophicai  Writings,  1662,  fol., 
4th  ed.,  enlarged,  1712.  This  collection  contains  Antidote  against  Atheism,  with  Ap- 
pendix; Enthusiasmus  Triumphatos,  Letteis  to  Descartes,  Immortalily  of  the  Soul, 
Conjectura  Gabbalistica. 

The  leading  principle  of  Morels  ethical  system  was  that  moral  goodness  is  simple 
and  absolute,  that  right  reason  is  the  judge  of  its  nature,  essence  and  truth,  but  its 
attractiveness  and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special  capadf^,  in  bonifornU  umma  facvltaie, 
not  unlike  the  moral  sense  of  later  writers.    Therefore  all  moral  goodness  is  properly 
termed  intellectual  and  divine.    To  affect  this  as  supreme  gives  supreme  felicity.    By? 
the  aid  of  reason  we  state  the  axioms  or  principles  of  ethics  into  definite  propositions,  j 
and  derive  from  them  special  Tnaxlms  and  rules.     In  his  philosophical  works  More 
states  and  defends  in  the  main  the  principles  of  Descartes,  stating  at  great  length  and 
with  great  minuteness  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  defending  it  against  misconcep- 
tions and  objections.    He  qualifies  Descartes'  opinion,  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the 
pineal  gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffusion  of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time 
arguing  that  this  does  not  involve  its  discerptibility*     He  contends  at  times  for  the  reality 
of  space  as  an  entity  independent  of  God,  and  again  makes  space  to  be  dependent  on 
God  (anticipating  the  argoment  of  Samuel  Clark).    He  argues  the  existence  of  God  i 
from  the  moral  nature  of  man.     In  his  speculations  concerning  the  Philosophical  Cab- 
ala, he  argues  that  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  were  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  revelation,  and  yet  contends  for  an  independent  power  in  man  to  apprehend  ? 
rational  and  divine  truth.    In  his  Enthusiasmus  Triumphatus  as  well  as  in  his  theologi- 
cal writings  he  aiignes  against  the  false  and  pretended  revelations  and  inspirations 
which  were  so  current  in  his  time.    His  Mystery  of  Godliness  is  an  attempt  to  construct 
the  Christian  theology  after  those  subjective  ethical  relations  and  beliefs  which  were 
taught  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  Christian  history.      Morels  theological  writings  were  immensely 
popular.    He  was  imaginative  and  poetical  in  many  of  his  moods,  and  some  passages  of 
his  prose  writings  are  written  in  a  strain  of  elevated  beauty  and  eloquence. 

John  Smith,  "  of  Cambridge,'*  1618-1652,  bom  at  Ackchurch,  Northamptonshire, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  1644,  and  tutor  and  mathematical  reader.  His  JSekct  Die* 
courses  wexe  published  after  his  death  in  Lend.,  1660,  also  Camb.,  1673,  Lend.,  1821, 
Camb. ,  1859.  These  discourses  are  ten  in  number.  Of  these,  the  following  treat  of 
subjects  in  philosophy :  The  true  way  or  method  of  attaining  to  divine  knowledge ;  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  an  appendix  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  soul ;  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  any  special  novelty  of  prin- 
ciples or  subtlety  of  reasoning,  but  for  clear  exposition  of  Platonic  principles  in  an  Eng- 
lish style  that  for  those  times  was  wonderful,  and  which,  together  with  the  elevation 
of  sentiment,  makes  them  worthy  of  perusal  as  classical  in  English  literature. 

Benjamin  Whichcote,  1610-1683,  and  John  Worthington,  1618-1671,  were  of  the 
same  school  of  Cambridge  men^  had  oommon  sympathies  in  philosophy  and  its  relations 
to  theological  doctrine  and  religious  life,  but  the  published  works  of  both  are  predomi- 
nantly religious  and  theological.  Whichcote,  from  his  position  as  College  Tutor  and 
Provost  of  King's  CoUege,  was  a  leading  person  in  this  circle. 


dW  OTHEB  YntlTESa   BEFOSE  LOCKE. 

In  Vhiolioottfi  StUgimt  AphoHimi,  1703,  wiOi  additions  and  tigM  letUn  liatweo 
Di.  W.  and  Di,  A.  Tuobne;,  1753,  may  be  fonnd  a  most  instmctiTB  Insight  into  Um 
conflicting  Bcboola  and  opiniong  of  tbeii  times.  Hia  Complete  WoAs  were  pablidied, 
1761,  in  4  vols. 

%  6.  The  poUtioal  and  leligioQB  lerolntioii  Uiat  ia  called  tlie  Qieat  Bebdlifm,  and  i>- 
aned  in  the  ezeontion  of  Ghadea  L ,  and  the  eatabliihneat  of  the  Conunonwealth,  VMB- 
1660,  exerted  e,  powerfnl  inflnenoe  upon  tbe'philoaopluoal  apirit  of  the  nat»m,  and 
directly  titA  indirectly  oooaaioned  some  of  the  most  Important  '^ta^KOfbkal  and  pldlo- 
Bophioo-tlieologloiil  treatlsee.  The  most  important  vriUngs  of  Hobbee  owe  Uieir  oa^n 
to  hla  deaire  to  [seclnde  the  possibility  of  appealing  fcom  attthotl^  to  oonTiotiim.  The 
Tadlcal  and  aenao^  akeptioiBm  of  his  prinmples  called  forth  aa  confident  q>peBb  to  Uhs 
higher  aatlKHit;  of  reason  aiid  oonsdence,  i  A ,  to  a  direct  rerdatian  to  the  apini  ctf  Bun, 
the  rarelation  recorded  in  the  Scrlptoree.  All  restnuats  were  removed  bom  the 
preea,  and  alao  the  reaCiainta  of  tradjtioii  and  authority.  "  Then  was  tlia  time,"  wrttea 
Hilton,  "  in  apeoial,  to  write  and  speak  what  might  help  to  the  further  discnAnng'  of 
mfttters  in  agitation.  The  temple  of  Janus  with  his  oontroreiBial  f  acea  mi^it  not  in- 
aignlfloantly  be  regarded  ae  set  open.  All  the  winds  of  heaven  were  let  looae  to  play 
npon  the  earth."  "A  nation  of  writers  was  bom  in  a  day."  These  writeia  maj-  be 
groaped  aa  AngUcaiu  of  the  school  of  Bobbes )  Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Hooker,  among 
whioh  may  be  daased  the  Cambridge  Cartesians  and  Platonisla ;  Anglicans  of  the  adiool 
of  Laud ;  Pniitans  of  the  narrow  iTpe  who  abjnied  all  philosophy,  and  derived  their  p(di^, 

theology,  and  ethioe  from  the  literal  anthorily  of  Scriptures,  whi(^  anthoritj  was  iiis 

ed  to  be  TmqQGBtioned,  to  need  no  support  from  reason,  andtoderireallita'evidenoBtiDin 
enpenuktnral  grace.  The  more  learned  of  these  resolved  all  philosophy  into  Uie  tndi- 
tjona  of  an  original  revelation,  aa  Theophilns  Qale  et  oL  To  these  shonld  be  added  tlie 
Pnritana  of  the  more  liberal  l^pe ;  who  were  akin  to  the  Cambridge  men,  some  of  whom 
had  been  originally  Pnritana  bnt  af terwarda  conformed.  Of  the  former  class  the  most 
distingaislied  were  Natbaniel  Onlvetwell,  already  notioed,  Eicbatd  Baxtei,  and  John 
Howe.  The  UysUoa,  Quakers,  and  Seekers  relied  on  a  diieot  revelation  to  the  indi- 
vidual spirit  which  enperseded  all  ratiocination  and  positive  authority.  Their  viewa  in 
men  of  high  intellectnal  culture,  like  William  Fenn  and  Sir  Henty  Tone,  were  expremod 
In  the  philosophical  diction  and  method  of  a  Christianiied  Platoaism.  The  theological 
skeptics  rejected  all  pocdtive  revelation  in  the  epiiit  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  The  pbilo- 
eophical  slceptica,  like  Joseph  Olanville,  stacked  all  phfloeoidiy  by  denying  the  self- 
evident  and  authoritative  character  of  its  original  categories  and  axioms,  and  reaolved 
all  tmstworthy  knowledge  into  the  vogue  operations  of  experience,  supplemented  by 
tbe  tesfcimonj  of  revelation,  or  into  what  could  be  verified  by  physical  experiment. 

jiotit.-  1!!!.  Hi--...,y  „i  l':!.|..  ..:..,,  ..I-,,  I,  ■■■■.:■,.  :  ■.  ■  :  .!.■  i-  !l. .■„■,■  HK-h.ird  Bai- 
ter, 1015-lCOl.  maaouniir  the  most  vohiminou9lbcoli>eLCil  writers  of  kis  time.  Inphil- 
cBophy  he  deserves  mention  ns  tbe  eariicat  •  writer  on  the  evidences  of  religion  in  Bag- 
liah  literature,  and  also  os  the  Erst  wlio  osprcsaly  anil  diatinctly  recognized  the  necesmty 
of  following  "a  methodical  proeedare  in  maintaining- tie  doctrines  of  Chriatianity  and 
of  bf^inniog  at  natural  verities  aa  presappoeed  fundamentally  to  aupemataral."  Hia 
service  to  English  philOHOphioal  thinking  in  enouncing  this  poaition  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. HiB  three  Ireatisea,  The  UnrcnaouablencBa  of  Infidelity,  1655 ;  The  Heasone 
oftheChriBtianBeligioo,  1087;  More  ReasouB  for  the  Chriatian  Beligion  and  no  EeaHW 

•  W«  ooBlit,  |N^lillp^  to  sawpt  ttn  iUwe-nuiatti  ol  DUhcui  FutHtnij,  IfiSS,  wtioh  ii 
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ngdiiiat  it,  1073;  Uie  lust  in  leplr  to  Lrad  Herbert  of  Cheibot/,  contun  )ub  Tiewa 
im  reapeot  to  the  reUtion  ot  natural  to  rerealed  leUgioi),  in  leapect  to  the  relation  of 
&ith  to  resBon,  Hod  impUedlj  his  prindplea  of  the  gionndB  of  all  koowledge.  His  doo 
trine  of  the  imnu^tolil^  of  the  BOnl  ia  set  forth  in  the  works  alre&dj  named,  and  in  a 
vtdimie  "Of  the  Immortality  of  Blan's  Soul,  and  of  the  Natnre  of  it.  Euidot  the  Spirits," 
1683.  Hla  aocoDut  of  his  own  Life  and  Times  tbrom  mnoh  light  on  the  rtate  of  opinion 
In  tbia  period  of  muTeaal  af^tation. 

JohaHowe,  leSO-lTOS,  Christ  Coll,  and  Fellow  ot  Magdalen,  Cambridge,  was  edu- 
cated in  Che  Booiety  of  More,  Cndworth,  etc.  Hia  theologioal  works  are  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  the  philoeophioal  spirit,  and  show  a  familiar  aognaintanoe  with  the 
ancient  writers  and  the  leading  philoBophera  of  his  time.  One  of  bis  ablest  works.  The 
Iiiviog'  Temple  (1675),  contains  an  elaborate  tefatation  of  Spliuua,  the  first  that  is 
known  to  have  been  pablished  in  Ote  English  langoage. 
Four  other  writers  desarre  a  passing  notioe:  — 

William  ChiUingvoith.  1603-1644,  FeUow  of  Trin  Coll.,  Ox.,  162S.  His  best  known 
work,  T^  Rdigion  <^  Prottttanti  a  Safe  Waj/  to  Salvation,  1638,  though  more  theo- 
logioal than  philosophical,  implies  an  nnderlying  philoeopb;  and  is  recommended  by 
Ijooke  as  a  book,  tiie  reading  of  which  "  will  teach  both  pempicnity  and  the  way  of 
right  reasoning  better  than  any  book  that  I  know."  Dr.  Beid  says,  its  anthoc  "  was 
tbe  beet  reationei  and  the  most  acnte  logician  o(  his  age." 

John  Hales,  of  £ton,  1584-1350,  styled  tfie  ner-memoriMt,  waa  remarkable  as  an 
earnest  protesteut  against  the  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  for  his  powerfnl  in- 
flnence  over  a  limited  bat  able  circle  of  thinkers.  His  Qoidtn  Remain»  were  published 
1659,  '73,  '88,  and  his  workt,  8  vols.,  1705. 

John  Goodwin,  1S93-1665,  Qaeen's  Coll.,  Camb.,  was  an  able  divine,  who  adopted 
tbe  Amiinian  tenets  against  the  Calvinism  current  among  tbe  Puritans,  and  published 
MDong  other  writings,  Bedemption  Iledeemed,  Iflfll,  in  which  occur  many  references 
to  philoaophioal  and  etldoal  principles. 

Sir  Mattliew  Hale,  1600-1670,  Hagd.  Hall,  Ox.,  inhis  writings  on  I^al  and  tbeol<%- 
Ical  topioa  reflects  mnch  ot  the  current  philosophy. 

ItlCIIABD  CUMDEKLAND.— The  TBAHBITION  TO  LOCSE. 

g  7,  Blohard  Cumberland,  1832-1718,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoU. ,  Cambridge,  Hector 
of  Brampton  and  All-haltows,  Stamford ;  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1691.  His  treatise 
Ita  Legibv*  Ifatura  DaqwUitio  PJi3o»ophiea,  etc,  etc.,  was  published  Lond.,  1073,  fol. 
Lnb.  BndFrancl  1683,  4to;  in  English,  with  Introductionand  Appendix  by  J.  Maxwell, 
Lond.,  1737,  4to;  Abridged  by  T.  Tyrrell,  Lend.,  1093,  Svo;  Tranaloted  witl  notes 
by  J,  Towers,  Dnbl.,  1750,  4to;  In  French  by  Barbejrao,  Anart.,  1744,  4to,  Cnmber- 
land  was  also  the  author  of  several  theological  traatdses,  i^hioh  in  their  day  were  of 
oonsiderable  importanoe.  The  treatise  Be  Legffnu  Natura,  is  ot  the  greatest  ngnlB- 
oonoe  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  for  ita  ability,  and  because  it  was  the  first  treatise  from"? 
that  niunerous  sohool  of  ethical  writen  which  was  called  into  being  by  antagonism  to  d 
Hobbes.  The  trealase  of  Gtrotioa,  da  Jure  Belli  et  Paeit,  1635,  was  ondonbtedly  of  great 
service  to  Cumberland,  as  he  implies— Introd.  I:  gl.  His  own  treatise  differed  from 
that  of  Grotiua  in  this,  that  whereas  Orotioa  reasons  from  effects  to  causes,  he  reasons 
from  causes  to  effects,  i.  «. ,  he  begins  with  an  analysis  ot  the  nature  of  man  and  the  oon- 
slitntion  of  things  and  thence  proceeds  to  derive  the  special  ethical  duties.  The  title 
ot  thia  treatise  indicates  its  leading  porpoae,  Tix.,  to  vindicate  iJie  proposition  that 
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there  are  laws  of  morality  made  known  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  doctadne  ol 
Hobbesthat  these  laws  originate  in  dvil  society  alone  and  derive  from  society  their  sole 
sanction.  This  is  the  first  of  modem  treatises  which  rests  its  azgoment  formally  oa&  tiw 
oommnnicatioDS  of  nature  as  contrasted  with,  and  as  sappoeed  in  positiYe  rer^ation,  and 
dares  to  assert  that  certain  ethical  conceptions  and  beliefii  attainable  by  Reason  aierS' 
quired  in  order  to  defend  and  interpret  revelation.  The  treatise  also  »m^i<mtffl  the  impres- 
sion that  had  been  made  upon  Kngllsh  thinking,  not  so  much  by  the  bold  wiitf^ria^iigm 
of  Hobbes,  against  which  it  protests,  as  by  the  Cartesian  Mathematical  Mechamca,  and 
the  Experiments  of  Newton  and  his  associates  in  the  then  newly-formed  Boyal  Society. 
Oumberland  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  principles  aa  held  by 
Descartes  or  Lord  Herbert,  or  as  traditionally  received  by  the  Cambridge  Platcnists.  Ha 
prefers,  according  to  the  method  of  Bacon,  to  find  the  Laws  of  Nature  by  studying  the 
Constitution  of  Nature.  His  treatise  is  memorable  also  as  being  the  fizst  ^g"g^^»>»  trea- 
tise  in  Philosophical  Ethics  as  distinguished  from  the  treatises  on  Casoistiy,  like 
Tajlor's  DueUn'  Dubitantium^  1660,  and  Baxter's  Christian  Directory^  1673.  The  con- 
stitution of  nature  Cumberiand  discovers  by  those  effects  of  nature  which  reveal  its 
forces  and  laws.  He  defines  a  law  of  nature  thus :  ^  A  proposition,  proposed  to  the 
observation  of  or  impressed  upon  the  mind  with  sufficient  deamess  by  the  nature  of 
things,  from  the  will  of  the  first  cause,  which  points  out  that  possible  action  of  a  rational 
agent  which  wiU  chiefly  promote  the  common  good,  and  by  which  only  the  entire  hap- 
piness of  particular  persons  can  be  obtained.  The  former  part  of  this  definition  con- 
tains the  precept,  the  latter  the  sanction,  and  the  mind  receives  the  impression  of  both 
from  the  nature  of  things." 

The  law  of  nature  respecting  morality  is  generalized  thus :  "  The  greatest  benevo- 
lence of  every  rational  agent  towards  all,  forms  the  happiest  state  of  every  and  of  all 
the  benevolent,  as  far  as  in  their  power ;  and  it  is  necessarily  requisite  to  the  happiest 
which  they  can  attain,  and  therefore  the  conmion  good  is  the  supreme  law."  Of  the 
certainty  and  universal  evidence  of  this  law,  he  says,  *^  That  the  motion  of  a  point 
does  not  more  certainly  produce  a  line,  or  the  addition  of  numbers  a  sum,  tJian  that 
benevolence  produces  a  good  effect  (to  the  person  whom  we  wish  well)  proportioned  to 
the  power  and  affection  of  the  agent,  on  the  given  circumstancea  It  is  also  certain  that 
to  keep  faith,  gratitude,  natural  affection,  eta,  eta,  are  either  parts  or  modes  of  a  most 
effectual  benevolence  toward  all,  aoconmiodated  to  particular  circumstances ;  and  thai 
they  must  certainly  produce  their  good  effect,  after  the  same  manner  it  is  certain  that 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  are  parts  or  modes  of  calculation; 
and  that  a  right  line,  cirde,  parabola,  and  other  curves,  do  express  the  various  effects 
which  geometry  produces  by  the  motion  of  a  point." 

His  doctrine  of  Human  Nature  and  of  Bight  Reason  is  as  follows :  Human  Nature  is 
endowed  with  certain  innate  }>rinciples  and  c^[)acities.  To  the  mind  belong  under- 
standing and  wilL  The  first  comprehends  apprehending,  comparing,  judging,  reason- 
ing, a  methodical  diepositiou  and  the  memory  of  all  these  things  (activities)  and  the 
objects  about  which  they  are  converBant.  To  the  will  we  fUBcrTbe  the  simple  acts  of 
choosing  and  refusing  and- the  vehemnnce  of  action  discovered  in  the  Passiona  In  the 
memory  of  propositions,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  consist  Habits  both  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  called  respectively  Sciences  and  Arts.  Human  Nature  suggests  certain 
rules  of  life  in  the  same  maimer  that  it  suggests  the  skill  of  numbering.  The  first 
apprehensions  of  things  and  the  desire  of  good  and  aversion  from  evil  in  general,  are 
necessary.  The  higher  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  higher  functions  and  more  exalted 
uses    "  than  that  of  the  soul  of  a  swine,  instead  of  salt  to  preserve  a  careass  from 
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rottezmefls."     Man  is  endowed  with  Bight  Beason  which  comprehends  the  capacity  ^ 
as  'well  to  discern  ^'  first  principles  or  self-eyident  truths  as  conclosions  thence  formed. 
Of  tiieae  those  which  are  practical  are  called  Laws.   True  piopositions  of  both  sorts  are 
tboae  ^vTliich  agree  with  the  nature  of  things."    ^*  The  dictates  of  practical  reason  are 
propositions  which  point  out  the  end  or  the  means  thereto  in  every  man^s  power." 
*'^  Tliai*  which  takes  the  shortest  way  from  the  giyen  term  or  state  of  things  to  this  end 
is  called  right,  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  definition  of  right  line,  in  use  among 
matlieinaticians.    An  action  attaining  the  most  desirable  effect  in  the  quickest  manner 
takes  the  shortest  way  to  this  end.    Therefore  it  ia  right.    And  that  very  comparison- 
by  -virliiGh  such  action  is  discoyered,  supposes  all  things  so  considered,  that  it  is  known 
botli  what  will  less  conduce  to  the  end  and  (with  much  greater  ease)  what  would  ob- 
struct  the  effecting  it."    '^  For  right  (or  strait)  shows  what  is  crooked  as  well  as  what  is 
strait.*'     Cumberland's  psychology  and  ethics  are  highly  instructive,  for  the  reason. 
that  he  anticipated  Locke  in  conducting  his  inquiries  in  respect  to  Human  Nature  inS 
general,  in  the  inductive  spirit.  While  he  does  far  more  exact  justice  than  Locke  to  the 
noetic  or  the  regulative  power  as  an  original  endowment  he  carefully  saves  himself 
from  the  Platonic  indefiuiteness  which  Herbert,  Descartes  and  the  Cambridge  men 
aUo^wed  themselves.    Like  all  the  opponents  of  the  ethics  of  Hobbes,   Cumberland 
InsistB  earnestly  on  the  possession  by  man  of  the  social  and  disinterested  affections  as 
an  oxigiJixd  endowment  of  his  nature. 


CHAPTER  n. — John  Locke. — ^His  Ckitios  and  Defendees. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  Ueberweg's  careful  analysis  of  Locke's 
principal  treatise  except  the  following  general  remarks : 

§  8.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  introduced  a  new 
epoch  into  English  philosophy.  It  fonnd  speculation  in  the  divided 
and  partially  chaotic  state  which  the  prevalence  of  a  great  variety  of 
different  schools  had  introduced.  Each  of  these  schools  was  animated 
by  a  positive  or  negative  theological  interest  which  intensified  the 
earnestness  with  which  its  principles  were  held  and  defended.  Locke 
himself,  by  his  training  and  associations,  would  naturally  occupy  the 
ground  of  mediation.  His  education  as  a  physician,  his  sympathy  with 
the  new  physics  which  were  coming  into  notice,  and  his  cool  and 
tolerant  temper,  all  contributed  to  this  tendency.  The  temper  of  his 
times  was  practical  rather  than  speculative,  cautious  rather  than  ad- 
venturous, critical  and  analytic  rather  than  bold  and  dogmatic.  The 
Essay  on  the  human  understanding  did  not  attain  the  form  in 
which  we  find  it,  till  the  sixth  edition.  The  first  edition  contains  not 
even  the  rudiment  of  the  celebrated  chapter  on  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
which, subsequently  obtained  such  extensive  currency  among  English 
psychologists,  and  so  decided  an  influence  over  English  speculation. 
TWs  is  the  more  surprising  if  we  consider  that  Hobbes  distinctly  recog- 
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uizes  the  law  of  association  and  attaches  to  it  great  importance.  In  the 
first  edition  the  distinction  between  desire  and  will — of  which  so  much 
was  subsequently  made,  is  not  recognized — the  necessitarianism  of 
Hobbes  is  broadly  asserted,  and  liberty  is  limited  to  the  power  of  acting. 
In  later  editions  a  power  to  suspend  the  determination  of  the  will 
is  accorded.  Cf .  B.  IL,  cxxi.,  §  56.  Cf .  Lochia  Letter  to  MolyTieux^ 
July  15,  1693,  in  King's  Life  of  Locke. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  essay  is  more  logical  or  meta- 
physical than  psychological  in  its  aims.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  terms  it 
"  your  book  of  ideas  "  in  a  letter  of  apology  to  its  author.  The  criti- 
cisms upon  it  and  the  replies  which  they  called  forth,  indicate  that  its 
doctrine  of  ideas  was  the  chief  feature  which  attracted  the  public 
attention.  If  we  compare  the  essay  with  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  then 
well  known  in  England,  and  especially  if  we  view  attentively  Locke's 
own  account  of  the  design  of  his  essay,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  he 
did  not  so  much  propose  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  powers  of 
man  as  to  analyze  the  different  forms  of  human  knowledge  into  their 
ultimate  elements. 

The  critics  and  antagonists  of  Locke  all  confirm  this  view.  They 
criticize  and  assail  his  positions  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  incon- 
sistency witljL  important  theological,  practical,  or  scientific  truths  rather 
than  in  respect  to  their  psychological  validity. 

§  9.  A  historical  sketch  of  English  philosophy  would  be  incom- 
plete which  should  not  contain  some  notices  of  Locke's  critics. 

The  fixst  of  these  in  the  order  of  time,  acd  the  one  who  is  most  familiarly  known,  is 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  1685-1699 ;  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1689-1699.  In  a  Diaoonzse  in 
Tindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  eta,  1696,  he  oritioized  some  of  the  positions 
taken  in  Locke's  Essay,  as  inconsistent  with  this  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  as  tending  to  sceptidsm.  To  these  criticisms  Locke  made  an  ehkborate  reply 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Jannazy,  1697.  To  this  reply  Stillingfleet  pnb- 
liflhed  his  Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  Letter,  April,  1697.  To  this  answer  Locke  issaed  his 
Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Answer,  Jnne,  1697.  The  Bishop  published  his  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Locke's  second  Letter  in  September,  1697,  to  which  Locke  issaed  a  long  and 
elaborate  reply  in  1698,  which  condnded  the  controversy. 

The  doctrines  of  Locke,  critioiBed  by  Stillingffleet,  are  primarily  his  fundamental  posi- 
tion, which  limits  the  sources  of  ideas  to  two,  yiz.,  sensation  and  reflection.  S.  objects 
also  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  idea  in  so  novel  and  very  general  a  signification ; 
to  Locke's  denial  of  innate  ideas ;  to  his  defective  and  partial  definition  of  knowledge, 
and  his  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  idea  or  notion  of  sabstance ;  also  to  his  unsat- 
isfactory definition  of  person,  and  his  inadequate  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  personal  identity ;  also  to  the  general  most  obvious  tendency  of  his  writings  to 
undermine  the  Chnstian  faith  and  to  promote  skepticism.   This  disoussion  waa  deemed 
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BO  important,  and  Lockers  snccess  yraa  thought  by  his  friends  to  be  so  complete,  that  a 
condensed  view  of  the  aigoments  on  both  sides  has  been  published  in  the  form  of 
notes  to  many  editions  of  the  essay  till  the  present  time. 

J.  A.  Lowde,  an  earnest  critic  of  Locke,  and  an  antagonist  also  of  Hobbes,  pub- 
lished in  1694  a  volume  entitled  **  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man,"  in 
eight  chapters — On  self-knowledge ;  man  as  compounded  of  body  and  an  immaterial 
Boul ;  our  ideas  of  truth  and  goodness ;  the  being  of  God ;  the  state  of  nature  ;  religion 
the  only  foundation  of  civil  government ;  of  moral  virtue ;  Mr.  Hobbes*  notions  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  This  work  of  Lowde  attracted  the  attention  of  Locke,  as  is 
evident  from  his  notes  to  the  later  editions  of  the  essay  and  his  private  letteia 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Burnet,  1635-1716,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  three 
pamphlets— the  first  two  1697,  the  last  1699 — entitled,  **  Remarks  upon  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,**  which  elicited  a  reply,  1702,  from  Catherine  Trotter, 
afterwards  Mis.  Oockbum,  at  that  time  but  28  years  of  age. 

Richard  Burthogge  M.  D.  (died  in  1694),  dedicates  to  Locke  an  Essay  upon  Reason  and 
the  Nature  of  Spirits.  His  other  philosophical  writings  were  Orgamim  f>ettu  et  novran, 
Of  Reason  and  Truth,  1678  ;  Of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  1699.  The  essay  contains 
many  acute  criticisms  upon  Locke*s  positions.  The  author  first  divides  the  intellectual 
power  into  three — sense,  imagination,  and  understanding.  Sense  is  as  truly  an  act  of 
knowledge  as  either  of  the  others — ^the  understanding,  or  knowledge  by  ideas  or  notions, 
is  peculiar  to  man.  Every  object  which  we  know,  we  know  only  as  in  relation  to  our^ 
powers  to  know — as  a  phenomenon  or  appearance— and  what  appears  is  determined  nega- 
tively by  that  power  of  sense  and  of  understanding,  which  we  possess  as  human  beings. 
^*  It  is  certain  that  things  to  us  men  are  nothing  but  what  they  stand  in  our  analogy ; 
that  is,  in  plain  terms,  they  are  nothing  to  us  but  as  they  are  known  by  us,  *  * 
and  they  are  not  in  our  faculties,  either  in  their  own  realities  or  by  way  of  a  true  re- 
semblance and  representation,  but  only  in  respect  of  certain  appearances  or  sentiments 
which,  by  the  various  impressions  that  they  make  upon  us,  they  do  either  occasion  only 
or  cause  or  (which  is  most  probable)  concur  unto  in  causing  with  our  faculties.**  It  is 
thus  with  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination ;  "  and  there  is  the  same  reason  for  tho 
understanding  that  it  should  have  a  like  share  in  framing  the  primitive  notions  under 
which  it  takes  in  and  receives  objects. .  In  sum,  the  immediate  objects  of  cogitation,  as 
it  is  exercised  by  men,  are  entia  eogitatiomSy  all  phenomena — api)earances  that  do  no 
more  exist  without  our  faculties,  in  the  things  themselves,  than  the  images  that  are 
seen  in  water,  or  behind  a  glass,  do  exist  in  those  places  where  they  seem  to  be.**  pp. 
69,  60.  Burthogge*s  Essay  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  it  explicitly  anticipates  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  of  Kant's  philosophical  system,  l^nown  also  as  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge. 

Another  critic  of  Locke  was  John  Sergeant,  1621-1707.  **  Method  to  Science.-— 
BoHd  Philosophy  Asserted,  against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists :  or  the  Method  to  Science 
farther  illustrated  with  Reflexions  on  Mr.  Locke*s  Essay  concerning  Human  TTnder- 
Btanding.  London,  1697.*'  This  is  the  same  John  Seigeant  who  controverted  the  Car- 
tesian Le  Grand,  (of.  p.  857).  Seigeant  subjects  many  positions  of  Locke* s  essay  to  a 
running  criticism — the  ground  and  character  of  which  are  suggested  by  the  title  of  his 
work,  8oUd  Philosophy,  He  contends  against  the  doctrine  which  he  finds  in  Descartes 
and  Locke,  and  for  which  he  calls  them  Ideists^  viz.,  that  we  do  not  know  objects  them- 
selves directly,  but  their  ideas  only,  and  things  by  means  of  their  ideas.  He  subjects 
the  doctrine  of  representative  knowledge  to  an  acute  and  searching  criticism.  He 
limite  Idea  to  images  or  phantasies  of  sense  objects,  and  contends  that  the  higher 
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knowledge,  BOoh  as'is  pecnliar  to xatkmal  beings,  is  noiioaor  oognition;  'and  the  notion 
objeotiyely  Tiewed  is  the  thing  itself  in  onz  nndeistanding.  He  rejecte  Lockers  assump- 
tion that  there  are  many  simple  notions ;  contending  that  there  is  only  one,  viz.,  Exist- 
enoe.    General  tmths  are  the  most  origmal  and  authoritatiYe  of  all  tmtha,  etc,  eta 

The  most  elaborate  and  extended  czitical  reply  to  Lockers  Essay  was  that  by  Heniy 
Lee,  B.D.,  who  gradnated  1604,  and  was  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Hector  of  Tichmaish.    It  is  entitled  ^^  Anti-Soeptioism ;  or  Notes  upon  each  Chapter  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  oonoezning  Human  TTnderBtanding,  with  an  Explication  of  all  the 
particulars  of  whioh  he  treats,  and  in  the  same  order  with  Locke.    In  4  booka    Lend., 
17(Xi,^    This  work  foUows  Looke  by  dhapters  almost  as  closely  as  does  the  Nouveaux 
Essais  of  Leibnits.     Of  Locke's  first  book  on  Innate  Ideas,  he  observes  that  no  one  has 
ever  held  that  there  are  such  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke  assails  them — and  that  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  sudh,  in  the  sense  that  men  are  not  at  liberty  not  to  have  certain 
perceptions  and  judgments,  and  that  these  capacities  and  tendencies  do  not  dispense 
with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  divine  revelation.  Of  the  second  book  on  Ideas, 
he  objects  to  the  novel  extension  of  the  term  Ideas  from  its  appropriate  use  in  desig- 
nating images  of  individual  sensible  objects,  to  that  signification  which  comprehends  all 
objects  of  the  mind  thinking.    He  urges  also  that  the  ideas  treated  as  simple  by  Locks 
are  not  in  fact  such.    He  denies  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  Sensation  and  Re- 
flection ;  because  Sensation  cannot  give  knowledge  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
inteUeotnal  powers,  and  Reflection  means  only  Knovring  or  Consciousness.    In  the  third 
book  he  espetially  objects  to  Locke's  analysis  of  our  moral  ideas — that  he  destroys 
their  authority  and  fixedness.    In  the  fourth  book  he  criticizes  his  definition  of  knowl- 
edge as  skeptical  in  its  tendency  and  logical  application,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — first,  in  the  case  of  particular  propositions  we  cannot  be  as  certain,  by  the  w^y 
of  ideas,  as  we  are  of  the  existence  of  the  things  which  are  the  subjects  and  predicates 
of  the  propositions ;  second,  there  are  no  such  things  in  the  mind  of  man  as  he  calls 
simple  ideas,  which  must  be  gained  before  the  mind  receives  the  knowledge  of 
things  by  perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas ;  third,  there  axe 
no  such  things  as  general  abstract  ideas.     Lee's  work  is  veiy  instructive  as  giving 
an  insight  into  the  positians  maintained  by  a  considerable  class  of  critics  and  men 
of  leaming  in  his  tima 

Rev.  John  Norris,  1667-1711,  Rector  of  Bemerton  from  1601-1710,  was  an  earnest 
critic  of  Locke  in  the  spirit  of  Kalebranche,  with  a  very  dedded  leaning  to  Plato.  His 
principal  philosophical  work  is  an  Essay  towards  the  theory  of  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
world,  in  two  parts,  the  first  considering  it  absolutely  in  itsdf ,  and  the  second  in  rela- 
tion to  human  understanding.  Lond.,  1701-04.  In  the  appendix  to  vol.  1  of  Practical 
Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes,  1690,  are  added  Cursory  Remarks  upon  a  Book  called  an 
E^nay  concerning  Human  Understanding.  Cf.  Locke's  comments  on  the  same— the 
works  of  John  Locke,  1794,  vol.  9th,  pp.  247-250. 

"William  Sheriock,  1641-1707,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  etc.,  in  his  Discounse  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul  and  Futore  State,  1705,  etc.,  chap,  a,  sec.  3 ;  A  DigreaiUm 
concerning  Connate  Ideae  or  Inbred  KnovMgCy  pp.  95-127,  attacks  Locke's  doctrines 
of  innate  ideas  in  the  spirit  of  Stillingfleet.  Cf.  Locke's  works,  Lond.,  1794,  v.  9,  p. 
293.  He  argues  that  the  soul  has  connate  or  inbred  beliefs,  a.  ^.,  concerning  its  own 
immortality,  and  therefore  connate  or  inbred  ideas. 

John  Edwards,  1637-1716,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  wrote  agamst  Locke's 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity  the  following  theological  treatises :  Thoughts  concern- 
ing the  Causes  and  Oocoaions  of  Atheism,  1695 ;  a  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  and 
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Proyidence  of  Grod,  1606 ;  Socinianism  Umnasked ;  jor  Uie  tmreaaonableness  of  the 
opinion  conoeming  one  article  of  faith  only,  1696  ;  a  brief  yindication  of  the  fonda- 
mental  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  and  the  Sodnian's  Greed,  1697. 

Gonyers  Place  wrote  against  Bold  (p.  868).  Remarks  with  Queries  to  Mr.  Bold,  1724 ; 
also  in  1729,  An  Essay  towards  a  Vindication  of  the  Visible  Creation,  in  which  he  con- 
tends that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  a  faculty  higher  than  sensation,  by  means  of 
Tvhich  it  inwardly  reflects^  and  through  which  it  obtains  its  more  important  and  abstract 
conceptions.  This  giyes  knowledge  not  obtained  by  any  of  the  corporeal  faculties 
outward  or  inward.  This  knowledge  is  substantial,  immediately  wrought  in  itself  by 
the  substance  from  the  competency  of  the  object  to  it,  antecedent  to  all  notices  from 
without. 

Malcolm  Fleming,  or  Flemyng,  published  in  1751  a  New  Critical  Examination  of  an 
important  passage  in  Hr.  Locke's  essay,  in  which  he  questions  the  correctness  of 
Lockers  views  respecting  Substance^  Spirit  and  Essence,  and  the  possibility  that  matter 
can  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought. 

Another  very  able  antagonist  of  Locke  was  Peter  Browne  (died  in  1735),  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
theological  works ;  the  two  works  for  which  he  is  most  distinguished  in  philosophy 
are :  The  Procedure  and  Limits  of  the  Human  Understanding.  Lond.,  1728 ;  2d  ed. 
1729 ;  Things  Divine  and  Supematurai  conceived  by  AnoUlagy  wiUi  Things  Naturat  and 
Human.    Lond.,  1733. 

The  doctrines  of  Browne  are  :  That  we  have  ideas  of  sensible  objects  only ;  and  of 
their  operations,  while  of  pure  spirit,  we  have  no  ideas  at  all,  but  only  of  the  opera- 
tions of  spirit  as  connected  with  a  material  body ;  these  operations  also  we  conse< 
quently  designate  by  terms  borrowed  from  sensation ;  that  from  these  we  infer  the 
existence  of  spirit— of  which  and  its  operations  we  have  ideas  indirectly  and  by  analogy 
with  material  substances  and  the  actions  to  which  their  spiritual  representatives  are 
analogous.  If  this  is  true  of  created  and  limited  spirits,  how  much  more  is  it  true 
of  the  uncreated  and  infinite  Spirit  ?  Browne's  theory  of  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  understanding  is  also,  in  some  respects,  antagonistio  to  the  theory  of 
Locke,  A  g.  he  criticizes  Locke  and  all  the  writers  of  his  school  for  failing  to  distinguish 
^^  rightly  between  the  simple  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  simple  apprehension  of  the 
intellect ;  between  the  primary  and  simple  ideas  of  sensation  which  are  independent 
of  the  pure  iutellect  and  those  secondary  compounded  ideas  which  are  its  creatures ; 
between  all  these  and  the  complex  notions  and  conceptions  of  the  mind ;  but  above  all, 
the  want  of  distinguishing  between  the  conception  of  things  human,  when  they  are 
direct  and  immediate,  and  when  they  are  transferred  to  things  spiritual  and  imma- 
terial by  semblance  only  and  analogy."  An  idea  of  reflection,  in  Browne's  judgment,  is 
an  empty  sound.  The  mind  d(%s  not  know  its  operations  either  by  direct  or  reflex 
ideas.  It  only  knows  them  by  an  immediate  self -consciousness  when  they  are  employed 
on  the  ideas  of  external  objects.  It  would  know  not  its  own  existence  or  its  operations, 
were  it  not  for  some  idea  of  an  external  object  about  which  it  is  employed. 

The  highest  operation  of  Reason  is  inference  or  illation,  which  is  not  employed 
upon  our  simple  ideas  so  much  as  on  our  complex  notions.  This  excludes  the  definition 
of  knowledge  by  Locke  as  consisting  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  ideas.  This  definition  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  it  can  be  shown  we 
have  knowledge  of  objects  concerning  which  we  have  no  ideas ;  pre-eminently  of 
objects  supematurai,  which  we  know  by  natural  analogies  only,  and  which  analogical 
knowledge  is  enhanced  and  appealed  to  in  revealed  communications  from  God. 
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The  dootrines  of  Bzowne  are  importaat^  not  merely  in  their  relations  to  tiliose  at 
Locke,  but  because  of  their  near  and  remoter  inflnenoe  upon  specolatiYe  theology. 
Browne  was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  1697  he  wrote  a  reply  to 
Toland^s  Deistical  Tracts.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  an  actiye  body  of  def  endexB  of  tbe 
Christian  faith  who' were  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  Trinity  College,  DoUin. 
Among  these  was  William  King,  1650-1729 ;  Bishop  of  Derry,  1691 ;  Archbishop  of 
Tnam,  1703 ;  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  1703.  King  was  the  author  of  the  treatiae  Ih 
Origine  MdUy  1703-1704 ;  in  English  by  Edmund  Law,  1731,  4to ;  2d  ed.,  with  addi- 
tions, etc.,  1732 ;  with  answers  to  Bayle  and  Leibnits,  1738, 1758,  1781.  JKIbs  also 
published  a  sermon  on  Predestination,  1709 ;  Oxford,  with  notes  by  Whately,  1821,  in 
which  doctrines  are  taught  similar  to  those  advanced  by  Browne,  lespeotxng  tiie  limits 
of  our  knowledge  of  God  Cf.  EL  Logio,  by  B.  Whately,  appendix,  iv.  zr.  Of.  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  l>y  Edward  CoplestoiiA. 
London,  1821.  CI  H.  L.  Hansel,  The  Lunits  of  Beligioua  Thought.  As  a  diacq^Oe  ot 
Browne,  King  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  Locke. 

Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  1703-1787,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
in  addition  to  his  notes  on  King's  Essay,  also  published  ^^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Time,,  etc.,"  Cambridge,  1734,  in  which  he  dissents  from  Locke. 

Among  the  critics  of  Locke,  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Peter  Browne,  Zaohazy 
Mayne  deserves  conspicuous  attention.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Zachaiy  Majne,  a 
divine  who  was  somewhat  notorious  for  his  theological  opinions-  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  died  at  Exeter,  Nov.  11,  1794,  leaving  a  son  who  was  a  physLcian, 
and  died  at  Northampton  in  1750,  aged  73. 

Mayne's  only  philosophical  work,  anonymous,  is  entitled,  Two  DiasertationB  con- 
cerning Sense  and  the  Imagination,  with  an  Essay  on  ConsdousnesB,  1727.  The 
design  of  the  dissertations  is  to  refute  the  opinion  which  the  author  describes  as  neady 
universal  in  his  tame,  that  brutes  have  the  same  inteUectoal  capacities  as  man.  This 
opinion,  he  asserts,  is  a  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas, 
which  makes  the  acts  of  sense  perception  to  be  intellectual.  Against  this  view  the 
author  contends  that  the  acts  of  neither  sense  nor  the  imagination  are  intellectual,  but 
that  to  make  them  such  a  higher  power  must  be  added,  viz.,  the  understanding,  by 
which  alone  we  gain  noti<ms  or  conceptions. 

The  Essay  on  consciousness  is  claimed  by  its  author  as  the  first  attempt  to  treat 
of  this  theme.  It  distinctly  recognizes  the  functions  of  consciousness  and  of  self- 
oonsdousness  as  they  have  been  subsequently  developed  in  the  schools  of  Beid  and 
Hamilton.  It  is  surprising  that  this  first  and  important  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion has  not  been  better  known  and  held  in  higher  honor  by  students  of  i^g^^«A 
philosophy. 

§  10.  Defenders  of  Locke.— Vincent  Perronet,  Vicar  of  Shoreham  in  Kent,  wrote 
with  much  spirit  and  acuteness  **  A  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke  from  the  change  of  giving 
encouragement  to  skepticism  and  infidelity,  and  from  several  other  mistakes  and  objec- 
tions of  the  learned  author  of  the  procedure,  extent,  and  limits  of  the  human  under- 
standing." In  six  dialogues.  Loud.,  1736 ;  also  a  second  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  Lend , 
1738.  These  replies  to  Bishop  Browne  reflected  the  general  sentiment  of  the  times  as 
to  the  points  of  objection  raised  against  the  peculiar  views  of  Locke,  and  seemed  to  mark 
the  temunation  of  open  dissent  or  unfavorable  criticism  for  one  or  two  generations. 

Samuel  Bold,  Rector  of  Steeple  and  Vicar  of  Shapwicke,  Dorsetshire,  1687-1736, 
was  distingfuished  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  Locke's  theological  and  philosophical  doo* 
trines.    He  pubUshed  several  tracts  in  his  behalf,  which  were  collected  in  a  volume  ia 
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1  TOO.  The  titlea  follow :  A  short  discourse  of  the  Trae  Knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus ;  to 
Tvliieh  aze  added  some  passages  on  the  BecMovatHeMSS  of  ChrisUanity  and  its  yindication, 
iT^tili  some  Animadversions  on  Mr.  John  Edwards'  Befleotions  on  the  Reasonableness  of 
Clixistianity,  etc,  1G07. 

A  reply  to  Mr.  Edwards*  brief  reflections  on  a  short  discourse,  etc.,  1697. 
Observations  on  the  Animadversions  on  a  late  book  entitled,  The  Reasonableness  of 
Clirurtianitj,  etc.,  1698. 

Some  considerations  on  the  principal  objections  and  arguments  which  have  been 
pQl>lished  against  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  1699.  < 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  Body :  with  two  letters  con- 
oemlng  the  neoessazy  inunateriality  of  thinking  substance,  1705. 

The  two  points  objected  to  in  Locke  which  Mr.  Bold  considers,  are  (1.)  his  doctrine 
tliat  the  certainty  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  which  was  called  the  way  of  idMS,  in  opposition  to  the  making 
inferences  from  maxims,  held  to  be  the  only  rational  or  Christian  way  to  knowledge 
or  certainly ;  (3.)  Lockers  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assert  that  matter  can- 
not be  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  the  capacity  to  think. 

The  letters  conceming  the  necessaiy  immortality  of  the  ^iKinlrfng  substance  are  a 
critical  reply  to  John  Broughton's  PsycJuHagia^  and  also  to  John  Noxzis^s  attempted 
demonstration  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  in  his  Theozy  of  the  Ideal  World.  Part 
2ncL 

Mrs.  Catherine  Cockbum,  bom  Trotter,  1679-1749,  was  another  zealous  defender  of 
Xiocko.  Her  works  were  collected  and  published  in  d  volumes,  Lond. ,  1751.  They  are 
theological,  moral,  dramatic,  and  poetical;  but  prominent  among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of  Human  TJndezstanding,  1702,  chiefly  against 
objections  waged  against  his  theoiy  of  moral  distinctions.  The  critic  contends  that 
Locke  provides  for  the  permanence  and  authority  of  these  distinctions  under  "the 
Divine  law ''  as  manifested  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Mips.  Cockbum  herself  agrees 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarice  in  her  ethical  views,  and  in  this  defence  and  her  other  writings 

on  ethics  she  eamestly  defends  this  theoiy.    In  1726  she  published  a  letter  to  Dr. 

Holdsworth,  occasioned  by  his,  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
Easter-Monday,  conceming  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  which  the  passages 
thAt  concern  Mr.  Locke  are  chiefly  considered,  etc.,  etc.     A  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Christian  principles  from  the  injurious  imputations  of  Dr.  Holdsworth,  Part  L  ;  also 
a  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke  on  the  controveny  concerning  the  Besurrection  of  the  same 
body,  Part  U.,  were  prepared  about  the  eame  time,  but  not  published  tiU  1751.    In 
1748  were  published  remarks  upon  some  writers  in  the  controveny  oonoeming  the 
foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  moral  obligation ;  particularly  Bev.  Mr.  Gay,  the  author 
of  the  dissertation  preliminaiy  to  Law^s  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  Origin  of 
Evil,  and  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  to  which  are  prefixed  some  cur- 
sory thoughts  on  the  controversies  concerning  necessary  existence,  the  Beality  and 
Infinity  of  Space,  the  Extension  and  Place  of  Spirits,  and  on  Dr.  Watts'  notion  of  sub- 
stance.    In  1747,  she  published  Bemarics  upon  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  Dr. 
Butherforth's  Essay  on  the  nature  and  obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  of  the  con- 
trary principles  and  reasonings  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ; 
published  by  Mr.  (Bp.)  Warburton,  with  a  preface.    In  the  works  of  Mrs.  Cockbum 
are  also  published  a  voluminous  correspondence  between  herself  and  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas 
.    Sharp,  1693-1758,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  etc.,  on  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  moral  distinctions. 

24 
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g  11.  Thb  New  PH7SlCS.^The  Guroamstaxioe  has  already  been  notioed  that  Um 
philosophy  of  Locke  was  in  eympathy  with  the  xnovement  in  England,  whioih  led  to 
the  f  onnation  of  the  Boyal  Sodety  in  1668,  and  whioh  onlminated  in  the  splendid  dis- 
ooveries  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton.  The  *'  meehanical "  or  "  the  new  phUoeophy,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  not  merely  a  snocessf  td  protest  against  many  of  the  physical  theorieB  of 
Descartes,  bat  it  involved  the  stady  of  the  powers  and  resonzoes  of  the  hnman  mii^ 
itself.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  neither  Sir  Bobert  Boyle,  who  was  oon- 
spicuons  in  fnrthezing  the  new  philosophy  in  its  first  beginnings,  nor  Sir  Isaao  Newton, 
who  oondacted  it  in  so  many  departments  to  its  complete  trinmph,  made  either  iMydbo- 
logy  or  metaphysiGS  an  olyjeot  of  special  or  separate  attention.  Still,  their  injGLnenoe 
upon  both  these  coniaes  of  specolatlon  was  not  inconsiderable  and  not  entirely  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Locke. 

Sir  Bobert  Boyle,  1637-1691,  published  very  largely  in  theology  and  physics.  Col- 
lected works,  5  vols.,  foL,  1744,  also  6  vols.,  4to,  1773.  PhiL  works  atnidged,  173S, 
8vo1b.,  4to.  TheoL  works  epit.  1699,  4  vols.,  8vo;  1715,  8  vols.,  8vo.  The  most 
important  topics  in  philosophy  disoossed  hy  him  were  the  relation  of  Beason  to  Beligion 
and  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes.    To  the  last  he  devoted  an  elaborate  disotualon. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  1643-1727,  chief  oontribation  to  metaphyaics  was  in  the  focm 
of  a  scholium  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Frindpia,  1718,  respecting  Space  and  Dura- 
tion, which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  an  d  priori  argoment  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke  and 
the  philosophers  of  his  school.  It  is  singular,  yet  true,  that  the  subsequent  deviatian 
from  Locke's  principles  and  method,  or  more  properly,  the  zecognition  of  an  ai^ropoate 
sphere  for  d  priori  truth,  for  which  Locke's  analysiB  had  failed  to  provide,  should  have 
been  laxgely  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  two  eminent  physicistBL  The  fact  cannot 
be  questioned  that  speculative  philosophy  asserted  a  wider  range  of  inqoizy  for  itself 
tandi&r  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  the  theologians  and  philoao- 
pheis  of  his  school    Cf  .  D.  Stewart,  PreL  Diss.  P.  n. ,  sec.  8. 

John  Wilkins,  1614-1673,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  tiie 
meetings  which  resulted  in  the  Boyal  Society,  was  the  author  of  Principles  and  DutJas 
of  Natural  Beligion,  1675.  Cf.  L  Sprat,  1686-1718,  Bishop  of  Bochester ;  History  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  London  for  the  improving  of  Natural  Knowledge,  1667;  also, 
Treatises  by  Joseph  Glanvil,  1686-1680 ;  also.  Attacks  on  the  Boyal  Society,  by  Henzy 
Stnbbe,  1681-1676.  Glanvil  was  a  very  able  critio  and  assailant  of  the  Aristotelian 
physics  and  metaphysics.  Of  his  Sceptis  Scientifica  Dngald  Stewart  says — ^it  is  *^  One 
of  the  most  acute  and  original  productions  of  which  English  philosophy  had  then  to 
boast."  Dissert,  etc.  Bishop  Wilkins  also  wrote  *  'An  Essay  toward  a  Beal  Character  and 
a  Philosophical  Langoage  "  (Lend. ,  1688),  of  which  the  second  part  treats  of  UniverBsl 
Philosophy,  and  the  remaining  three  parts  are  devoted  to  language  in  general  and  the 
possibility  and  dharacteristicB  of  a  philosophical  langoage,  or  a  JSeal  Character, 

Wilkins  was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  George  Dalgamo,  1627-1687,  author  of 
Ars  Signorum,  Yulgo  Character  TTniversalis  etLingaa  philosophica.    Lend.,  1661. 

Dalgamo  wrote  also  Didascolocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  Oxford, 
1680,  8vo.  He  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish writers,  on  Philosophical  Grammar  and  the  teaching  of  language  to  deaf  mutes. 
See  Works  of  Gfeoige  Dalgamo  of  Aberdeen,  4to,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1884. 

A  singular  contribution  to  Philosophy  by  Bobert  Green,  of  Clare  Hall,  Camb.,  1713, 
indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  New  Philosophy  was  not  effected  without  (opposition. 
It  is  entitled  The  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  whioh  is  shown  the  insaflficieney 
of  the  present  systems  to  give  us  any  just  aocount  of  that  sdenoe— 4uid  the  neoeasily 
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t»liere  ifi  of  some  new  prindpleB  in  order  to  f omiflh  ns  with  a  tme  and  real  knowledge 
o£  nature.  Gamb.  and  Lond. ,  187)3.  ^ *  The  present  sjatems ' '  are  the  Oartesian  and  the 
I^e  w^tonian,  and  the  author  diacnsses  at  length  the  metaph/Bios  of  mind  and  matter  and 
th.e  authority  of  the  mental  faculties,  eta,  etc.,  and  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  He 
ynai^^-^^^Tia  that  there  is  neither  a  Tacamn  in  the  sense  of  the  modems,  as  Newton,  etc., 
HOT  a  plenum  in  the  sense  of  Descartes.  He  offers  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  square 
the  cirde.    He  died  1730.    His  philosophy  was  called  the  Oreenian  Philosophy. 

CHAPTER   III. — Speculationb  eespbotino   the   Natukb  of  thb 

Soul. 

§  13.  The  freedom  and  activity  consequent  upon  the  political  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  the  influence  of  Locke's  Essay,  as  also  of  the  new  phy- 
sics, were  manifest  in  the  variety  of  directions  taken  by  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  directions  was  towards 
materialism.     Discussions   and  controversies  in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture  and  immortality  of  the  soul  began  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  were  prosecuted  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth.    This 
materialism  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  and  its  positions  were  urged 
in  several  distinct  and  almost  incompatible  lines  of  argument    The 
materialists  of  the  school  of  Hobbes  were  reinforced  in  their  confidence 
by  the  position  taken  by  Locke  against  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Des- 
cartes in  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  soul — ^Locke  asserting  that  there 
was  no  inhei'ent  impossibility  that  matter  should  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thinking,  as  against  Descartes'  axiom  that  the  essence  of 
spirit  is  thought.    The  mechanical  philosophy  common  to  Descartes 
and  Newton  favored  their  reasonings  in  some  degree.     The  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  of  immortality  by  supernatural 
attestations  contended  that  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  wad  im- 
possible. 

Many  of  the  so-called  Free  Thinkers,  or  Deists,  were  avowed  Mate- 
rialists. Th(B  chapter  in  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy, "  Of  a  Future  Life  " 
indicates  the  occasion  for  an  argument  against  Materialism,  and  enables 
the  reader  to  infer  what  were  the  current  arguments  urged  in  its  support 
On  the  other  hand,  some  ardent  believers  in  Christianity  sought  to  ex- 
aggerate its  importance  by  contending  that  the  soul  is  not  naturally  im- 
mortal, but  that  its  future  existence  is  simply  a  gift  of  God,  which  is 
both  imparted  and  announced  by  eupematural  agencies  and  instru- 
f  ments.     Among  the  many  writers  who  wrote  directly  and  incidentally 

f         upon  this  subject  three  may  be  named  as  con^icuous,  t^.,  William 
\         Coward,  Henry  Dodwell  and  Andrew  Baxter. 
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§  13.  William  Cowaj:d--1656-1725— waa  a  physician,  educated  at  Hart  Hall  and 
Wadham  GoU^e,  in  Oxford.  His  fizeit  publication  wb8  issued  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Estibivs  PtycdLethMy  *'  Second  Thoughts  concerning  the  Human  Soul,  demonstrating 
the  notion  of  a  .human  soul,  as  believed  to  be  a  spixitual  immortal  substance  united  to 
a  human  body,  to  be  a  plain  heathenish  invention,  and  not  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  philosophy,  reason,  or  religion,"  etc.,  etc.  The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  was,  that 
every  man  dies  as  a  beast  but  has  the  prerogative  to  be  raised  to  life  again. 

Replies  were  written  by  several  writers,  as  Dr.  William  Nichols,  1664-1712,  John 
Broughton,  John  Turner,  William  Asheton,  B.D.,  and  others ;  to  some  of  which  Coward 
replied,  as  also  to  other  replies.  The  titles  of  the  principal  works  by  himself  and  his 
antagonists  are  given  below.  Two  of  Coward^ s  works,  the  Second  Thoughts  and  the 
Grand  Essay,  were  burned  under  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  common 
hangman,  in  1704. 

I  g  14.  Heuiy  Dodwell— 1641-1711 ;  Trin.  ColL,  Dublin,  was  Camden  Professor  of 
History  in  Oxford,  in  1688,  but  lost  this  post  in  1691,  by  refusing  the  oath  of  alle- 
gianoe  to  the  new  dynasty.  He  was  well  known  as  a  non-juring  High  Churchman, 
a  voluminous  and  various  writer  on  many  topics  of  ancient  chronology  and  church  gfov- 
emment,  and  notorious  for  his  extreme  opinions  on  many  topics,  prominently  on  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  In  1706  he  published  a  treatise  which  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  had  become  akeady  sufElciently  active.  Its 
title  indicates  his  position,  viz.,  ^^An  Epistolary  Discourse  proving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  first  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortal- 
ised actually  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
divine  baptismal  spirit.  Wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this 
immortality  since  the  apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops." 

The  distinction  between  body,  soul  and  spirit,  conceived  to  be  formally  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  was  supposed,  when  interpreted  by  the  principles  of  Locke's  philoso- 
phy and  theol(^  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  dogmas  of  sacramental  grace  on  the  other, 
to  give  countenance  and  authority  to  the  views  of  DodweQ,  and  others  less  extreme 
than  he,  who  denied  the  so-called  natural  and  necessary  immortality  of  the  soul. 
But  materialists  and  immaterialists,  Deists  and  Christians,  dissented  from  and  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  Dodwell,  and  thus  complicated  the  discussion,  which  was  already  suffi- 
ciently mixed.  William  Coward  and  Henry  Layton  on  the  one  side,  and  John  Norris, 
Joseph  Pitts,  Edmund  Chishull,  Thomas  MiUs,  Daniel  Whitby,  D.D.,  Samuel  B<dd  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  the  other,  participated  in  the  very  warm  discussions  which  ensued. 

The  discussions  on  this  special  topic  entered  very  largely  into  the  controverBy  be- 
tween the  Kngliflh  Deists  and  the  defenders  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  Deists  insist- 
ed on  Immortality  as  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  the  soul,  and  so  self-evident  as  to 
be  incapable  of  being  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Revelation.  Others  took  the  op- 
posite extreme,  denying  immortality  altogether. 

§  15.  Later  in  the  eighteenth  century  Andrew  Baxter  resumed  the  discussion.  He 
was  bom  in  Aberdeen  about  1686,  and  died  1750,  was  educated  at  the  University,  and 
spent  his  life  as  a  private  tutor  in  that  city  and  on  the  continent.  He  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  an  "  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 
wherein  the  Immaterialitj  of  the  soul  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  Reason  and  Phi- 
losophy.*'   %di  edition.    London,  1737. 

The  date  of  the  first  edition  is  unknown.  The  points  which  Baxter  seeks  to  estab- 
lish are  the  following  :  (1.)  Inertia  is  an  essential  property  of  matter  and  is  inconsistent 
with  its  possessing  the  active  power  which  spirit  maiiifefits.  (2.)  All  the  effects  asciib- 
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ed  to  other  material  powers  or  properties  are  prodaced  by  the  direct  agency  of  some 
Immaterial  Being.  Hence  there  is  a  direct  and  constant  and  nniyersal  Providence.  (3. ) 
The  soul  is  a  simple  and  nncomponnded  substance — and  is  therefore  naturally  immor- 
tal. (4.)  The  «ml  after  death  is  neither  insensible  nor  inactiye — as  against  Locke's 
-view  that  matter  may  think.  (5.)  The  arguments  against  the  soul's  immortality  after 
the  example  of  Lucretius  are  fallacious.  (6.)  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  mechanism  of  the  body  or  its  particles.  (7.)  Hatter  is  real — as 
against  Berkeley.    (8.)  Matter  is  neither  eternal  nor  uncreated. 

Li  1750,  Mr.  Baxter  published  an  Appendix  to  the  first'  part  of  his  Liquiry,  in  fur- 
ther Tindication  of  his  view  that  material  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  Deity,  and  not  by  mechanism  or  second  causes. 

In  1779  was  published  The  Eyidence  of  Beason  in  proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  independent  of  the  more  abstruse  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit, 
from  the  MSS.  of  Baxter.  Baxter  prepared  for  the  use  of  }na  pupils — Matho^  siye 
Cosmotheoria,  puerilis  dialogus,  Lond.  1740,  which  was  published  in  Knglish  in  an 
enlarged  form  in  1745,  under  the  title  of  Matho,  etc.,  wherein,  from  the  phenomena 
.of  the  material  world,  briefly  explained,  the  principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
are  deduced  and  demonstrated. 

§  16.  The  principal  works  in  these  several  controversies  are  the  following: — 

Biohard  Bentley.  Katter  and  Motion  cannot  Think ;  or,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism  from  the  Faooltifli 
of  the  Sonl.    London,  169S. 

^lenry  Layton.    ObBenrationjs  upon  a  Sermon,  intituled,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism,  etc.    London,  1602. 

Timothy  Manlorc.    The  Immortality  of  the  Sonl  asserted  and  practically  improved.    London,  1697. 

Henry  Laj'ton.  Observations  upon  a  short  Treattso  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  Manlove ;  intitoled,  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  asserted.    London?  1697?  j  "-  ' 

Bichard  Burthogge. ,  Of  the  Soul  of  the  World ;  and  of  Particular  Souls.    London,  1099. 

Heniy  Layton.    An  Argument  oonoeming  the  Human  Soul*8  Separate  Subslstenoe.    London  ?  1699  ? 

William  Coward,  M.D.    Second  Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  etc.    London,  1702. 

Matthew  Hole.  An  Antidote  against  Infidelity.  In  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  Second  Thoughts,  etc. 
London,  1703. 

John  Turner.  A  Brief  Vindication  of  the  Separable  EzlBtcnoe  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  from  a  Lata 
Author's  Second  Thoughts.    Lond.,  1703. 

Henry  Layton.  Observations  upon  a  Treatise  intituled,  A  Vindication  of  the  Separate  Bzistenoo  of  the 
Soul,  from  a  Late  Author's  Second  Thoughts,  by  Mr.  John  Turner.    London,  1702. 

Vindidxe  Mentis.    An  Essay  of  the  Being  and  Nature  of  Mind,  etc.    London,  1702. 

Henry  Laytim.    Observations  upon  a  TroaUse  intituled  Vindidin  Mentis.    Lond.,  170S. 

Benjamin  Keach.  The  French  Impostour  Detected ;  or,  Zach.  Honsel  tzycd  by  tho  Word  of  God  and 
cast,  etc.    Lond.,  1708. 

AlethiuB  Phylopsychls,  (pscudon.)  frvxcXoyta;  or,  Serious  Thoughts  on  Second  Thoughts.  Written  in 
opposition  to  a  book  by  Dr.  Wm.  Coward.    Lond. 

Henry  Layton.  Arguments  and  Bepliea  in  a  Dispute  concerning  tlia  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc. 
Lond.,  1703. 

John  Bronghton.    P^chologfa ;  or.  An  Account  of  the  Nature  of  tho  Batlonal  Soul.    Lond.,  1703. 

William  Coward.  The  Orand  Easay ;  or,  A  Vindication  of  Beason  and  Beligion  against  the  ImpOKturos 
of  PhUoBophy ;  with  an  Epistolary  Beply  to  Mr.  Broughton's  Psychologla.    1704. 

Heniy  Layton.    Observations  upon  a  Treatise  entitled  Psychologla,  eta    Lond.,  1708. 

William  Coward,  M.D.  Farther  Thoughts  oonoeming  duman  Soul,  in  Defence  of  Second  Thoughts, 
etc.,  etc.    Lond.,  17US. 

John  Turner.    A  Farther  Vindication  of  the  Soul's  Separate  Existence,  etc.    Lond.,  1703. 

Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D.    The  Evidence  of  Things  not  Seen,  etc    Lond.,  1701  ?  '03. 

F.  Gregory.  Impartial  Thoughts  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc,  occasioned  by  a  book  entitled 
Second  Thoughts.    Lond.,  1704. 

Henry  Layton.    A  Search  after  Souls,  etc.    Lend.,  1706. 

Heniy  DodwclL  An  Epistolary  Disoourae,  proving,  from  the  Scripturea  and  the  First  Fathers,  thot  the 
Soul  is  a  Principle  naturally  mortal,  etc    Lond.,  170G. 
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Bdmnsd  Ohidmn.    A  Chaxge  of  Ucre^,  nudiitaiiied  against  Mr.  Dodw«A^s  late  Eptotolazy 
Lond.,  1706L  *  *   ' 

Samod  Clarke.    A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  wherein  oil  the  Axguments  in  his  Epistolazy  D: 
particularly  answered,  etc    Lond.,  1706. 

John  Tomer.    Justice  done  to  Human  Bonis,  in  a  Short  Ylew  of  Mr.  DodweU's  late  BooIe,  entitled  Aa 
Bpistoiary  Difloonrse.    Lond.,  1700. 

Human  Bonis  Natnially  InuDortal.    Tnuulated  from  a  Latin  Hannscript,  by  S.  B.    LGoad.,  1707. 

Thomas  Mllles.    The  Natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul  asserted  and  proved  from  the  Scriptores,  etc.,  in 
answer  to  l£r.  Dodwell's  Epistolaiy  Disoourse,  etc.    Oxford,  1707. 

DanieU  Whitby.    Befleottona  on  some  Assertions  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  DodweD,  contained  in  a  book 
intituled  An  Epistolary  Disoourse,  etc.    London,  1707. 

s  Human  Bonis  Naturally  ImmortaL  Translated  tram  a  Latin  Mannirript,  by  8.  B.  With  a  leoommezida- 
tory  preCaoe.  By  Jeremy  GoUier,  M.  A.  Lond.,  1707.  Of  the  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  Nania  makea  hosur- 
able  mention  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  p.  107,  onmrnending  especially  the  following  remark  •e*****^  Mr. 
Locke :  *  *  For  if  the  idea  of  matter  be  complete  wlthont  thinking,  if  there  is  no  such  tecolty  to  be  fomod  abOBt 
It,  if  there  must  be  a  foreign  power  snperadded  beforo  anything  of  thought  can  emerge,  it  fODows  evidcBtly 
from  Lockers  conoeesion  that  a  being  capable  of  thinking  mnst  be  of  a  nobler  and  quite  diilerent  kind  firam 
matter  and  motion."  The  sentence  following  represents  the  doctzine  of  the  times :  *'  Now,  from  tbe  aooTa 
being  immaterial,  its  immortali^  follows  of  oouiae:  that  which  is  immaterial  has  no  principles  of  dxsaofaztiatt 
In  It" 

John  Norris. "  A  Philosophical  Disoourse  concerning  the  Natoral  Immortality  of  the  BouL  Occasiaicd 
by  Mr.  DodweU*s  late  Epistolary  Discourse.    Lend.,  170& 

Henry  DodwelL    A  Preliminary  Defence  of  the  Epistolary  Disoonrse,  etc.    Land.,  1707. 

— —  The  Natural  Mortality  of  Human  Souls  clearly  demonstrated  f^rom  the  Holy  Scriptoie^  etc 
Being  an  Explication  of  a  famous  passage  in  the  Dialogue  of  St.  Justin  Msrtyr  with  Tzyphon.  With  aa 
Appendix  consisting  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Norxls.    Lond.,  1708. 

John  Norris.  A  Letter  to  ISx.  Dodwell  conoeming  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  In  anavcr  to 
«ne  from  him.    Lond.,  1709. 

John  or  Joseph  Pitts.  'H  x^(f  So0«i9a,  8  Tim.  L  9^— that  is,  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Antbor  of  Lnmet^ 
tality,  etc    A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc    London,  1708. 

Edmund  OhishnU.  Some  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  set  in  a  tme  and  dear  light  as  they  relate  to  Mir. 
Dodweirs  unhappy  Question  conoeming  the  Immcartality  of  the  SouL    Tiondmi,  1708. 

John  Pitts.  A  Defence  of  the  Animadversions  on  Mr.  ChishuU's  Charge  of  Heresie  against  Mr.  DodwdTa 
Epistolary  Dinourse.    A  Eeply  to  a  late  Traot,  some  Testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr.    Lond.,  ITOB. 

John  ot  Joseph  Pitts.  Immortality  Pretematnral  to  Human  Souls,  etc  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Dodwtil 
against  that  Part  of  Mr.  Glark*s  Answer  which  concerns  the  Fathers    Lond.,  1708. 

Henry  DodwelL  The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Eternal  Bewaxds  or  Punishments  of  an  that  hear  the 
Gh)q>el,  etc.    Lond.,  1708. 

William  Coward,  M.D.  The  Just  Scrutiny ;  or,  A  Serious  Enquiry  into  the  Modem  Notions  of  Uie  SooL 
Lond.,  1700,  at  later. 

Bcnj.  Bay^.     Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  its  Distinction  from  the  Body.    1707 1 

John  Witty.    The  First  Principles  of  Modem  Deism  Confuted.    Lond.,  1707. 

Benjamin  Hampton,  a  barrister.  The  fir^atjxnt^  of  the  Human  Bool  after  Death  proved  from  Scriptare^ 
Reason,  and  Philosophy.    1711. 

Eobert  Braggc    A  Brief  Essay  oonoeming  the  Soul  of  Man.    Lond.,  1726. 

Andrew  Baxter.    An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc    London,  174&. 

— ^—  An  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  SonI,  whoda 
the  Principles  laid  down  there  are  (deared  from  some  Objections,  etc.    Lond.,  1750. 

Samuel  OoUiber.    Free  Thoughts  oonoeming  Souls;  in  Four  Essays.    Lond.,  1734. 

John  JadcBcm,  of  Ldoeeter.  A  Dissertation  on  Matter  and  Sphrtt ;  with  some  Bemarks  on  aBook  (tqr  A 
Baxter)  entitled  An  Enquiry  Into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  SouL    Lond.,  1736. 

William  Wlndlc    An  Enqnhy  into  the  Immateriality  of  Thinking  Substances,  etc    Lend.,  17S8L 

Vincent  Penonet.    Some  Inquiries  chiefly  relating  to  Spiritual  Beings,  etc    Lond.,  1740. 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  (A.  Baxter)  of  a  l)ook  intituled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 
wherein  the  State  of  the  Soul,  in  its  Sepamto  Existence,  is  particularly  considered.    Lond.,  1741. 

Man  More  than  a  Machine.    Wherein,  1,  The  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  demonstrated. 

Lend.,  1763. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul :  its  Orlgtai,  Properties,  and  Faculties.    Lond.,  1750. 

J.  Robinson,  M.D.  Philosophical  and  Scriptural  Inquiries  Into  the  Nature  and  Constltation  of  Mankind, 
oooildegred  only  as  Rational  Beingii,  etc.    Lond.,  1757. 
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eUcb  PlsmlDg.  A  Bams  "t  Oit  BeuiA  tttar  Bcnil^  bf  Dr.  Oowud,  Sr.  6,  OUrke,  Kr.  Buler,  Dr. 
8j  ku.  Dr.  L>w,  Ur.  Psckud,  M>d  oUutl    Lead.,  ITIS. 

I^UTl^okud.    ObiBTkllDiu  DD  Ut-  PlemSn^i  BuTvef ,  «ia<    Load.,  ITfitt. 

Cileb  FlBmliiC'  A.  D«tni«  ol  Uw  ContolDni  Schuns  igiliut  thut  oE  tbe  Uistallrt^  Omidoaed  br  Ur. 
XPetet  FeckaM'i  OteemCkiiu  on  Vr.  Flaminc'i  Sarnif,  Ma.    LoniL,  ITID. 

Anb^tmnidadsmiHubatiilgaM  Imcut^kUQ  mid  Fm  Agmo;  ot  Uu  Soul,    laAniwn  to  two 


Thomu Brongtiton.  ADatoioeof  thAoanuBODlyTsoelTed  DoctiiiieDf  tli»BiimuiBoci].uuilmiiulnlal 
•Bd  nsDinUj  [mincrtit  Pilildpl«  In  Uu,  isnIuBt  tbo  ObjeoHoni  ot  loma  Uodoni  Writan,  «o.  Briit^ 
1760. 

A  Wuulog  asiliut  Pcvlsh  DootrlDSj  c>,  Olwimtlaoi  on  Uu  Ber.  Hi.  Ihos.  Dnnebbni'i  Dclran«tan 
IniiucUUCTliiUu,Mo.    Loud.,  17BT. 

CHAPTEE  IV. — Philosopht  oj  OoNNaonoN  with  tub  DErenoAL 

CONTBOTEBSY. 

§  17.  Tns  philosophy  of  the  so-called  English  Deists  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  school  of  Locke ;  and  the  philosophical  defenders 
of  Christianity  naturally  adapted  their  arguments  of  defence  to  the  ar- 
gnmentB  -which  were  employed. 

To  a  certwi  extent,  both  attack  and  defence  tried  and  tested  the 
new  philosophy,  as  they  developed  its  defects  and  weaknesses,  and 
manifested  its  strength  to  resist  and  reply.  Inasmuch  as  the  argn- 
ments  of  the  assailaats  of  Christianity  were  lately  philosophical,  the 
same  was  tme  of  the  ai^uments  of  its  defenders.  Hobbes  and  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  represented  each  his  own  philoeophical  tenets ; 
the  influence  of  neither  waa  set  aside  by  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. Conspicuous  among  the  philosophical  assailants  of  Chris- 
tianity subsequent  to  Locke,  are  John  Toland,  Antony  Ashley  Cooper 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Matthew  Tindal,  Antony  Oollins,  Thomas 
Morgan,  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  and  David  Huma  Among  the  philo- 
sophical defenders  of  Christianity  we  name  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D., 
John  Brown,  George  Berkeley,  Joseph  Butler,  and  Geoi^  Ofunpbell. 

The  courses  of  sermons  preached  at  the  Lectures  instituted  by  Sir 
Bobert  Boyle,  particularly  the  earlier  courses,  from  1691  to  1732, 
3  vols,  folio,  Lond.,  1739,  contain  profound  discusaions  of  philosophical 
subjects,  and  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  speculative  activity  of 
the  English  mind  at  this  period.  John  Kay,  1627-1704,  published  in 
1691,  "The  wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation,"  one 
of  the  first  attempts  in  the  language  formally  to  illustrate  the  truths 
of  Natural  Religion  by  examples  of  design  or  final  cause,  as  mani- 
fested in  nature. 

Cf%  John  Leland,  1691-1766.  A  View  of  the  principal  Deiatical 
writers,  etc.,  etc. ;  London,  1754:-55, 3  vols.   Philip  Skelton,  Deism  Ko- 
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vealed:  2  vols.,  London,  1749.  G.  Lechler:  Geschichte  des  Engliadcn 
Deismus,  1841,  A.  S.  Farrar,  "  A  Critical  Hostory  of  Free  Thought' 
London  and  New  York,  1863.  John  Hunt,  "  History  of  Keli^ons 
Thought  in  England,"  etc.    Lond.,  voL  L,  1870;  11.,  1871. 
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JobnToland,*  1680-1722:  published  in  1696,  "  Chriatxanily  not  myatezityiis,''  Ite 
design  of  whioh  was  to  show,  that  *^  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  oontrazy  to  resMB, 
nor  abore  it ;  and  that  no  Chzistian  doctrine  can  properly  be  called  a  mysteiy.''  He  ex> 
plains  the  proyince  of  reason  and  the  means  of  information  which  man  haa^  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  and  asserts  that  statements  contradictory  to  reason  cannot  be  re- 
ceived, and  if  above  reason  they  cannot  be  nnderstood.  Moreover  reason,  being  the 
only  goide,  is  a  safe  goide.     Last  of  all,  Ohristianii^  does  not  daim  to  be  mysterious. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Toland  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  attack  apon 
Locke  by  Stillingfleet.  Locke  resented  with  some  spirit  being  associated  with  Toland 
as  of  '*  the  new  way  of  thinking." 

Antony  Collins^  1676-1729 ;  Eton  and  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  pabliahed  an  ^sa^ 
concerning  the  use  of  Reason  in  Theology,  Lond. ,  1707.  A  Discourse  on  Freel^iinking, 
1718.  A  Philosophical  Lxquiiy  concerning  Human  Liberty  and  Necessity,  1715.  A 
Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Beasons  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  1724.  Sdieme  of  Lit- 
eral Prophecy  considered,  etc.,  1727. 

The  Essay  on  the  use  of  Beason  in  Beligion  was  desired  as  a  reply  to  Archbishop 
King's  sermon  on  Predestination,  in  which  the  philosophioal  principlefl  of  Bishop  Feter 
Brown  are  applied  to  this  thedogioal  doctrine.  It  is  an  able  disonssion  of  the  gronnda 
and  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

The  Discourse  on  Freethinking  discusses  the  relation  of  Beason  to  the  acceptance 
and  the  interpretation  of  Bevelation,  with  great  aouteness  and  ability,  in  a  spirit  not 
favorable  to  much  of  the  current  theology  of  the  time.  Bichard  BenUey  assafled  this 
treatise  under  the  name  of  PkUmtheros  lApsierms, 

The  Buquiry  conoeming  Human  Liberty  attracted  great  attention  in  its  time,  and  ex- 
pounded with  great  dialectical  skill  the  ruder  and  less  completely  developed  doctrine  of 
Hobbes,  which  had  been  in  part  sanctioned  by  Locke.  The  author  denies  LilSerty,  in 
a  certain  meaning  of  the  word,  but  he  contends  for  it  when  it  signifies  "  a  power  in 
man  to  do  as  he  wiUs  or  pleases."  (2.)  When  he  affirms  necessity,  he  contends  for 
"what  is  called  moral  necessity,  meaning  that  man,  who  is  an  intelligant  and  sensi- 
ble being,  is  determined  by  his  reason  and  senses,"  in  contrast  with  docks  and  watches, 
which  for  want  of  sensation  and  intelligenoe  are  subject  to  an  absolute  physical  ox 
mechanical  necessity. 

8.  He  contends  that  his  views  are  the  sole  foundation  of  morality,  and  rewards  and 
punishments  in  society.  His  azguments  are  six,  vis. :  1.  From  experience ;  2.  from 
the  impossibility  of  Liberty ;   8.  from  the  imperfection  of  Liberiy  and  the  perfection  of 

*  In  1008  the  miBoeUaneons  works  of  Charles  Blount,  1654-1693,  with  papers  by  other  writes^  were  pob. 
lished  after  his  death,  cmder  the  title  oC  "  Oracles  of  Reason/*  Locke's  treatise  on  the  "  BeoBonablcnen  of 
Christianity*'  was  published  in  1698.  In  1794,  Charles  Leslie  published  A  Short  and  'BaMj  Method  with 
Deists.  In  1607,  Dr.  John  Cockbnm  published  an  Enquiry  into  the  Katore,  Keoesstty,  and  Evidenoe  of  the 
Chiistiaa  Faitti. 
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Necesedty ;  4.  from  the  consideration  of  the  Diyine  prescience ;  5.  from  the  nature  and 
use  of  rewards  and  punishments ;   0.  from  the  nature  of  moralitj. 

&iac  olyjections  are  answered,  viz. :    1.  That  if  men  are  necessary  agents,  pnnish- 

Tuoxits  are  unjust ;  2.  and  are  useless ;  8.  reasoning,  entreaties,  blame,  and  praise  axe 

useless  ;   4.  also  the  use  of  any  physical  remedies  is  useless;    5.  the  reproaches  of  con- 

Bcienoe  are  groundless;   6.  the  murder  of  Julius  Gaasar  could  not  possibly. have  been 

avoided. 

The  Enquiry  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  argument  for  Philosophical  Necessity,  by 
preaeixting  all  the  considerations  in  its  support  in  the  briefest  language,  coTering  the 
xaoest  comprehensiYe  import.  The  objections  are  disposed  of  with  great  skill  and  the 
answeza  are  stated  with  conciseness  and  point.  Though  one  of  the  shortest  philosoph- 
ical treatises  in  the  English  language,  it  is  one  of  the  ablest,  the  most  characteristio, 
and  the  most  influentiaL  The  attacks  and  criticisms  of  Collins  upon  the  Christian 
e^yBtexn  were  exegetical  chiefly,  and  therefore  do  not  require  notice  here. 

Bo  formidable  were  his  writings  on  Prophecy  regarded,  as  to  haye  received  in  all 
ihirty-five  answers.  Among  these  are  those  of  Bishop  Edward  Chandler,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes.  Collins  had  been  an  intdmate  friend  of  Locke,  and 
■was  distinguished  for  acumen  and  logical  •vigor  and  boldness,  with  a  certain  nobleness 
of  nature  which  reminds  us  of  Lessing.  Critics  differ  as  to  what  were  hia  real  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  Christian  Bevelation. 

In  1729,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Collins  published  a  vindication  of  his 
Inqniiy,  in  a  treatise  *'  On  Liberty  and  Necessity."  This  defence  was  answered  by 
two  Ang'lican  divines ;  viz.,  John  Jackson,  1 686 — 1768,  in  a  Defence  of  Human  Liberty, 
in  the  2d  ed. ,  1720,  and  Dr.  Phillips  Gretton,  in  Remarks  on  Two  Pamphlets,  by 
A.  O.,  Esq.,  1730. 

Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  1671-1713,  taught  all  elegant 
Flatonism,  with  no  special  philosophic  depth  or  exactness,  and  owed  his  influence 
chiefly  to  his  ornate  and  popular  diction,  and  his  social  position.     His  writings  are, 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Matters,  Opinions,  and  Times,  1711-23,  which  is  a  collection  of 
tracts  published  at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  also.  Letters;  by  a  noble  Lord  to  a 
Young  Man  at  the  Universiiy,  1716.    He  held  tiie  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  in  decided 
opposition  to  Locke,  and  argued  from  it,  in  the  manner  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  that  a 
supe^^^tural  revelation  was  not  required.     He  urged  moreover  that  such  a  revelation 
was  not  only  useless  but  mischievous,  as  any  influences  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  reward  or  punishment  must  be  mercenary,  and  therefore  demoralizing.    He  defined 
virtue  as  "  a  conformity  of  our  affections  with  our  natural  sense  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  things,  or  with  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong."     The  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Virtne,  according  to  Sir  James  Mackintoshes  Progress  of  Sthicai  Philosophy, 
<<  contains  more  intimations  of  an  original  and  important  nature  than  perhaps  any  pre- 
ceding work  of  modem  times.** 

Shaftesbury  contends  for  the  existence  of  disinterested  affections  in  man,  as  against 
Hobbe&  Moral  goodness  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  love  for  the  general  over  private 
good.  The  sense  of  right  or  wrong  is  a  reflex  sense.  In  these  doctrines  he  anticipates 
Hutcheson,  and  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  phrase,  the  moral  sense.  His 
demonstrations  of  the  nobleness  of  virtue  are  eloquent  and  able.  Even  the  relation  of 
religion  to  morality,  when  stated  without  reference  to  Christianity,  is  beautifully  and 
truly  expressed. 

Matthew  Tindal,  1657-1783,  published,  1732,  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation, 
which  attracted  general  attention,  and  deserves  a  special  interest  from  the  circumstance 
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'^  that  it  was  this  book  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other  smgle  work,  Bishop  Biitier*« 
Analogy  was  designed  as  a  reply."  Tindal  si^rs  that  natural  religion  is  complete  jmm^ 
sufficient,  and  that  oonseqaenUy  a  revelation  is  unnecessaiy,  and  any  obligation  to  ac- 
cept it  is  impossible.  All  religion  must  have  one  aim,  to  adueve  human  petf ection  liry 
a  life  aooording  to  human  nature.  ^The  inculcation  of  positiTe  as  fiigrinfrnitt^^  front 
moral  duties  is  inconsistent  ¥rith  the  good  of  man  by  creating  an  independent  role. 
Christianity  can  therefore  be  only  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Thomas  Morgan,  d.  1743,  published  The  Moral  Philosopher  in  1737.  He  makes  mood 
ezoeUenoe  the  only  test  of  every  i^ystem  of  religion,  and  azgues  that  an  MgfcM-i** 
revelation  of  positive  duties  is  Inadmissible.  The  Jewiish  and  Christiaa  syatema  wh«ii. 
tried  by  this  test  are  found  wanting.  TbiB  work  was  the  immediate  oocasian  of  Biah.- 
op  Warburton^s  Treatise  On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ;  1737-38. 

Bernard  de  MandeviUe,  M.D.,  1670-1733,  was  a  native  of  Dort,  Holland,  bat  m 
resident  in  Finglsnd.    He  was  a  prolific  author  on  various  subjects,  and  some  of  liw 
works  axe  notoriously  indecent.     The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  philosophy 
is  The  Fable  of  the  Bees;  or.  Private  Vices  Pablio  Beneats.    1714.    Enlaz^,  1723. 
2d  part,  1728  ;  both  parts,  1732-1795. 

The  ethical  theoiy,  if  his  theory  may  be  called  ethical,  is  indicated  by  the  title 
of  his  notorious  work  :  What  is  called  a  vice  is  in  fact  a  public  benefit.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  the  moral  impulses  or  springs  of  action.  Each  in  its  place  is 
natural  and  legitimate,  and  the  general  welfare  is  best  promoted  by  giving  indnlgenoe 
to  aU.  The  restcaints  on  human  desires  and  passions  by  the  magistrate  and  the  priest 
are  factitious  and  unnatural.  While  Hobbes  contended  that  the  ethical  distinctioTia 
which  are  made  by  the  community  are  in  a  sense  neoessazy  to  the  public  good,  Mande- 
viUe taught  that  any  restraint  upon  private  vices  is  simple  usurpation. 

The  theory  of  MandeviUe,  like  that  of  Hobbes,  is  chiefly  of  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  speculation,  because  it  aroused  oounter-theories  and  stimulated  to 
prof ounder  inquiries. 

§  18.  David  Hume,  of.  pp.  13Q-4.  To  the  text  of  Ceberweg  we  add  the  f oUowing  in 
respect  to  this  very  able  philosopher.  Hume*s  Essay,  Of  Mirades,  and  his  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion,  deserve  special  notice.  The  Essay  of  Miracles  aroused 
general  attention  and  provoked  active  oziticism.  Its  doctzine  is,  '*  that  no  testimony 
is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish ;  and  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruo- 
tion  of  azguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitaUe  to  that  de- 
gree of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior."  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  men  should  be  deceived  or  utter  f alsehoodp  It  is  contrary 
to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  performed.  Therefore  it  is  rational,  &  &,  ac- 
cording to  experience,  to  reject  any  testimony  rather  than  to  credit  any  miracle.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  Hume  had  any  right,  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
fundamental  phUosophy  of  causation,  etc.,  to  appeal  to  experienoe  at  aU ;  experience 
being  with  him  only  customazy  or  prevailing  associations. 

The  Dialogues  on  Natural  Beligion  are  in  a  skeptical  spirit.  The  personages 
in  the  dialogues  do  indeed  represent  almost  every  shade  of  opinion  and  method  of 
azgument ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  elabomte  argument  offered  is  to  this  effect,  that 
when  we  apply  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  any  reasoning  from  effect 
to  cause,  or  from  designed  effects  to  a  designer,  we  transcend  altogether  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  experienoe.  We  are  only  justified  in  reasoning  to  either  conclusion  when  we 
have  observed  causes  like  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  produce  effects  or  de- 
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signs  wbidi  are  soxnllar.  In  other  words,  the  caufles  and  effects,  the  designers  and  the 
desdgnB  of  experience  are  nnif ormljr  finite.  We  have  no  experience  which  waziants 
VLB  in  proceeding  from  a  finite  to  an -infinite.  In  like  manner,  experience  does  not  war- 
rant ns  in  conoeiying  at  all  of  an  infinite  and  uncreated  being.  Moreover,  we  cannot, 
if  'WO  ivonld,  form  any  definite  conception  of  such  a  being,  or  of  his  attributes.  It 
follows  that  philosophy  justifies  neither  the  processes  nor  the  xesoltB  propounded  in 
Natural  Religion. 

It  is  questioned  by  some  of  the  critics  of  Hume  (notably  by  Sir  WHliam  Hamilton, 
of.  Hamilton's  Beid,  pp.  129, 444,  457, 489),  whether  his  skepticsl  arguments  are  offered 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  processes  of  common  sense  and  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
not  rather  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  philosophy  itself,  by  representing  the  results  of  its 
analysis  as  equally  probable  in  favor  of  and  against  two  opposite  directicms  of 
thougbt.  The  form  of  dialogue  which  is  adopted  by  Hume  in  this  discussion  favors 
somewhat  this  oonstruction ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  impression  left  upon 
the  unbiassed  mind,  that  Hume  had  no  confidence  in  speculation  of  any  kind  when  ap- 
plied to  super-sensual  or  spiritual  beings  and  relations. 

P.  S.  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,— 1678-17d7,—has  been  sometimes 
connted  among  thephiloeophical  assailants  of  Christianity  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
tmt  nnreasonably.  Whatever  other  merits  his  writings  on  these  subjeots  may  hare  had, 
they  Booxoely  deserve  to  be  called  philosqphicaL 

Philobofhigal  Dbfbkdebs  of  Ghbistianitt. 
Samuel  Olabeb  and  His  School. 

§  19.  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  1675,  Caius  Coll,,  Camb.,  Iteo- 
tor  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  1799  ;  died,  1729.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  produced 
an  improved  translation  of  RohaulVs  Physics  on  the  principles  of  Descartes,  the  received 
text-book  in  Physics  at  Cambridge.  To  this  translation,  published  in  1697,  he  append- 
ed copious  notes,  which  refuted  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  text  and  substituted  for 
them  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton.  His  contributions  to  Philosophy  were,  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ;  the  Obligations  of  Natural  Beligion  and 
the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  etc.  This  treatise  was  originally 
comi>08ed  as  two  series  of  sermons,  and  preached  in  1704-5  at  the  Lecture  instituted  by 
the  HoxL  Bobert  Boyle.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  about  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
etc. ,  1706.  A  Collection  of  Papers  which  passed  between  the  late  learned  Mr.  Leibnits 
and  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  relating  to  the  principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
gopby  and  Religion,  to  which  are  added  Letters  from  Cambridge  to  Dr.  Clarke,  concern- 
ing Liberty  and  Necessity,  with  the  Doctor's  answers,  1717.  Remarks  upon  a  Book  en- 
titled A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty,  1717.  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.R.S.,  occasioned  by  the  ccmtroversy  relating  to  the  proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion.  Phil.  Trans.,  No.  401.  1728. 
^  In  these  treatises  theological  doctrines  are  more  or  less  freely  discussed  and  the 
theological  ax^plications  of  philosophical  principles  are  prominently  considered ;  yet  there 
is  taught  a  system  of  philosophy  which  in  many  particulars  was  distinct  and  independ- 
ent of  the  principles  and  method  inculcated  by  Locke,  of.  p.  370. 

In  the  discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Grod  he  attempts  an  <l 
priori  demonstration,  which  comprehends  the  following  Theses : 

(1)  Something  has  existed  from  eternity.    This  is  true,  whether  eternity  is  or  is  not 
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oonoeiTsble.    (2)  TUb  something  is  an  iznmntable  and  independent  Bexng*,  for  it  is  IB- 
possible  to  conoeiTe  an  etenul  sacoesBion  of  dependent  beings.     (3)  This  Being'  nutit 
be  self -existent,  i  «.,  necessanly  existent,  beottose  to  snppose  such  a  being  iian-«xiateai 
would  involve  a  contradiction,  chiefly  because  it  would  oblige  us  to  believe  In  iTifi-nitg 
space   and    infinite  time  without  a  substance  of  which   these  are    modes.       Tliii 
being  cannot  be  the  material  world,  either  in  its  matter  or  motion.     Nor  is  it  neces- 
sarilj  true  that,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  material  world  should  be  apart  or  a  mode  of 
the  one  substance  of  this  writer,     (4)  The  substance  or  essence  of  this  self -ezisAent 
substance  is  incompreheddble.    Infinite  apace  does  not  adequately  set  it  forth.    The  de- 
flnitions  of  the  Schoolmen,  6,  g.^  Puna  actut,  mora  forma^  signify  nothing'  except  the 
perfection  of  his  attribntes.    (5)  Many  of  his  attributes,  however,  are  demonstzBhle, 
t*.  «.,  are  involved  in  the  nature  of  things :  and  first,  he  is  etemaL    (6)  He  is  also  in- 
finitely omnipresent  in  his  esBenoe  and  attributes.   (7)  He  is  necessarily  but  one.    (8)  He 
is  intelligent.    This  is  not  easily  proved  d  priori^  but  demonstrable  dpofterioriy  from  the 
variety  and  degrees  of  perfecticm  in  things,  and  from  the  intelligence  that  belong  to 
created  beinga     Such  intelligence  is  a  distinct  quality  and  cannot  be  a  property  of  mat- 
ter. Matter  cannot  think.  Thisisfurtherdemonstratedfromthebeauty,  order,  and  final 
oanse  of  things.     (9)  This  self -existent  and  intelligent  agent  is  a  being  endued  with 
liberty  and  choice ;  this  follows  from  the  preceding,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  from  final 
causes  and  the  finiteness  of  the  creation.    It  is  not  refuted  by  Spinoza^s  aignmeni 
for  necessity  in  the  activities  of   God.     (10)  The  same  has  infinite  power.     This 
reaches  to  all  things  not  involving  a  contradiction  in  thought  or  natural  Imperfection 
in  the  being  who  acts.    It  includes  the  power  of  creating  matter  and  free  spiritual 
beings  who  are  capable  of  originating  motion  (as  against  Hobbes  upon  all  these  points). 
(11)   He  must  be  infinitely  wise  :  proved  d  priori^  and  from  the  works  of  Grod.     (13) 
He  is  a  being  of  infinite  goodness,  justice  and  truth.    These  moral  attributes  are  con- 
sistent with  God^s  natural  liberty,  and  with  the  eternal  necessity  of  the  grounds  of  aO 
moral  obligation. 

The  discourse  concerning  the  eternal  and  unalterable  obligations  of  natural  religioa 
and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Ghristian  Bevelation  also  contains  Clarke's  views  of 
moral  distinotions.     These  are  as  follows :— The  eternal  and  necessary  relations  of 
things  make  it  fit  that  both  creatures  and  the  creator  should  act  in  accordance  with 
them,  separately  from  any  command  of  the  Creator,  or  any  foreseen  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage which  may  follow  such  actions.    It  is  fit,  however,  that  the  Creator  should 
enforce  this  fitness  by  his  positive  commands,  and  by  rewards  and  punishments.    Ih- 
osmnch  as  the  original  tendency  of  things  to  reward  virtue  and  to  punish  vice  has 
failed  to  be  effectual  in  the  present  condition  of  human  existence,  there  must  be  a  fature 
state  of  existence  for  men  in  order  that  this  adjustment  may  be  complete.    Though 
men  might  discern  this  tendency  of  things,  would  they  give  tlieir  attention  to  ii? 
Inasmuch  as  they  do  not,  there  ia  need  of  a  special  revelation.    Though  reformers 
have  occasionally  appeared  who  have  resisted  the  tendencies  to  vice  and  sin,  th^ 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  that  men  should  be 
divinely  commissioned  for  this  service.    The  Christian  Bevelation  is  the  only  one  which 
is  properly  attested  by  its  conformity  to  the  truths  of  Natural  Religion  and  its  external 
evidences. 

Appended  to  this  volume  are  several  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  from  a  gentieman  of 
Gloucestershire,  relating  to  the  argument  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  €k)d,  with 
the  answers  thereto.  The  gentieman  from  Gloucestershire  was  Joseph  Butier,  then  a 
student  in  a  dissenting  academy  in  Tewkesbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
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tlio  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Beligion,  Nataral  and  Berealed,  to  the  Ck>nstitation  and 
OooTse  of  Nature.  To  these  are  added  two  letters  to  another  critio  of  his  argoment. 
rriie  letters  written  by  Clarke  and  Butler  haye  almost  invariably  been  published  in  the 
"Works  of  Butler. 

The  collected  papeis  which  passed  between  Leibnitz  and  Olarke  were  ocoasioned 
l>y  a  brief  paper  from  Leibnitz  reflecting  on  the  alleged  materialistio  tendendes  of 
tlie  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Locke,  foid  the  mathematical  philosophy  represented 
tyy  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    The  counter-paper  in  reply  by  Clarke  opened  a  discussion  ex- 
tending to  five  papers  from  each  of  the  correspondents,  in  which  the  opinians  of  each 
T^ere  folly  explained  and  defended  in  respect  to  epace  and  time,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sufficient  Reason  as  inTolving  the  nature  of   Space  and  Time,  the  possibilily  of 
laberty,  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  uniyerse,  the  connection  of  soul  and  body, 
etc.     Br.  Clarke,  though  not  a  formal  defender  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  never 
formally  dissents  from  him.     In  his  doctrine  of  Space  and  Time  as  attributes  of  the 
Creator  he  goes  beyond  him,  and  in  his  demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God  by  a 
formal  application  of  the  law  of  contxadiction  as  a  test  for  necessaiy  truths,  he  re- 
minds the  reader  of  Wolf  more  than  of  Locke.     He  introduced  into  nataral  the- 
ology a  broader  metaphysical  foundation  than  any  which  Locke  provides,  and  em- 
ploys an  argument  which  is  sanctioned  neither  by  Lockers  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
ideas  or  his  doctrine  of  necessaiy  relations.    His  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  much 
of  the  subsequent  speculation  of  English  theologians. 

Clarke^s  views  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  are  stated  and  defended  in  aU  his  philoso- 
phical writings.  They  are  the  sole  topic  of  his  Bemarks  upon  a  book  entitled  A 
Philosophical  Eno[uiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  (by  Antony  Collins),  Lond. ,  1717,  and 
in  Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  with  the  Doctor's  Answers  to  them,  Lond.,  1717.  The  prin- 
cipal points  on  which  Clarke  inwistftd  in  his  defences  of  Liberty  was  that  all  proper 
action  of  the  soul  was  ipso  facto  free  action;  that  so  far  as  the  soul  is  acted  upon, 
it  is  subject  to  necessity,  whether  the  result  is  corporeal  or  intellectual ;  that  the  laws 
which  determine  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  next  preceding  any  activity 
are  diverse  from  those  which  pertain  to  the  production  of  the  action  itself.  Brutes 
ore  free  so  far  as  they  can  act ;  their  activity  is  spontaneous.  When  the  activity  of 
men  is  attended  by  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  it  becomes  moral. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  discussions  prosecuted  by  Clarke  gave  a  new 
direction  to  speculation  in  England,  and  almost  created  a  special  school  which  swerved 
materially  from  the  direction  and  limits  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Locke.  The 
views  which  he  advanced  in  respect  to  space  and  time,  and  their  relation  to  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  aroused  not  only  sharp  criticism,  as  we  have  seen, 
^rom  the  youthful  Butler  and  the  veteran  Leibnitz,  but  set  in  motion  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions from  other  able  but  less  familiarly  known  writers.  Among  them  were  Edmund 
Law,  Daniel  Watexland,  John  Jackson,  John  Clarke,  Joseph  Clazke,  Isaac  Watts,  and 
others. 

§  20.  Among  the  writers  who  have  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  the  school  of 
Clarke  are  the  foUowiog : — 

Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  1703-1787,  of  St.  John's  College,  Camb.,  translated  into 
English  Archbishop  King's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes,  1731,  4to; 
with  additions  from  the  author's  HSS. ,  1782 ;  also  published  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Time,  Immensity,  and  Eternity ;  as  also  the  Self -Existence,  Necessary  Exist- 
ence, and  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  Camb.,  1734.    The  Preliminary  Dissertaticm,  by 
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Bey.  Mi.  Gay,  of  Sidii^  OQUege,  Gamlnidge,  ocmoenung  the  fmHUiBeniiJ  prmeiple  of 
Tirtua  or  morality,  is  important  in  the  histoiy  of  ethics  as  containing  an  aaaertiaB  of 
the  principleB  of  Biohavd  Cnmbedand  aa  against  the  ethical  theory  of  Glaike.     By  a 
more  distinct  recognition  of  the  relatioiiB  of  all  actiye  impulses  to  the  deaiie  of  happi- 
ness, it  prepared  the  way  for  the  derelopment  of  the  Utilitaiian  theoiy.    It  m  also 
significant  for  its  recognition  of  the  power  of  asioeiatian  in  the  formation  of  special 
moral  standarda,  as  also  of  all  judgments  whatever.  In  the  notea  to  Emg'a  Bss^y, 
oontrorerted  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  respect  to  Space  and  l%no, 
ing  that  neither  has  any  proper  real  existence.    This  attack  aroosed  Dr.  John  Jaokaon 
to  the  defence  of  Clarke,  in  a  treatise  entitled  The  Enstence  and  Unity  of  God  pioved 
from  his  Nature  and  Attrihates,  eta.  Loud.,  1734,  which  reaaserted  da^as^B  doofcEmea 
in  respect  to  Space  and  Time,  etc.  John  Jackson  was  a  diTine  of  the  adiOQl  of  CSazfce, 
168&-1763,  entered  Jesus  Coll.,  Camb.,  1702,  and  Bector  of  Bossington,  1710, 
of  Wigton*8  Hospital,  1739.  John  Clarke,  d.  1759,  Dean  of  Sarum,  wrote  three 
in  defence  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  besides  sennona  in  1719,  for  the  Boyleaii 
Lecture,  On  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Evil.    Joseph  Clarke,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoEL, 
Camb.,  replied  in  two  treatisea     The  title  of  tiie  first  treatise,  which  was  anapymona, 
was  as  follows :  Dr.  [S.]  Clazke's  Notions  of  Space  Examined  in  Vindication  of  the 
Translator  of  Archbishop  Eing^s  Origin  of  Evil.    Being  an  answer  to  two  late  pam- 
phlets,  entitled,  the  one,  A  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  Ghod,  etc.,  Lond.,  1738 ;  the  other,  A  Second  Defence,  eta    The  title  of 
the  second  was,  A  Farther  Examination  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Notions  of  Space ;  with  aome 
considerations  on  the  Possibility  of  Eternal  Creation,  in  reply  to  Hr.  John  Glarka*a 
Third  Defence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstration,  eta    To  which  are  added.  Some 
Bemarks  on  Mr.  Jackson's  Exceptions  to  Dr.  Clazke's  Notion  of  Space  Examined,  in  liia 
Existence  and  Unity  of  God,  eta    By  Joseph  Clarke,  M.  A.,  Camb.,  1734.    Jn  the  same 
fruitful  year  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  published  the  2d  edition  (1st  edition,  1733)  of  his  Phflo- 
sophical  ^says  on  Various  Subjects,  viz.,  Space,  Substance,  Body,  Spirit,  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Soul  in  Union  vnth  the  Body,  Lmate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Cimsdousness,  Place 
and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Departmg  Soul,  the  Besurrection  of  the  Body,  the  PTodae- 
tion  and  Operation  of  Plants  and  AnimaLs :  with  some  Bemarloi  on  Mr.  Locke's  IBbbbj 
on  the  Human  Understanding.    To  which  is  suljoined  a  brief  scheme  of  Ontology,  etc. 
Dr.  Watts,  1674-1748,  hymn  writer  and  divine,  also  published  a  much-used  TieatiBe  on 
Logic,  with  a  Supplement  weU  known  under  the  title  of  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Watts  dissents  from  Samuel  Clarice's  Ontology  and  Locke's  Essay  in  some  important 
particulars,  and  did  much  for  the  maintenance  and  the  wise  direction  of  an  inter- 
est in  speculative  thinking  in  England. 

Intimately  connected  with  Isaac  Watts  is  Philip  Doddridge,  17Q2-1751,  a  distin- 
guished preacher  and  theologian.  He  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  theological  • 
academy.  The  Lectures  on  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and  Divinity,  which  were  delivered 
to  his  pupils,  were  published  after  his  death  in  1763,  and  subsequently,  with  many 
ref  erenoes  to  authors,  by  Bev.  Andrew  Eippis,  in  1794.  These  lectures  present  a  veiy 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  methods  and  results  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  instnio- 
tion  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy. 

William  Wollaston,  1659-1724,  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  disciple  of  Samuel 
Clarke.  He  published,  in  1722,  Beligion  of  Nature  Delineated,  of  which,  in  1788, 
10,000  copies  had  been  sold.  It  is  in  the  main  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientifio  trsa- 
tise  upon  the  principal  topics  in  Ethics  and  Natural  Theology.  The  characteristio  of 
this  treatise  is  that  it  makes  virtue  to  oonsist  in  acting  according  to  the  truth.    Exaxa- 
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inationi  of  this  treatise  were  published  hj  Thomas  Bott,  1725,  John  Claxke,  also  Ij 
8.  Colllher,  2  toI^,  1781-35. 

John  BaJgay,  168&-1748,  St.  John^s  OolL,  Gamb.,  published,  in  1728,  The  Founda- 
tion of  Moial  Gk)odness ;  or,  A  Farther  Inqniiy  into  the  Original  of  onr  Ideas  of  Virtue, 
in  answer  to  Hutcheson^s  Inquirj,  eta  Thomas  'Buthezforth,  B.D.,  or  Butherford, 
171^1771,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  Prof,  of  Divinity,  eto.,  published,  1744,  Lend.,  An 
Essay  on  the  Katnre  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  in  which  he  combats  the  doctrines  of 
Clarke  and  WoUaston  and  ezpoonds  and  defends  those  of  Bp.  Cumberland ;  also.  Insti- 
tutes of  Natural  Law,  Lond.,  1754-50.  Qeorge  Tumbull,  Principles  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Lend.,  1840,  Daniel  Whitby,  1688-1726,  weU  known  for  many  theological 
treatises,  also  John  Taylor,  1694-1761,  another  prolific  and  able  theologian,  contri- 
buted to  the  philosophical  activity  and  productions  of  their  times,  particularly  in  the 
appHoatUm  of  jihilosophy  to  theology* 
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g  21.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  1715-1766,  St  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  published  Basays 
on  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  London,  1751.  5th  edition,  1764:  also.  Estimate 
of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,  London,  1767,  which  went  through 
seven  editions  the  first  year  after  its  appearance. 

The  *'  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  "  were  written  at  the  snggestion  of  Warfourton. 
These  are  three  :  (1.)  On  Bidicule  as  a  Test  of  Truth ;  (2.)  On  the  Motives  to  Virtue ; 
(3.)  On  Bevealed  Beligion.  The  second  of  these  Essays  is  the  only  one  of  philosophi- 
cal importance,  and  discusses  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  Virtue  to  Hap- 
piness, as  against  the  implied  insinuations  and  the  direct  attacks  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
Christianity  was  mercenary  in  its  motives  and  selfish  in  its  spirit.  For  its  ability  and 
its  aouteness  it  deserves  attention  in  the  histoiy  of  English  Ethics. 

Oeoige  Bericeley,  of .  p.  88 ;  not  only  deserves  the  brief  notice  which  he  has  already 
received  for  his  well-known  theory  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  but  also  for  the 
special  application  which  he  made  of  tins  theory  in  the  refutation  of  t^e  skepticism  and 
free-thinking  of  his  time.  He  contends  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter 
necessarily  invobres  Atheism  as  its  neoessaiy  attendant  and  logical  consequent.  In  his 
AldphroQ,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  1782,  written  during  his  sojourn  of  two  years  in 
America,  near  Newport,  E.  I.,  he  gives  an  extended  philosophical  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  in  which  the  material  universe  is  conceived  and  set  forth  by  him  as  a 
system  of  symbols  or  language  through  which  the  Deity  makes  his  being  and  his  attri- 
butes known  to  man.  In  iUnstrating  the  possibility  of  this  he  avails  himself  of  the 
illustrations  derived  from  our  natural  judgments  concerning  the  sensible  qualities  of 
matter,  which  he  had  explained  at  length  in  the  Hieory  ofViskm.  The  Essay  on  this 
topic,  originally  published  in  1700,  When  he  was  23  years  old,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
I>ortant  contributions  to  the  analysLs  of  sense-perception  in  the  English  langoage,  and 
most  important  as  reviving  Idealism  in  Great  Britahi.  In  1733  he  published  A  Vindi- 
eaUan  of  the  Theory  of  Vision,  Cf.  Samuel  Bailey,  Betieiu>  of  Berkdey*e  Theory  of 
Vision,  London,  1842 ;  also  T.  K  Abbot's  Sight  and  Tou4^  :  An  attempt  to  disprove 
the  received  theory  of  vision.  London,  1864.  The  careful  analysis  of  the  processes 
of  vision  by  Berkeley  gave  color  and  plausibility  to  his  IdeaUsm,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  still  more  exact  analysis  of  the  later  philoeophers  who  attempted  to  refute  him. 
In  1710  he  published  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  in  1713  Three  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Phllonous.     In  these  two  treatises  he  exhibits  his  ideal  isystem, 
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wbich  teaoheB  that  ideas  are  whateTer  is  pezoeived,  and  these  aze  the  onl  j  realities  ;  tliat 
these  realities  exist  onlj  so  far  as  th^  are  peroeived— that  OTir  higher  knowledge  of  tihese 
ideas  or  realities  only  respects  their  relatioDS  to  one  another  or  what  they  eagnify^.  The 
possibility  of  any  pennanent  relations  or  signification  in  these  ideas  is  proTided  by  sup- 
posing that  God  is  the  permanent  upholder  of  these  ideas.  What  seems,  or  is  taken  to 
be,  the  material  uniyerse  is  simply  the  manifested  ideas  of  God.  In  1712  Berkeley  pub- 
lished Three  Sermons  in  Fawr  €f  Passive  Obedience  and  Nan-Besistancey  which  are  of 
some  significance  in  the  history  of  ethical  and  political  philosophy.  In  1735  he  pubUsii- 
ed  The  Analyst^  the  design  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  higher  mathematics  inyolTe 
mysteries  as  traly  as  the  doctrines  of  Ghristianily.  This  was  followed  in  1735  by  a 
second  Tract,  entitled,  A  Defence  cf  FreeHMnking  in  Mathematics,  The  Q^erist^  pub- 
lished in  1735,  propounds  not  a  few  ingenions  and  snggestlYe  topics  in  philosopiix. 
Siris^  1744,  begins  with  the  merits  of  tar- water  as  a  remedy  in  disease,  and  carries  the 
reader  along  the  ascending  scale  of  philosophical  and  theological  speculation  tin  he 
reaches  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  The  acuteness  of  Bezkeley^s  analysis,  the  trigor  of  his 
reasoning  from  assumed  premises,  and  the  transparency  of  his  sfiyle  give  him  a  hi^ 
place  among  English  philosophers. 

The  Theological  Idealism  of  Berkeley  suggests  the  name  of  Arthur  Collier,  who 
deserves  some  additional  notice. 

He  was  bom  at  Langford  Magna,  where  he  was  subsequently  rector,  1680,  and 
died  1783.  He  was  a  near  neighbor  of  John  Norris,  of  Bemerton,  who  died  in  1711.  In 
1713  he  published  Clatis  UhiversaUs^  etc.,  being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Non-Ezistenoe 
or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World.  In  1730  Sarum, — ^he  published  a  Sjiedmen  of 
True  Philosophy ;  republished  as  Nos.  L,  II.  of  Metaphysical  Tracts,  by  English  Philo- 
Bophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Samuel  Parr,  D.D.,  London  :  Edward 
Lumley,  1837 ;  also  1732,  Loffofogj/j  A  Treatise  on  the  Logos,  etc., 

The  arguments  of  Collier  are  unlike  those  of  Berkeley,  whose  treatises  seem  not  to 
have  been  known  by  him  or  to  have  exerted  any  influence  over  his  specnlationa  He  does 
not  reject  a  sensible  world— he  emphasizes  rather  the  proposition  that  the  sensihle 
world  exists,  but  argues  that  a  sensible  world  must  in  part  depend  on  the  senses  of  the 
percipient.  We  perceive  the  world  to  be  external,  but  it  is  made  to  be  external  by  our 
own  act  of  perceiving  it  After  this  analysis  of  what  this  worid  is,  as  it  isgiven  to  our 
senses  and  in  fact  created  by  them,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by  nine  arguments 
that  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  external  wodd  is  involved  in  inextricable  contra- 
dictions. 

The  other  works  of  Collier  set  forth  the  Logos  as  the  original  principle  of  all  ma- 
terial and  aU  created  existence — all  things  having  their  being  in  him.  God  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  Qod  absolute  and  Gk>d  respective,  expressed  by  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  the  New  Testament. 

§  22.  Joseph  Butler,  1692-1752,  was  bom  at  Wantage.  He  studied  first  at  a  Dis- 
senting academy  in  Tewkesbury,  and  afterwards  as  commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ; 
1718-1726  preacher  at  the  Bolls  Chapel  in  London ;  also,  1722-1733,  rector  at  Haogh- 
ton  and  Stanhope;  1736,  "derk  of  the  closet"  to  the  Queen;  1738,  huibop  of 
Bristol ;  1750,  bishop  of  Durham.  At  nineteen  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Br. 
Samuel  Clarke,  criticising  some  of  the  arguments  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  Gk>d.  In  1726  he  published  fifteen  sermons  preached  at  the  Bfdls 
Chapel ;  in  1736,  The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature. 
The  Sermons,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Diss.  2,  Appendix  to  the 
Analogy,  contain  the  elements  of  his  Ethical  and  Beligious  philosophy.    These  doo- 
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trlaea  ore  [iiiic1:lob1  nthei  tluu  Bpecnlatire  in  foim,  but  ue  poailjva  and  weU-aigiied 
pTopoaitiona  in  oppomtion  to  Hobb«^  Mandoville,  Sliftlte8biu7,  and  uthai  free-thinken. 
1.  AUn  is  capable  of  dUlnteiesbed  affeotiona.  3.  Han.  ia  a  aocisl  u  truly  «8  be  is  an 
indiTidnal  being  in  his  relaUons  and  insceptibilities.  3.  Man  in  pouasaed  of  conaciance, 
which  bjr  ita  vetj  natnre  la  endowed  with  aathoiity,  and  in  thia  partionUr  diffeia  from 
the  othet  impulses  and  springa  of  actioo.  ThIa  antlioiit;  ho  defines  still  farther  aa 
thai  obligation  which  la  implied  in  the  rety  idea  of  leflez  approbaticaL  4.  Tiitoe  ia 
activi^  aoooiding  to  natnie,  when  nature  ia  thns  interpreted  as  enforcing  the  natuial 
BuprenuK^  of  certain  prinoiplea  of  action.  5.  Conscience  is  a  oomplax  endowment, 
"including"  both  "a  sentiment  of  the  nndeiatandiiig"  and  "a  peroeption  of  the 
heart, "  6.  Tittae,  or  a  life  according  to  nature  or  reason,  does  not  cDnaist  aolelj  of 
benerolenoe,  bat  te^tecta  also  ooi  datiea  to  oniBelves ;  also  the  duties  to  others  of 
tmth,  and  giatitnde,  and  justice.  7.  As  there  is  a  natorsl  aentitiient  of  intereat  in,  or 
oompasaion  tac,  olheta,  ao  there  ia  a  natural  tendency  to  leaentment  againat  thoaa  who 
injure  ua,  called  by  Butler  tudden  reientment,  which  is  proTided  to  defend  ns  against 
injury;  when  this  ia  ezoeaaiTe  or  misdireoted  it  is  called  dtUberaU  TtteRimmt.  8. 
Uan  is  capable  of  love  toOod,  i  «.,  of  the  aereral  affectiona  of  lOTerence,  gratitnde, 
eto,,  wliich  a  good  man  would  natomlly  exercise  towards  a  moral  peraon  of  infinite 
moral  excellence. 

The  Analogy  of  Beligion  to  the  Constitation  and  Course  of  Hatnre  was  directed 
against  the  Free-tUokere  of  Butler's  time,  whose  podtions  he  briefly  deacribea  in  tha 
ardTertlsement  and  introduction.  Its  leading  doctrine  is,  that  we  find  the  same  difBoul- 
tiea  in  the  Soripturea  which  we  find  in  the  opeiationa  of  nature,  Emd  thia  ahonld  lead  ns 
not  only  to  reject  all  arguments  against  the  Scriptures  whioh  are  founded  on  those 
diffloulties,  but  to  infer  that  probably  both  proceed  from  the  same  Author.  It  ia 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  Oret  treats  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  eaoond  of  Berealed 
Beligion.  In  the  first  the  following  topics  aie  treated,  viz. :  A  Future  Life.  The 
Gorentment  of  Qod  \ij  Bewards  and  Punishmento,  and  partioolatly  by  the  last  The 
Hotal  OoTemment  of  Qod.  A  State  of  Probation  aa  implying  Trial,  DifBcultieB,  and 
Danger ;  also  as  intended  for  Uoral  Discipline  Hid  Improrement.  The  Doctrine  of 
Neoearity  considered  aa  influencing  Practice.  The  Incomprehensibleueaa  of  the 
GoTemment  of  Ood,  conddered  as  a  scheme  or  constitutioa  In  the  second  part 
the  following  topics  are  tzeated :  The  importance  of  Christianity.  The  supposed 
presumption  against  a  Berelaticn,  considered  as  miraculous.  Our  incapacity  to  judge 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  revelation,  and  the  credibility  from  Analogy  that  it  must 
oontain  things  appearing  liable  to  objections.  Chiistiaiilty  as  a  scheme  is  imperfectly 
comprehended.  The  appointment  of  a  Mediator.  The  want  of  universahty  and  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  the  proof  of  Bevelation.  The  particular  evidence  for  Christianity. 
The  Objectious  agunst  arguing  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature  to  Beligion,  being  the  con- 
duaton  of  both  parts,  and  the  application  of  the  argoment  in  both.  A  dissertation  on 
peraonal  identity  ia  appended  to  the  Analogy,  which  criticizes  the  doctrines  of  Locke 
upon  this  point. 

The  Influence  of  Butler  upon  Ethical  and  BeligiouA  philosophy  has  been  powerful 
wherever  the  Ti"gi"*'  language  is  apohen  and  read,  and  probably  Buipassea  that  cf 
any  other  dngle  writer.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  originality  of  his  doctrines  so  much 
aa  to  the  compact  form  in  which  he  has  presented  the  reflections  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  many  minds,  and  to  the  cautious  and  reverent  spirit  in  which  he  mediates 
between  the  dainis  of  independent  thought  and  a  revealed  communication  of  Truth. 
Bis  Analogy  has  been  extensively  studied  and  read  as  a  text-booh  in  all  the  si 
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of  higher  leaming,  and  h^s  largely  scnred  to  shape  and  strengthen  the  religions  cod* 
Tictions  of  the  English  people.  The  Sermons,  thongh  less  generallj  read  or  Btodied» 
have  exerted  a  pervading  influence  upon  ethical  philosophy.  The  Analogy  and  Sermom 
haye  also  been  efficient  in  introducing  into  Christian  theology  the  ethical  element; 
which  sometimes  it  has  greatly  needed. 

George  Campbell,  D.D.,  1719-1796,  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  principal  of  the 
same  1756,  published  a  Dissertation  on  Miracles  in  reply  to  Hume,  Edin. ,  17G2,  many 
editions ;  also  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  Also  Philosophy  of  Rhe- 
toric, Lond.,  1776,  also  in  many  editions;  besides  seyeral  able  and  well-known  theo- 
logical treatises. 

The  Dissertation  on  Miracles  controverted  the  philosophical  positions  taken  by 
Hume  in  respect  to  the  relative  force  of  the  evidence  from  experience  and  the  evidence 
from  testimony.  It  necessarily  involved  an  examination  into  the  grounds  of  all  know- 
ledge and  the  principles  of  belief.  Some  of  these  positions  have  been  more  or  less 
extensively  controverted.  They  are  not  unlike  those  accepted  by  the  philoeopheis  of 
the  Scottish  school  In  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  the  author  discusses  the  vazioua 
descriptions  of  evidence,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllogism,  with  great  acute- 
ness,  taking  the  positions  adverse  to  this  form  of  reasoning  and  its  rules  which  have  been 
advanced  by  Locke  and  the  Scottish  philosophers,  and  have  been  extensively  current 
among  English  writers.  The  doctrines  and  arguments  of  Campbell  have  uniformly 
attracted  attention  and  commanded  respect. 


CHAPTER  V. — The  Associational  Psychology, 

§  23.  The  Association  or  Associational  Psychology  is  a  type  of  phi- 
losophical thinking  which  very  early  took  a  definite  fonain England. 
The  successive  writers  by  whom  it  was  developed  in  the  last  century 
are  Hobbes,  Locke,  4th  ?  edition  of  the  Essay,  cf .  p.  363 ;  Rev.  Mr.  Gay, 
cf.  p.  382 ;  David  lEartley,  Joseph  Priestley,  Erasmus  Darwin  and 
Abraham  Tucker. 

David  Hartley,  1705-1757,  wasBcholar  and  feUow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  a 
physician  at  Newark  Priory,  St.  Edmunds,  London  and  Bath.  Li  1749,  Lond.,  2  vols. 
8vo,  he  published  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duties,  his  Expectations. 
It  was  republished  by  his  son,  1791,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  from  the  German  of  H. 
A.  Pistorius,  Rector  of  Poscritz,  Island  of  Riigen.  Again,  with  additions,  by  Dr, 
Joseph  Priestley,  1801,  3  vols.  8vo. 

An  Essay  in  Latin,  with  the  title  Conjectunn  Quaedam  de  Sensu,  Motu  ct  Idearum 
Generatione,  David  Hartley  auctore,  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr,  with  other  works,  under  the  title,  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century.     London,  Edward  Lumley,  1837. 

In  the  SAmc  collection  of  Tracts  is  also  repubUshed  an  anonymous  Essay,  with  the 
following  title  :  ''An  Enquiiy  into  the  Origin  cf  the  Human  Appetites  and  Affections, 
showing  how  each  arises  from  Association,  with  an  account  of  the  Entrance  of  Moral 
Evil  into  the  world.  To  which  are  added  some  remarks  on  the  Independent  Scheme, 
which  deduces  aU  obligation  on  God*s  part  and  Man^s  from  certain  Abstract  Relations, 
Truth,  etc    Written  for  the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  Universities.    Lin- 
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coin,  1747."  This  was  pnUiahed  anonynioufllj',  and  ropubliBhed  In  1758.  Even  Dr.  Parr 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  antbor.  Edward  Tagart  (Locke'a  Writings  and  Philo- 
soplij,  18^5)  pertinently  inquires  whetJier  it  could  bays  been  tlio  modest  Ur.  Oivy, 
the  aatboi  of  the  disaertation  attached  to  Law's  Tmnalation  of  'Sing,  oa  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  1733,  and  which  iudted  Hnrtlej  to  t^e  researches  which  resulted  in  his  Uieorj. 
The  system  which  Hartley  developed  in  this  treatise  includes  three  poaitions :  that 
there  are  vibnitians  within  the  sabstauce  of  the  biain,  tiiat  tliereis  action  of  association 
in  the  soul,  and  that  t^e  last  is  dependent  on  the  first.  Certain  pasBagee  from  the  Optica 
and  Principia  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton  was  the  occasion  of  the  fint,  and  the  Essay  of  Bev. 
Mr.  Gay  pielimin&i;  to  Sing  on  the  Origin  of  Evil  diieoted  bis  thoughts  to  the  second. 
The  two  being  independently  established  are  natnrally  connected  with  one  another. 

Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations  ia  Hummed  np  as  follows : — The  white  medullaiy 
Babstance  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  and  nerves,  is  the  material  instrument  of  seuBa- 
tion  and  motion.  That  of  the  brain  is  the  immediate  instroment  by  which  ideas  are 
presented  to  the  mind ;  external  objects  as  impressed  on  Uie  nerves  and  brain  occaaioii 
vibrations  of  infinitesimal  meduDary  particles.  These  vibrations  are  ezdted,  propa- 
^ted  and  sustuned  partly  by  an  ether  within  this  substance  and  partly  by  the  uni- 
formity, oonUnuity  and  active  powers  of  the  medullary  substance.  The  phenomena  ot 
pleasure  and  p^  are  congruoos  to  tlie  doctrine  of  vibrations,  and  also  those  of  sleep. 

Sensations  by  being  repeated  leave  vestiges,  types  or  images  of  themselves,  which 
ore  timpla  ideas  of  sensation.  Sensory  vibrations  by  being  repeated  beget  in  the  me- 
dullary Bubstonoe  a  disposition  to  diminative  vibratiundes  corresponding  to  themselves 
respectively.  Any  sensations,  a,  b,  c,  by  l>eing  associated  with  one  another,  get  snch  a 
power  over  the  corresponding  idtat,  a,  i,  e,  tiiat  any  one,  as  a,  can  excite  b,  e,  d,  etc 
Any  vibrations,  a,  b,  c,  by  association  get  snch  power  over  the  vtbratiuTieiet,  a,  />,  e,  d, 
that  any  one  can  excite  b,  c,  d.  Simple  ideas  run  into  complex  onee  by  moaaa  of 
BBSOciaticn.  In  such  coses  the  simple  miniature  vibrations  ran  into  the  correspondent 
complex  miniatare  vibrations.  Some  ot  the  complex  vibrations  attendant  on  complex 
ideas  may  be  as  vivid  as  any  of  the  sensory  -vibrationB  exdCed  by  the  direct  action  of 

Huscnlor  motion,  in  the  two  forms  of  automatic  and  voluntary,  is  explained  by 
the  joint  action  of  vibrations  and  asso<nations.  The  phenomena  of  the  special  senses 
are  expLiined  in  lilce  maimer  by  these  agencies,  and  by  the  varieties  of  the  external 
stractoro  of  the  several  organs.  The  involuntary  motions  involved  in  respiration  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  meaning  of  words  and  the  use  of  words  are  explained  by  similar  laws. 

Propositions  also,  and  assent  are  explained  by  inveterate  assodatjons,  and  by 
means  of  vibrations,  ,and  this  whether  the  assent  is  ratimial  or  praetkal;  the  first 
pertaiaiag  to  ideas  associated  with  ideas,  or  ideas  assoinated  with  sensations ;  and  the 
second  involving  the  ossodation  of  a  tendency  to  action  with  either  on  idea  or  a  Een- 

The  posBions  and  affections  arc  explained  by  the  several  associatioDS  of  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  sensations  or  ideas. 

Memory  is  simply  tho  action  of  the  associative  power  concerning  past  sensations 
and  ideas. 

Brates  ore  inferior  to  men,  iarfite  reasons : — 

1,  Their  brains  arc  relatively  smaller. 

%  The  mutter  of  the  bnun  is  less  refined  and  less  fitted  to  receive  miniatures  and 
conatiuc  Uiem. 
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8.  They  haTB  no  WQzds. 

4.  Their  ooiutraotiYe  powen  are  different  from  thoie  of  men. 

5.  The  imprefliioDS  whioh  they  reoeive  ftom  extomal  oljeots  are  also  different. 
The  affectiona  towards  God,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  so-oalled  moral  senae,  are 

the  prodnotB  of  manifold  asBOoiatioDB,  arising  from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  cuonm- 
Stanoes  of  his  ezistenoe  and  development  Indeed,  in  respect  to  these  and  aH  the 
other  phenomena  of  human  nature,  the  oomprehensiTe  doctrine  of  the  anthor  maj  he 
summed  up  in  his  own  words :  **Some  associations  are  formed  so  early,  repeated  so 
often,  riveted  so  strong,  and  have  so  dose  a  connection  with  the  common  natme  of 
man,  and  the  events  of  life  which  happen  to  all,  as,  in  a  popular  w^y  of  qpeaki^g,  to 
daim  the  appellation  of  original  and  natural  dispositLons;  and  to  appear  like  InatinotB 
when  compared  with  dispositions  evidently  factitious ;  also  Hke  axioms  and  inteitive 
propositions  eteznally  true,  according  to  the  usual  phrase,  when  compared  with  mecal 
reasonings  of  a  compound  kind.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  these  papem  that 
all  reasoning,  as  well  as  affection,  is  the  mere  result  of  association.'' 

Hartl^  dearly  distinguished  the  iynehrcnous  and  tuceesaios  cases  or  foiDia  of  as- 
sociation. He  also  noticed  that  the  strength  of  associations  is  twofold,  depending 
cm  the  vividness  of  the  feeUngs  or  ideas  associated,  and  the  frequenpy  with  which  any 
association  is  repeated.  He  shows  that  as  ideas  become  complex,  so  th^  become  de- 
complex by  association.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  distiTiction  or  piinci- 
pie  of  the  more  recent  f onus  of  the  assodational  psychdogy  which  was  not  antid- 
pated  by  Hartley.  The  more  recent  discoveries  in  physidogy  and  in  the  compaxatzve 
sdenoes  of  nature  are  more  laxgdy  used  by  the  later  writers,  as  Bain  and  H.  Spenoer, 
but  always  in  the  interest  of  the  prindples  common  to  themsdves  and  Hartley. 

The  author  condudes  the  theoretical  part  of  his  treatise  by  giving  his  doctcme  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind ;  in  other  words,  his  theory  of  the  will,  which  is 
the  same  in  prindple,  and  almost  in  method,  vrith  that  of  Antony  Collins,  except  that 
Hartley  avails  himself  of  his  special  doctrine  of  vibrations  and  aasodatjona  to  ex- 
plain particular  phenomena  of  voluntary  action. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  Dr.  Hartley  discusses  ethical  and  theological 
questions. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Hartley  contends  earnestly  against  being  considered  a 
materialist,  and  agains(^the  materialistic  oondusions  which  were  supposed  to  be 
sarily  derived  from  his  theory  of  vibrations. 


Joseph  Pribstlet. 

§  2L  Hartley's  suooeaBor  and  disciple  was  Joseph  Priestiey,  LL.  D.^  1783-1804, 
Theologian,  Philosopher,  Physicist  and  Publicist.  In  1774  he  published  an  Examination 
of  Dr.  Beid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Prindples  of  Oonmion  Sense,  Dr. 
Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  and  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Be- 
ligion.  In  this  work  the  doctrine  of  Intuitive  or  Original  Beliefs  is  attadced  and  cri- 
ticized. In  1775  he  puUished  Harti^'s  Theory  of  the  Human  Wnd  on  the  prindple  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  with  Essays  relating  to  the  subjects  which  it  discusses,  in 
whidi  he  labors  to  show  that  Hartley  was  a  materialist  like  himself.  In  1777  he 
published  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit  (2d  edition,  1782) ;  also  the 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessify,  being  an  appendix  to  the  Disquisitions. 

Dr.  Priestiey  followed  Hartiey  in  accepting  the  doctrines  of  Vibrations,  the  Assoda* 
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tion  of  Ideas  and  Philoflophical  Neoesaily.  He  differed  from  him  in  holding  that  the 
soolismateziaL  He  does  not^  however,  accept  the  commonly  received  definition  of 
looatter,  but  resolves  its  solidity  or  impenetzability  into  its  attraction  and  repulsion. 
<  *  In  oonseqnenoe  of  taking  away  attraction,  solidity  vanishes.*'  Matter,  with  its  powers, 
is  not  self -existent,  but  depends  on  a  superior  being  for  its  essential  powers.  The  men- 
tsX  and  spiritual  powers  depend  on  and  are  probably  fonctions  of  the  brain,  for  the  rea- 
son that  thought  depends  on  the  senses  and  is  vigorons  or  feeble  as  the  brain  is  strong 
or  weak.  Ideas,  moreover,  are  extended,  and  many  of  onr  affections  are  capable  of 
melioration  and  depravation.  Priestley  attempts  to  reconcile  these  views  of  the  Soul 
i^th  the  Ohristian  doctrine  of  its  future  existence,  by  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resorzection  of  the  body,  as  promised  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The  influence  of  these  doctrines  was  wide-spread,  partly  in  consequence  of  Priest- 
ley's well-deserved  reputation  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  partly  for  his  decided 
flrpnpothy  with  liberal  political  opinions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  elicited  by  Dr.  Priestley's  philosophical 
doctrines:— 

Joseph  Priestley.  BlflquialUoiui  rdatlog  to  Matter  and  Spirit ;  towhioh  is  added  the  Hietoiy  of  the  Fhl- 
loeophical  Doctrine  conoemlng  the  Origin  of  the  Soul  and  the  Natore  of  Matter  ;  with  its  Infloenoe  on 
ChriBtlanity.    Land.,  1777. 

Joseph  Friestley.  A  Free  Dlflcoirioa  of  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  FhiloeophicalNeoeni^  inacor- 
remponienoe  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley.    Lond.,  1778. 

Joseph  BensoQ.    Bemarks  on  Dr.  J.  Priestley's  System  of  Materialism  and  Necessity.    HaQ,  177—? 
Canlfleld.   An  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc.    With  an  Appendix  In 
Answer  to  Dz;  Pzisstl^s  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Sphrit    Lend.,  1778. 

John  Whitehead.  Answer  to  Priestky's  Disquisitions,  1778L 

Beflectlons  on  MatprfaHsm,  addressed  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  Philalethes  Rnsticanns.    1779. 

Matthew  Dawes.  Philosophical  OonsidsratlonSi  or  a  Free  Enqnizy  into  the  Merits  of  the  Go»*«ov«ray  bo- 
cween  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Price,  on  Matter,  etc   Lond.,  1780. 

MisceUaneoos  OfaserratloQS  on  some  Points  of  the  Oontroveray  between  the  Materialists  and  weir  Oppo- 
nents. Lond.,  1780. 

.    A  Slight  Sketch  of  the  Oontroreriy  between  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Opponents,  on  the  Sabject  of  his  Dlt- 
qnkltlons  on  Matter  and  Spirit.    Lond.,  1780. 

Bichard  OifEord.  Outlines  of  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit. 
Lond.,  1781. 

Observations  on  Priestley^s  Doctrine.   1787. 

Thomas  Oooper.    Sketch  of  the  Controveny  on  Materialism.    1780. 

B.  0.  Sims.    An  Bssay  on  the  Katore  and  Oonstitatlon  of  Man,  eto.    Lond.,  1793. 

John  Fezrlar.  An  Argoment  against  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  (In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lit.  and  PhlL 
Boc.  of  Manchester,  1793). 

James  Pmrves.  Observatioiis  on  Dr.  PriflBtley^a  Doctrioes  of  PhOosophical  Neceaaity  and  Materialism. 
Philadelphia,  1797. 

Ebabmus  DABwm. 

g  25.  Closely  allied  to  Hartley  and  Priestley  was  Emsmns  Darwin,  HID.,  1781- 
1803,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Edinboigh  Uniyezsity;  physiGianat 
Koriihampton,  Lichfield,  and  Derby ;  botanist,  philosopher,  and  poet  He  published 
Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  Lond.,  1794-96,  2  vols.  4to;  8d  ed.,  1801, 
4  vols.  8yo ;  1st  Am.  ed.  1802 ;  4th,  1818.  The  positions  laid  down  in  this  work  are  as 
follows : — Nature  is  made  up  of  two  substances,  spirit  and  matter;  the  first  produces 
motion,  the  second  receives  and  communicates  it  Of  the  motions  of  matter  there  are 
three ;  those  of  gravitation,  chemistzy,  and  life.  The  last  includes  the  motions  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  those  of  the  organs  of  sense,  tohieh  are  ideate.    An 
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idea  is  "a  eootraation  or  motioii  or  conflgnrsitioii  of  the  fibres,  which  contlitate  the 
immodwte  organ  of  sense."  "Pero«pUoo  includes  the  action  of  the  organ  of  sense  ia 
eoiucqiienoe  of  the  impact  of  external  objeota  and  oar  attention  to  that  action;  that 
is,  it.exprenes  both  the  motion  of  the  o^an  of  sense,  or  idea,  and  the  pain  or  plea- 
sure that  soooeeds  or  aooompaniea  it."  AssociaUon  is  Tarionsl;  applied-  When 
flbronB  oontractioiu  snooeed  other  fibrona  oontiactions  the  c<Hmectloii  ia  t«rmed  omc)- 
dation  ;  when  fibrooa  contractions  encceed  sensorial  motions  the  connection  is  turned 
eamaHon ;  when  fibrona  and  sensorial  motiona  reciprocally  intioduce  each  other  in 
piogreasiTe  traoee  it  is  termed  eattnation," 

Ideas  are  received  b j  ns  in  tribea  or  oompanies — never  alone.  In  like  manner  the; 
are  excited  in  larger  or  smaller  oompaniee :  those  tliat  are  more  complex  than  as  given 
in  nature  are  eottqunrnded  idea*;  those  t^t  are  less  complex  are  abalraU  ideat.  Idesis 
highlj  abstracted  are  simple.  All  ideas  are  derived  from  perception ;  conseqnentlj, 
there  are  no  ideaa  of  refieotion.  Ideas  of  memory  and  imagination  differ  in  this, 
that  Ideas  recalled  in  the  order  in  vhich  the;  were  received  ccnstdtate  memor; ; 
ideas  received  in  anj  other  order  oonstitote  Inuj^tion. 

Perceptions  are  those  ideas  which  ore  preceded  hj  irritation  and  enoceeded  bj 
pleaaora  or  psiiL  ''  Beasooing  is  tliat  operation  of  the  sensorium  by  which  we  excite 
two  or  many  tribes  of  ideas,  and  these  re-excite  the  ideas  in  which  tliey  differ  or  corre- 
spond. If  we  determine  the  difference  it  is  called  jndgment."  "  If  wo  re-excite  the 
ideas  in  which  they  differ  it  is  called  distinguishing.  IF  we  re-eicite  those  in  which 
tliey  correspond  it  is  called  comparing."  "  We  are  conscious  when  we  excite  abstracted 
ideas  of  onr  principal  pleasores  and  pains,  etc.,  or  of  the  figure,  solidity,  eta,  of  our 
bodies,  and  call  that  act  of  the  sensorium  a  consciousness  of  our  existence."  "  Oar 
identity  is  known  by  our  aoqoired  habits  or  catenated  trains  of  ideas  and  mnacnlar 
motions." 

The  qiirit  or  principle  of  animation  has  foor  different  modea  of  action :  irrilalion, 
eentatiim,  wUtion,  andoMcvtaCibn. 

ASBAHAU  TUCKBB  ASD  WlLLUU  PALST. 

§  37.  We  may  not  omit  to  notioe,  in  oonueotion  witb  the  school  of  Hartley,  the 
name  and  the  writdnga  of  Abraham  Tncker,  170&-ITi'4,  of  Herton  College,  Oxford. 
He  is  beat  known  by  the  "  Light  of  Nature  Pnrsnod,"  by  EHword  Search  (a  pseudo- 
nym), of  which  parts  1-5  were  published  17G6,  and  parts  G-9  were  published  after  his 
death,  1778.  The  entire  work  has  often  been  republished  in  Enf^and  and'  America. 
The  author  published  excerpts  of  the  some,  under  the  title  of  "  Free-will,  Foreknowl- 
edge and  Fate,  a  Fragment,"  17<>3;  also,  "Man  in  Quest  of  Himself;  or,  a  Defence 
of  the  Individuality  of  the  Human  Mind,  or  Belf,"  et4L,  etc.,  by  Cuthbert  Comment, 
Gent.,  1763.  The  whole  work  was  abridged  by  the  author  of  "An  Essay  on  the 
Prindplea  of  Human  Action  "  (William  Hailitt),  1807. 

Tnoker  is  connected  witJi  Hartley  and  the  AsHociationalistfl  by  the  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  the  pbenomena  of  association.     But  he  does  not  follow  them  in  the 

with  Ike  school  of  llcid  thnnn-illi  that  of  Il.irtltj.  lib  diffuecnesa  of  style  and  so- 
perabundance  of  pmctioal  illustrations,  and  liia  want  of  eiactneaa  in  statement  and  of 
method  and  closeness  in  ronsoniag,  have  made  Mm  a  popular  writer  with  the  masaea, 
Init  IcsR  influential  with  philosophers  than  his  merits  wonid  juBtlfy.  Paloyaojuof 
liim  ;  "  I  have  found  in  this  vrritcr  more  original  thiiildng  uiiJ  uLservatious  upon  the 
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ae-veral  sabjecta  that  be  has  token  in  hand  than  in  ooj  otbei,  not  to  say  than  in  all 
ot>liers  pnt  to(fether."  This  remark,  when  coapled  with  the  almost  nndispnted  swaj 
^rbich  was  held  byPaley'e  Moral  Philosophy  in  England  for  nearly  GO  years,  may  justify 
■us  in  taking  Tnckeiaa  one  ol  the  best  representatives  oT  the  style  ot  thinking  on  sub 
jotjta  of  this  kind  among  En^ishmen,  and  aapeoially  ol  Uie  T^gH**'  nniversities  and 
tho  ISngliah  Chajcb  during  the  lost  quarter  of  the  lost  and  the  first  quartet  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Although  Paley  was  not  in  form  an  adherent  of  the  associational  soliool, 
lie  sympathized  with  it  in  the  tendent^  to  explain  the  moral  sentiments  by  ciicnm- 
BtODceB.  He  was  not  eminent  fot  philosophioal  analysis,  and  his  tastes  were  the  op- 
posite of  metaphysical.  But  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  was  so  long  an  accepted 
text-book,  in  the  Universities  and  higher  schools  of  learning,  and  was  so  long  acknowl- 
edged as  the  nltimate  aaiJiority  in  ethical  and  political  science,  as  to  deserve  oaiefnl 
attention  by  the  historian. 

"William  Paley,  1743-1805;  grad.  1783  at  Christ's,  Camb.  ;  FeUow,  1700;  Preb. 
Carlisle,  1780;  Archd.,1783;  Bectorof  Bishop  Wearmoath,  17i)5  till  death;  published 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  178o  ;  with  Dissert  and  Notes  by  Alci. 
Bain,  18j3;  Annot.  by  Ilichd.  TiVhately,  1859.  He  defines  moral  philosophy  as  "the 
Bcionco  nhich  teaches  men  their  dnCy  and  the  reasons  of  it."  Such  a  seienco  required 
to  BDpplement  the  ordinary  standards,  viz. ,  the  Law  of  Honor,  the  Law  of  tho  Land, 
and  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  moral  sense  because  there  ore  no  moral  judgnients 
-wliich  are  wiiform,  and  if  there  were,  snch  uniformity  could  be  accannted  for  without 
the  theory  of  a  moral  sense.  Moreover,  all  moral  rules  bend  to  oircumatances.  A 
'Moral  Instinct  would  bring  ideas  with  itself,  but  instincts  aiono  have  no  authority. 
Happiness  ia  tho  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  Pleosarea  differ  only  in  continuance 
nnd  intensity,  not  in  kind ;  one  is  not  higher  in  quality  than  another.  "  Virtue  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will  ot  God  and  for  the  soke  of  everlasting 
happiness."  "Obligation  is  a  violent  motive,  resnlting from  the  command  of  another." 
In  answer  to  the  question,  ' '  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?  "  he  anaweis,  private 
happiness  in  tho  motive,  the  wilt  of  Ood  is  the  rule.  In  discussing  ulUits  he  distin' 
gnishes  between  the  particular  and  general  consequences  ^t  action,  and  enforces  the 
necessi^  of  General  Jialei.  The  vtilt  Etanda  for  the  immediate  consequences,  the 
^nettiim  for  the  remote. 

Foley  does  not  provide  for  tho  will  and  voluntary  action,  nor  for  any  disinterested 
emotion,  though  ho  rccc^mzes  pity  as  an  instinct  indicating  the  divine  intention  nnd 
onr  dnty.     But  Paley  is  anything  but  rigid  and  systematic. 

Although  Palsy's  treatise  was  for  half  a  century  the  text-book  on  morals,  it  did 
not  escape  ftcqncnt  criticiBm  and  eamCBt  protests.  Cmif ,  Dugald  Stewart  in  Elements, 
etc.,  Vol.  II.;  and  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.  Gisbome, 
PrinciplcB  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1780.  liJward  Pearson,  Rcmarka  on  the  Theory  of 
Morals,  1800.  Mockintoah,  Prelim.  Dissertation,  1833.  Dyraoad's  Essays  on  Morality, 
1829.  Robert  Hall,  Bermon  on  Modem  Infidelity,  Adam  Sedgwick,  Discourse  ,on 
the  Studies  ot  the  TTniversity  of  Cambridge,  183t  Francis  Wayland,  Elements  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  1836.  T,  Dwight,  Sermon  99,  and  many  others.  On  the  other 
Iiand,  Paley  has  been  defended  by  Eev.  Latham  Wainwright,  in  "  A  Vindication  of 
Dr.  Paley's  Theory  of  Morals,"  etc,  etc.,  1830;  and  by  most  of  the  Utilitarians  of  the 
later  school  ot  Jeremy  Bentham,  with  many  divergencies  from  special  doctrines, 
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CHAPTER  V.^Thb  Soymse  School. 
FbasoiB  Hdtohesoh;  Apam  Smith,  and  Thomas  Keid.  James 
Oswald.  Jauss  Beaitie. 
§  27. — ^The  Scottish  School  of  Metaphysics  began,  in  the  jadgment  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,"  with  GeiBchom  Carmichael,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  animediat«ly  before  Hutcheson.  He 
pnbliBhed  about  lYSO  an  edition  of  PofEendorf,  de  Officio  HominiB  et 
Oivis,  with  comments.  The  first  well-known  writer  of  this  scbool 
is  Francis  Hntcheson,  1694-1747,  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  licentiate  of  divinity,  and 
many  years  a  popular  teacher  in  Dublin.  In  1729  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Gla^ow.  His 
works  are:  Aji  Inqoiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty, 
Lond.,  1725.  An  Essay  cm  the  Paseionfl  and  Affections,  Lond.,  172S. 
Metaphysicse  Synopsis,  etc,  etc,  1742.  System  of  Moral  Pluloeophy, 
with  Life,  etc.,  Gla%ow,  1755.    Letters  on  Virtue,  1772. 

Hntoheaon  ii  beet  luown  by  his  usertion  of  the  doctrms  Out  moml  distinctioitB  are 
^tprehended  diraotlj  bj  meaiu  or  sa  the  oonsequence  ol  s  fecial  OApodty  of  the  sool, 
deajgiuited  Bfl  the  moral  eeiue.  "HoialgoodncM  denotes  an  idea  of  aomeqoalitijr  ^ipce- 
hended  in  actianB  whioh  piootuee  apptobation  and  love  toward  the  acbit  from  thoae 
who  receive  no  advantage  by  the  action."  "  Moral  evil,  onr  idea  of  a  contrary  qnajity, 
which  BzciteB  BYeralon  and  dislike  towards  the  actoi,  even  fromperBOna  onooncemed  in 
its  natnral  tendency." 

As  the  bodily  senses  give  ns  their  appropriate  "  sensitive  peroeptians,"  and  furnish 
the  mind  with  the  simple  ideas  proper  to  eaoh,  ho  there  is  a  oapacity  for  thak  idea 
called  Beanty,  and  another  for  the  idea  called  Harmony.  These  are  propedy  called 
internal  senses,  and  also  reflex  and  seoondary  senses,  because  they  piesappeee  ohjeota 
furnished  by  the  external  senses.  These  superior  powers  of  perception  are  also  called 
aensea,  because  the  pleasure  does  not  arise  from  any  knowledge  of  principles,  propor 
tions,  causes,  or  the  nsefnlnesB  of  the  object,  bnt  is  directly  imparted.  In  addition  to 
the  Sense  of  Booiety,  we  have  a  moral  sense  to  direot  onr  actions  and  to  give  us  nobler 
pleasures.  This  moral  sense  does  not  suppose  any  innate  ideas,  koowledge,  car  prsc- 
tical  proposition,  but  is  only  a  "detenniiiationof  our  minds  to  receive  amiable  or  dis- 
agreeable Ideas  of  actions,  antecedent  to  any  opinion  of  advantsge  or  loss  to  redound 
to  oniselvefl  from  them."  The  nniveiaal  quality  or  characteristio  of  the  actions  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  moral  sense  is  benevolent  intention,  L  &  all  the  actions  which  it* 
approved  by  the  moral  sense  as  virtuous  are  disinterestedly  benevolent  actions. 

The  metapl^cal  doctrines  which  connect  Hutcheson  with  the  so-called  Bcottish 
school,  and  which  justify  his  being  considered  the  precursor  of  Beid,  are  the  rarcnm- 
stanoe  that  he  anticipated  Beid  in  his  dissent  from  Locke,  and  nsed  the  term  tuggatisn 
in  the  same  import  in  which  Beid  employs  it  in  hiaIiiquirj,eto.VideM6t  Sjn.P.  I0.I, 
qua  tmnUt  perapMa  suggsrunl,  Taliuula  mit  JinUlvdirdu  qua  iiitCT  ra  iiitorctdit,  tutii- 

•  D,HnUii.o'«  IM<t  of  T,  iMil,  II.  SO. 
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n^m,     "Bib  diflsent  from  Lookers  account  of  the  oiigin  of  our  ideas  is  as  dedded  as  is 

tlkSLt  of  Beid.    Essay  on  the  Ozigin,  eta,  etc.,  IL  a  12.     '*  "Every  sensation  is  aceonv' 

p€tnie4  wibh  the  idea  of  duration,  and  yet  duration  is  not  a  sensible  idea,  since  it  also 

accompanies  ideas  of  internal  consdonsness  or  reflection."    '^  Extension,  figure,  motion 

or  rest  seem  therefore  to  be  more  properly  called  ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of 

Biglit  and  touch,  than  the  sensations  of  either  of  these  senses.**    Vide  also  Essay 

on  tlie  Passions,  Sec.  I.,  note.    Mor.  PhlL,  B.  L  c.  i.  §  3.    ^^  These  latter  for  distinctioD 

-we  may  call  concomitant  ideas  of  sensation,"  eta     *  ^  But  none  therefore  imagines  that  it 

is  reason,  and  not  sense,  which  discovers  these  concomitant  ideas ^  or  primary  guaMUcB.^^ 

nius.   of  Moral  Sense,  Seo.  4.    The  merit  and  relative  originality  of  Hutcheson  are 

acknowledged  by  Dr.  Price.    Beview,  ch.  p.  56,  ed.  1.    PhiL  Essays  I.  ch.  III.    Gf. 

also  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Works  of  Beid,  p.  124,  n.   Boyer  Oollard,  (Euvres  de  Beid,  Tom. 

iiL  p.  430. 

Hutcheson  also  shows  his  independence  of  Locke  in  his  doctrines  of  axioms.  Met. 
P.  I.  o.  iii.  of  Gonscioufiness;  Met.  P.  IL  a  L,  as  well  as  in  his  doctrine  of  the  secondary 
or  reflex  senses  of  Beauty  and  Moral  qualities.  He  contends  that  in  a  propor  sense  of 
the  term,  though  not  in  that  rejected  by  Locke,  certain  ideas  are  innate,  and  holds 
that  we  accept  them  not  on  grounds  of  experience,  but  by  an  independent  power, 
which  is  menti  congenita  inteUigendi  via 

§  28.  Adam  Smith,  1723-1790,  waB  bom  at  Kirkaldy,  Scotland ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1737-40,  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  1740-1747.  Lecturer  at  Edinburgh,  1748-57.  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1751-2,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  1752-1763.  Travelled  on  the  continent,  1764-1766.  Com- 
posed  his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  at  Kirkaldy,  1766-78.  Resided  at 
London,  1776-78.  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Edinburgh,  1776-1790. 
In  r787,  Eector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Adam  Smith  is  best  known  by  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Lond.,  1776.  Additions 
and  corrections  to  first  and  second  editions,  1784.  Third  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  1784,  and  many  subsequent  editions  in  England  and  America.  The  Theoiy 
of  Moral  Sentiments,  1792,  was  his  most  important  contribution  to  Ethical  Philosophy, 
and  is  characterized  by  consummate  ingenuity  in  its  analyses  of  ethical  phenomena, 
and  by  the  afQuence  of  its  interesting  illustzations,  and  the  elegance  of  its  somewhat 
elaborate  diction.     The  theoiy  of  Smith  is  an  offshoot  of  the  theoiy  of  Hume. 

Barid  Hume,  in  his  Enquiry  conoexning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  had  agreed 
with  Hutcheson — ^in  this  differing  from  Hobbes,  with  whom  he  afiOliates  in  so  many 
particulais — ^in  holding  that  man  is  capable  of  a  disinterested  regard  for  others.  He 
had  also  discriminated  in  ethical  experiences  between  the  functions  of  reason  and  senti- 
ment— ^in  this  making  an  important  advance  upon  Hutcheson,  who  did  not  assign  to 
reason  a  distinct  and  special  office.  He  emphasized  with  great  earnestness  the  doctrine 
that  utility  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  virtuous  actions.  Hume  had  also 
insisted,  almost  in  the  spirit  of  paradox,  that  virtue  and  vice,  merit  and  demerit, 
are  as  properly  affirmed  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  even  of  any 
pleasing  or  displeasing  corporeal  or  personal  qualities,  as  of  the  sentiments  or  acts 
in  which  there  is  a  voluntaiy  element.     That  which  leads  us  to  approve  or  disapprove 
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monl  ezoellBnow  had  ilefects  tie  o^  Benevcdence  in  the  Engidiy,  and  SjmpKOtf 
In  the  TreatiM  of  Human  Naiure. 

The  dootrme  al  sTmpathj,  which  Hnme  hail  Etigg««ted,  waa  accepted  by  Smitli, 
tiien  utabliahed  a  fmidamental  and  all-oompraheuaiTe  piima^,  and  expanded  into 
an  elabonte  theoiy.  The  Theoij  ol  Moral  Bentlmente  is  devoted  especially  to  Ui« 
oaalyses  of  those  ethical  experience  which  are  mhjeotiTe,  rather  than  to  the  defixutko 
of  the  objectiTO  conceptiona  wbioli  are  the  material  of  motal  scieiuie.  The  Benee  of 
Propriety,  ol  Merit  and  Demerit,  and  the  sense  of  Approbation  and  Dis^probation,  are 
the  promment  topics  of  disoaa£<»i  in  the  finrt  three  parts  of  the  Essay.  AH  these  are 
reaolved  into  an  original  capacity  in  man  to  sympathiie  witli  the  leal  or  anppoced  s^- 
timenle  of  hia  fellow-men.  To  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  another,  in  the  viev 
of  Adam  Smith,  is  to  approve  them.  All  those  actioiu  with  which  we  entirely  ^mpa- 
Uiize  we  judtre  to  be  morally  proper.  Aa  we  moat  alternately  lower  or  elevate  ooi  feelinga 
to  the  tone  of  those  which  we  suppose  to  be  entertained  by  otu  fellow-men,  we  have  the 
feeling  of  the  morally  beantdfnl  and  the  morally  SDblime.  This  sympathy  is  soinetimes 
divided  between  two  classes  of  actions  which  confiict.  In  the  benevolent  affections 
tdiere  ia  a  double  motive,  in  onr  sympathy  witli  those  who  feel  these  affections  and  with 
those  who  are  the  objeotiTes  of  these  affectiona. 

Merit  and  demerit  arise  from  onr  sympathy  with  the  supposed  g^titode  of  thoaa 
who  are  benefited,  and  the  resentment  of  those  who  are  injured.  The  sentiment  ia  com- 
pound, being  made  np  of  a  direct  sympathy  with  the  eentimenta  of  the  agent,  and 
on  Indirect  sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  the  recipient.  Our  eeotimente  of  moml 
approbation  and  disapprobatioa  depend  on  onz  sympathy  with  the  supposed  approbation 
of  onr  fellow -men  in  general  "Wo  suppose  ourselves  the  spectators  of  our  own  behavior, 
and  endeavor  U>  imagine  what  effect  it  would  in  this  light  produce  in  ns."  Man  conld 
no  more  originate  nor  apply  the  conception  of  the  law  of  duty,  except  in  aoeie^. 
than  he  could  jndge  of  his  own  face  without  the  aid  of  a  mirror.  The  rules  of 
morality  are  oil  derived  from,  and  constitated  by,  these  supposed  opiuioDS  of  aodety. 
Tbey  coincide  with  what  Locke  calls  the  philosophical  law  of  right  and  wrong,  or  the 
law  of  opinion  or  reputation.     Essay,  B.  II.,  a  xxviii,  §  10. 

Other  elements  which  are  secondary  come  in  subsequently  to  modify  and  en- 
force the  aentimeuts  which  originate  In  sympathy.  "  When  we  ^>prove  of  any  char- 
acter or  action,  our  sentiments  are  derived  from  four  sonrcea:  jint,  we  eymiKtUiiae 
with  the  motives  of  the  agent ;  tceondty,  wo  enter  late  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have 
been  benefited  by  his  actions ;  thirty,  we  observe  that  his  conduct  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  general  rules  by  which  these  two  aympathiea  generally  act ;  and,  last  of  all, 
when  we  cODsider  such  actions  as  forming  parte  of  a  STstem  of  behavicx  whidi  tends 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  individual  or  of  society,  they  ai^>ear  to  derive  a  beantgr 
Arom  this  utility  not  unlike  that  which  we  ascribe  to  any  well-oontrived  machine." 

It  hardly  need  be  added  that  Smith  agrees  with  Hume  in  attaching  great  import- 
ance to  custom,  t'.  A ,  in  impliedly  recognidng  the  operatioh  of  association  as  supreme. 
His  theory  in  ite  fundamental  assumptiona  In  a  certain  sense  brings  bim  back  to  this  aa 
the  principle  which  is  formative  of  the  entire  structure  of  cor  moral  judgments  and 
emotions. 

§29.  Thomas Reid,D.D.,  1710-1796,  was  anative  of  Stracliaii,  Scot- 
land *,  Stvident  and  anbeequently  Libnman  of  Marischal  College, 
Abcrdt;cii,  ill  ITOT;  Piisl'irt'f  Xcw  Alut^liai'j  ITOii ;  Professor  of  Kiiii^*ft 
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College,  Aberdeen,  in  1763;  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  as  successor  of  Adam  Smith,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1787. 

Dr.  Keid  was  effectually  aroused  to  philosophical  activity,  as  Kant 
was  somewhat  later,  by  the  speculations  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 
Soth  had  assumed  and  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions  the  scholas- 
tic doctrine  of  Representative  Perception,  or  perception  by  means  of 
intermediate  ideas,  so  far  as  it  was  sanctioned  by  Locke,  and  Locke's 
definition  of  Knowledge,  as  the  agreement  of  two  ideas  with  one 
another,  or  an  idea  with  its  object. 

Berkeley  had  shown  that  these  assumptions  involved  the  reduction 
of  matter  to  ideas,  and  the  universe  of  matter  to  a  univeree  of  ideas, 
permanently  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  and  occasionally  discerned  by 
the  finite  mind.  Hume  had  as  logically  concluded  that  the  mind  it- 
self is  no  more  than  a  bundle  of  ideas,  and  its  phenomena  are  but  a 
series  of  impressions. 

Sesides  reducing  matter  to  sensations  and  mind  or  spirit  to  ideas, 
Hume  had  resolved  the  connections  between  both  into  custom  or  sub- 
jective habits  of  experience.    Custom  he  had  explained  by  association. 
He   had   also  formally  called  in  question  the  universality  of   the 
relation  of  causation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on  experience,  and 
had  denied  impliedly  its  necessity  d  priori.  He  had  challenged  the  cus- 
tomary methods  of  reasoning  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God 
from  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe.    He  had  also  formally 
called  in  question  the  trustworthiness  of  all  philosophical  speculations 
whatever,  by  arguments  in  support  of  philosophical  skepticism  as  the 
only  possible  position  which  reason  could  accept.    Singularly  enough, 
he  had  used  positive  arguments  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Cliristian  miracles  and  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  history,  which 
wei-e  founded  on  the  very  doctrine  of  causation  which  he  had  resolved 
into  customary  associations,  and  on  the  experience  which  his  pliilosophi- 
cal  skepticism  would  compel  him  to  distrust. 

Keid  was  first  aroused  by  these  apparently  legitimate  conclusions 
from  the  received  philosophy  to  reconsider  the  fundamental  principles 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

Against  the  special  principles  and  inferences  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  and  against  the  pronounced  scepticism  of  Hume,  he  protested 
in  the  name  of  Common  Sense.  Many  of  the  arguments  of  both  he 
subjected  to  a  critical  revision.       His  conception  of  common-sense 
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was  indefinite  ftnd  inconsistently  conceived,  ftnd  his  criticifiixiB  were 
applied  with  unequal  aouteness  and  varied  success*  Common-sense 
was  at  one  time  conceived  and  appealed  to  as  the  power  of  knowledge 
in  general,  as  it  is  possessed  and  employed  by  a  man  of  ordinary  devel- 
opment and  opportunities.  At  another  it  was  treated  as  the  Faculty 
of  Reason — or  the  Source  of  Principles,  the  lAght  of  Nature^  etc,  etc 
Perception  was  at  one  time  defined  as  the  power  to  know  the  external 
world  and  its  relations,  on  occasion  of  some  of  the  bodily  senses;  at 
another  it  was  resolved  into  the  capacity  to  suggest  (following  in 
this  the  language  of  Berkeley  and  Hutcheson)  an  existing  world  of 
matter  as  the  cause  of  some  or  all  of  these  sensations.  Seid's  analy- 
sis of  the  processes  of  sensation  is,  however,  sometimes  very  acnte^  and 
his  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
much  vexed  subject.  He  successfully  exposed  the  groundlessness,  in- 
consistency and  contradictions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  theories  of 
representative  perception.  He  contended  that  the  mind  is  active  in 
sense-perception — ^tbat  every  act  of  sense-perception  is  an  act  of  judg^ 
ment.  In  his  later  writings,  he  attempted  a  more  accurate  statement 
of  the  nature  of  common  sense,  and  its  functions  in  philosophical  specu- 
lation, as  Buffier  in  his  Premieres  VerUes  had  done  before  him,  and 
not  a  few  other  philosophers  * — making  common  sense  a  capacity  for 
certain  original  and  intuitive  judgments  which  may  be  used  as  the  foun- 
dations of  deductive  reasoning.  These  first  principles  he  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  contingent  and  necessary  truths.  He  cited  twelve 
examples  of  the  first,  and  divided  the  latter  into  grammatical,  logical, 
mathematical,  sesthetical,  ethical,  and  metaphysical  Of  the  last 
he  made  three — ^the  principle  of  inherence,  of  causation,  and  design. 
He  also  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  consequent  re* 
sponsibility  of  the  individual  soul  are  discerned  by  intuition. 


In  1748  ho  published  an  Essay  on  Quantity,  in  whioh  he  combated  tiie  appISoatlcm  taj  HofedMaon  ef 
ematic  to  morals.  In  170S,  Lond.  8vo,  ho  published  an  Inquixy  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  piiiialtta  of 
Common  Sense.  In  1T78,  an  Analjals  of  Azi^otle^s  Loglo,  asan  Appendix  to  Lord  KamssP  Sketohes  d  JCaa ; 
also,  an  Examinatbm  of  Friestloy's  Opinions  conoeming  Hatter  and  lUnd,  and  other  papas.  In  178BI» 
Edin.,  4to,  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Han,  and  in  1788,  4to^  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Han. 
The  two  together  in  Dublin,  1790,  8  rols.  8vo.  The  Inquiry  has  been  published,  Lond.,  1T68;  8to  ;  ITBO^  Sve; 
178S,  4th  ed.  870 ;  1801  ed.  1804,  Glasgow,  1817,  8vo;  1818,  ed.  8vo;1819,  ed.  8ro;  1881,  8vd;  1668,  Lanl.8rau 

The  Essays  on  the  Intellectnal  Powers  were  publisbed  separately,  1897,  Lond.,  8vo ;  1848,  Sro.  (Abridged  by 
Prof.  J.  Walker,  Oambrldge,  Hass.,  1860.)  1863,  ed.  8to;  1865,  Lond.,  er.,  870.  BsHqrB  on  the  ActiTe 
Powers,  separately,  with  Essay  on  Quantity,  etc.,  Lond.,1849,  8vo.  Eaaays  on  Intdlectual  and  AotlTo  BMrez% 

*  This  treatise  wis  translated  into  English  and  published  in  1781,  under  the  title,  *' First  Itatha  and 
the  origin  of  our  opinions  explained ;  with  an  Enquiry  into  the  sentiments  of  Horal  PhUosophem  reiatlTe  to 
our  primary  notions  of  things.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  detection  of  the  plagiarism,  oonoeabnent  and  Ingrstt- 
tnde  of  Doctors  Reid,  Beatde  and  Oswald.'* 

HownnJiistthefleiiisliinatioDBof  thetranalatorare,  may  be  learned  from  HaTuflfam^aVcr^a  of  Brid,  p|m  T7S-$. 
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1808,  ed.  8vo :  8  v^da.,  1808,  do.  1612,  do.  1813  do.  1819  do.  1880  do.  1823  do.  1843,  Lond.  8  rob.  (Eayrw  Com- 
plates  do  Xhomas  Beid,  pu  M.  Th.  JoufEroy,  avec  des  Fragments  de  If.  Boyer  CoUard,  Faria.  1828-9.  6  tomes. 
Xhe  -vrorka  of  Thomas  Beld,  D.D.,  now  fiiUy  collected,  wlfh  selectlonB  from  his  nnpabliahed  letters.  Pre. 
face,  XTotea  and  Bapplementary  Dissertations,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  etc.,  ete.,  ending  abmptly  at  p. 
914.  1847,  6th  ed.  1868.  The  sapplementaiy  part  was  pobliahod  in  18G3,  and  with  the  earlier  portion  was 
pabllah.ecl  as  0th  edition  in  8  toIs. 

§  30.  The  fiist  published  work  of  Beid's  was  the  briefEssay  on  Qnantiiy,  1748,  in  the 

Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London.    It  was  designed  as  a  Protest  against 

the  application  of  mathematical  relations  to  ethical  conceptions,  saoh  as  had  been 

made  by  Hntoheson  in  his  Ethical  Treatises,  as  the  ground  of  determining  the  ezcel- 

lanoe  and  merit  of  a  virtuous  action.    It  consists  of  a  brief  statement  of  the  kind  of 

objeota   to  which  mathematical  relations  are  applicable.     Mathematics  is  defined  as 

the  aciecce  of  measure.    It  is  applicable  to  Quantity,  or  that  which  is  measurable. 

Quantity  is  subdivided  into  the  proper  and  the  improper.    Proper  Quantity  is  that 

-wrhidh  is  measured  by  its  own  kind.    Improper  is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by 

ita  kind.    Proper  Quantity  is  of  four  species:  Extension,  Duration,  Number  and 

Proportion.     Improper   Quantity   includes  Velocity,  Quantity   of  Motion,  Density, 

SlaBticity,  vis  iosita  et  impressa,  centripetal  forces  of  all  kinds,  and  the  different 

orders  of  fluxions.    Eveiy  kind  of  improper  Quantity  which  is  admitted  into  mathe- 

mathios  must  first  admit  of  degrees  of  greater  and  less,  and  second,  must  be  assodat' 

ed  with  oz  related  to  something  which  has  proper  quantity,  so  that  the  one  must  be 

inoreaBed  and  diminished  with  the  other.    It  follows  that  intellectual  and  moral 

aatayities,  not  being  capable  of  being  thus  associated,  or  of  being  associated  with  that 

which  is  measurable,  do  not  admit  the  relations  of  quantity. 

^  81.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Hwnom  Mind  on  the  principles  cf  Common  Seme  was 
published  in  1768.    It  was  designed,  as  appears  from  the  dedication,  to  set  aside  the 
hypothesis  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  nund  which  perceives  it,  with 
the  inference  that  we  do  not  perceive  things  that  are  external,  but  only  certain  images 
of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind,  which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas.    The  hitro- 
duotion  treats  (1)  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  it ;  (S) 
of  the  impediments  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind ;  (8)  of  the  present  state  of  this 
port  of  philosophy,  eta,  etc.,  in  which  R.  ascribes  the  skepticism  of  the  times  to  the 
ideoA  system  of  Descartes.    He  proceeds  to  the  analysis  of  the  special  sensations,  begin- 
ning with  smell,  which  he  finds  to  be  a  pure  subjective  sensation,  not  involving  the  re- 
laUons  of  figure  or  extension,  and  only  known  as  proceeding  from  some  cause  other 
than  the  subject  of  it.    In  this  connection  he  explains  the  difference  between  a  sensa- 
tion, and  the  remembrance  and  imagination  of  an  object ;  the  one  being  a  knowledge 
of  tiie  present  existence  of  a  real  object;  the  second,  of  its  past  exoitenoe ;  and  the 
third,  a  simple  apprehension  of  it  without  belief.    He  next  interposes  the  position  that 
judgment  or  belief  may  occur  without  a  preceding  simple  apprehension,  in  this  dis- 
senting from  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge  as  an  agreement  between  idea&    He  next 
attacks  the  doctrine  of  Hume  that  there  can  be  a  sensation  without  a  sentient.    He 
adds  that  the  conception  or  belief  of  a  sentient  being  is  ettggested  by  our  constitution 
as  one  of  the  axioms  of  oommons-ense, — a  doctrine  which  had  been  in  a  sense  already 
taught  by  Berkeley  and  Hutcheson,.  though  not  in  the  same  application  which  Beid 
makes  of  it  when  he  says,  that  it  is  a  power  **to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple 
notions,*'  *^  as  well  as  many  original  principles  of  belief."    He  next  discusses  the  point 
whether  the  mind  is  active  or  only  passive  in  sensation,  and  insists  that  it  is  active,  as 
against  the  learned  philosophers^    in  discussing  Touch,  he  returns  again  to  his  doctrine 
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tit  taggetUoR,  under  Uie  head  noteral  (VM)  mnddwtiiigtiiidiestiieqiimlitT'aBof  hanlae* 
in  the  body  from  Uie  oorreqraiidmg  Benaailon  \ij  »n«ting  the'  one  to  be  interpreted  n 
sogEeated  by  the  other  aa  ita  luAmJ  sign.  In  the  aune  way  eztenoioa  is  soggcGtod  ^ 
mort  ol  tha  tactual  ""t*^'""^  ;  and  the  nali^  of  Uie  eztemal  wodd  is  made  kaon 

that  ooloi  ia  not  the  name  of  a  aenaatica),  bat  of  a  secondaiy  qnali^,  snd  procesda  M 
ar^e,  aa  againat  Locke,  that  none  of  onz  senaatiomi  are  icsemhlances  of  the  qnalitiaiif 
bodies.  Following  Berkeley,  Beid  distingniehes  viaiblo  figore  and  extension  £roni  tM- 
giUe  fignie  and  extension,  and  preaenta  an  ingenioaii  diacasskm  of  what  he  cslh  Ihi 
geometry  of  Tisblea,  i.e.  a  ajBtem  of  geometry  Each  as  might  be  ooostmcted  by  Ac 
eye  only  if  it  weie  nnaidcd  by  tondi.  After  a  careful  atatemont  of  the  physioliigical 
conditions  of  riaioD  aa  known  in  hia  time,  he  prooeeda  to  diatii^niah  imiiiiiiI  inn  fim 
peroeption,  deaoribing  the  one  aa  a  state  of  feeling  and  the  other  aa  an  act  of  knowi^. 
and  diatingniebing  perception  aa  original  and  aoqnired,  the  first  b^Dg  detezmioed  bj 
the  oonatitation  or  capaci^  of  man,  and  the  second  being  an  act  of  jndgment  by  s^ia. 
He  prooeeda  next  to  trace  the  analogy  between  onr  confidence  in  the  operations  of  th* 
two  Idnda  of  perception  and  onr  confidence  in  hnman  testimony,  there  being  an  odgi- 
nal  tendenoy  or  necesaitj  to  an  enlargement  and  impTorement  by  experience.  It  ii 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  intiodaoee  here  another  principle  of  common-aense  sa  ncces- 
Mry  to  the  aoqnired  peroeptiona  of  natural  powers,  via.  :  a  confidenoeinthehoaestyof 
natnre  analogous  to  a  irimilaT  confidence  in  the  teatiDiony  of  men,  called  by  Seid  ''tltt 
inductive  prwu^pfc." 

In  1774  Dr.  Beid  published,  in  the  appendix  to  Lord  Kamcs'  Sketches  of  Han,  a 
brief  occonnt  of  Aristotle's  Logia  It  was  designed  to  abate  what  the  aatlior  ccc- 
ceiTed  to  be  an  eicearire  estimate  of  the  logical  process  aa  a  aonrce  of  knowledge,  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  other  sonroes  of  knowledge.  It  containa  many  anper- 
Sciol  and  incorrect  representations  of  Aristotle's  real  opinions,  al^ongh  it  Tendered  an 
important  servioa  at  the  time  nben  it  ttbs  originally  composed.  It  haa  beoi  subjected 
to  pbiloaophlcal  and  ciitioal  annotations  by  the  eminent  Aristotelian  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, in  his  edition  of  Beid's  worka 

Of.  George  Campbell,  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric,  B.  I.,  Ch.  6. 

%3Z.  TAe  Bitayt  on  the  InUUtetual  Poieert  qf  Man,  pabllabed  in  1785,  contain  the 
substance  of  the  lectures  which  Beid  had  delivered  for  more  than  twenty  yeara.  We  find 
In  them  subatautiaUy  the  same  prindplea  irtilcb  were  more  briefly  stated  in  the  lagniiy. 
The  PreJiminaiy  Chapter  in  Emqr  I.  coutains  a  series  of  definitions  or  explanataims  of 
terms  which  give  a  transcript  of  the  philosophical  views  which  were  held  in  his  time. 
Chapter  II.  gives  the  principles  taken  for  granted.  These  are  the  existence  of  a  snhject 
of  psychical  operations — the  existence  of  any  present  psychical  state  of  which  we  arecoo- 
Boioiis — the  agency  of  attention— tha  identity  of  the  subject  of  our  mental  states— tbe 
reality  of  Inherenoe  or  the  relation  of  sabstance  and  attribnte— the  distinction  of  Eubjeet 
and  object  in  mental  operations — the  truth  of  those  pnndples  in  which  there  isoocunaD 
agreement  of  competent  jadges  in  all  geueraUons — the  tmstwortbinesa  of  the  facnUies 
of  sane  men.  Chapter  VII.  treats  of  the  division  of  the  Poweisof  the  Mind.  Beidfd- 
lows  the  prevalent  twofold  division  into  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  powers  of 
the  will.  He  criticises  and  sets  aside  the  division  in  books  of  logic  of  the  intellectnal 
poTTEre  into  simple  (ippT^heneifin,  judpnent  and  Tpnsoiiins,  Hnd  priyKm?",  ns  aninwm- 

AlffiLractioQ— Judgmcub — RciuHuitiug — Tiiabe — Moral    PeKH-pUon     aiid  Consciaumu^ 
To  thctio  he  subjoins  tbo  Sociul  operations  of  tho  miud.     In  treating  of  the  Bxtcnal 
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Senses,  he  Bhoiply  distinguishes  the  impressioiis  on  the  brain  and  nerves  from  the 
perceptionB  of  which  they  ore  the  condition — more  sharply  than  from  the  sensations ; 
lio  analyzes  the  aot  of  perception  into  the  attaining  or  having  a  notion  of  the  object, 
and  an.  irresistible  belief  of  its  present  existence,  vrhioh  is  also  independent  of  reasoning, 
i,e,y  is  immediate.    After  an  extended  statement  and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  repre- 
flentative  perception  he  treats  of  sensation  in  chapter  XVI.,  asserting  that  sensations 
and   perceptions  are  known  by  the  same  names,  and   yet  are  distingnishable   in 
thought.    The  sensations  are  confined  to  the  soul,  are  painful,  pleasant,  or  indifierent, 
and  are  distingoishable  from  the  desires.     In  this  analysis,  however,  sensations  are 
confounded  by  Beid  with  emotions.     The  pilmaiy  and  secondary  qualities  are  dis- 
tinguished thus :  of  the  first  we  have  a  direct  notion,  of  the  second  a  relative  and 
obscure  notion.     Neither  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  resemble  any  sensation,  as 
Z«ocke  asserted  of  the  primary  qualities.    Passing  next  to  matter,  he  teaches  that  the 
existence  of  a  material  substance,  in  addition  to  the  sensible  qualities,  is  directly  dis- 
cerned by  the  mind,  though  its  relation  to  its  qualities  can  only  be  obscurely  appre- 
liended.     The  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  must  also  be  received  as  an  axiom,  and 
there  are  other  axioms  conoeming  its  relations  to  space  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  senses.    Space  and  its  relations,  with  the  axioms  concerning  its  existence  and  its 
relations,  are  known  directly  in  connection  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight,  but  not 
as  objects  of  these  senses.     Returning  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  the  belief  which 
rests  upon  it,  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  evidence  of  reasoning  and  from  the  evidence 
of  what  are  technically  called  axioms,  though  it  is  analogous  to  the  latter. 

The  senses  can  be  improved  in  respect  to  the  acuteness  of  the  sensations  and  the  range 
and  variety  of  the  perceptions.  The  sensations  as  such  are  not  fallacious,  but  only  the 
acquired  perceptions  and  other  conclusions  arising  from  rashness,  or  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Memory  Beid  treats  as  an  original  faculty,  which  inv  olves  a  belief  of  past  duration 
and  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of  objects  in  the  past.  The  know- 
ledge of  limited  duration  involves  the  belief  of  a  duration  which  is  imlimited,  just  as 
limited  extension  involves  unlimited  space.  Both  time  and  space  are  objects  sui  generis. 
They  are  not  things,  but  rather  the  receptades  of  things,  without  which  these  could  not 
possibly  have  existed.  Memory  involves  a  belief  of  past  identity  as  well  as  of  past 
duration,  and  identity  is  known  directly.  Identity  has  different  senses  as  applied  to 
different  objects.  The  discussion  of  time^  spaee^  eta,  introduces  an  extended  criticism 
of  Lockers  account  of  the  origin  of  these  notions  by  means  of  sensation  and  reflection, 
in  which  Beid  implies  that  he  considers  these  two  sources  of  knowledge,  as  they  are  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  inadequate. 

Conception,  Beid  calls  also  simple  apprehension,  in  this  confounding  the  repre- 
sentation of  individual  and  general  ideas  or  notions,  and  this  confusion  runs  throuf^h 
the  entire  discussion  of  the  subject.  Our  conceptions  are  of  three  kinds :  of  indi- 
vidual things,  of  the  meaning  of  general  words  and  the  creations'of  our  own  imagina- 
tion. The  term  imagination,  when  distinguished  from  conception,  he  limits  to 
mental  pictures  of  visible  objects.  The  relation  of  conceptions  to  their  originals  leads 
Beid  to  discuss  again  the  falseness  of  the  theory  of  representative  ideas.  A  chapter 
on  mistakes  concerning  conception  strikingly  illustrates  the  confused  and  equivocal 
senses  in  which  the  author  uses  the  term.  The  power  and  laws  of  association  he  ad- 
verts to  under  the  title  of  the  train  of  thoughts  in  the  mind,  but  profinsea  to  add 
nothing  to  what  Hume  and  Lord  Karnes  hod  written,  to  whom  he  refers  for  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  subiect 
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Id  Ebbaj  v.,  Of  Abrtnction,  Beid  treats  fizstof  Qeneral  Wozda,  in  whichhs  notices 
and  explains  their  extension  and  oomprehansian  and  the  relation  of  the  one  to  tihe  otiheEL 
He  next  disonsses  general  oonceptionSi  and  shows  that  such  are  possible  of  tbe  attci' 
bates  of  things  and  the  genera  and  species  of  things.  In  treating  Chapter  ITL,  of  Ab- 
straction and  Qeneralization,  he  observes  that  the  general  conceptions  which  are  f  omied 
by  compounding  objects  do  not  become  Simple  by  blending  their  constitaentB  into  on& 
In  other  words,  the  oomponnds  of  natnre  and  those  formed  by  the  mind  are  strikxiigiy 
contrasted.  In  the  formation  and  application  of  these  nniversals.  we  impliedly  nawiTne 
the  orderly  prooednre  and  arrangements  of  nature.  Of  the  nature  of  uniTezBals,  aa 
discussed  by  Nominalists,  Conceptualists,  and  Bealists,  Beid  expresses  the  following  opi- 
nion : — ^TJniTersals  have  no  real  existence  except  in  the  mind.  They  are  not  objects  of 
the  imagination  proper.  Locke,  who  represents  the  Ck)nceptualists,  and  Beikel^and 
Hume,  who  represent  the  Nominalists,  diyide  the  truth  between  themaelyes. 

Of  Judgment,  in  Essay  VL ,  Beid^s  doctrine  is  summed  in  the  three  propositiaELS :  1. 
It  is  an  act  specifically  distinct  from  simple  apprehension.    2.     There  are  notioDs  which 
should  be  referred  to  the  faculty  of  judgment  as  their  source,  as  those  of  affirmation, 
n^;ation,  truth,  falsehood,  knowledge  and  belief,  indeed  of  relations  of  every  IdniL 
8.     In  mature  persons,  judgment  accompanies  sensation,  consdouaness  and  memoiy ; 
as  also  in  the  formation  of  abstract  and  general  conceptions.    Judgment,  so  far  frosn  sap- 
posing  simple  apprehension  or  ideas  as  the  material  with  which  it  operates,  is  neoessazy 
to  provide  ideas  and  simple  apprehensions.    This  is  true  of  the  natural  judgments  of 
sensation,  consciousness,  as  well  as  of  the  relations  which  are  involved  in  the  act  of 
judgment  itself.    That  Common  sense  is  a  particular  description  of  judgment,  is  ob- 
vious from  the  use  of  the  term  by  many  writers.    It  follows  from  this  corrected  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  judgment,  that  all  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas.    Immediate  knowledge  cannot  be  thus  defined.    Some  jnd|g- 
ments  are,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  intuitions.     Such  are  termed  axioms^  firti 
principles,  principles  of  common  sensCj  sdf -evident  truths.    All  knowledge  obtained  bj 
reasoning  must  be  built  upon  first  principles.     Some  of  these  are  certain,  others  are 
probable  only.     It  is  important  and  practicable  to  determine  these  principles — for,  first, 
every  man  is  a  competent  judge  of  them;   second,  opinions  which  contradict  first 
principles  are  not  merely  false,  they  are  also  absurd.     The  consent  of  men  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  is  of  great  authority  in  establishing  them.     Opinions  that  appear  vezy 
early  and  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life  are  to  be  received  as  first 
principles.    These  first  principles  are  of  two  classes :  the  first  principles  of  contingent 
truths,  and  the  first  principles  of  necessary  truths.    Beid  enumerates  ttoehe  of  the  first 
class,  viz. :  Everything  exists  of  which  we  are  conscious.     The  thoughts  of  which  I  am 
conscious  are  the  thoughts  of  a  being  called  myself,  eta    The  things  which  I  remem- 
ber did  really  happen.    We  may  be  certain  of  our  identity  as  far  as  we  remember. 
The  things  which  we  perceive  exist,  and  are  what  we  perceive  them  to  be.    We  have 
some  power  over  our  actions  and  the  determinations  of  our  wills.    The  natural  faculties 
by  which  we  discriminate  truth  from  error  are  not  fallacious.    There  is  life  and  intel- 
ligence in  our  fellow-men.    Certain  features  and  gestures  indicate  certain  thoughts 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind.    Human  testimony  naturally  awakens  confidence.    In 
respect  to  events  depending  on  human  volition,  there  is  a  self -evident  probability, 
greater  or  less.    In  the  phenomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  be  will  probably  be  like  to 
what  has  been  in  similar  drcumstanoes.    Necessary  truths  are  grammatical,  logical, 
mathematical,  maxims  of  taste,  first  principles  of  morals  and  metaphysical  truths.    Of 
the  last,  three  are  conspicuouai     (1)  The  qualities  which  we  perceive  belong  to  a  sab- 
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joct  vhich  ire  call  hoAj ;  those  of  which  we  ue  oooBdons  belong;  to  a  mibject  which 
we  call  mind.  (S)  Wbateret  b^wa  to  exist  miut  have  a  cause  which  produced  it. 
(3)  I>eBigii  and  intelligence  in  the  caoee  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  marks 
ot  Bigns  of  it  in  the  effect.  Next  follows  a  brief  statement  of  criticism  of  the  received 
doctrines  in  respect  to  first  piinciples ;  also  a  chapter  on  prejudioes  and  the  canses  of 

Essay  17.  is  of  Ressoning,  which  is  allied  to  judgment  and  is  divided  into  probable 
and  demonstrative,  the'first  being  limited  to  trntbs  which  oie  probable,  and  the 
seoond,  to  those  whidi  ore  neceesary.  So  far  asin  morality  there  are  truths  whioh  are 
neoesBOiy  or  intaitiTe,  so  far  ia  moralil?  capable  of  demonstration.  The  skeptical  dis- 
tntst  of  Iteasou  can  only  apply  to  Reasoning,  but  tite  belief  in  first  principles  is  not  on 
set  of  the  reasoning  power.  Home  is  in  error  in  assertiiig  that  onr  reasonii^  of 
oaosos  and  effects  are  derived  from  custom,  andareaotsof  the  sennitiTOTatlier  than  the 
cofrlt&tiTe  part  of  onr  nature. 

Of  Taste,  Essay  Till ,  Reid'a  doctrine  is  that,  like  one  of  the  senses,  it  is  founded  on 
an  internal  capacity  to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  coupled  witll  Hie  power  of  jndgroeut. 
The  qualities  in  objects  which  affect  tiiis  sensibility  are  grouped  onder  novel^,  gian* 
dear  and  heanty.     Each  of  these  are  illostrated  at  length. 

%  34.  The  Eeaaja  on  the  AcUve  Powoia  of  Han  commence  with  an  Essay  tm  Active 
Power  In  geneial.  The  conception  of  power,  like  other  original  oonoepMons,  cannot  be 
defined,  but  we  may  assert  that  power  is  not  an  object  of  sense  or  consciotumess,  as 
Locke  contends  and  Hume  denies.  We  have  only  a  relative  notion  of  it.  It  requires  a 
subject  in  which  it  inheres.  Power  m^  exist  and  not  be  exerted.  The  notion  of 
power  has  no  contrary.  After  criticizing  Locke's  and  Home's  explanation  of  tbe  notion 
and  of  oni  belief  in  it,  Reid  craitends  that  power  proSiiMV  belongs  only  to  beiugapoa- 
seased  of  nnderstanding  and  will ;  all  that  the  sdence  of  nature  investigates  is  the  laws 
of  nature.     The  powers  of  man  are  limited. 

The  will  is  appropriate  to  tbo  power  and  act  of  determining.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sensations,  affections  and  dearies.  Every  act  of  will  mnsthaveau 
object.  It  must  concern  itself  immediately  with  some  act  of  a  man's  own,  believed  to 
be  within  oar  power.  The  will  affects  the  acts  of  the  understanding  in  Attention,  De- 
liberation, and  Resolution  or  Forpoee.  Some  acta  of  will  are  transient  and  others  per- 
manent. Notliing  is  virtuous  or  immoral  which  is  not  voluntary.  Virtue  in  habit 
consiBta  in  the  purpose. 

Prindples  of  action  ore  whatever  escit«s  to  action.  They  are  threefold ;  mechan- 
ical, animal  and  ratJonal.  The  mechanical  principles  are  twofold;  instinota  and  habits, 
Beeides  the  commonly  accepted  instincts  there  ore  instincts  of  belief,  as  in  testimony, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Habit  is  a  facility  acquired  by  repetition. 
The  animal  principles  are  the  appetites  which  are  corporeal  In  their  occasion  and  are 
neither  social  nor  selfish — the  desires,  of  which  there  are  Uiree :  the  desire  of  esteem,  of 
power  and  of  knowledge,  all  which  are  social ;  the  benevolent  affectjons,  general  and 
special,  the  lost  comprising  the  domesdo,  the  gratelh;!,  the  pitiful,  the  respectful,  the 
friendly  and  the  sexual,  and  public  epirlt.  Of  the  malevolent  offectionB,  there  are 
two :  emulatian  and  resentment.  All  these  become  passions  when  excessively  excited. 
Disposition  describes  a  permanent  subjective  tendenoy  to  tbe  excitement  of  certain  of 
these  principles. 

The  Rational  Principles  of  action  are  such  as  imply  judgment.  There  are  two ;  a 
regard  for  onr  good  upon  the  whole,  and  a  regard  to  dnt;.  The  last  of  theEo  is 
grounded  on  the  possession  of  on  original  power  of  the  mind,  which  wo  call  the  Moral 
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Facnitiy,  by  which  we  diBtingiiish  actions  as  right  and  wrong,  and  diaoezn  ilie  Fba^ 
Principles  of  Morals,  attendant  npon  which  are  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and 
disapprobation.  Conscience  comes  into  matoritj  by  gradual  growth.  It  is  peculiar  to 
man ;  it  is  intended  as  a  goide  ;  it  is  both  an  active  and  an  intellectual  power. 

The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  is  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  the  wHI.  It  sup- 
poses some  practieai  judgment  or  Beason.  Necessity  is  the  want  of  such  moral  liberty. 
Liberty  is  used  in  three  senses:  1,  of  confinement  of  the  body ;  2,  of  obligation  foaa 
law ;  3,  as  opposed  to  necessity  as  defined.  This  is  conceivable  because  eyerj  mas 
knows  that  he  possesses  it.  The  words  cause  and  effect,  action  and  active  power,  are 
used  in  more  than  one  meaning,  and  hence  are  used  ambiguously  when  applied  to 
material  and  spiritual  agents. ' 

Necessity  is  not  proved  by  the  influence  of  motives,  unless  it  can  be  proTed  that 
the  existence  of  motives  compels  to  a  particular  detennination.  The  argrunents  for  ^ 
fact  of  Liberty  are :  (1)  We  are  naturally  convinced  that  we  act  f^reely.  (2)  The  fadL 
of  moral  responsibility  implies  it.  (8)  Liberty  is  essential  to  the  deliberate  dioioe 
and  execution  of  plans  that  are  ddiberatdy  chosen.  Against  Liberty  it  is  urged,  A, 
that  liberty  of  determination  is  impossible,  because,  (1)  there  must  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  every  existence  and  every  event ;  and  (2)  because  it  would  imply  that  an  event 
may  occur -without  a  cause.  B.  It  would  be  hurtful  to  man.  G.  Han  has  no  such 
liberty,  because  every  human  action  is  foreseen.  But  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
does  not  involve  necessity.  It  should  be  granted  that  foreknowledge  of  contingent 
events  is  impossible  for  man,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  impossible  for  God.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  upon  the  scheme  of  necessity  God  is  made  the  author  of  sin. 

The  first  Principles  of  Morals  relate,  A,  to  virtue  in  general.  B,  to  the  difiEexenft 
branches  of  virtue.  C,  to  the  comparison  of  virtues.  The  first  are,  some  things  in 
human  conduct  merit  approbation  and  praise,  others  blame  and  punishment.  That  which 
is  involuntary  deserves  neither.  What  is  necessary  cannot  be  the  object  of  praise  or 
blame.  Hen  are  culpable  for  omitting  as  well  as  for  performing  acts.  We  ought  to 
use  the  best  means  to  leam  our  duty.  We  ought  to  fortify  ourselves  against  temptation. 
The  second  are,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  to  a  less  good.  We  should  follow  the  in- 
tuitions of  nature.  No  man  is  bom  for  himself  only.  We  ought  to  act  towards 
another  as  we  should  wish  him  to  act  towards  us.  Veneration  and  submission  to  God 
are  obligatory  on  all.  Of  the  third  class  are,  mmierited  generosity  should  be  secondazy 
to  gratitude,  and  both  to  justice.  IJzmierited  beneficence  should  yield  to  compassioD 
to  the  miserable.  External  acts  of  piety  to  works  of  mercy.  An  act  deserrxng  moial 
approbation  must  be  believed  by  the  agent  to  be  morally  good.  Justice  and  its  obli- 
gations are  naturally  approved  as  morally  good—- and  are  not  the  results  of  artificial 
arrangementSb  These  positions  are  against  Hume.  Moral  approbation  is  an  act  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  feeling. 

P.  S.  Associated  with  Beid's  name  and  influence  were  James  Oswald  and  James 
Beattie.  The  writings  of  both  were  popular  rather  than  philosophical,  but  thej  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  against  the  religious  and  philosophical  skepticiam  of  the 
times. 

James  Oswald,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Dunnet,  ScotUmd,  where  he  was  established  as  a 
deigyman  in  1727.  Bemoved  to  Methven,  in  Petthshire,  1750.  Died  in  1793.  He 
published  An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Beligion— 2d  ed.  1768,  and  also 
some  theological  worka 

James  Beattie,  LL.D.,  1735-1803.  Harisch.  GolL,  Aberdeen,  1760,  PiofeflBQgr  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic.    1770,  published  Essay  on  Troth,  which  was  imm( 
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popular,  going  tlirough  lour  editions  in  five  jeais. '  In  17(H),  Elements  of  Monl  Boienoe, 
Vol.  I.,  and  1793,  Vol.  II.  of  the  Bamo. 

Tlifl  Essay  on  Tmth  was  written  with  great  spirit,  not  to  say  with  some  asperity  of 
criticism.  It  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  defence  of  a  Uoral  Faculty.  It  f«ils  in  the 
Iilghest!  aooniacy  of  discrimination  and  statement.  Both  Beattie  and  Oswald  were  aa- 
Booiated  withheld  in  Priestley's  "  Ez&mination  of  Dr.  Beid'e  Inqniiy  into  the  Homan 
Hind  on  the  Prindplea  of  Common  Sense,  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay  on  Trath,  and  Di.  Os- 
wald's Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Eeligion.     Lond. ,  1774," 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice  two  Kngiiah  writers  who  ezpiessed  theii  decided 
diaaeat  from  the  principles  of  Locke,  viz.  :  Hichard  Price  and  James  Harris.  Bicliard 
Price,  D.D.,1723-I7[I1,  waetheologian,  pDhlidst,  and  metaphysioiaii,  and  in  each  of  these 
csapacities  was  a  man  of  distingnisbed  ability  and  commanding  iuflnenee.  He  published, 
in  1758,  A  Beview  of  the  Principal  QnestJons  and  Difflonlties  in  Uorols,  in  which  he 
reviews  the  intellectual  or  Intaitioofll  theory  of  moral  obUgatloii,  and  in  so  doing  ex- 
preaaed  his  podtive  dissent  from  the  fundamental  position  of  Locte,  aa  it  was  under- 
stood  at  that  time,  ■viz.,  that  alloui  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
la  this  he  anticipates  Beid  and  Kant.  His  correspondence  with  Dr.  Prieetley  on  Mate- 
rialism and  Philosophical  Kecesaity  was  published  in  1778,  and  is  in  every  aspect  dg- 
niScant. 

James  Harris,  1709-1780.  Anephew  of  Lord  Shafteebniy,  Wad.  Coll.,  Ozfoid,  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  also  Secretary  of  the  Qneeo,  published 
■everol  treatises,  and  in  1730,  Hermes ;  or,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  oonoemin;  Lan- 
ffoagb  and  Universal  Grammar,  in  which  the  most  decided  dissent  is  expressed  from 
the  fimdameDtal  axioms  of  Locke.  This  treatise  passed  through  several  editions — 
1751,  '71,  "75,  1806.  Harris'  collected  works  were  published  in  1801,.2  vols.  4to ;  1803, 
5  vols.  8to. 

We  ehoold  not  wholly  overlook  James  Bomet,  Lord  Honboddo,  1714-1700,  Sing's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  Groningen,  in  Holland ;  published  Ancient  Hetaphysics  ot  the 
Science  of  Vniversals,  with  on  examination  of  Sir  Isaoo  N'ewton'a  Philosophy. 
Edin.,  1779-99,  6  vols.  4to,  which  found  only  here  and  there  a  reader. 

With  Burnet  may  be  connected  also  Thomas  Toybr,  "  the  Platonist,"  1758-1835, 
who  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  other  philosopheiB  so  punfnlly  for 
himself  and  his  leaders. 
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DUQAID   BTEWABT,    THOMAS  BROWN,    AND   SIB  JAMES   UAOEINTOSH. 

§  35.  BuoALD  Stewakt,  son  of  Eev.  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Edinburgh,  bom  November  22,  1753 ; 
educated  at  TTniverBity  of  Edinburgh,  also  at  Glasgow,  1771-2 ;  elected 
successor  to  his  father,  1785,  also  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  as 
successor  to  Adam  Ferguson ;  *  in  1810  relinquished  active  duties ; 
died  June  11, 1828. 

■Prof.  Adun  E'crgoKui,  1T34-1SIB.  Profcasor  Monl  FhLloMphylD  BdlsbnTgh,  1704;  AnChorof  Al 
Eaay  so  tbs  Hiatorr  ot  OiirU  Boctety,  Edlntnirsb,  ITOT'-nvgnl  (OlUoiu  lutltufaB  at  Uonl  PhOosophy, 
EdlobniBb,  1TB9.    HlKory  ot  Ibu  Ooimn  ItcpuMli^  ITti;^ 
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Dugald  Stewart  foUoweS  Reid  very  closely  in  his  methods  of 
analysis  and  his  accumulation  of  the  discriminated  facts  of  experience, 
but  went  far  beyond  liim  in  the  exactness  and  reach  of  his  philc^ophi- 
cal  principles  and  method.  He  illustrated  his  opinions  from  a  veiy 
wide  range  of  reading,  which,  if  it  was  not  in  the  eminent  sense 
learned  and  profound,  was  careful  and  comprehensive,  and  never  failed 
to  set  them  forth  in  an  elaborate  and  elegant  diction.  In  his  lectures  he 
is  said  to  have  been  eminently  attractive  and  eloquent  These  lectures 
attracted  many  pupils  from  the  Continent  and  America,  and  excited 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  philosophical  investigations,  and  did  much 
to  awaken  nobler  ideals  and  a  more  spiritual  and  ethical  faith  in  the 
young  men  of  his  time.  The  reaction  which  was  awakened  in  France 
by  the  influence  of  Eeid  upon  Eoyer-CoUard  was  furthered  by  the 
influence  of  Stewart's  writings  upon  Prevost  and  JoufEroy.  Indeed, 
we  may  confldently  assert  that  the  so-called  eclectic  school  of  Cousin 
rests  upon  the  elements  and  influences  which  were  largely  furnished  by 
the  Scottish  philosophers.  Says  Lord  Cockbum :  "  Dugald  Stewart 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  didactic  orators.  Had  he  lived  in  ancient 
times,  his  memory  would  have  descended  to  us  as  that  of  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  eloquent  sages.  Flourishing  in  an  age  which  re- 
quired all  the  dignity  of  morals  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  physi- 
cal pursuits  and  political  convulsions,  he  has  exalted  the  character  of 
his  countiy  and  generation.  No  intelligent  pupil  of  his  ever  ceased 
to  respect  philosophy  or  was  ever  false  to  his  principles  without  feel- 
ing the  crime  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  the  morality  which 
Stewart  taught  liim." 

Prof.  Veitch  says  of  him:  "Among  Scottish  philosophers  Mr. 
Stewart  stands  pre-eminently  out  as  a  psychological  observer.  On 
questions  properly  metaphysical  he  has  left  little  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  his  own.  The  field  within  which  he  labored  was 
that  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  intellectual,  moral,  and  sestheti- 
cal,  as  these  appear  under  the  modifications  imposed  on  them  by  the 
general  circumstances  of  human  life— education  and  society.  In 
careful,  delicate,  and  original  observations  within  this  sphere  he  has 
seldom  been  equalled." 

Stewart's  contributions  to  psychology  are  abundant  and  various, 
and  they  give  the  principal  charm  and  value  to  his  writings.  Tlie  value 
and  extent  of  his  contributions  of  tliis  description  is  less  obvious,  from 
the  cireumstance  that  his  j^sychological  writings  appear  more  fre- 
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quently  in  the  form  of  comments  on  the  opinions  of  others  than  as  his 
own  observations  and  conclusions. 

He  recognizes  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  Association  far  more 
distinctly  than  Reid  had  done,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  resolve  our  belief 
in  the  extension  of  colored  visibilia  into  "  an  inseparable  association." 
In  this  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  extended  application  of  the 
associational  power  to  the  solution  of  psychical  phenomena  which  was 
adopted  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

In  metaphysics,  while  Stewart  followed  Reid  in  general,  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  phrases,  "  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,"  and  "  Meta- 
physical Axioms ;"  "  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,"  and 
"  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge."  Among  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  material  bodies  he  distinguishes  (Phil.  Essays)  the  "  malliemati- 
cal  affections,"  and  recognizes  the  truth  that  these  imply  the  existence 
of  space  and  time. 

In  respect  to  causation  and  the  principle  of  causality  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  relation  or  notion, 
he  agrees  with  Hume,  though  he  dissents  from  the  conclusions  which 
JELume  derives  from  this  definition.  In  this  he  prepares  the  way  fot 
the  more  explicit  adoption  of  the  views  of  Hume  by  Dr.  Brown,  cf.  pp. 
409-411,  below.  (The  views  of  Stewart  may  be  found  in  ElementSj 
vol.  I.,  ch.  1,  §  2,  and  Note  c.  Vol  II.,  ch.  4,  §  1,  and  Note  o.  Also 
App.,  p.  417,  sqq.  Vol.  III.  of  Collected  Works.  Compare  in  contrast 
the  views  of  Eeid,  Active  Powers,  Essay  iv.,  chap,  ix.) 

As  an  historian  of  philosophy  Stewart  is  elegant  rather  than  erudite, 
although  his  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
contains  many  just  observations  and  much  curious  knowledge.  He 
barely  recognized  the  existence  of  the  School  of  Kant,  the  terminol- 
ogy of  which  offended  his  taste,  if  it  did  not  somewhat  perplex  his 
understanding. 

§  86.  In  1792  Stewart  pnblifihed  dements  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  toI. 
1 ;  YoL  2,  in  1814 ;  both  in  seyeral  editions ;  voL  8,  with  additions  to  voL  1,  in  1827 ; 
Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1793  he  published  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  in 
many  editions,  in  1795,  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Essays,  with  aooount  of  his  life  and  writings ; 
in  1801,  Account  of  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Robertson,  D.D. ;  in  1803,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Thomas  Beid,  D.D. ;  in  1805,  A  Short  Statement  of  Some  Important 
Facts  relative  to  the  late  Election  of  a  Mathematical  Professor  [Leslie],  etc. ;  in  1806, 
Postscript  to  the  same ;  in  1810,  Philosophical  Essays;  in  1812,  Some  Account  of  a 
Boy  Bom  Blind;  in  1815,  Part  I  of  A  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  smce  the  Beviyal  of  Letters  in  Europe; 
CPart  n.,  1821),  prefixed  to  the  supplement  to  the  4th  and  5th  edition  of  the  Ency- 
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dopedia  Britannica,  also  aepantely,  Bdin.  1821,  Bost.  1822;  in  1828,  The  Philoeophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  2  vols. ,  8yo,  Edln.,  Host,  1828, 2  vols,  in  Frencli, 
by  Dr.  L.  Simon,  1834.  Complete  works,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  7  vols.,  1829,  also  1831. 
The  collected  works  with  additions  and  memoir  by  Sir  Willam  Hamiltoin,  10  toU. 
11th  in  preparation.     1854-58,  Edin. 

The  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vols.  1, 2, 3  (II. ,  HI. ,  IV. ,  Collected  works) — pub- 
lished respectiyely  in  1792, 1814, 1827— contain  Stewart's  most  important  p^chdogical 
observations,  and  to  a  large  extent  his  ablest  metaphysical  disquisitions.    As  these  vol- 
nmes  appeared  at  intervals  somewhat  remote  from  one  another,  they  also  famish  nuic^ 
instmotive  information  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  psychology  and  philosophy  doriDg 
Stewart's  lifetime.    The  Introduction,  YoL  L ,  discusses  philosophy  in  general,  from  the 
Baconian  stand-point,  and  vindicates  the  application  of  the  experimental  or  inductiTe 
method  to  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.    It  might  properly  be  called  an  apol- 
ogy for  philosophical  and  psychological  studies,  from  the  diaige  of  being  necessaxily 
metaphysical.    Stewart  contends  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  and  mind  is  relative 
only  and  limited  to  their  so-called  attributes,  while  yet  a  reflective  examination  of  ^e 
processes  and  prindples  which  are  fundamental  to  all  inductive  inquiries  must  be  of 
eminent  service  in  studying  the  laws  of  spirit.     His  treatment  of  **  External  Percep- 
tion "  is  limited  to  a  few  comments  upon  the  errors  which  have  prevailed  among  phi- 
losophers and  the  explanation  of  these  errors.    His  own  doctrine  is  stated  almost 
within  a  single  page,  and  seems  to  suppose  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  analy- 
ses  of  Beid,  which  Stewart  implies  that  he  accepts  as  altogether  satisfactory.   Attention 
is  assumed  to  be  a  familiar  experience  without  being  explained,  and  its  relations  to 
memory  only  are  discussed.    The  possibility  that  voluntary  actions  should  become  au- 
tomatic is  explained  by  the  law  of  association,  and  the  doctrine  is  advanced  that  we 
can  attend  to  no  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.    Conception  is  employed  by  Stewart 
to  designate  the  object  of  the  representative  power  or  phantasy,  and  Stewart  main- 
tains that  there  never  can  be  such  an  object  without  the  momentary  belief  of  its  real 
existence.    Under  Abstraction,  Stewart  treats  of  the  formation  and  nature  of  general 
conceptions,  which  are  often  called  by  him  ideas,  and  treated  as  the  equivalent  to  the 
ideas  of  the  andent  schools.     Stewart  is  himself  a  conceptionalist     In  Chapter  V.  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  Stewart  goes  far  beyond  Beid,  finding  in  Hume  the  ablest  ex- 
pounder of  the  laws  of  assodation,  but  notices  that  our  associations  are  not  confined 
to  the  three  relations  recognized  by  Hume,  but  rest  upon  every  possible  relation.    He 
discusses  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  its  tndns  of  assodation,  and  ^en  pro- 
ceeds to  explain,  by  means  of  prevalent  association,  the  phenomena  of  wit,  rhyming, 
poetical  fancy,  invention,  dreaming,  and  adds  an  extended  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  habits  of  association  upon  speculativo  conclusions,  judgments  of  taste,  and  morality. 
Memory  and  imagination  are  both  treated  with  great  fulness  of  practical  illustration. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Elements  treats  of  three  prindpal  topics :    Beason  and  the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,  Beasoning  and  Deductive  Evidence,  and  The  Ex- 
perimental or  Inductive  Logic.    In  these  discussions  Stewart  proves  himself  to  be  an 
able  and  acute  metaphysician  in  spite  of  himself,  treating  as  he  does,  of  the  d  priori 
dements  ot  conditions  of  all  sdentific  knowledge.    The  views  expressed  are  in  general 
the  same  as  those  of  Bdd,  but  with  greater  exactness  of  statement  and  nicety  of  discti- 
mination.     The  essential  differences  between  several  classes  of  the  so<called  prindples 
of  oommon  sense,  the  ambiguity  and  consequent  infelicity  of  the  appellation,  and  the 
great  variety  of  distinct  processes  which  are  indiscriminately  huddled  together,  not 
only  by  popular  writers,  but  by  the  most  careful  philosophers^  under  the  designation? 
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of  reasoiband  zeasoning,  these  axe  all  oommented  on  with  no  little  acateness,  making 
tlie  volnme  a  valnable  contribation  to  philosophy.    One  seriooB  defect  in  it  is  not  to 
be  difigoised  or  overlooked :  Stewart  had  not  the  conrage  of  his  opinions.    He  had  not 
t!be  confidence  in  .the  distinctions  which  he  made,  and  in  the  pzinciples  on  which  h6 
proposed  to  bnild  them  up  into  a  consistent  i^stem,  nor  did  he  follow  them  out  in  their 
xninute  and  ramified  applications.     He  was  characteristicaUy  cautions  of  what  he 
considered  ezcessiye  refinement  and  broad  generalizations.     For  a  metaphysical  phi- 
losopher he  was  afraid  of  what  he  styled  the  subtleties  of  mBtaphysics  when  stated 
into  forms  too  refined  to  be  readily  apprehended  by  men  of  general  culture  in  the  scho- 
lastic language  of  abstlnct  terminology.    He  preferred  to  concern  himself  with  the 
application  of  his  principles  to  special  cases,  and  the  illustration  of  them  by  concrete 
examples.    The  third  volume  of  the  Elements  consists  of  a  disquisition  upon  language 
in  greneralf  and  its  relations  to  thought,  upon  the  Principle  or  Law  of  Sympathetic  Imi- 
tatlon^  and  upon  the  seyend  varieties  of  intellectual  character  as  exemplified  in  the 
metaphysician,  the  mathematician,  the  poet,  and  the  sexes ;  also  a  comparison  between 
the  faculties  of  man  and  those  of  the  lower  animals,  with  a  very  curious  and  valuable 
Appendix  concerning  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  bom  deaf  and  blinds 

§87.  The  Philosophical  Essays,  originally  published  in  1810,  4to,  afterwards  1816, 
I8I89  8vo,  ore  by  far  the  most  important  contributions  of  Stewart  to  philosophy  proper. 
The  Preliminary  Dissertation  treats  of  prevalent  errors  in  respect  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  among  which  he  criticises  the  physiological  theories  of  Hartley,  Bentham, 
Priestley,  and  Darwin  (the  elder),  and  vindicates  for  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  a  place 
amoii£^  investigations  properly  philosophicaL    The  first  essay,  Part  I.,  treats  with  great 
critical  ability  of  the  defects  in  Lockers  account  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  showing 
that  the  applications  made  of  his  theory  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  were  entirely  legitimate 
and  logical.  The  second  essay  treats  with  equal  ability  of  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  and 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  material  world.    In  this  essay  Stewart  introduces  his 
view  of  the  mathematical  affections  of  matter.    In  the  third  he  treats  of  the  actual  in- 
fluence of  Locke's  authority  upon  the  French  illuminati  and  encyclopedists.    In  the 
fourth  he  discusses  the  theories  of  Hartley,  Priestley  and  Darwin ;  and  in  the  fifth  he 
treats  of  the  argument  for  materialism  supposed  by  Home  Tooke  to  be  famished  from 
the  etymological  significations  of  many  words.    Part  II.  contains  four  essays  relative 
to  matters  of  taste  :  1.  On  the  beautiful ;  2.  On  the  sublime ;  3.  On  the  [faculty  or  habit] 
of  tajste ;  4.  On  the  culture  of  certain  intellectual  habits  connected  with  the  first  ele* 
ments  of  taste.    These  essays  in  respect  to  principle  and  illustrations  follow  in  the 
line  of  Burke,  Price  and  Alison,  the  last  of  whom  explains  the  aesthethic  emotions  by 
the  operation  of  the  associative  power. 

§  38.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  first  published  in  1828, 
contains  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  emotions,  Stewart^s  theory  of  the  moral  faculty 
und  of  the  will,  with  some  contributions  to  natural  theology.  He  follows  the  viewa 
of  Beid  very  closely  upon  all  these  topics,  although  his  analysis  is  more  refined  and 
exact,  and  his  critical  and  philosophical  discussions  of  metaphysical  questions  are  more 
various  and  leamed.  The  treatise  deserves  greater  consideration  because  there  are  so 
few  treatises  in  the  English  language  that  treat  of  the  emotiona.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  defect  that  is  universal  in  the  writings  of  Stewart,  rather  discoursing  of  the 
opinions  of  others  than  defining  and  defending  his  own.  It  abounds  ia  interesting 
matter,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Stewart^s  works.  The  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical  and  Political  Philosophy  since  the  Revival  of  Lettexs 
m  Europe,  Part  L,  1815— Part  II.,  1821— is  very  incomplete  and  unequal    The  portion 
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most  thoroQgfaly  elaborated  is  thafc  on  Locke  and  Leibnitz.  His  remarks  an.  the  Scot- 
tish school  of  metaphysicians  are  acute  and  valnable.  His  notice  of  Kant's  pliiloeopfaj 
is  chiefly  instmctiYe  as  it  shows  how  inadequately  the  reach  and  import  of  the  critical 
philosophy  was  appreciated  l>y  one  of  the  ablest  philoeopherB  and  critics  of  Greali  Hxitaiii. 
The  Lectnies  on  Political  Economy  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1855  in  the 
Collected  Works  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  They  were  printed  from  the  earlier  M& 
notes  of  the  author,  with  additions  from  the  notes  of  those  of  his  pupils.  Thejr  fiU  two 
volumes  and  follow  in  general  the  topics  and  modes  of  discussion  of  the  school  of  Adam 
Smith.  The  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Hind  and  The  Philpeophjr  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers  have  been  eztensiyely  used  as  text-books  in  th^  oogizial 
and  abridged  forms  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

P.  S. — ^A  critic  of  Stewart  in  particular,  and  of  the  other  Scottish  philosopliexB  id 
general,  deserves  to  be  named — John  Feam,  resident  in  London  for  some  years,  and  a 
man  of  much  aouteness  and  originality,  though  his  life  remains  to  be  written. 
His  works  are  as  foUows :  An  Essay  on  Human  Consciousness,  1811,  4to;  An  Essay 
on  Iiomortality,  1814 ;  A  Beview  of  the  First  Principles  of  Berkeley,  Beid,  and 
Stewart,  1813,  4to;  An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Faith,  1815;  On  Primaiy  Yiaiaa, 
1815,  8vo ;  A  Letter  to  Professor  Stewart  on  the  Objects  of  General  Terms,  1817 ;  First 
Lines  of  the  Human  Mind,  1820,  8to,  cf.  Monthly  Beview,  Feb.,  1832  ;  Bationale  of 
Laws  of  Cerebral  Vision,  with  supplements,  1880,  '82. 

§  39.  Thomas  Brown,  M .D.,  bom  at  Kirkmabreck,  Scotland,  1778. 
Student  of  Law,  then  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.  M.D.,  1803.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  with  Dugald  Stewart  in  Moral  Philosophy,  1810.  Died 
1820. 

He  was  distinguished  as  an  autlior  in  other  departments  than  phi- 
losophy. At  the  age  of  18  he  published  an  able  criticism,  or  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Zoonomia  of  E.  Darwin,"  and  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  various  poetical  compositions.  In  1804,  Edinburgh,  he  gave  to 
the  public  An  Inquiry  into  the  Eelation  of  Cause  and  Effect.  2d  ed., 
1806.  3d,  with  additions,  1818.  After  his  death.  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  1820,  4  vols.  8vo, '  Edinburgh. 
Compare  Accounts  of  the  Life  and  "Writings  of  Thomas  Brown,  M.D., 
by  David  Welch,  Edinburgh,  1825. 

Dr.  Brown  was  distinguished  for  acute  and  subtle  analysis  and 
eloquent  exposition.  His  "  Inquiry,"  etc.,  was  his  most  elaborate  work, 
and  is  written  in  an  eloquent  but  sober  diction.  His  Lectures  were 
published  after  his  death,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered  to 
his  classes.  They  were  designed  for  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  and 
susceptible  audience,  which  was  ready  to  respond  to  brilliant  rhetori- 
cal exhibitions.  Being  composed  by  a  writer  distinguished  for  a  lux- 
uriant imagination  no  less  than  for  philosophical  acuteness,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  diction  should  be  diffuse  and  ornate^  and  that 
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tbey  abound  in  original  passages  of  splendid  declamation  as  well  as 
m  copious  extracts  from  eminent  writers.    The  effect  of  these  lectures 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  author  was  very  decided,  and  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  of  subsequent  speculation  of  some  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  set  forth  so  impressively  has  been  most  manifest. 
Brcwn  retains  the  doctrine  insisted  on  by  Eeid  and  Stewart,  that  there 
are  certain  original  intuitions  which  in  a  system  of  knowledge  take 
the  place  of  unpi'oved  first  principles.    Such  are  the  belief  in  causa-' 
tion  and  "  the  irresistible  feeling  of  identity"  of  the  self,  or  soul.  He  con- 
tends that  the  Scottish  philosophers  extended  far  too  widely  the  num- 
ber of  their  first  principles,  and  he  followed  the  example  of  Stewart, 
of  resolving  into  frequent  and  inseparable  associations  many  beliefs 
which  had  been  considered  as  original  and  incapable  of  analysis.    He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  consciousness  which  had  been  accepted  by  Eeid 
and  Stewart,  and  in  this  was  followed  by  Hamilton,  at  least  in  part.    He 
contemplates  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  auccesdve  states^  which  he 
xisnally  designates  as  feelings,  and  by  introducing  this  appellation  h© 
practically  set  aside  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  belief  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sensation  and  emotion  on  the  other.    The  term  sug- 
gestion, which  had  been  used  by  Berkeley  and  Eeid  in  a  special  meta- 
physical meaning  of  d  priori  aflSnnation,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  association,  he  first  limits  to  the  last  in  what  he  calls  simple 
suggestionj  and  then  enlarges  it  as  relative  suggestion,  so  as  to  include 
all  the  processes  in  which  comparison  or  judgment  is  involved,  and  thus 
provides,  in  a  way  of  his  own,  for  the  suggestion — i.  ^.,  the  relative  sug- 
gcatioTiy  of  heinffy  self  spacey  and  time.    But  comparison  and  all  the 
forms  of  relative  suggestion  are  B^tiUJeeHfiga  of  likeness  and  unlikeness, 
etc.,  etc.    Brown's  analysis  of  the  processes  of  sense-perception  is  acute 
and  subtle ;  and  he  attaches  great  imjportance  to  the  muscular  sense, 
not  only  for  the  special  sensations  which  it  gives,  but  also  for  its  sup- 
posed significance  in  the  generation  of  the  relations  of  externality  and  of 
extension.    His  views  of  the  generation  or  origination  of  the  relations 
of  space  by  the  means  of  relations  of  time,  and  of  externality  as  the 
joint  products  of  the  muscular  sensations  and  causality — i.  e.j  of  uni- 
form succession — are  not  unlike  those  of  the  school  of  Herbart.  and 
have  been  reproduced  in  part  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

In  respect  to  causationy  he  agrees  with  Hume,  that  the  relation 
itself  is  resolved  into  invariable  succession,  but  resists  entirely  his 
resolution  of  our  belief  in  its  univei*6al  presence  into  customary  asso- 
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ctationB,  contending  that  the  belief  is  a  first  trnth  or  intuitive  belief. 
Id  his  analyses  of  pBychoIogical  phenomena,  ho  makes  a  more  liberal  nse 
titan  Stewart  of  the  aESOciatlve  power;  and  the  inflnence  of  Brown's 
termiaology  and  of  his  methods  and  conclusions  has  been  potent  in  the 
formation  and  consolidation  of  the  Associatioiial  Psycholi^y — ^repre- 
sented by  J.  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill,  Alexander  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer- 
Brown's  philosophy  is  characterized  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  as  ''  an 
open  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Heid."  He  openly  dispnted  the 
merit  of  Eeid  as  to  his  supposed  expoenre  and  refutation  of  the  ideal 
theories  of  sense-perception ;  he  limited  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  greatly  extended  the  8ph»«  oi 
association,  in  evolving  apparently  simple  and  indecomposable  products 
from  manifold  elements  of  experience  and  feeling.  In  these  particulars, 
his  teachings  and  influence  differ  from  those  of  Eeid — ef.  Ilamiltou's 
Discoflsions,  etc.,  II.,  Philosophy  of  Perception,  also  EdirAurgh  R^ 
view,  Vol.  53,  Na  103. 

§  40.  The  Inqniiyiiito  tbeBdaUonof  Caose  and  Effect  appenrB  in  ita  modified  siui 
coD^Ieted  form  in  the  third  edilion  in  1818.  The  Brat  editdon,  1804,  wu  limited  to  bb 
ezaminBtiaii  into  the  theoij  of  HnmsL  The  second,  1806,  entered  into  the  diaoBeeioa 
of  the  ooneot  theotj  and  ita  applications.  The  tJiird  edition  is  diTidfd  into  4  Parte : 
let,  On  the  Beal  Import  of  the  Belation  of  Canae  and  Eftect,  in  which  a  oaose  ia  defined 
afl  ^*  that  which  inunediatclj  precedes  uiy  ohanffe,  utd  which  exiettng  at  any  tuno  m 
Tlmll^r  oircmnHtanoes  haa  been  always,  and  will  be  always,  immediately  followed  by  a 
eimilai  change."  Brown  jnstifieB  this  definition  by  comddeiin^  oil  the  iilaiiina  of 
erenta  to  which  the  ^pellatiou  ia  applied,  whether  these  erents  are  bodily  or  mental. 
Among  the  latter,  Bpeoial  importanoe  has  been  attached  to  the  voliticmB,  and  Browq  in 
oualytlng  the  ToUtioos  is  led  to  resolve  them  into  permanent  and  prevftiling'  desires 
conseqoent  upon  deliberation.  Part  2A  treats  of  the  eonrces  of  ddniion  with 
respect  to  thia  relation.  The  author  first  asserts  that  Eabsttmoes  are  notliing  diverac 
from  their  qnalitiee,  although  we  are  tempted  to  regard  the  two  as  direne.  Langna^ 
by  its  metsfthors  inoreaaea  the  illusion,  as  when  we  apeak  of  the  bond  <f  eonntetio^ 
between  canae  and  effect.  The  c<moeptioii  of  power  as  lst«nt  is  next  notaoed. 
The  exercise  of  power  is,  in  fact,  only  a  name  for  the  presence  cf  certain  sntecedsnt 
circnnuttances.  Onr  senaes  are  so  imperfect  as  to  fail  to  reveal  many  of  these  circom- 
atanoea.  Part  8  diaoosses  the  drcntastanoes,  in  which  the  belief  cf  the  relation  aiiae& 
Expedenoe  is  the  first  named,  the  author  oontendn^  that  only  att«r  the  ecpeil- 
enoe  of  an  ant«cedenoe  and  aocoeesioD  of  two  events  does  tlie  belief  occur — that  one 
event  la  the  cause  of  another.  This  belief  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning,  nor  does  it 
proceed  from  the  dprwri  axiom  of  the  niffident  reavm  or  any  oUier  axiom  whi(^  ex- 
presses independent  certainty  conoeraing  the  physioal  forces.  Pert  4  ia  devoted 
to  Mr.  Home's  theory  of  onr  belief  of  this  relaticu.  He  notices  fiat  the  relation  of 
Home's  apedal  theory  of  oansati(m  to  his  general  theory  of  tiie  relation  of  ideaa  to 
imprcsBious,  llentxtiiiqiiitea  why  frequpnt  experisncea  meta  to  bo  noccssaty  to  groumi 
the  belief  in  a  special  connection  of  two  create  as  caiise  and  effect     To  this  qneation 
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he  replies  that  they  are  neceasary  oxily  to  enable  ns  to  separate  the  eveats  from  all 
Buperflaoos  cironmstances ;  and  that  cnstomaiy  oooorrenoe,  which  Hmne  oontends  is  the 
only  explanation  of  the  belief,  is  only  necessary  to  enable  us  to  effect  this  separation. 
Sat  the  way  in  which  this  onstomary  oocorrenoe  contributes  to  this  belief  ia  not 
by  effecting  a  ready  transition  from  one  idea  to  another,  as  Hmne  oontends. 

Next^  Dr.  Brown  seeks  to  show  that  Dr.  Reid  errs  in  accepting  Hnme's  idea 
of  power,  viz.,  that  of  invariable  antecedence ;  while  Dr.  Beid  is  right  in  ascribing 
the  belief  in  this  necessary  connection  to  an  intuitiye  principle.  He  concludes  with  an 
ai^gpixnent  and  with  notes,  to  show  that  his  own  doctrine  of  causation  is  entirely  oon- 
adstent  with  that  belief  in  God  and  the  possibility  of  miraculous  events,  both  of  which 
Huzne  denies. 

g  41.  The  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  contain  Dr.  Brown*s  paychological 
analyses,  as  given  in  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  physician,  and  he  contemplated 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  physiology  of  the  mind.  He  devotes  several  preliminary  lec- 
tures to  the  consideration  of  the  methods  appropriate  to  physical  inquiry.  He  then 
proceeds  to  inquire  how  far  the  same  methods  are  applicable  to  the  mind.  To  this 
question  he  answers :  Of  mind  and  matter  our  knowledge  is  only  relative — i.e,,  we 
know  only  the  phenomena  of  either ;  of  the  essence  and  possible  capacities  of  either  wo 
know  nothing.  *^  Of  the  essence  of  the  mind  we  know  nothing  but  in  relation  to  the 
states  or  feelings  that  form  or  have  formed  our  momentary  consciousness."  But  yet 
*^  it  is  the  same  individual  mind  which  in  intellectual  investigation  is  at  once  the  ob- 
ject and  the  observer."  '^  But  the  noble  endowment  of  memory  with  which  the  Ore- 
ator  has  blessed  us  solves  all  the  mystery  of  this  singular  paradox."  By  this 
faculty  philosophy  is  possible ;  the  mind,  though  simple,  is  extended  and  multiplied,  the 
relation  of  thought  to  thought  becomes  possible,  and  we  class  the  phenomena  of  spirit 
as  we  do  the  phenomena  of  matter.  In  Lecture  10,  the  author  observes,  that  by  the 
oonstitution  of  our  nature  we  ascribe  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of  mind  to  one 
permanent  subject.  Our  business  is  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  we  analyze 
the  phenomena  of  matter ;  but  there  is  a  difference,  in  that  what  we  call  a  complex 
phenomenon  of  the  mind  is  in  itself  indivisible.  In  Lecture  12  he  treats  of  con- 
sdonsness  as  equivalent  ^^  to  the  whole  series  of  states  of  the  mind,  whatever  the  in- 
dividnal  momentary  states  may  be,"  and  denies  that  there  is  a  power  by  which  the 
mind  knows  its  own  states,  or  that  to  this  i>ower  the  name  of  consciousness  is  applied, 
OS  is  implicitly  held  by  Locke  and  explicitly  by  Keid  and  Stewart.  The  direct  ex- 
perience of  any  mental  state  again  does  not  imply  the  self  as  its  subject.  This 
comes  only  after  the  remembrance  of  several  states  *^by  that  irresistible  law  of  our 
nature  which  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity."  This  belief  in  mental 
identity  is  defended  against  objections,  and  in  this  connection  the  doctrine  of  first 
truths,  or  truths  of  intuition  generally,  is  distinctly  emphasized.  Lecture  16  he  de- 
votes to  the  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  After  considering  and  criticising 
that  commonly  received,  viz.,  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of  understanding 
and  will,  he  proposes  a  division  into  external  and  internal  affeetums^ ».«.,  the  affections 
occasioned  by  external  agents  and  those  which  spring  from  the  minds  over  activity. 
The  internal  affections  he  again  subdivides  into  the  intellectual  states  and  the  emo- 
tions. The  external  affections  also  include  those  which  are  commonly  termed  eensatume. 
These  sensations  he  subjects  to  a  special  analysis,  more  extended  and  apparently 
more  subtle  than  any  to  be  found  in  any  previous  English  p^ohology.  He  begins 
with  smell,  which  gives  sensation  only,  or  at  the  utmost,  a  sensation,  with  the  sugges- 
tion o|  a  eause^  but  nothing  further— -neither  externality  nor  extensiop.     Th^  same  Is 
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time  of  hetuioK  and  tast&  The  belief  of  the  eztenul  uid  (iie  extended  world  ho  limib 
to  tOTtoh  oulf.  In  aaaijang  the  phonomena  of  this  eense,  he  gioupe  ila  aftecUons  into 
the  two  olaswe  of  resiatBiioe  and  eztensioa. 

The  ezperienoe  of  lesiitance  he  ascribes,  not  to  the  tactual  experienoea,  bnttothoe* 
of  the  mnBcnloT  eense.  Bat  even  these  ffoold  be  regarded  aa  pniely  snbjectiTe,  did 
thej  not  ooonr  in  a  diSeient  oansal  {i.e.,  time)  oider.  Sach  a  different  order  of  canse 
and  efleda  might  be  conceived  in  the  act  of  stretching  the  arm,  wiUi  or  without  pres- 
Hnre  againet  a  reeistinK  object,  and  this  ironld  BOggeet  the  existence  of  an  object  dilFer- 
Ing  bom  the  mind  itaelf— i'.a,  as  external.  Extension  is  analyted  by  a  icaort  to  the 
relations  of  time — i.t.,  to  ttie  Bnooeoave  espedencea  of  the  muscular  and  other  sensa- 
tions. In  connection  with  thia  analTms  be  considen — Lecttiiee  26, 7,— Beid'a  soppoeed 
confutation  of  the  Ideal  eTstem  in  which  ho  c^iaiiges  him  with  ignorance  of  the  e^atem 
aa  original!?  held  and  with  ignorance  tiiat  it  had  been  abandoned.  (Cf.  Hamiltoa'a 
Tefntation  of  this  critiqa&  Ed.  Btvkte,  vol.  S3,  No.  103.  DiacoaEiana,  IL)  Lectures 
37-8  are  devoted  to  an  analjids  of  the  Feelings  asoiibed  to  Tision,  in  which  Brown  de- 
nies that  the  erperienoe  of  visnal  sensadona  neoeBsarilj  eoggeata  extension  in  anj  of  its 
reladens,  bat  contends  Out  the  internal  and  apparently  inseparable  connection  of  the 
two  is  to  be  explained  bj  the  process  of  asaooiation. 

The  Internal  Intelleotnal  states  of  the  mind.  Brown  hold*,  are  "  all  refnahle  to 
two  generic  snsoeptibilitieB — those  of  mmple  snggeetion  and  relative  anggesiaon." 
Simple  suggestion  is  equivalent  to  aaaocialion  aa  nanallj  conceded.  Belative  sngges- 
tion  oeoars  on  the  perception  of  two  ol^ecte,  when  we  have  a  feeling  of  any  relation 
between  them.  The  laws  of  aimfde  Boggestion  are  of  two  classee,  primary  and  scoond- 
taj.  The  primaiy  laws  are  tiiree,  via.,  Besemblance,  Contrast,  and  neamees  of  Place 
and  Time.  The  seoondaJT  lawa  are  those  which  reelect  the  oiicamatoncee  vrhich 
modi^  the  action  of  the  simple  laws.  Of  these  there  are  nine,  aa  the  original  feel- 
ings are  (1)  of  longer  or  shorter  oontinoance,  (3)  more  or  lea  hvely,  (3)  more  or  less 
often  present,  (4)  more  or  lees  recent,  (5)  more  or  leas  pore  from  mixtitre,  (6)  variable 
ViiOi  original  constitntion,  7  do.  with  tempoiaiy  emotion,  S  do.  with  changes  in  the 
body,  9  do.  with  previona  habits.  To  simple  suggestion  ore  reduced  certain  auppoaed 
Faculties  of  the  mind,  as  Conoeption,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Habit. 

The  feellnga  of  JUaUve  Suggestion  ore  excited  by  objeota  which  Me  coeiiBting  and 
saocessiTe.  Objeota  are  really  oo^exiatient  as  tliose  which  ore  material,  and  seemingly 
snch  as  the  mentaL  To  both  belong  the  rdlationBof  poeitdon,  resemblanoe,  or  differ- 
ence, proportion,  degree,  and  compehensioti.  The  relation  of  resemblance  extdaina 
the  possibility  of  general  notions,  and  of  dossification,  the  exanuse  of  judgment,  and 
Beoaoning.  Brown  professes  to  be  himself  a  Ooaceptoaliat,  though  he  prefejs  tbe  i^^iella- 
tions  If  otionist  or  Relatdonist,  and  charges  ngainst  the  Nominalist  that  he  overlooks  the 
relation  of  resemblanoe.  The  syllcgistjo  method  he  (xicicises  as  setting  ap  what  is  a 
form  of  sacoessfol  proof  to  otheia  aa  the  method  of  nniveisal  investigation.  Eeasoning 
is  bat  a  suoceadon  of  judgments.  Tbe  prooeee  is  b^t  a  series  of  relative  suggestions,  of 
which  the  subjects  are  mutually  related.  We  reason  from  partJcolais  to  particulars, 
when  these  mntual  relations  ore  dtscemed,  as  truly  as  from  generals  to  particulaia. 

Tbe  Relations  of  Buooession,  when  they  are  invariable,  comprehend  all  that  we  nsoiJly 
recognize  as  the  relations  of  oanses  and  effects.  They  provide  for  all  the  jndgmentB 
of  causality.     The  exclusive  occupation  of  the  mind  with  certain  relative  soggeelaoDS, 

The  next  tlass  of  inlernal  Ktiitoa  of  niinJ  are  Me  cnioiiona.  These  differ  from  the 
intdleotaol  feelings  "by  that  peculiar  vividneas  of  feeling  whioh   every  one  imdcp 
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Btonds,  bat  which  it  in  impoasible  to  express  b;  vaj  veibol  deCnitioii,"  eta  The 
EdnotfoDa  are  classed  na  Immediate,  RetioepectiTa,  and  FrospectiTe.  The  immediate 
emotiona  are  anbdivided  into  those  nhich  do  not,  and  those  which  do,  involve  moral 
aSections,  Uiidei  the  first  are  Cheerf olnesa  and  Ilelancholy,  Wonder  at  what  is  Btnage, 
lituignot  at  what  is  tedious,  Beant?  and  Deformity,  Sublimity,  Ludicronsneas.  Under 
the  second  are  feelings  distinctive  of  Ties  and  Virtne,  Love  and  Hate,  Sympathy,  Pride, 
anti  Hnmility.  The  Betroapeetive  Emotions  haying  relatioEa  to  otbere  are  Anger  and 
Gratitude.  The  Betrospectire  Emotions  which  have  reference  to  oaiaelves  are  Begrct 
onct  its  opposite,  and  Remoise  and  its  opposite. 

The  Prospective  Emotions  comprehend  the  desire  for  Continnod  Ei3stene«,  the  de- 
^xe  of  Plcosiire,  the  desire  ot  Action,  the  desire  of  Soeletj,  the  desire  of  Eiiowledge, 
the  desire  of  Power  in  the  two  forms  of  Ambition  and  ot  Power,  the  desire  of  the 
Affection  of  others,  the  desire  of  Glory,  the  desire  of  the  Happiness  of  others,  the  de- 
sire of  Evil  to  others. 

The  ethical  theory  of  Btown  starts  with  the  principle  that  moral  distinctions  are 
original— I.e.,  that  there  are  certain  feelings  which  are  followed  by  approbation  and 
the  opposite.  The  foresight  of  eertsin  actions  not  yet  performed  as  respeotirely  ap- 
provable  and  the  contrary  explains  the  sense  of  obligation  \  when  we  think  of  snch 
actions  as  already  past,  we  oonceive  of  them  as  having  meril 

The  ^stem  of  Dr.  Brown,  inclading  his  original  clasaificatdoD  ot  the  powers  of  Hio 
miad,  has  hnd  extensive  corrency  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  George  Pane's  Ele- 
meotsof  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  etc.,  Loudon,  1838,  follows  Brown  very  closely.  John 
Yoniig,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Hor.  Phil,  in  Belfact  (now  Qneens)  CoU^;e,  in  lectores  on  Intelleo- 
tuol  Philosophy,  Glasgow,  1833,  conforms  somewhat  to  Brown's  chtssificBtlon  and 
method  with  frcquotit  dissent.  Brown's  leotaree  at  one  time  were  very  extensively 
employed  as  a  text-book  in  the  TImtcd  States,  in  an  extended  and  an  abridged  form 
(by  Prof.  Levi  H*lge  of  Harvard  University.  Best.,  1827).  Prof.  Thomoa  C,  Upham, 
Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  eto.,  Portland,  IB39,  and  many  subsequent  editions 
follow  in  port  Brown's  classifioation.  The  influence  of  Blown  hoa  been  again  revived 
in  the  Assoeiational  School,  as  bos  been  already  noticed. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  17G5-1833,  was  distinguished  as  a  publicist,  legislator, 
statesman,  historian,  critic,  essayist,  as  weU  as  philosopher.  In  philosophy,  he  pnb- 
lished  a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  chicfiy  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries — Brst  inEncyc.  Brit,  1880,  and  subsequently  in  a  separate  volnma.  Am. 
ed..  Phil.,  1832.  Also  Discouine  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  1700.  Also,  two 
papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Seviete,  vols.  27  and  30,  on  Stewart's  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion In  Encyc  Brit. 

In  general,  Maddutoeh  adopts  the  principles  and  aeoepts  the  analyses  of  the  Scot' 
tish  school.  In  his  ethical  theory,  however,  he  was  lai^y  inHaenced  by  the  school  of 
Hartley.  Unlike  Hartley,  however,  and  oil  the  Utihtarians,  he  emphasizea  the  will  as  a 
nccesBOiy  condition  of  alt  that  is  pecoliar  in  the  moral  sentdmenta,  and  oacribes  the 
univtr.-^ililj  ind  authority  of  (hf  ■  I'll.iirnts  to  the  (.-in  iii-l-!.!i;i  c  thnt  the.-'j  sonti- 
ments  are  in  immediate  cQutict  tvith  the  ii'Ul,  or  the  volLmtory  dlspoiiiLioLis  and  de- 
sires. With  this  as  a  datum,  he  proceed))  to  build  up  the  conscience  as  a  nattirol  and 
necessary  product  of  the  development  of  man's  nature  as  trained  iu  socictj,  and  n't 
ciipahle  of  forming  associations  bo  inseparable  that  the  elements  united  should  give  no 
traoo  of  their  origin  or  prcsenoo  in  the  new  formation.  lie  insista  on  the  authority  of 
le  with  the  cmphoBiH  of  Butler  and  o£  Kant.     IIb  contends  that  Benevolence 
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is  the  nniTenal  characteristio  of  hamtai  Tirtae,  and  that  the  tendency  to  happinesB  ii 
the  foundation  of  its  excellenoe,  although  not  in  all  cases  the  cxitezion  hy  -vrhidi  v« 
m^  judge  of  parMcnlar  actions. 

The  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintoah  suggests  that  of  the  inimitable  Ranmel  Paiz, 
D.D.,  1747-1825,  whose  Spital  Sermon,  to  which  are  added  Notes— 1804,  4to— is  o^ 
some  speculative  and  critical  interest  in  the  histoiy  of  ethics.  Dr.  Parr  also  prepared  for 
the  press  Metaphysical  Tiacts  by  English  PhUosophets  of  the  last  Oentoiy, 
were  puUiahed  in  1887. 
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6IB  WILLIAM  HAMILTON.      JAMES  FBEDERICE  FERIOEB. 

§  43.  Sir  William  HamiltoiJ,  Bart.,  bom  at  Glasgow,  1788.    Ed.  at 
Glasgow  and  Oxford.   Called  to  the  Bar  1813.   Professor  of  UiUTersal 
History  in  Edinburgh,  1821 — of  Tx)gic  and  Metaphysics^  1836.     Died 
in  1866.    Published  Essays  in  Edinhurgh  lieview  on  Philosophy,  vix. : 
On   the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  October,  1829,   vol.  50. 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  October,  1830,  vol.  53.    On  Logic, 
recent  .English  Treatises,  October  1832,  vol.  56.    On  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  July,  1835,  vol.  61 ;  On  Idealism,  Arthur  Collier,  April,  1839, 
vol.   68.     As  Articles  on  Literature   and  Education,  collected  with 
notes  and  appendixes,  1852,  2d  ed.  1853.    Many  of  these  essays  have 
boon  translated  into  French,  with  biographical  and  critical  introduction 
by  W.  Poisso ;  also  into  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto.   A  selection  from  these 
discussions  was  republished  in  America,  with  introduction  by  Eobert 
TumbuU,  DD.,  New  York,  1855.    From  the  discussions  and  the  notes, 
etc.,  attached  to  Jhe  works  of  Reid,  O.  W.  Wight  edited  a  volume.  The 
Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  New  York,  1853 ;  3d  ed.  1855. 
In  1846 — London  and  Edinburgh — ^Hamilton  published  the  works  of 
Tliomas  Reid,  D.D.,  fully  collected,  with  abundant  notes  and  supple- 
mentary dissertations— edition  not  finished  till  after  his  deatfi — ^and 
in  part  from  his  papers,  1853.    Also,  in  1854,  he  began  to  edit  the 
works  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  eleven  volumes  (edition  not  complete  at 
his  death).    Ilamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  were 
edited  after  his  death  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  since  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  John  Veitch,  since  Professor  in  Glasgow,  London, 
and  Edinburgh,  1859-60,  also  Boston,  1859-60. 

These  works  have  been  abridged  and  edited  for  schools,  vi^. : — ^The 
Metaphysics,  by  Pi-of.  Francis  Bowen,  Cambridge,  1861.  The  Logic, 
by  Prof.    Hem-y  N.  Day,  Cincinnati,    1863.      An  Outline  of  Sir 
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William's  Philosophy:  a  text-book  for  students,  "iras  prepai-ed  by 
X^rof.  J.  Clark  Murray,  Boston,  1870. 

Cf .  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburghe.  By  John  Veitch,  M.A., 
X*rofessor  of  Logic  and  Ehetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
\irilliam  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1869. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history 
of  English  Philosophy  within  the  present  century.  His  influence  has 
been  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  arousing  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  a  fresh  interest  in  the  profoundest 
problems  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  careful  study  of  its  erudition  and 
history.  He  was  confessedly  the  most  learned  student  of  his  time.  No 
\rater  had  so  completely  mastered  the  works  of  the  Aristotelian  com- 
mentatore,  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  successors.  His  erudition  was 
more  than  a  dry  accumulation  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  past 
thinkers.  He  unifoiihly  studied  the  philosophies  of  the  pcist  in  the 
light  of  the  discussions  of  tlie  present,  and  saw  with  clear  and  compre- 
hensive insight  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  dissertations 
appended  to  his  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Eeid  are  eminent  ex- 
amples of  his  comprehensive  and  sagacious  learning.  He  was  also  an 
acute  critic.  The  critical  reviews,  published  as  discussions,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  foot-notes  upon  Eeid,  are  examples  of  liis  critical  sagacity.  But 
he  was  pre-eminently  a  logician,  delighting  in  tlie  forms  of  the 
syllogism  and  in  the  history  of  all  logical  doctrines.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  psychological  observations  and  in  metaphysical  analysis,  and 
pre-eminently  able  in  both. 

^  44.  In  Logic,  Hamilton  introdaoed  what  hecaUed  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi' 
cate,  the  design  of  which  was  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  of  the  convendon 
of  pxopoflitLons.  This  change  involved  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  logical  notation,  which 
was  perfected  by  Hamilton,  and  has  been  introduced  or  noticed  in  many  snbseqaent 
treatises  on  Formal  Logic.  Geoige  Boole,  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic ;  Cambridge, 
1847 ;  also  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  eta  London  and  Cambridge,  1854. 
Also,  An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought,  eta,  etc.  By  William  Thomson, 
Fellow  and  Tutor,  afterwards  Prorost  of  Queen^s  College,  Oxford— now  Archbishop  of 
York,  184)^-1849-1853,  etc.,  etc. ;  also  T.  Spencer  Bayne's  New  Analytia 

Li  1846,  Professor  Augustus  De  Morgan,  author  of  Formal  Logic,  etc.,  published  a 
statement  in  answer  to  an  assertion  made  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  respect  to  his 
own  (Sir  William's)  originality  in  this  respect — to  which  Hamilton  published  a  letter 
in  reply.  See  articles  in  The  Atheneum  for  1847,  also  in  Oontcmp,  Bedew  tor  April, 
1873. 

In  P^chology,  Hamilton  follows  in  general  the  method  and  the  termmology  of  Beid. 
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He  was,  however,  in  respect  to  some  points,  yeiy  laigelj  inflaenoed  by  Kant  Kant's 
inflaence  over  him,  however,  varied  in  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  occasioined  some 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  opinion  in  his  works. 

The  phenomena  of  the  sonl  were  divided  by  him  into  the  phenomena  of  Knowledge, 
the  phenomena  of  Feeling,  and  the  phenomena  of  Conation,  which  indnded  those  of  will 
and  desire.  The  cognitive  Faculties  he  divided  into  the  Presentative,  the  Ckmservatire, 
the  Reprodnctive,  the  Representative,  the  Elaborative,  and  the  Regulative.  Gonacions- 
ness  is  defined  as  the  recognition  by  the  thinking  sabject  of  its  own  acts  and  affections. 
As  sach,  it  is  actual  and  not  i>otential  knowledge,  it  is  immediate  and  not  mediate,  it 
implies  contrast,  judgment  and  memory.  But  Hamilton  agrees  with  Brown,  anddiffeis 
from  Reid  and  Stewart,  in  holding  that  there  is  no  faculty  of  oonsdonsness  oooidinato 
with  the  other  intellectual  powers.  He  however  divides  the  Presentative  Faculty  into 
External  Perception  and  Internal  Perception  or  Self -consciousness.  The  office  of  self- 
consciousness  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  spirit  These  phe- 
nomena it  ajyprehends  under  the  forms  of  Time  and  of  Self. 

Although  Hamilton  uses  the  term  self -consciousness,  he  denies  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  we  have  any  direct  consciousness  of  the  ego  or  self.  Our  knowledge  of 
mind,  as  of  matter,  is  limited  to  its  phenomena.  The  reality — a  being  to  which  these 
pertain—would  be  "  suggested,'*  in  the  language  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  by  these 
phenomena,  and  Hamilton  would  seem  to  agree  with  them  in  thought,  if  not  in  termi- 
nology. 

By  External  Perception  we  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  or  of  the 
non-ego  under  the  form  of  Space.  External  Perception  consists  of  two  elements,  viz.. 
Sensation  and  Perception  proper,  which  are  contrasted  with  one  another  reepectively  us 
feeling  and  knowledge,  and  which  coexist  and  energize  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other. 
By  the  first,  we  are  aware  of  certain  special  affections  of  the  soul  as  an  animated  or- 
ganism—by the  second,  of  ^feneral  relations  under  which  this  organism  exists  as  ma- 
terial. The  direct  objects  of  perception  proper  are  the  phenomena  and  relations  of  the 
material  organism.  These  are  subdivided  into  the  three  classes  of  qualities  or  attri- 
butes of  matter,  viz.,  the  primary,  the  secundo-primary,  and  the  secondary;  the  fiist 
being  percepts  proper,  the  second  being  percepts  proper  and  sensations  proper,  the 
third  being  sensations  proper.  By  the  first,  we  apprehend  matter  as  oocupying  space 
and  contained  in  space,  involving  divisibility,  size  and  shape,  mobility  and  place.  The 
second  class  are  contained  under  the  category  of  resistance  or  pressure,  and  include 
gravity,  cohesion,  the  compressible  elastic,  and  relatively  movable  or  immovable.  The 
third  are  the  powers  to  produce  sensations  in  us. 

Of  this  Non-ego  we  have  a  direct,  and  not  a  representative  knowledge.  The  doctrine 
of  Representative  Perception  is  the  special  subject  of  criticism  and  refutation  by  Ham- 
ilton. The  various  forms  in  which  this  theory  has  been  held  were  collected  hy  him 
with  exhaustive  erudition  and  arranged  in  a  subtle  and  comprehensive  dassification. 
Of.  JBfd.  Review,  No.  103 — Art.  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  also  Discussions,  eta 
Works  of  Reid,  Dissertation  0,  Appendix,  also  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lectures  21-06. 
As  to  what  this  Non-ego  is,  whether  it  consists  of  phenomena  with  their  relations,  giv- 
ing the  so-called  Qualities  of  matter  only,  or  whether  it  also  includes  matter  as  a  Beings 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  followers,  interpreters,  and  critics  of  Hamil- 
ton. His  most  friendly  interpreters  must  confess  that  his  language  has  been  more  or 
leas  influenced  by  the  principles  of  Kant,  and  usually  teaches  that  matter  is  in  itself 
unknown,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  perceived,  it  is  perceived  only  in  its  relations 
to  the  sentient  and  percipient  mind.    See  Discussions,  App.  L  B.  FhiL  of  Peiocp- 
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Hon.     HetaphTiloa,  Lectniea  8-33.    Worlcs  of  Beid,   DiraeiUtion,  3.,  II,  p.  86a 
CI.  Fiiihto  ZeitMhnft,  vol.  37,  pp.  59-97.     Cf.  Bnrhm  Sooto-Ozunian  PhiloBophf. 

The  ConservatiTe  fanolty,  or  the  faonlt^  of  retention,  ui  treated  hj  Homilton  as  a 
Bpeoial  faonl^,  for  the  leaaon  that  it,  aa  be  aaierta,  is  govsmed  b;  laws  of  Us  own, 
and  is  exerted  bj  different  individnala  with  diffeiing  eneigj.  Its  aotiTit;  is  out  of  con- 
■oioiisnegB,  and  may  be  anali^DnB  to  other  latent  modifioationg  of  the  Bonl'i  euetg7,  Emch 
as  must  be  assnined  to  explain  the  seiue-peroeptiona.  These  modiBcations  do  not, 
however,  pertain  to  an;  phj'Hioal  or  phfaiological  org^n  of  memory.  The  reprodnctive 
OT  TeBoscituGive  f  aonlly  is  the  power  by  which  one  Uiooght  BOggests  another  under  what 
&re  oolled  the  lawa  of  asaociation.  These  laws  are  sabjeoted  l^  Hamilton  tij  Hpeoiiil 
historical  Tesearch  and  scientific  oiitioism.  Works  of  Beid,  Kate  D**  and  D***  HeL 
LeOB.  81-33.  All  these  laws  ore  lednced  to  a  uugle  law  oi  ptindple,  viz.,  the  law  of  re- 
dint^ration,  aooording  to  whioh  parts  of  the  same  mental  state  tend  to  recall  one 
anoUier.  To  this  law  Hamilton,  in  the  DisBertations,  adds  certain  relatiinu  of  similar- 
ity and  oontrast  as  not  covered  by  tlie  law  of  ledintegration.  The  BepresentatiTe 
power  is  not  dearly  defined  aa  a  third  generic  faonlty,  bnC  is  treated  under  that  special 
modlficatioQ  nsually  reocKnlsed  as  the  Imagination,  the  creaUve  function  of  which  is 
limited  to  the  oapacity  of  selection  and  combinatdoo,  and  the  dignity  of  which  is  made 
dependent  <hi  the  presence  and  iaterfaslon  of  the  thonght-power,  or  the  faotdty  of  re- 
lations. Of  the  representative  power,  pnre  and  simple,  he  treats  only  in  l>n»i"^'"g  the 
remark  that  to  every  representation  of  a  sense-percept  the  activity  of  the  appropri- 
ate senae  organ  is  reqnired  as  a  condition. 

The  Ektborative  Facnlt;  is  called  by  Hamilton  the  Faonlty  of  Belations,  the 
Faoolty  of  CompariBon,  the  Discursive  Faculty,  and  the  Faooltryof  Thought.  It  begins 
with  oomparisoo,  involving  a  judgment  of  existence,  of  discrimination,  of  mmilority, 
and  A  collection  of  several  like  attributes;  upon  this,  classification  is  superindnoed, 
giving  two  kinds  of  notions,  the  collective  and  the  abstract,  tiie  last  involving  two 
-relations,  viz. ,  of  extension  and  oomprehenaion.  The  product  is  the  Concept.  In 
respect  to  the  nature  of  this  product  Hamilton  ranks  himself  against  the  Realists  and 
the  extreme  Conoepttialists  and  witlt  the  moderate  Nominalists,  such  us  Berkeley. 
Judgment  enters  into  all  the  cognitive  faculties,  bat,  as  proper  to  the  Elaborative 
faculty,  it  involves  Uie  comparison  of  a  partial  with  a  total  conception  and  may  be  in  the 
line  of  extension  or  oomprehensii^.  Bessoning  is  a  double  comparison,  in  which  two 
porta  and  wholes  mutually  related  are  compared.  It  is  either  froin  the  whole  to  the 
parts  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and.  is  respectively  Dedaction  and  Induction. 
It  may  be  in  the  line  of  either  comprehension  or  extension.  The  only  Induction  which 
Hamilton  reoognizes  is  what  he  calls  purely  logical  That  which  is  ordinarily  so .  called 
he  rejects  as  illogical. 

The  Begulative  Faculty  is  the  faculty  of  d  priori  prindplea  or  relations.  It  is  called 
a  faculty  by  courtesy,  not  as  "a  proximate  cause  of  a  deSnite  energy,  bnt  as  the 
•onroe  of  necessary  ccgaitions."  It  is  designated  by  various  names,  among  others  by 
the  appellation  a»amoA  terue.  To  the  justification  of  the  use  of  this  term  and  to  the 
vindication  of  common  sense  as  on  authority  in  Philosophy,  Hamilton  devotes  one  of 
the  ableiit  and  the  most  learned  of  bis  disaertatione  in  tho  Appendix  to  the  works  of 
Beid — A.  The  essential  characters  of  the  original  c<^^tioQS  ate  Incomprehensibility, 
Simplicity,  Neoessity,and  absolute  Universality  and  comparative  Evidence  and  Certainly. 
The  obarocteristias  of  all  positive  knowledge  moreover  are  two — Non-contradictian  and 
Belativity.  By  this  lost  it  appears  that  the  mind  can  conceive  only  the  limited  and  the 
conditjonally  limited.  We  cannoti  therefore  conoeivo  an  absolute  whole  nor  an  ab- 
27 
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solute  part :  neither  an  infinite  whole  nor  an  infinite  part.  The  conditioned  is  the 
mean  between  two  extremes,  both  unconditioned,  neither  of  which  can  be  conceiTed  as 
possible,  and  yet  one  must  be  assumed  as  necessary.  Belatlvity  is  not  a  law  of  things, 
but  a  law  of  thought.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  existence  are  concerned  ihey  are 
intrinsic  or  extrinsia  The  intrinsic  relations  are  those  of  substance  and  quality 
involving  one  another,  but  neither  thinkable  apart  The  Extrinsio  are  the  relations  of 
time,  space,  and  degree.  These  three  are  absolutely  inconceivable  and  but  relatively  con- 
ceivable. Things  in  time  and  epace  and  degree  are  likewise  conceivable  relatiT^y  to 
one  another. 

Causation  is  subjected  by  Hamilton  to  a  special  analysis.    Eight  theories  in  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  relation  and  of  our  belief  in  it  are  proposed  and  CEiticized — i  d 
po9terion  and  4  d  priori.    Met,  Lee.  89, 40.    Subsequentiy  causation  is  explained  as  a 
special  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  as  follows : — The  mind  is  unable  to 
conceive  of  anything  except  under  the  forms  of  existence  and  of  time.     Whenever  a 
phenomenon  is  apprehended  as  a  fact,  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  non-existent,  but  it  can 
be  conceived  as  existing  at  another  time  under  another  form.    The  same  being  neces- 
sarily conceived  as  existing  in  two  forms  at  different  times  is  reciprocally  canse  or 
causes  and  effect.   We  believe  this  relation  not  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  or  positive 
capacity  of  our  nature,  but  under  the  constraint  of  a  powerlessness  of  our  nature  to 
think  otherwise.     The  same  is  true  of  our  belief  in  God  and  Free-Will.    We  cannot 
conceive  of  an  uncaused  or  self -existent  Being,  but  we  can  believe  that  such  a  Being 
exists.    Similarly,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  free  act, ».«.,  an  absolute  commencement,  but 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  it.    We  rise  above  the  autonomies  that  must  necessari^ 
attend  the  effort  to  conceive  Time,  Space,  Freedom,  and  God,  and  affirm  that  all  these 
in  some  sense  are.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  Galderwood,  Met.  App.  No.  Y. ,  Hamilton  asserts : 
"  When  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be  known,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us 
it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed."     For  a  fuller  explanation  of    Hamilton's 
philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  see  Ed.  Bev.,  Oct.,  1839,  Discussions  Art  in  which  Cousin 
and  Schelling  are  especially  criticized ;  also  Met.  Lectures,  39-40 ;  also  Appendix,  lY. ,  V. , 
YL    Hamilton's  influence  has  been  more  efficient  in  exciting  an  interest  in,  and  a  taste 
for,  Philosophical  researches  than  in  founding  a  school  or  giving  currency  to  a  qrstem. 
His  vast  erudition,  acute  criticism,  catholic  spirit,  and  his  devotion  to  truth,  have 
brought  blessings  to  the  English-speaking  people  which  they  will  be  slow  to  forget. 

§  45.  Among  the  disciples  and  adherents  of  Hamilton  the  most  couEfpionoua 
is  Henry  LongneviUe  Maosel,  1820-1871,  FelL  St.  John's  ColL,  Oxford,  1842';  Wayn- 
flete  Prof,  in  Magdalen,  1859;  1867,  Prof,  of  Ecdes.  Histoiy;  1868,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's ;  Edited  Aldrich's  Logic,  1849 ;  Prolegomena  Logica,  1851 ;  Philosophy  of  Kant, 
1856;  Metaphysics,  for  Encyc.  Brit,  1857,  published  separately  in  1860;  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,  Bampton  Lecture,  1858 ;  Examination  of  Maurice's  Stdctures, 
etc. ,  1859 ;  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  1866.  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Papers,  1873. 

The  principles  of  Mansel's  flystem  are  exhibited  in  the  Prolegomena  Logica  and 
Metaphysics.  He  shaiply  distinguishes  Thought  from  the  other  and  lower  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  insists  on  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ego,  or  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance, in  contradistinction  from  Kant  and  Hamilton.  Mansel  also  dissents  altogether 
from  Hamilton's  explanation  of  the  nature  of  causation  and  the  grounds  of  our  belief 
in  its  universal  applicability.  He  makes  the  ultimate  test  of  conditioned  in  the  con- 
cept and  judgment  to  be  the  possible  combination  of  the  elements  of  each  in  a  single 
presentative  object  He  makes  the  unit  of  knowledge  to  be  an  act  of  judgment  He 
contends  that  thought  knowledge  and  presentative  knowledge  ore  both  limited  to  oon* 
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dltloued,  i.t.,to  finltie  objed&  'When  we  attempb  to  apply  them  to  the  unoonditLoaed 
we  fall  into  contxadiction  of  both  thought  and  lan^nage.  The  nnoondltionsd  ,we  oannot 
know  by  podtiye  thinkuig,  but  only  by  that  which  ia  negative.  We  can  only  know  it 
by  "  negatiTO  thinking,"  which  negative  Hiinlrlng  ia  tm  exercise  of  actiTity  to  which  wa 
ore  oompelled,  but  the  prodncts  of  which  we  cannot  bring  nndei  tbe  limits  of  poeitive 
knowledge.  This  is  true  not  only  of  tbe  so-called  natotal  attributes  of  the  Infinite  and 
Abeolate,  bnt  it  is  true  of  bis  moiftl  attributes  as  welL  As  we  cannot  measme  the  first 
by  aay  capacitieB  of  ours  to  limit  oi  define  them,  so  we  may  not  teat  the  latter  by  any 
standard  derived  from  human  morality.  These  applications  of  his  principles  to  thei^- 
ogy  are  drawn  out  in  detail  and  with  abundant  confidence  in  the  Limits  of  Religious 
Thoiight.  The  Bampton  Lectures,  with  this  titlo,  ezoited  very  general  attention  at 
the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  and  have  been  the  oooaaion  of  acUTe  diacnssion 
between  those  who  acoepted  and  those  who  rejected  their  teachings.  The  adheionk 
of  Itlanael  contend  that  these  principles  fumisb  the  only  solid  and  tenable  basis  for 
rational  belief  in  Theism  and  a  Mvealed  Theology,  and  also  the  only  relief  from  the 
philoaophioal  and  ethical  difBcnlCies  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Vigoions  re- 
plies were  written  to  these  Lectntes,  Prominent  among  these  are  the  following :  What 
is  Bevelation?  Cambridge,  IB59;  Sequel  to  the  inquiry,  What  is  Revelatioa?  Cam- 
bridge, ISGO ;  to  which  Uansel  replied  in  the  Examination  cf  Uanrice's  Strictorei, 
already  noticedj  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Chretien,  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Uanrice,  etc., 
etc.;  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  Rational  Religion,  etc.,  1861  ;  by  John  Stuart  SDU, 
Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  etc.,  1864,  Chapter  TH.  to  which 
Hansel  replied  in  The  Ptiiloeophy  of  tbe  Conditioned,  1360 ;  by  John  Young,  Beoson 
and  FeuUi  ;  by  Henry  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  1654,  Sd  ed.  1861  ; 
by  James  McCosh,  Intoitions  of  tbe  Mind,  1860;  also.  The  Supematuial  in  relation  to 
the  Natural,  1862 ;  Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  1866.  Last  of  all,  we  name  Her- 
bert Spenoet,  Pint  Principles,  etc,  who  maintains  that  we  are  compelled  by  the 
necesaitiies  of  finite  and  conditioned  t.hinln'Tig  (o  OBsnme  an  Absolnto  and  Infinite,  and 
also  compelled  to  form  same  definite  notions  of  the  same,  although  these  of  necessity 
are  only  approximatiTe  and  tbeiefoie  doomed  to  be  set  aside  by  thosewhioh  shall  be 
subsequently  evolved. 

Among  these  oritioiams,  those  of  Henry  Calderwood,  sinoe  Prof,  of  Mor.  FhiL ,  Unir. 
of  Edin. ,  are  eapemally  significant,  if  for  no  other  reason,  becatue  they  were  pnblisbed 
in  the  liifetlme  of  Hamilton,  and  received  a  brief  notice  in  a  letter  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lectures  on  Metaphyaios,  Appendix  T.  (il).  This  letter 
was  written  on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Calderwood's 
treatise,  with  title,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinit«,  with  speoisl  reference  to  tiie 
theories  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  utd  H.  Con^n,  by  Henry  Calderwood,  Edinburgh, 
1854.  The  second  edition  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  was  published  under  the  following 
title  :  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite :  A  Treatise  on  Man's  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite 
Being,  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  ManseL  By  Eev.  Henry  Calder- 
wood. Cambridge  and  London,  1861.  In  the  appendix  to  this  edttirai,  Calderwood 
replies  to  Hamilton's  letter.  In  this  review  Calderwood  controverts  every  one  of  the 
peculiar  poaitionB  of  Hamilton's  doctrines  respecting'  the  Infinite,  including  those  pecu- 
liar to  Mansel.  His  stsndpoint  is  that  of  positive  Theism  sa  a  neoeasery  condition  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  finite,  and  thecefore  in  all  which  It  involves  as  possible  human 
knowledge ;  Faith,  in  Calderwood's  theory,  being  not  opposed  to  knowledge.  In  this 
rnxpect  his  position  is  clearly  diatjngniabable  from  the  positions  taken  by  John  Stuart 
Blill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
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§  46.  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  1808-1864 ;  bom  in  Edinburgh ;  Uni- 
versity <rf  Edinburgh  and  Baliol  Coll.,  Oxford,  1826-1831 ;  Professor  of 
Civil  History,  Edin.,  1842 ;  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  St  Andrews,  1845,  contributed  various  articles  in  Black* 
wood's  Magazine :  e.ff.y  in  1838-9  a  series  under  the  title  of  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness ;"  in  1847,  Keid  and  The 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense.  In  1854,  he  published  Institutes  of 
Metaphysics,  The  Theoiy  of  Ejiowing  and  Being,  2d  ed.  1856,  which 
provoked  sharp  replies,  vie* :  "  An  Examination  of  Professor  Ferrier's 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,"  by  Eev.  John  Cairns.  "  An  Exami- 
nation of  Cairns'  Examination  of  Professor  Fender's  Theory  of  Know- 
ing and  Being,"  by  Eev.  J.  Smith.  "The  Scottish  Phil()sophy,  a 
Vindication  and  Keply,"  by  Eev.  J.  Cairns.  "  Scottish  Philosophy, 
the  Old  and  New,"  by  Prof.  Ferrier. 

After  the  author's  death  his  Eemains  were  published,  viz. "  Lectures 
on  Greek  Philosophy  and  other  Philosophical  Eemains  of  James 
Frederick  Ferrier,"  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart, 
LL.D.,  and  E.  L.  Lushington,  M.  A.  2  vols.  1866.  These  Eemains 
consist  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness,  and 
other  philosophical  articles  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  some 
other  controversial  and  explanatory  papers. 

§  47.  Ferrier  took  from  the  first  a  critical  and  polemic  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
current  philosophy  of  Beid  and  the  school  of  common  sense,  not  merely  in  many  points 
of  detail,  but  in  respect  of  its  fundamental  pecoliariiy,  as  he  viewed  it,  of  absorbing 
philosophy  into  psychology.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  his  starting-point  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  phenomena  and  fact  of  consciousness,  that  he  was  only  an  expounder  of 
psychology.  But  he  insisted  that  he  was  imfolding  a  *' theory  of  knowing  and 
being ;  ^'  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  observation  of  facts,  but  provided  for 
a  statement  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  philosophy  and  the  deduction  of  au- 
thorized conclusions,  or  what  he  caUs  **  a  reasoned  philosophy.**  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  his  system  is  that  he  begins  with  the  fact  of  consciousness  as  involving  the 
Ego  which  is  conscious  of  itself  and  its  acts,  and  which  recognizes  itself  as  present 
and  necessarily  entering  .into  aU  its  products,  so  that  we  con  neither  conceive  of  mat- 
ter, or  the  not  me^  except  as  made  up  also  of  the  me  as  perpetually  present^  and  aneces- 
sary  constituent  of  the  conception  of  matter,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate 
portions.  In  Ferrier's  own  language  :  *'  The  only  material  world  which  truly  exists 
is  one  which  either  actually  is  or  may  possibly  be  known.  But  the  (mly  material 
world  which  either  actually  is  or  may  possibly  be  known,  is  one  along  with  which 
inteUigence  is  and  must  be  also  known.  Therefore,  the  only  material  world  which 
truly  exists,  ia  one  along  with  which  intelligence  also  exists.  Therefore  the  mere  ma- 
terial woiid  has  no  real  and  absolute  existence.  But  neither  is  it  a  nonentity  (I  am  no 
idealist),  for  there  is  no  nonentity  any  more  than  there  is  entilgr  out  of  relation  to  intel- 
ligence.'*   BemaiuB,  Vol.  I.,  p.  307, 
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"  The  ipeoalatioii  la  Uireefold.  Fint,  thetheoi;  of  knowliig;  (epiatemology) ;  i«e- 
oncB}/,  Qia  Qmotj  of  ignoranoe  (agnoiology) ;  tbiidly,  the  thaor;  of  bein^  (ontology). 
li^a  Uieoiy  of  ignoranoe  is  (hat  whliih  meiita  most  attention,  if  not  on  ita  owaaccoont, 
»fc  Kaj  rate  on  uocomit  of  ita  oonsequences.  It  Beema  to  me  to  be  bu  entire  novelty  in 
pbiloaophj," 

There  ore  two  kinda  of  ignorance,  bnt  ouJy  one  of  them  ia  ignonuice  propeilj 
BO  colled.  There  vs,  first,  an  ignonuioe  wMoh  ia  incident  to  some  minda  aa  compared 
fribh  otheiB,  bat  not  naoemaiilf  incident  to  all  minds." 

Secondly,  there  is  an  ignonuice  ot  nescience  which  is  of  neoetdl;  incidentto  oCin- 
belligence  by  iU  very  Jiature,  and  which  is  no  defect  or  imperfeotioa  or  Unutatiou,  bnt 
rwtlieE  a  peifeotion."  "  No  man  can  be  ignorant  tliAt  two  and  two  make  five  ;  for 
Uds  ia  a  thiugnot  to  beknownonanyteinu  orb;  aujmind,  Thia  fixes  the  law  of  igno- 
mnoe,  which  ia,  that  we  can  be  ignorant  onl;  of  what  can  (poesiblj}  be  known,"  or  in 
baxbaroos  location,  "  the  knowable  alone  is  the  ignorable." 

^That  then  is  the  knowable  alone,  the  onlj  poBsibly  knowable  •  •  •  fiie  Epls- 
temolog;  BoaweiB  this  qveallon,  and  Axes  tliing  m«nun,  ol^ed  plvt  tubject,  matter  piu< 
tnind,  as  the  only  knowable. 

Bat  what  becomes  of  "Thing  mituu  me"  "Objeot  hyitedf,"  "Hattet  per  le," 
Eant'e  "Ding  an  aioh."'  "It is,"  ssfsEant,  "that  of  which  we  aie ignorant"  *  * 
It  ia  not  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  because  it  is  not  that  which  can  poBsibly  be 
known  bj  any  intelUgence  on  any  terms.  To  know  thing  ^ar  le  or  sine  me,  is  as  im- 
poB^ble  and  oontnidiotoi?  as  it  ia  to  know  two  stiai^t  lines  enclosing  a  spaoe ;  be- 
oaojK  mind  bj  its  Teiy  law  and  nstnre  most  know  the  tiling  eum  alio,  i  e. ,  along  with 
Utdf  knowing  it.  Therefore  it  ia  jnat  as  Impcealble  for  as  to  be  ignoraat  of  mattec 
per  ee,  thing  minui  me,  '  Ding  an  tiiJi,'  as  it  ia  impoaaible  for  us  to  know  this." 

' '  Now  for  a  glimpse  of  Ontology.  •  •  In  anawer  to  tlie  qaeation.  What  is  leal 
and  absolnto  Being  ?  we  mast  either  reply,  It  is  that  which  we  know,  in  which  case 
it  wUl  be  o^eeC  pine  subject,  because  this  is  the  only  knowable ;  or  wo  most  reply.  It 
is  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  in  which  case,  also,  it  will  be  o^eetplue  tubjeet."  Be- 
mains,  L,  pp.  483,  '4,  '5. 

Ferrler  reminds  ns  of  the  earlier  philosophy  of  J.  Or.  Fichto,  in  his  method  of  rea- 
soning. Among  all  KngiiaTi  wiitara  he  has  a  rare  pre-eminence  for  the  cleameaa  and 
liveliness,  the  elegance  and  force  of  his  style.  He  has  called  attention  to  many  singie 
principles  which  are  often  overlooked ;  bat  hla  system  has  f oimd  few  if  any'  diaolples. 

CHAPTER  Vin. — The  Revived  Ab80CIA.tional  PsronoLoor  ahd 

PHILOflOPHY. 

§  48.  The  Aeeociational  Pyscholt^  or  Fhiloflophyj  as  held  by  Hart- 
ley and  Priestley  and  Dr.  Darwin,  seemed  to  have  eshaiieted  ita  re- 
Bources  as  an  independent  and  sell-snfficing  system.  As  wo  have  seen,  it 
left  a  distinct  and  definite  impress  upon  the  teacliings  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art, and  one  that  was  more  decided  upon  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
It  was  made  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  taste  by  Archibald  Alison,  1757- 
1S39,  in  hie  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  1790.    It 
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was  accepted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  1765-1832,  as  lai^ly  modi- 
fying our  ethical  judgments  and  emotions.  Dissertation  exhibiting  a 
general  view  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc.  Encyc.  Brit. 
and  published  separately  1880.  By  none  of  these  writers,  however,  was 
the  principle  of  association  made  the  sole  explanation  of  psychical 
phenomena.  It  was  reserved  for  James  Mill  to  reassert  this  in  a  f c»rm 
more  decided,  if  possible,  than  it  was  propounded  by  Hartley,  strip- 
ped, however,  of  the  materialistic  adjuncts  which  Hartley  attached 
to  it.  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  Jolm  Stuart  Mill,  who  accepted  the 
system  of  his  father  with  fQial  fondness  and  devotion,  although  with 
concessions  and  criticisms,  which  often  threaten  its  integrity  and  con- 
sistency. Alexander  Bain  has  also  illustrated  it  in  the  main,  with  a 
large  accession  of  phenomena  purely  physiological,  and  some  indepen- 
dent suggestions.  George  Grote,  the  illustrious  historian  in  the  fields 
of  general  and  philosophical  history,  has  criticized  the  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  from  the  same  point  of  view.  George  Henry 
Lewes  has  written  a  General  History  of  Philosophy  from  the  same 
standpoint,  in  the  metaphysical  spirit  of  Comte,  which  is  shared  by  all 
the  Associationalists.  The  doctrine  that  psychical  states  are  developed 
by  inveterate  and  inseparable,  association  prepared  some  of  this  school 
to  accept  the  more  general  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  species  in  the 
sphere  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  was  suggested  by  Lamarck 
and  subsequently  revived  by  the  author  of  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation,  on  grounds  of  analogy  drawn  from  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supposed  successful  experiments  of 
producing  organic  germs  from  inorganic  matter  on  the  other,.and  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  observations  and  speculations  of  Charles  Dar- 
win, and  the  undecided  and  doubtful  allegiance  of  Richard  Huxley  the 
physiologist.  The  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces  has  been  used 
as  furnishing  decisive  analogies  in  the  same  direction.  Eepresenting 
all  these  tendencies  and  doctrines,  Herbert  Spencer  has  aimed  to  widen 
the  psychological  principles  of  the  Associational  psychology  into  a  uni- 
versal doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  should  not  only  provide  for  the 
evolution  of  all  forms  of  Being,  material  and  spiritual,  but  should  also 
provide  for  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy 
itself. 

One  characteristic  of  the  revived  Associational  school  is  deserving  of 
notice,  viz.,  that  it  has  sensibly  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  Scottish  and 
German  systems,  and  has  in  consequence  been  modified  in  important 
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pardcnlars  by  its  new  exponnderB.  Under  the  presenre  of  new  dis- 
ciiBsioTia  of  old  qneetiono,  ita  advocates  have  extended  the  range  of  their 
inqniriee  and  made  concessions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  antago- 
nists, are  fatal  to  the  consistency  and  exchisivenees  of  their  own  theoriea. 
In  the  hands  of  its  varions  expounders  the  Associational  psychology 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  its  critics,  changed  some  of  its  fundamental  po- 
sitions, and  has  constantly  widened  the  range  of  its  inquiries.  No  two 
writers  teach  the  same  doctrines,  although  they  all  agree  in  the  spirit 
and  attitude  with  which  they  approach  the  prohlems  of  philosophy, 
and  hold  a  common  relation  to  ethics  and  theology. 

These  views  have  been  earnestly  controverted  by  many  writers,  the 
most  or  all  of  whom  are  known  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
readers. 

§  49.  JameB  Hill,  1773-1836,  bom  in  Montioee,  Scotland.  Educated  at  the  IMfeT' 
Eitj  ot  Edlnboj^h  for  the  miniatij,  but  abandoned  tiie  clerical  prafeesion  and  devoted 
bimeelf  to  literatore.  After  writiog  Mb  Historf  of  BritiBli  India,  appointed,  in  1819, 
Beoond  Examiner  for  the  East  India  Companr.  In  1831,  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Ea«t 
India  GoTrespondence.  Published  Hietorj  of  British  India  in  1616 ;  Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Eiconomj  in  1821 ;  EasaTson  Goremment,  ete.  ,eto.,  1628;  AnalyBisof  the  Phenom- 
ena of  tbe  Boman  Mbd,  I6S9 ;  Fragment  on  Mackintoeh,  Isb  ed.,  (arum.),  1835,  2d 
ed.,  1870.  Mr.  Win  exerted  great  influence  in  hia  lifetime  as  a  publicist  and  politician. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Liberal  party  in  politics  and  eociol<%7,  which  lias  become  bo 
influential  as  represented  b;  his  son,  John  Stoart  Mill,  and  manf  other  able  men. 
His  principal  contribution  to  philoeophj  was  the  Analyoa  of  the  Phenomena  of  tbe 
Human  Mind,  1620 ;.  a  new  edition,  18G0,  with  uotos  iliusttaJ^Te  and  critical,  by 
Alexander  Bun,  Andrew  Findlater,  and  George  Orote,  with  additional  notes  bj  John 
Stuart  Will. 

The  doctrines  of  James  Mill  ate  largely  a  oompooud  of  tbe  doctrines  of  Hartley  and 
of  Hntne.  Sertaalioni  ate  a  kind  of  feeling.  Of  these  there  are  the  ordinary  five 
oUssea — those  of  tbe  muscles,  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  and  sncb  aa  attend  disoi^an- 
ixation.  Idtat  ore  wbat  remains  after  the  sensatiouB  are  gone.  As  we  use  lenttifion  to 
designate  the  general  facoily  of  sensations,  so  we  may  use  ideatioa  to  deeignate  the 
faculty  or  capacity  for  ideas. 

As  our  sensations  occur  either  in  the  synciirononB  or  sncoeBsive  order,  so  our  ideas 
present  tbemselTos  in  either  of  the  two.  The  preceding  is  called  the  eu^fesling,  the 
succeeding;  is  called  Oie  sn^feated  idea.  Tbe  antecedent  may  be  either  a  sensation  or 
an  idea,  the  oouseqnent  is  always  an  idea.  Tbe  causes  of  strength  in  an  association  oro 
Tividness  and  frequency  of  repetition.  When  two  ideas  are  repeated  and  the  associa- 
tion is  very  strong,  the  two  spring  up  in  sncb  oloee  combination  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable. "  Some  oases  of  senaation  are  analf^ous.  For  example,  when  a  wheel,  on 
the  seven  parte  of  which  tbe  seven  priamattc  colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  it  appeals  not  of  seven  colors,  bnt  of  one  nniform  color,  white.  .... 
Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined  that  whenever  one  exists  in  tbe  mind 
the  others  Immediately  exist  along  with  it.  seem  to  rnn  into  one  anotlier — to  couesce, 
OS  it  were,  and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea,  whioh  idea,  however  in  reality  complex, 
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appears  to  be  no  leas  Bimple  than  any  one  of  those  of  which  it  is  oompoimded.*'  lluBiB 
the  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of  ^*  inseparable  asaooiation*'  which  is  claimfld  to 
have  been  originated  by  James  Mill,  and  which  has  been  applied  with  such  A^nfiiiAn^ 
by  his  son  to  the  solution  of  so  many  philosophical  problems. 

Consoiousnesa  is  a  generic  term  for  all  mental  states.  We  feel — ^we  do  not  also  knov 
that  we  feel ;  for  to  feel  and  to  be  conscious  that  1  feel  ezpreases  the  same  oonoepdon. 
Consciousness  is  applied  to  both  sensations  and  ideas— conception  to  ideas  only — but  each 
is  an  abstract  term  for  ooUectlye  states.  A  general  term  is  **  a  word  calling  up  an  in- 
definite number  of  ideas  by  association."  The  idea  may  call  up  the  name,  or  the  name 
the  idea.  Beeemblance  is  casually  recognized  by  Mill  as  that  principle  of  aosociatioD 
**  which  is  mainly  concerned  in  classification^  and  by  which  we  are  rendered  capaMe  of 
that  mighty  operation  on  which,  as  its  basis,  the  whole  of  our  intellectual  staraotoie  ii 
reared.''  **  Similarity,  or  resemblance,  we  must  r^;ard  as  an  idea  familiar  andsuffi- 
dentiy  understood  for  the  illustration  at  present  required."  Under  abstcactian,  the 
author  distin^faishes  terms  as  notaUvs  when  they  suggest  certain  sensations  only,  and 
eannatcUwe  when  they  also  suggest  such  clusters  of  ideas  as  are  associated  witii  tiieae 
sensations.  Maek  notes  a  sensation,  and  con7iote8  the  dusters  of  ideas,  such  as  are 
called  man,  horsey  respectively ;  when  the  connotation  is  dropped,  itf.,  when  the  term 
notes  no  connotation,  we  add  nesa,  etc.,  and  have  blackn^M,  breadt^  etc. 

Memory  implies  an  idea  called  up  by  a  sensation,  or  an  idea  representing  a  sensatkm 
called  up  by  an  idea^  But  the  calling  up  the  idea  is  not  all.  It  must  be  believed  to 
have  been  witnessed  or  experienced  by  myself.  This  involves  two  elements— the  idea 
of  my  present  self,  ue.,  the  remembering  self,  and  the  idea  of  my  past  self,  or  the 
remembered  self.  But  the  last  implies  a  beHef  in  what  is  remembered.  What  then 
is  belief?  Belief  of  every  kind;  e.g,,  1.  Belief  in  events,  i.e.,  real  existences ;  2.  Be- 
lief in  testimony ;  8.  Belief  in  the  truth  of  propositions — ^including  belief  in  cause  and 
effect,  i.e,,  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  in  substance,  and  in  personal  identity— is 
resolved  into  some  form  of  inseparable  association.     The  same  is  true  of  ratiocination. 

In  the  chapter  on  Belative  Terms  the  author  gives  us  the  elements  of  his  metaphy- 
sical theory.  To  know  that  we  have  a  sensation  is  the  same  as  to  have  the  sensaticm ; 
to  know  that  two  sensations  are  different  is  the  same  as  to  have  two  sensations  in  suc- 
cession; to  know  that  the  two  are  alike  is  to  have  two  that  are  very  slightiy  unlike  ; 
'^for  undoubtedly  the  distinguishing  differences  and  similarities  is  the  same  thing; 
a  similarity  being  nothing  but  a  slight  difference."  By  the  relative  terms  mum,  differ- 
enty  Uke,  and  unUke,  we  name  the  sensations  in  pairs.  The  same  is  true  of  ideas.  In 
applying  these  names,  "  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  but  having  the  sensations,  having 
the  ideas,  and  making  marks  for  them." 

Antecedent  and  consequent  are  thus  applied  :  When  sensation  A  precedes  B  we 
mean  that  when  B  is  present  as  a  eensaUan  A  is  suggested  as  an  idea,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  series,  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  sensations  occurred,  the  last  being  a 
sensation,  but  the  synchronous  order  involves  the  relations  of  space.  The  synchronous 
order  is  much  more  complex  than  the  successive.  The  successive  order  is  all,  as  it 
were,  in  one  direction,  but  the  synchronous  is  in  every  possible  direction.  Take  a  single 
particle  of  matter  as  a  centre,  and  let  other  particles  of  matter  be  aggregated  to  it  in 
the  Hne  of  every  possible  radius.  '*  Every  one  of  the  partides  in  this  aggregate  has 
a  certain  order  ;  first  with  respect  to  the  centre  particle,  next  with  respect  to  every 
other  particle.  This  order  is  aiso  caBed  the  position  of  the  partide.^  *^  As  after  cer- 
tain repetitions  of  a  particular  sensation  of  sight,  a  particular  sensation  of  smell,  or  a 
particular  sensation  of  touch,  and  so  on,  is  received  in  a  certain  order^  I  give  to  the  com* 
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billed  ideas  of  them  the  name  rose,  the  name  apple,  the  name  fire,  and  the  like ;  in 
the  same  manner,  after  certain  repetitions  of  particalar  tactnal  sensations,  and  par- 
ticnlar  muscular  sensations,  received  in  a  certain  order,  I  giye  to  the  combined  idea  of 
them  the  name  line.  But  when  I  have  got  my  idea  of  a  line,  I  have  also  got  my  idea 
of  extension.  For  what  is  extension  but  lines  in  every  direction  ? — ^physical  lines  if 
real,  tactual  extension;  mathematical  lines  if  mathematical,  that  is,  abstract,  ex- 
tension." 

Successions  are  of  two  classes — successions  which  are  fortuitous,  and  successions 
which  are  constant.     These  last  are  usually  known  as  cause  and  effect. 

Relations  of  quantity  are  resolved  into  the  different  sensations  of  touch  and  mus- 
cular resistance  which  we  experience  in  tracing  a  line,  in  stopping  or  continuing  the 
act,  etc.,  etc. ;  so  of  a  plane,  which  is  made  up  of  lines ;  so  of  mass  or  bulk ;  so  of 
pressure  or  resistance  and  motion. 

The  relations  of  quoUUy  are  thus  explamed :  "  The  qualities  of  an  object  are  the 
whole  of  the  object  What  is  there  beside  the  qualities  ?  In  fact,  they  are  convertible 
terms ;  the  qualities  are  the  object,  ahd  the  object  is  the  qualitiea  But  then  what 
are  the  qualities  ?  Wh^,  sensations,  with  the  association  of  the  object  or  the  cause.  And 
what  f&  the  association  of  the  olject  or  the  cause  ?  Why,  the  association  of  other 
seiisations  as  antecedent." 

Infinite  space  is  thus  explained :  '*  We  know  no  infinite  Ime,  but  we  know  a  longer 
and  a  longer.  A  line  is  lengthened,  as  number  is  increased  by  continual  additions, 
etc.'*  '^  In  the  process,  then,  by  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a  line,  the  idea 
of  one  portion  more  is  continually  associated  with  the  preceding  length,  and  to  what 
extent  soever  it  is  carried,  the  association  of  one  portion  more  is  equally  close  and 
izrefidstible.  This  is  what  we  call  the  idea  of  infinite  extension,  and  what  some  people 
can  the  necessary  idea."  The  idea  of  a  portion  more,  adhering  by  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation to  the  idea  of  every  increase  in  any  or  in  all  directions,  is  the  idea  of  "in- 
finitely extended,"  and  the  idea  of  "infinitely  extended,"  with  the  connotation 
dropped,  is  the  idea  of  Infinite  Space." 

Of  motion  we  have  the  following  explanation  :  "The  ideas  of  the  sensations  on 
account  of  which  he  calls  it  [the  hand]  moved  are  easily  raised,  easily  form  themselves 
into  combination,  and  easily  associate  themselves  with  the  object.  Hand."  "'When 
he  [one]  has  become  familiar  with  the  application  of  moved,  as  a  connotative  term, 
to  various  objects,  it  is  easy  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  drop  the  connotation ;  and  then 
he  has  the  abstract  motion,^^ 

A  desire  is  the  idea  of  a  pleasure  associated  with  the  future :  an  aversiGn,  the  idea 
of  a  pain  associated  with  the  future.  "  When  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  contemplated 
Bfl  future,  but  mot  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is  called  hope.  When  a  pain- 
ful sensation  Is  contemplated  as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is 
colled  fear."  The  causes  of  sensations  can  be  contemplated  as  past  and  future,  aa 
truly  as  the  sensations  themselves.  The  idea  of  a  cause  of  our  pleasures  enters  as  a 
main  ingredient  into  three  states  of  consciousness,  viz. :  "  (1)  The  mere  contemplation 
of  it  as  a  cause,  past  or  future,  which  is  called  the  Affection  ;  (2)  The  association 
of  an  act  of  ours  as  the  cause  of  the  cause,  which  is  called  the  Motive  ;  (3)  A  readi- 
ness to  obey  this  motive,  which"  is  called  the  Disposition." 

The  morai  sentiments  begin  with  associating  the  pleasure  to  ourselves  [or  pain]  which 
is  connected  with  certain  acts — ^with  the  ideas  of  such  acts.  To  this  we  add  the  pleas- 
ure [or  pain]  which  comes  from  being  praised  by  others  [or  dispraise].  Finally,  by  a 
BOcondstfy  assoQiatioUi  we  reach  the  idea  of  praise  and  blameworthiness.    These  last, 
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in  their  natare  and  origin,  are  eizikingly  analogoos  ^^  to  the  love  of  posthnmooB 
and  the  dxead  of  posthumous  blame." 

Yoluntaiy  states  of  mind  are  thus  accounted  for.  Actions  are  in  some  instances 
preceded  by  mere  sensations ;  in  otheis  by  ideas.  In  aU  cases  in  which  the  action  is 
said  to  be  willed,  it  is  desired  as  a  means  to  an  end;  '^  or,  in  more  accurate  language, 
is  associated  as  cause  with  pleasure  as  effect"  *^The  power  oyer  our  asaociationa, 
when  fully  analyzed,  means  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  certain  interesting  ideas^ 
originating  in  interesting  sensations,  and  formed  into  strength  by  association." 

g  50.  Intimately  connected  with  James  Mill  was  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  distanguished 
advocate  of  Political  and  Legal  Reform,  and  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  so-called 
modem  Utilitarian  school  in  Ethics.  He  was  bom  1747,  and  died  1833.  His  system 
of  Morals  and  Legislation  was  published  in  1780,  and  Deontology,  or  the  Sdenoe  of 
Morality,  as  arranged  from  his  MSS.  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  1834.  The  phrase,  the 
Greatest  Happiness  principle,*  originated  with  Bentham,  and  was  made  the  foundation 
of  his  system. 

Bentham  defines  utility  as  the  tendeni^  of  actions  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  to 
preyent  the  misery,  of  the  party  under  consideration,  which  i>ariy  is  usually  the 
conmiunity.  The  two  other  principles  supposable  are  aseetiwn,  or  the  approyal  of 
an  action  on  aocount  of  its  tendency  to  diminish  happiness,  or,  again,  sympathy  and 
antipathy^  or  the  unreasoning  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  the  individual.  There 
are  four  sanctions  that  stimulate  men  to  act  rightly :  pkygieal^  poUtical^  morale  tL  &,  public 
opinion — and  reUgioits.  In  estimating  actions  as  right  or  wrong  we  should  oonmcier 
^/^  aety  the  drcurhstanees^  the  inUrUion^  and  the  eomeioiisness.  Of  motittes  to  actioti, 
BenevdLencey  or  Good-will,  talken  in  a  general  view,  is  surest  to  coincide  with  utility. 
Next  in  order  is  Lave  of  BeputaUon;  next  is  the  desire  of  Amity y  or  of  cloee  personal 
affections ;  and  next,  the  IXetatee  of  HeUgion,  Ethics  is  the  art  of  directing  men's 
actions  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness,  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  interest  is  in  view.  Prudence  is  the  discharge  of  one^s  duties  to  himself. 
Probity  and  Bemficence  are  the  discharge  of  one^s  duties  to  others^  in  the  two  forms  of 
forbearing  to  diminish  it  and  studying  to  increase  it. 

Bentham  distinguishes  actions  as  voUuntary  and  free,  only  so  far  as  these  terms  are 
opposed  to  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 

John  Austin,  1790-1859,  published  in  1833,  *<  The  Province  of  Juxispradenoe  Deter- 
mined," in  which  he  developed  and  applied  the  principles  of  Bentham  to  the  definitions 
and  maxims  of  that  science.  The  work  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  prof  oundest  treatisea 
in  all  English  literature  on  the  prindples  of  juatioe  and  law. 

§  51.  John  Stuart  Mill,  bom  1806—1873,  son  of  JamerfMiU,  distin- 
guifibed  as  a  publicist  and  political  leader;  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
1823 ;  chief  examiner  of  East  India  correspondence,  1856  ;  joint  editor 
of  the  WestmwMer  Review^  1885-184C(^  copious  contributor  to  many 
journals  of  articles  on  political  and  philosophical  topics.  Published 
System  of  Logic,  Eatiocinativeand  Inductive,  being  a  Connected  View 
of  the  principles  of  Evidence  and  the  methods  of  Scientific  Investiga* 

*  J.  S.  Kin  SBBeris  that  be  hms  reason  for  belicrlng  taimaelf  to  be  the  first  person  wbo  brovgbt  tlie  imA 
**  utiHtariaQ"  intonsCf    I'Ulttarianiamy  chap.  II.,  note, 
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tion.  2  vols.  8vo,  1843.  Eighth  edition  (1873),  First  American  edition, 
1846,  1  vol.  8vo.  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,  1844.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their 
Applications  to  Social  Philosophy,  1848.  2  vols.  8vo.  Am.  ed.,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1848.  Essay  on  Liberty,  1859.  Considerations  on  Eepre- 
sentative  Government.  2d  ed.,  1861.  An  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical 
Questions  discussed  in  his  writings,  1865.  3d  ed.,  1867.  Am.  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1865.  The  Subjection  of  Woman.  2d  ed.,  1869.  Utilitarian- 
ism, 1863.    Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.    2d  ed.,  1867.    Am.  ed., 

1867. 

A  collection  of  Dissertations  and  Discussions  was  published  in 
1859,  and  republished  in  America  with  the  tract  on  Utilitarianism 
and  a  few  additional  papers,  in  3  volumes,  1864,  to  which  was  added 
a  fourth  volume  of  other  papers,  Boston,  1867. 

The  works  by  which  J.  S.  Mill  is  known  as  a  philosopher  are : 
the  System  of  Logic ;  the  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  and  his  Editorial  corrections  and  comments  on  James 
Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  Tlie  psychological  foundation  on 
which  he  builds  is  the  system  of  James  Mill  modified  by  that  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown.  He  carefully  insists,  however,  that  he  neither  accepts 
nor  inculcates  any  system  of  metaphysics.  But  the  system  of  meta- 
physics which  he  usually  applies  is  substantially  that  of  Hobbes, 
Hume,  and  Comte.  He  does  not  rigidly  adhere,  however,  either  to 
the  psychology  or  the  philosophy  which  characterize  and  control  his 
conclusions.  He  differs  from  his  father  in  holding  the  act  of  belief  to 
be  something  more  than  an  inseparable  association  of  one  object  with 
another  (cf .  James  Mill's  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  chap,  xi.,  note) ;  that  causa- 
tion is  a  term  which  it  is  indispensable  we  should  use  in  our  analysis 
of  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind ;  and  that  certain  axioms  are 
the  necessary  foundations  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  but 
are  tliemselves  the  products  of  induction  (cf.  Logic,  j?tw«im). 

After  a  long  and  laborious  analysis,  he  reaches  tiie  conclusion  that 
matter  must  be  defined  as  "  a  pennanent  possibility  of  sensation,"  and 
that  "  mind  is  resolved  into  a  series  of  feelings  witli  a  background  of 
possibilities  of  feeling."  He  concedes  that  in  adhering  to  this  defini- 
tion "  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or 
ego,  is  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  possibilities  of 
them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox  that  something  which,  exhyj>othesi^ 
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is  but  a  series  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.''  In 
spect  to  the  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  the  external  world,  he  con- 
cedes that  it  cannot  be  proved  philosophically,  and  can  only  be  justi- 
fied by  the  consideration  that  ^^  the  world  of  possible  sensations,  sao- 
ceeding  one  another  according  to  laws,  is  as  much  in  other  beings  as 
it  is  in  me ;  it  has  therefore  an  existence  outside  me ;  it  is  an  ex- 
ternal world ''  (cf .  Exam,  of  Sir  TV.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  Chape.  11, 
12,13.) 

§  61.  The  Syetoa  of  Logic  is  the  most  elaborate  treatise  in  the  Bogliah  language 
on  the  theory  and  methods  of  Induct&on.  In  the  iUnstiation  of  these  methods,  the 
author  avails  himself  of  a  familiar  aoqnamtanoe  with  the  history  of  modem  diBCoreiF- 
ies  in  physics.  The  Third  book,  which  treats  of  Indaoti<m,  is  indiapensable  to  erery 
philosopMoal  stodent  of  physical  sdenoe ;  and  the  Fourth,  on  operations  snbsidiaiy  to 
Induction,  ranks  with  the  Third  Book  of  Locke's  ISssay  for  its  masterly  treatment  of 
Language. 

The  First  Book,  on  Karnes  and^ropositionB,  gives  the  authot's  theory  of  geneealiaa- 
tion  and  classification,  and  of  the  concept,  and  also,  notwithstanding  bis  ca^reat,  oe- 
.casional  intimations  of  his  metaphysieal  system.    In  Chapter  H.  of  Names,  he  fdkywi 
closely  the  terminology  and  the  doctrines  of  James  IGll^s  Analysis ;  in  Chapter  HL^  on 
Things  Denoted  by  Names,  he  groups  all  these  under  five  heads :  (1)  FeeUngs  or  states  of 
consciousness.    Feeling  is  generic,  including  sensation,  emotion,  and  thought— tikovght 
and  sensation  being  contrasted  as  are  idea  and  sensation  hy  James  Mill,    lliere  is  no 
distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  each  being  properly  a  state  of  consoioos- 
ness ;  the  belief  that  there  is  a  cause  of  such  states  belonging  to  the  higher  or  transoen- 
dental  metaphysics;  (2)  Substances,  bodily  and  mental    Of  the  first,  aU  we  know  is 
the  sensations  which  they  give  us  and  the  order  of  the  occuztenoe  of  these  sensactiona, 
t.  0.,  it  is  the  hidden  cause  of  our  sensations.     Of  the  second,  that  it  is  the  unknown 
recipient  of  them.    (8)  Attributes,  which,  so  far  as  matter  is  conoerned,  are  simply 
the  same  as  groups  of  sensations.     (4)  Belations  are  attributes  "grounded  upon  some 
fact  into  which  the  object  enters  jointly  with  some  other  object  *'    *•  *  There  is  no  part  of 
what  the  names  expressive  of  the  relation  imply  that  is  not  resolvable  into  states  of 
consciousness."    Belations  of  resemblance  are  peculiar.     No  doubt  th^  are  states  of 
consciousness,  but  whether  they  are  two  similar  states  of  consciousness,  or  involve  a 
third  feeling,  subsequent  toihe  two  which  are  experienced  by  the  mind,  is  undetermined. 
(5)  Quantity  is  a  relation  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  which  is  ulti- 
mate, but  in  the  last  analysis  isamatter  of  sensations.    Asthe  result  of  this  analysis, 
we  have  the  following  four  categories : — (1)  Feelings  or  states  of  consciousnesB.    (2) 
The  minds  which  experience  them.    (8)  The  bodies  which  ezoite  tiliem,  with  their 
qualities,  although  it  is  unphilosophical  to  recognize  the  latter.    (4)  The  snooesiions 
fuid  coexistences,  the  Ixkenessea  and  unlikenesses  between  feelings  or  states  of  oqb* 
sdousnesB. 

In  Chapter  Y.,  on  the  Import  of  Propositions,  he  oondudes  that  all  possible  propo- 
sitions  must  assert  or  deny  one  of  these  five,  vis. :  Existence,  ooexistenoe,  sequence, 
causation,  resemblance.  Causation  is  subsequently  explained  by  Mill,  as  uniform  an- 
tecedence. Book  Second  is  on  Beasoning,  and  first  that  which  is  deductive.  The  coachx- 
sions  of  the  author  in  ^jespect  to  the  functions  or  lo^cal  value  of  the  ^Uogism  are  thus 
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staiked.:  '*A11  inference  is  from  partdcuIarB  to  partionlars;  general  proposiUons  are 
merely  registers  of  each  inferences  already  made,  eta  The  major  premise  of  a  sjUo- 
gisnij  consequently,  is  a  f ormnla  of  this  description,  eta ,  the  real  logical  antecedent 
or  premise  being  the  particular  facts  from  which  the  general  proposition  was  oollected  hy 
induction."  Chapter  V.  treats  of  Necessary  Tmths.  The  definitions  of  geometry  do 
not  oorrespond  to  anything  which  we  observe  in  nature,  nor  to  anytliing  which  we  can 
oonoeive  in  our  mind,  but  to  a  pa/rt  of  what  we  experience.  They  are  the  results  of 
greneraJization.  The  same  is  true  of  the  axioms.  *^They  are  experimental  truths — 
generalizations  from  observation.'*    **  The  proposition,  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose 

a  space, is  an  induction  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses."    The  same 

is  held  to  be  true  of  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  number. 

In  the  Third  Book,  of  Induction,  Chap,  in.,  he  says :  *^  The  proposition  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  uniform  is  the  fundamental  principle  or  general  axiom  of  induction. 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  offer  this  large  generalization  as  any  explanation  of  the 
indnotive  process.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  itself  an  instance  of  induction." 
Chap.  in. ,  he  gives  the  reason  why,  believing  with  Comte  as  he  does,  that  *^  the  constant 
relations  of  succession  or  similarity  "  are  all  that  we  know  concerning  phenomena,  he 
yet  uses  the  term  causation^  which  is :  That  he  desires  a  word  to  express  the  ujiOondiUan' 
ai  relations  of  succession.  In  Chapter  XXI.,  he  con^nds  that  the  evidence  of  universal 
causation  has  only  been  furnished  gradually  to  man,  and  is  the  product  of  the  slow 
giowfch  of  human  experience.  But  as  this  experience  is  limited  in  its  range,  the  rea- 
sons for  relying  upon  this  law  "  do  not  hold  in  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and  be- 
yond the  possible  range  of  our  experience.  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions,  where 
the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would 
be  folly  to  affirm  that  this  general  law  prevails,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  Book  Sixth,  on  the  Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  the  author  expounds  his  doctrine 
of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  which  is :  *  *  That  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same  strict 
sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena. "  He  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine 
of  Fatalism  and  that  of  Necessity  thus:  Fatalism  supposes  a  desire  for  a  change  of 
character  to  exist,  against  which  man  is  impotent  to  struggle,  and  which  he  cannot 
overoome.  Necessity  does  not  conceive  such  an  antagonism  to  be  conceivable  or  possi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  the  desire  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  secures  its 
own  fulfilment.  The  existence  of  such  a  desire  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
iatenoe  of  ample  precedent  occasions.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  motives 
which  immediately  determine  the  action  should  be  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  By  the  influence  of  association  we  form  habits,  and  act  from  the  force  of  our 
habit  after  its  original  occasion  has  ceased  to  exist  and  to  act.  ^^  A  habit  of  willing  is 
commonly  called  a  purpose  ;*'  and  '  *  among  the  causes  of  our  volitions,  and  of  the  actions 
which  flow  from  them,  must  be  reckoned  not  only  our  likings  and  aversions,  but  also 
purposes.*' 

J.  S.  Mill^s  Ethical  principles  may  bo  found  in  the  treatise  entitied,  "  Utilitarian- 
iam,*'  and  a  Beview  of  Dr.  Whewell  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Discus.,  Yola  IL  III., 
Am,  ed.  They  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  James  Mill  and  Bentham.  They 
are  presented  with  great  skill  and  plausibilily,  and  argued  at  great  length  against  ob- 
jections. 

Happiness,  accoiding  to  him,  differs  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  and  the  capaci- 
ties for  its  several  kinds  are  higher  and  lower. 

Moral  judgments  and  feelings  are  the  products  of  association.  The  innate  or 
ultimate  emotion  which  may  be  allowed  to  exist,  if  there  is  any.  is  *'  that  of  regard  to . 
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the  pLemaaea  azid  pains  of  others,"  or  ^*  the  desire  to  be  in  unity  with  our  feUow- 
creatares. "  Bat  moral  feelings  are  no  less  natural  if  they  ate  acquired.  *  *  The  ntSxfaa- 
riaa  theory  admits  the  external  sanotions  to  morality,  as  the  hope  of  fiaTor  and  the 
fear  of  displeasore  from  our  f eHow-oreatores,  or  from  the  Rnler  of  the  nnlyeise,  along 
with  whatever  we  may  haye  of  sympathy  or  affection  for  them,  or  of  love  and  awe  of 
Him."  **  The  internal  sanction  of  dnty  is  a  feeling  in  our  mind,  which,  when  dianter- 
ested  and  connecting  itself  with  the  pore  idea  of  duty,  is  the  essence  of  conscience.*' 
This  sentiment  is,  however,  of  external  origin,  and  a  secondary  growth  from  dr- 
Gomstanoes.  In  like  manner,  its  transference  to  the  disposition  and  the  fedinga, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  feeUngs  and  character  as  subject  to  it  are  the  products  of 
association. 

The  examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  is  important  for  two  reascms : 
It  illustrates  the  strength  and  weakness  of  certain  of  Mill's  own  positions  and  those  of 
Hamilton,  and  contains  important  concessions  which  are  fatal  to  some  of  his  own  doc- 
trine&  For  these  other  reasons  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
instructive  of  recent  contributions  to  English  Philosophy. 

Of.  Mill,  Examination,  eta,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  Am.  ThecH.  Bev.y  1866,  Ko.  1 ;  also 
Mr.  Min  and  His  Critics,  by  Francis  Bowen,  i^.,  1869,  Nos.  2and3;  also.  The  Phfloao- 
phy  of  the  Oonditioned,  etc.,  by  H.  L.  ManseL  An  Examination  of  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill's  Doctrine  of  Causation  in  Relation  to  Moral  Freedom,  by  Patrick  P.  Alexander, 
M.A.  The  Battle  of  the  Two  Philosophies,  by  an  Inquirer.  An  Examination  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy ;  being  a  defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  by  James  McCosh, 
D.D.  Moral  Causation,  or  Notes  on  Mr.  Mill's  Notes  to  the  Chapter  on  Freedom  in 
the  Third  Edition  of  his  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  by  Patrick 
P.  Alexander,  MA.  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing,  addressed  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  eta,  eta,  by  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Best.,  1869.  Exploratio  Philo- 
sophica,  Rough  Notes  on  Modem  Intellectual  Science,  Part  L,  by  John  Grote. 
Oamb.,  1865.  An  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy,  by  the  late  John  Grote, 
B.D.,  etc.,  etc.  Camb.,  1870.  Four  Phases  of  Morals:  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Chiisti- 
anily,  Utilitarianism.    By  John  Stuart  BlacMe.    Edin.,  1871.    New  York,  1873. 

§  52«  Alexander  Bain,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
published  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  1854,  2d  ed.  1864 ;  The  Emo- 
tions and  the  "Will,  2d  ed.  1865 ;  also  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Lond.,  1868 ;  New  York,  2 
vols.  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  2  parts,  Lond.    1870,  N.  Y. 

These  treatises  are  an  eUborate  re- treatment  of  the  mental  phenomena  on  the  theory 
of  Hartley  and  James  Mill,  with  this  difference,  that  Bain  makes  much  of  the  disoor- 
eries  and  analyses  of  modem  Physiology,  and  applies  them  with  great  skill  in  the 
analysis  of  all  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  perception.  He  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  principle  in  man  independently  of  a  cerebral  organization,  nor  does  he 
positively  affirm  it.  He  concedes  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  intellectual  functions 
consists  in  its  capacity  for  ideas  and  for  the  experiences  of  discrimination  and  of  simi- 
larity, but  in  the  explanation  of  psychicsJ  experiences  he  professedly  and  in  fact  avails 
himself  of  the  power  of  association  alone.  Though  not  an  avowed  Materialist,  his  ex- 
planations all  rest  upo«  materialistic  analogies.     Though  not  by  avowal  exclusively  an 
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Afisociationalisfe,  he  aocepts  and  propoands  no  aolntion  from  any  other  power  or  law 
in  man. 

•  ''  There  is  no  posaible  knowledge  of  the  external  world  ezoept  in  reference,  to  onr 
Tnindfi,  Knowledge  means  a  state  of  mind ;  the  notion  of  material  things  is  a  mental 
thingf.  We  are  incapable  of  discnssing  the  existence  of  an  independent  material  world ; 
the  very  act  is  a  contradiction.*^  '*  Solidity,  extension  and  space — ^the  foundation  proper 
of  the  material  world — ^mean  certain  movements  and  energies  of  onr  own  body,  and 
exist  in  our  minds  in  the  shape  of  feelings  of  force  allied  with  yisible  and  tactile  and 
other  sensible  impressions.  The  sense  of  the  external  is  the  consciousness  of  particular 
enersries  and  activities  of  our  own.''  **  Belief  in  external  reality  is  the  anticipation  of 
a  c^ven  effect  to  a  given  antecedent,  and  the  effects  and  causes  are  our  own  various 
sensations  and  movements." 

* '  The  collective  *  I '  or  *  Self '  can  be  nothing  different  from  the  Feelings.  Actions  and 
Intelligrence  of  the  individual ;  unless,  indeed,  the  threefold  classification  of  the  mind 
be  incomplete.  But  so  long  as  human  conduct  can  be  accounted  for  by  assigning  certain 
sensibilities  to  pleasure  and  pain,  an  active  machinery,  and  an  Intelligence,  we  need 
not  assume  anything  else  to  make  up  the  '  I '  or  '  Self. '  When  'I*  walk  the  fields, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  certain  motive,  founded  in  my  feelings,  operating  upon  my  active 
organs ;  the  sequence  of  these  two  portions  of  self  gives  the  whole  fact." 

Belief  is  thus  analyzed :  *'  (1)  The  mental  state  termed  Belief,  while  involving  the 
intellect  and  feeUngs,  is  in  its  essential  import  related  to  activity  or  the  will."  ^*  (2)  The 
second  source  of  Belief  is  Intellectual  Association."  **  (8)  The  third  source  or  foun- 
dation of  Belief  is  the  Feelings." 

The  Will,  according  to  Bain,  is  a  collective  term  for  all  the  impulses  to  motion  or 
action.     It  is  absurd  to  ask  whether  such  a  power  is  free. 

**  The  peculiarity  of  the  moral  sentiment  or  conscience  is  identified  with  ovoi  educa- 
tion under  government  or  authority. ' '  Remorse  and  self -approbation  are  by  association 
transferred  from  the  experience  of  the  punishment  and  reward  which  accompany 
actions,  to  the  corresponding  dispositions  or  wishes  within.  The  reasons  given  are  : 
*'  1.  It  is  a  fact  that  human  beings  living  in  society  are  placed  under  discipline  accom- 
panied by  punishment.  3.  When  moral  training  is  omitted  or  greatiy  neglected,  there 
is  an  absence  of  security  for  virtuous  conduct.  3.  Whenever  an  action  is  associated 
with  disapprobation  and  punishment,  there  grows  up,  in  reference  to  it,  a  state  of 
mind  undistinguiahable  from  moral  sentiment." 

§  53.  Herbert  Spencer,  bom  1820,  began  life  as  an  easayiBt  and 
writer  for  journals,  but  of  late  has  given  himself  to  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  General  System  of  Philosophy.  He  first  published  Social 
Statics,  Lond.,  1850 ;  Am.  Edition  1865.  In  1855,  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology ;  Am.  edition,  enlarged  and  rewritten,  voL  L,  in  parts,  1869- 
70-71-72 ;  Vol.  II.,  1873 ;  Essays  Scientific  and  Speculative,  First 
Series  1857 ;  Second  Series,  1863 — ^published  in  America  with  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement,  as  Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress,  1864; 
Essays,  Moral,  Political  and  JSsthetic,  1865  ;  also  in  America,  1861, 
Education :  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical.  "  The  System  of  Phi- 
losophy," which  in  1860  he  announced  his  intention  to  complete,  in- 
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dades  the  following  subjects :  (1.)  First  Principles ;  (2.)  PrincipleBof 
Biology ;  (3.)  Principles  of  Psychology ;  (4.)  Principles  of  Spciolcgy ; 
(5.)  Principles  of  Morality.  The  works  published  in  the  prosecntioii 
of  this  plan  are :  I.  First  Principles  of  a  New  System  of  Philosophy, 
Lond.,  issued  in  parts,  1860-61-62,  and  New  York  1864 ;  2d  ed.,  re- 
written in  part,  1867 ;  New  York,  1872.  11.  Principles  of  Biology, 
2  vols.,  issued  in  parts ;  New  York,  Vol.  I.,  1866 ;  VoL  IL,  1867. 
in.  Principles  of  Psychology  (rewritten),  Vol.  I.,  New  York,  1872; 
Vol.  II.,  1873.  In.  1864  Spencer  published  The  aasaification  of 
the  Sciences,  in  which  he  explains  the  relations  of  his  system  to  that 
of  A.  Conate. 

The  starfcmg-point  and  the  characteristic  of  Spencer's  system  is  the  docfcmie  of 
erolution.    Though  accepting  the  associational  psychology,  he  has  not  limited  him- 
self to  its  principles,  bat  has  sought  to  apply  the  broader  law,  of  which  he  oonoeiTes 
association  to  be  but  a  special  example,  to  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  all  types 
of  being,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  of  the  activities  of  all,  as  well  as  of  the  relations 
necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  all  and  of  any.    Association  is  development,  bat  asBOCu- 
tion  is  not  the  whole  of  development ;  henoe  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
**  The  truth  which  Harvey*s  embryologicsJ  inquiries  first  dimly  indicated,  whidi  was 
more  clearly  indicated  by  Wolff  and  Goethe,  and  which  was  put  into  a  definite  shape 
by  Yon  Baer, — the  truth  that  all  organic  development  is  a  change  from  homogeneiij  to 
heterogeneity, — ^this  it  is  from  which  very  many  of  the  conclusions  which  I  now  hold 
have  indirectly  resulted.''    This  law  of  evolution,  although  assumed  as  universal,  is  iiot| 
however,  self-evident.     It  is  accepted  as  a  principle  only  because  it  receives  saofa 
ample  and  varied  verification  from  experience.     Moreover,  the  belief  in  it  is  itself  a 
product  of  the  law  itself,  as  are  all  the  other  necessary  axioms  of  science,  iaciad- 
ing  the  belief  in  time  and  space.      *  These  all  have  arisen  from  the  organised  and  con- 
solidated experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals  who  bequeathed  their  slowly- 
developed  nervous  organizations,  till  they  practically  became  forms  of  thought  a^H 
parently   independent  of  experience.'      The  question  whether  they  are  more  than 
subjective  forms  of  thought — whether  they  have  objective  reality— is  answered  tiius: 
They  exist  as  states  of  consoiousaess  perpetually  recurring  or  constantly  persistent, 
and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  reality.     Sometimes  other  language  is  used,  vis.,  that 
of  common  life ;  ue,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  products  of  area  danse. 

As  to  what  matter  and  mind  are,  he  replies  sometimes  that  we  can  know  it,  becanae 
a  beuig  is  required  to  manifest  phenomena,  sometimes  because  persistenoe  In  oon* 
sciousness  supposes  correspondence  in  permanent  forces,  sometimes  becamse  the  two 
conceptions  are  the  same,  sometimes  that  matter  and  mind  are  simply  bundles  or 
series  of  phenomena,  and  nothing  besides.  Sometimes  he  reasons  as  though  causality 
were  a  direct  and  self -evident  relation,  and  sometimes  as  though  this  relation  were 
nothing  more  than  an  order  of  sensations,  and  our  belief  in  it  were  the  growth  of  in- 
separable associations. 

The  persistence  of  force  is  assumed  to  be  a  universal  and  neceasary  axiom,  but  it  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  persistence  of  phenomenal  force,  of  which  the  quantum 
is  assumed  to  be  necessarily  the  same,  and  to  tho  unknown  and  unknowable  being  or 
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force  which  is  behind  all  phenomena.  That  there  is  each  a  bein^  or  something  is  evi- 
denti  from  the  result  of  the  generalizations  which  are  neoesBary  to  science.  Science 
aixd.  religion,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  are  at  one  in  that  they  both  assume  a  one-~a  eattse 
— a  permanent,  aU-pervading  force.  But  revealed  religion  or  scientific  theology  is  im- 
possible,  because,  under  the  law  of  evolution  and  development,  there  must  be  endless 
cliazige'  and  variation  in  the  conceptions  of  men  concerning  t-^i>  entily  which  their 
UTiformuiaUd  consciousness  requires  them  to  believe,  but  which  the  formulating  oon- 
eoionsness  of  each  generation  must  formulate  differently. 

By  the  same  rule,  it  would  seem  that  philosophy  itself,  or  a  formulated  consciousness 
of  the  nature  of  this  force,  in  terms  of  its  necessaiy  relations  to  the  phenomenal,  is 
equally  impossible,  inasmuch  as  metaphysics,  i.  0. ,  first  principles  of  a  system  of  philosophy 

and — *'  *  the  consciousness  of  a  universal  causal  agency  which  cannot  be  conceived  ^' are 

the  g^radnal  but  certain  growth  of  the  assimulated  groups  of  different  oonorete  and  in- 
diridaal  causal  agencies.  As  these  groups  coalesce,  there  is  a  concomitant  loss  of  individ- 
ual distinctness.   As  soon  as  universality  is  reached,  all  distinctness  of  conception  van- 
ishes, and  we  know  a  universal,  unknowable,  and  unthinkable  cause.    Likewise,  **  when 
the  theological  idea  of  the  providential  action  of  our  being  is  developed  to  its  ultimate 
form  by  the  absorption  of  all  independent  seoondaiy  agencies,  it  becomes  the  oonoep- 
uon  of  being  immanent  in  all  phenomena;   and  the  reduction  to  this  state  implies  the 
fading  away  in  thought  of  all  those  anthropomorphic  attributes  by  which  the  aboriginal 
idea  was  dii^ingnished. "     ^  ^  The  consciousness  of  a  single  source,  which,  in  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  universal,  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  conceivable,  differs  in  nothing  but  name 
-   from  the  consciousness  of  one  being,  manifested  in  all  phenomena." 

'*  The  object  of  religious  sentiment  will  ever  continue  to  be — that  which  it 
has  ever  been— the  unknown  source  of  things^  while  the  forms  under  which 
men  are  conscious  of  the  unknown  source  of  things  may  fade  away,  the  «u^ 
stance  of  the  consciousness  is  permanent.  Beginning  with  causal  agents,  conideived 
as  imperfectly  known ;  progressing  to  causal  agents  conceived  as  less  knovm-Imd  less 
knowable;  and  coming  at  last  to  a  universal  causal  agent  posited  as  not  to  be 
known  at  all ;  the  religious  sentiment  must  ever  continue  to  occupy  itself  with  this 
universal  causal  agent.  Having  in  the  course  of  evolution  come  to  have  for  its  object 
of  contemplation  the  Infinite  Unknowable,  the  religious  sentiment  can  never  again 
(unless  by  retrogression)  take  a  finite  knowable,  like  Humanity,  for  its  object  of  con- 
templation.'* 

I  Ethical  troths  and  sentiments  are  thus  accounted  for :  '  The  experiences  of  utility, 
organized  and  consolidated  throi^h  all  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been 
producing  corresponding  nervous  modifications,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and 
aocamulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition — certain  emotions 
responding  to  right  and  wrong  conduct  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual 
exx>eriences  of  utility."  * 


*  The  syBtem  of  Spencer  Is  still  under  criticism,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  been  fully  expounded  by  its 
author.  Possibly  it  has  not  yet  been  completely  developed.  Should  Spencer  continue  to  derote  to  philosophy 
his  active  energleB  for  many  yean,  it  is  not  inoonoeiTable  that  new  associations  may  take  possession  of  tliat 
phyriological  oiganixatlon  which  he  is  accostomed  to  call  himself,  and  perhaps  bo  evolved  into  another 
qrstem  of  first- principles  which  may  displaoe  these  which  ho  has  taught  hitherta 

^  I.  I  i.  -i  .V  U  V 
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CHAPTER  IX. — ^Inflttence  of  the  Later  German  PhiL06ofht. 
Recent  Works  and  "Writers  of  all  Schools. 

§  54.  The  writings  of  Eant  were  iirst  introdaced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  people  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tie 
Latin  translation  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  had  been  accessible 
from  the  first.  Li  1796  Dr.  F.  A.  Nitszch  prepared  and  published  a 
General  and  Introductoiy  View  of  Professor  Kant's  Principles  con- 
cerning Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Learned.  In  1798  Dr.  A.  F.  M.  Willich  published  Ele- 
ments of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  furnished  an 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  in  the  second  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  1803.  Thomas  Wirgman— esteemed  a  lunatic  by  some — 
wrote  several  elaborate  articles  on  the  Kantian  Philosophy  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Londinensis,  and  published  the  following  works :  Science 
of  Philosophy,  Essay  on  Man,  Principles  of  the  Kantesian  or  Trans- 
cendental Philosophy,  1824 ;  Divarication  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Doctrine,  The  Word  of  God,  and  History,  The  Word  of  Man.  Dngald 
Stewart  bestows  a  few  occasional  criticisms  on  Kant's  philosophy  in  his 
Dissertation,  Parts  1  and  2, 1815  and  1821. 

In  1836  J.  W.  Semple,  Advocate,  published  in  Edinburgh  a  trans- 
lation of  The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  with  an  Introduction,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  j  and  in  1838,  Religion  within 
the  Bounds  of  Pure  Reason. 

In  1844  F.  Haywood,  Esq.,  published  Analysis  of  Kant's  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason,  etc.,  etc.  • 

Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  has  published  (incomplete  as  yet)  Kant's  Criti- 
cal Philosophy  for  English  Readers.    Lond.,  1871-2-3. 

The  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  1772-1834,  exerted  a  very  effi- 
cient influence  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to 
the  modern  German  speculations  and  their  authors.  In  1798  he  went 
to  Germany  to  reside,  where  he  studied  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  In 
1817  he  published  Biographia  Literaria,  in  which  are  some  fragmen- 
tary attempts  to  exhibit  some  phases  of  the  philosophy  taught  by 
Schelling.  In  1825  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  text  and 
notes  of  which  he  uttered  many  earnest  protests  against  the  current 
philosophy  in  England,  and  insisted  on  the  distinction  between  the 
Reason  and  the  Understanding,  more,  however,  in  the  sense  ot  Jacobi 
than  of  Kant.    In  nearly  all  his  prose  writings  he  took  an  attitude  of 
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contemptnoufl  hostility  towards  the  philosophical  writers  of  his  time,  and 
aroused  a  belief  in  and  a  longing  for  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
founder  and  more  elevated  views  of  the  great  German  masters  of  specu- 
lation, as  well  as  directed  the  attention  backward  to  the  English  writers 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James.    The  slowly  awakening,  but 
intensely  glowing,  interest  in  all  branches  of  German  literature,  which 
was  fostered  by  translations  from  German  literature,  and  criticisms  on 
the  same  by  Walter  Scott  and  others — pre-eminently  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Thomas  De  Quincey — ^the  residence  in  Germany, 
for  study,  of  an  increasing  number  of  English  youth,  and  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  English  people  to  the  conviction  that  in  many  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  science  and  literature  they  were 
outstripped  by  the  Germans — prepared  the  minds  of  many  to  listen 
with  attention  and  respect  to  the  teachings  of  German  philosophers. 
As  a  consequence,  many  of  the  works  of  Kant  and  Fichte  have  been 
translated  into  English  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Eflglish  philosophers  have  become  familiar  with  the  works  of  all 
those  Germans  who  have  attracted  general  attention.     Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  greatly  influenced  by  Kant  and  Jacobi.    Dean  Mansel 
was  in  many  points  a  literal  follower  of  Kant.    Even  the  Associational 
school  has  been  forced  to  look  over  the  limits  within  which  it  would 
be  inclined  to  content  itself,  and  to  recognize  the  prof ounder  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  by  the  Germans,  and  the  wider  range  of 
thought  into  which  they  have  entered.    The  influence  of  Coleridge 
and  the  Kantian  writers  is  discernible  very  frequently  in  the  selection 
and  treatment  of  topics  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
J.  D.  Morell,  originally  an  intuitionalist  of  the  Scottish  or  Kantian 
school,  has  adopted  in  part  the  profounder  and  more  metaphysical 
Associationahsm  of  the  German  J.  F.  Herbart,  which  have  been  ex- 
pounded in  "  An  Introduction  to  Mental  Philoaqphy  on  the  Induc- 
tive Method^    Lond.,  1862. 

The  Eclectic  philosophy  of  the  late  Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples 
has  also  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  English  speculation.  The 
Scottish  school  had  originally  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
new  direction  which  French  speculation  had  begun  to  take  in  the  lec- 
tures of  Eoyer  Collard,  who  was  an  admirer  and  pupil  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  Maine  de  Biran,  though  more  independent  in  his  specula- 
tions, had  contributed  an  additional  impulse  to  tlie  emancipation  from 
the  traditions  of  Condillac,  which  was  initiated  by  Collard.    Monsieur 
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P.  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  was  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dngdd 
Stewart,  and  followed  him  very  closely  in  his  philosophy.  Theodore 
Joufifroy  subsequently  translated  all  the  works  of  Eeid.  The  critical 
lectures  of  Cousin  upon  Locke  had  extorted  admiration  from  Hamilton, 
while  his  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  had,  in  part,  provoked  Hamil- 
ton's first  critical  essay.  The  influence  of  Cousin  lent  its  aid  to  that  of 
the  new  German  philosophy  in  arousing  the  attention  of  separate 
thinkers  in  Great  Britain  to  look  beyond  their  traditionary  authori- 
ties, and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  own  speculations. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  combined  influences,  many,  if  not  the 
most,  of  the  present  English  writers  show  the  influence  of  the  conti- 
nental philosophy.  The  treatises,  essays,  and  critical  articles  published 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  discuss  with  more  or  less  ability  the 
distinctive  principles  of  all  the  leading  writers.  Among  the  writas 
who  have  attracted  more  or  less  public  attention  since  the  new  move- 
ment began,  the  following  deserve  notice : 

# 

§  55.  ThoxnaB  Ohalmeis,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1780-1847 ;  Un.  of  St  Andrews.  Paator  at  Kil- 
many,  at  Glafigow  in  1824 ;  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  1828 ;  Prof,  of 
Theology  at  Edinburgh,  resigned  in  1843 ;  elected  Prof,  of  Theology  in  New  Ck>Ilege. 
Published,  in  PhUosophy,  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  The 
Christian  Eyidenoes,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  animated  with  the  genuine  philosophiciBl  spirit,  and  infused  into  hia 
theological  teachings  the  spirit  of  independent  scientific  freedom  and  thorougimess^ 
Butler  and  Leibnitz  were  his  favorite  authors.  Of  Butler  he  says,  **  I  have  derived 
greater  aid  from  the  views  of  Bp.  Butler  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  besides  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  extant  authorship. " — ^Pref .  to  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Chalmers  was 
by  no  means  vigorous  or  coherent  in  his  Philosophy  or  his  Theology,  but  his  eloqaenoe 
and  boldness  contributed  greatly  to  that  interest  in  philosophical  inquiries  which  was 
rekindled  and  promoted  in  Scotland  by  Hamilton,  Fender,  and  Kant* 

Isaac  Taylor,  1787-1865^  published  many  articles  of  a  critical  character  in  the  Ed»- 
tie  Review^  also  the  following  among  many  works,  chieflj  in  the  department  of  the 
philosophical  history  of  religion  :  Elements  of  Thought,  Lond.,  1823 ;  many  editions ; 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  Lond.,  1886 ;  Essay  Litroductory  to  Edwards  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will— On  the  Application  of  Abstract  Beasoning  to  Christian  Docttinia, 
The  World  of  Mind,  N.  T.,  1858.    Logic  in  Theology,  etc.,  Lond.,  1859. 

Isaac  Taylor  was  animated  by  a  genmne  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  essay  on  Ed* 
wards  discussed  with  great  ability  the  reach  and  limits  of  Philosophy  as  applied  to 
Christian  Theology. 

Richard  Whately,  D.D. ,  1787-1863.  Student  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU.,  Oxford,  Ptol 
of  PoL  Eoon. ;  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Published  Elements  of  Logic,  1826,  numerous  edi* 
tions ;  which  did  more  than  any  book  of  its  day  to  revive  and  make  practical  the  study 
of  logic  in  the  universities  and  elsewhere.  (Cf .  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures  on 
Logic,  P.;  also  Ed,  Rev,^  No.  57.)  Easy  Lessons  in  Beasoning,  1843 ;  many  editiooK. 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Morals,  1860 ;  do.  on  Mmd,  1859 ;  Bacon's  Essays,  with  Anxio- 
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tatioxu,  1856 ;  many  editions ;  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  with  Annotations,  1859 ;  with 
numerous  other  works.  Whately  rendered  the  most  important  service  to  free  thought 
in  his  generation,  and  contributed  largely  in  ways  direct  and  indirect  to  the  promotion 
of  speculative  activity. 

Benn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.D.  Entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1810;  afterwards  Fel- 
low and  Tutor;  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  H&U,  1833 ;  White's  Prof,  of  Mor.  Phil.,  1834 ; 
Begins  Prof,  of  Div.,  1836 ;  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1847.  He  r^hlished  The  Schohistic 
Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology,  Oxford,  183").  Philosophical  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  1827 ;  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  also,  articles  on  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  also,  on  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

The  lectures  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  attracted  imiversal  attention,  and  occa- 
sioned a  heated  controvert  and  the  publication  of  many  pamphlets. 

William  Whewell,  1795-1866.  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  1816 ;  Fellow,  Tutor, 
Professor,  eta  ;  Master  of  Trinity  from  1841  till  his  death.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
mathematician  and  physicist.  His  contributions  to  ethics  and  philosophy  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Four  Sermons  on  the  Foundations  of  Morals,  1837 ;  Am.  ed.,  1839.  History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences,  eta,  1837,  3  vols. ;  Am.  ed.,  1858,  0  voU.  In  German,  trans- 
lated by  Littrow,  1839-42.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  etc.,  1840.  Bo- 
published,  3d  ed.,  1858,  with  large  additions,  in  4  parts,  viz.  :  (1.)  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas.  (3.)  Novum  Organum  Benovatum.  (3.)  On  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery.  (4.) 
Indications  of  the  Creator ;  the  last  imblished  separately,  1846.  Elements  of  Morality, 
including  Polity,  1845 ;  N.  Y.,  1845.  Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality.  Lond.,  1346. 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England.  Lond.,  1852 ;  new  ed.  with 
14  additional  lectures,  1862.  The  Platonic  Dialc^n^es  for  English  Beaders.  8  vols. 
.  Lend.,  1859-60-61.  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  adopts 
the  conceptions  and  terminology  of  the  Kantian  school,  and  seeks  to  apply  them  with 
rigor  to  physical  philosophy.  He  has  met  with  a  sharp  critic  in  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell. 
Whewell*8  Treatise  is  frequently  referred  to  and  criticised  in  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic. 

Joseph  Henry  Green,  MD.,  F.B.S.,  D.C.L.,  1791-1863,  was  the  warm  friend  as  well 
as  ardent  admirer  and  literary  executor  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge.  After  his  death  was 
published :  Spiritual  Philosophy ;  founded  on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.    Lond.  and  Camb.,  1865. 

This  work  contains  the  fullest  and  best  authorized  exposition  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  phi- 
losophical and  theological  views,  in  addition  to  the  fragments  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Coleridge's  own  writings.  Mr.  Green  published  in  his  lifetime :  Vital  Dynamics, 
Lond.,  1840;  and  Mental  Dynamics,  Lond.,  1847.     These  works  remind  us  of 

Dr.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  b.  1812,  the  philosophical  expounder  of  Swedenborg's 
System.  Outlines  of  a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite  and  Final  Cause  of 
Creation.     1847.    The  Human  Body  and  its  Connection  with  Man.     1851. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Intuitional  Morals,  in  two  parts.  Lond.,  1855;  Boston, 
P.  i,  1859.  A  work  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  ethics.  Darwinism 
in  Morals,  eta     Lond.,  1872. 

Francis  W.  Newman,  b.  1805  :  Worcester  Col.,  Oxford,  1826.  The  Soul,  Her 
Sorrows  and  Aspirations,  etc.,  etc.  1849.  Phases  of  Faith,  etc.  1850.  Theism, 
Doctrinal  and  Practical  1858.  In  these  and  other  writings,  the  author  shows 
the  influence  of  the  TTAnfian  philosophy  on  his  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  possibility 
and  need  of  a  revelation. 

William  Thomson,  D.D.,  b.  1*819.    Scholar,  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Provost  of  Queen's 
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College,  Oxford ;  Bp.  of  Glouoester  and  Bristol,  1861 ;  Archbp.  of  York,  1862.  A 
Disciple  of  Hamilton.  An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought.  A  Treatise  of 
Pore  and  Applied  Logic.    Lond. ,  1843.    Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry.     1869. 

AngoBtns  de  Morgan,  1806,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  IJniTerBity  College,  London 
University.    Formal  Logic,  n.  e.  1853,  a  work  of  great  acateness. 

Heivy  Oalderwood,  b.  1830.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinbozgh.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Loifinite ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Sir  'Wmiam 
Hamilton.  Edin.,  1854 ;  second  edition  greatly  enlarged  under  the  title,  Philosophy 
of  the  Lifinite.  A  Treatise  on  Man^s  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being,  in  answer 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  ManseL  1861.  Handbook  of  Moral  Philooopi^. 
1873. 

Alexander  C.  Eraser.  Professor  of  Logio  and  Met.  in  UniT.  of  Edinburgh.  Esaajs 
in  Philosophy.  1856.  Bational  Philosophy  in  History  and  System.  1858L  Life  and 
Works  of  Bp.  George  Berkeley,  4  vols.  1872.  Professor  Fraser  is  strongly  Berkeleian 
in  his  philosophical  flympathies. 

John  Cairns,  D.D.  Artide  on  E[ant  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  8th  edition.  EzaminaticHi 
of  Professor  Ferrier's  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.  1856.  The  Scottish  Philoaophy 
Vindicated.    1856,  eta,  etc. 

James  McCosh,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast ; 
President  College  of  New  Jersey,  1869.  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Goyemment, 
Physical  and  Moral,  ed.  1850 ;  laical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  with 
George  Dickie,  1856.  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductiyely  Investigated,  1860 ;  new 
and  revised  edition,  1866.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy,  beings  a 
Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  1866.  The  Supernatural  in  Belation  to  the  Natnzal, 
1862.     The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought ;  a  Text-book  of  Formal  Logic,  1870. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  the  avowed  and  able  critic  of  Hamilton  and  Kant  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  other.  He  claims  also  to  have  introdaoed 
some  ixQportant  additions  into  Formal  Logio. 

James  Martineau,  Professor  in  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  has  contributed  to  vari- 
ous reviews  and  periodicals  many  brilliant  and  able  papers  against  the  Positive  and 
Associational  school.  These  have  been  published  in  America  in  two  volumes,  und^ 
the  title  of  Essays  Philosophical  and  Theological,  Boston,  1866,  '68 ;  the  two  volumes 
publiahed  comprising  chiefly  those  that  are  philosophicaL 

Thomas  K  Webb.  The  IntellectualiBm  of  Locke.  Dublin  :  W.  McGee  &  Co.,  1857. 
A  very  able  and  ingenious  defence  of  Locke  against  the  charge  of  empiricism. 

James  Hutchinson  Stirling  is  the  ardent  devotee  and  confident  expounder  of  the 
Hegelian  Philosophy  to  the  English  mind.  He  has  publiahed  The  Secret  of  Hegel : 
being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter ;  London,  1865,  2 
vols.  Su:  William  Hamilton,  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  1865.  A  Handbook 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Albert  Schwegler,  translated  and  annotated,  1867, 
2d  ed.  As  Begards  Protoplasm,  in  Belation  to  Professor  Huxley's  Essay  on  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life,  Edinb. ,  1869 ;  new  and  improved  edition,  Lond. ,  1872.  Materialism  in  Be- 
lation to  the  Study  of  Medicine.    Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  1872. 

John  Grote,  B.D.,  Prof.  Mor.  Phil.,  Un.  of  Camb.,  1855,  d.  1866.  Exploratio  Phi- 
loBophica:  Bough  Notes  on  Modem  Intellectual  Science,  Part  L,  CamK,  1865,  contains 
critical  discussions  on  special  subjects,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Prof.  Ferrier,  Sir  in^Iiam 
Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Dr.  W.  Whewell.  An  Examination  of  the  Util- 
itarian Philosophy,  edited  by  Joseph  B.  Mayer,  Camb.,  1870.  The  writings  of  Pro- 
fessor Grote  are  singularly  comprehensive,  candid,  and  ^ruth-loving. 
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J.  p.  Mahaffy .  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers,  voL  i. ,  p.  1.   A  Critical     ^  ^  >  /   * 
Commentary  on  Kant's  .^thetic,  vol. !.,  p.  3.    The  Deduction  and  Schematism  of  the  ^  ' 

Categ^ozies,  vol.  iiL    Kant's  Prolegomena  to  any  Future  Metaphysic,  Lond.,  1871-2. 

William  Graham.    Idealism :  An  Essay,  Metaphysical  and  Critical,  Lend.,  1872. 

John  Young,  LL.D.,  published  The  Christ  of  History,  London,  1855;  New  York, 
1856.  Evil  and  Good;  The  Mystery.  Loud.  1856,  2d  Am.  ed.,  New  York,  1858. 
The  ProTince  of  Reason,  a  Criticism  of  H.  L.  Mansel  and  Bampton  Lecture  *^0n  the 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,''  Lond.,  1860.  The  Creator  and  the  Creation ;  How  Re- 
lated.    Loud.,  1870. 

Mr.  Toung  discusses  with  great  ability  those  philosophical  questions  which  have  an 
immediate  and  fundamental  relation  to  theology. 

Oeorie^  Ramsay.  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Human  Happiness  and  Human 
Duty,  1843.  Classification  of  the  Sdenoes,  1847.  Analysis  and  Theoiy  of  the  Emo- 
tions, 1848.  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy,  1853.  In  part  second  is  contained 
a  Particular  Inquiiy  into  the  Nature  and  Value  of  the  Syllogism.  Principles  of 
PsycholQgy,  1857.    Instinct  and  Reason,  1862.    Ingenious  and  Independent. 

Sir  B.  C.  Brodie.  Psychological  Inquiries,  eta  Part  I.,  2d  edition,  Lond.,  1855. 
Part  II.,  Lond.,  1862. 

Sir  Henry  Holland.    Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.    2d  edition,  Lond.,  1858. 

The  works  of  both  these  writers  are  valuable  contributions  from  the  Physiological 
Btandx>oint. 

Hughes  Eraser  Halle.  Exact  Philosophy,  Parts  First  and  Second.  London,  1848. 
A  fearless  critic  on  some  English  disciples  of  Comte. 

A.  S.  Farrar.  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  Reference  to  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion.    London,  1863. 

Samnel  Bailey,  b.  1787.  Review  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  1841.  Theory  of 
Reasoning,  1852.  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  First  Series,  1855, 
Second  Series,  1858. 

Robert  Anchor  Thompson.  Christian  Theism.  1st  Burnett  Prize  Essay.  Lond., 
1855  ;  New  York,  1855. 

John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  b.  1823.  Theism.  2d  Burnett  Prize  Essay.  Lond.«  1855 ;  New 
York,  1855. 

Both  these  treatises  discuss  many  philosophical  questions. 

P.  E.  Dove.  The  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith,  being  a  Dissertation  on  Scepticism, 
Pantheism,  eta    Edin.,  1856. 

Prof.  Baden  Powell.     The  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature.    2d  edition,  Lond.,  1857. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant.   The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.   Lond.,  1857-8. 

G.  Boole.    An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  eta    Lond.,  1854. 

Alexander  Smith.    Philosophy  of  Morals.    2  vola,  1841. 

Samuel  Spalding.    Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals.    Lond.,  1843. 

B.  H.  Smart.  Outlines  of  Sematology,  1844  Sequel  to  Somatology,  1844.  Way 
out  of  Metaphysics,  1844.  Beginnings  of  a  New  School  of  Metaphysics.  Lond., 
1853.     Essay  on  Thought  and  Language.    Lond.,  1855. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  1805-1872.  Formerly  Professor  of  Eng.  Lit  and  Mod. 
Hist,  in  King's  College ;  Prof.  Mor.  Phil.,  Un.  Camb.,  1866.  Published  History  of 
Philosophy  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  Systems  of  Philosophy  Anterior  to  the 
Time  of  Christ,  1850.  2.  Philosophy  of  the  First  Six  Centuries,  1853.  8.  Mediseval 
Philosophy  from  the  Sixth  to  Twelfth  Century.  4.  Philosophy  of  the  Present  Day. 
Rewritten  and  published  as  a  whole  under  the  title  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy, 
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8  ▼<)]&,  1871.  What  ia  Bevelation?  etc.,  aLetter  to  Dr.  H.  L.  Uanad.  The  Canacaenot. 
Lectazes  on  Gasnistzy,  delivered  in  the  UniverBlty  of  Cambridge,  1868.  Social  Mosal- 
itj.    Twent7-one  Lectores  deliyered  in  the  Umversil^  of  Cambridge,  1869. 

William  Smith,  1871.  Biaooorse  on  the  Ethics  of  the  School  of  Palej,  1^. 
Thomdale ;  or,  The  Conflict  of  Opinions,  1857.  Gravenhnrst ;  or,  Thonghts  cm  Good 
and  Evil,  1863.  These  worics  are  eminently  thoughtful  in  sentiment  and  beautiful  for 
illustration  and  diction. 

W.  Adam.    An  Inquiiy  into  the  Theozy  of  History,  Chance,  Lav,  Will,  witih  ^ledal 
reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.    Lond.,  Allen,  1863. 
•    El  v.  Neale.     The  Analogy  of  Thought  and  Nature  Investigated.    Lend.,  Williao^ 
1863. 

D.  Rowland.    Laws  of  Nature  the  Foundation  of  Morals.    Lond.,  Murray,  186i. 

G.  H.  Lewes.  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.  4  yoLgl,  1847.  1  voL  rewritten 
1857,  enUzged.  The  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Comte.  2  vola.,  Bro. 
Azistole:   A  Chapter  fhnn  the  Histozy  of  Science.    London,  Smith,  1864. 

G.  Thomaa.     The  Confirmation  of  the  Matezial  by  the  Spiritual.    Lond.,  Tglli*^  1864. 

B.  Lowndes.  An  Intioductian  to  the  Philosophy  of  Pzimaxy  Beliefs.  Lond.,  Williama, 
1865. 

T.  Hughes.  The  Ideal  Theozy  of  Berkeley  and  the  Real  World.  Free  Thoughts  on 
Berkeley,  Idealism,  and  Metaphysics.    Lond.,  Hamilton,  1865. 

D.  Masson.    Recent  British  Philosophy :  A  Review,  with  Criticisma     1865. 

P.  P.  Alexander.  Mill  and  Carlyle.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill's  Doc- 
trine of  CausaUon  in  Relation  to  Moral  Freedom,  eta,  etc.     Lond.,  Kimmo,  1864. 

T.  Collyns  Symon.  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  the  Exteznal  World ;  or,  Univezsal 
ImmateriaUsm.  Lond.,  1863.  For  cziticisms  and  replies  on  this  volume  see  Fichte 
and  mzici's  Zeitschrift,  eta,  Bd.  55  and  56 ;  Phil.  Monats-H.  Hefte.  Bd.  5  and  6. 
Hamilton  versus  Mill :  A  Thorough  Discussion  of  each  chapter  in  J.  S.  WJTb  Ex- 
amination of  Hamilton's  Logic  and  Philosophy,  b^^inning  with  the  Logia  Three  Parts. 
Lond.,  Simpkins,  1866  and  1868. 

H.  Travis.  Moral  Freedom  reconciled  with  Causation,  by  the  Analysis  of  the  Prooees 
of  Self-determination.     Lond.,  Longmans,  1865. 

F.  Wilson.    The  Philosophy  of  Classification,  eta,  eta     Lend.,  Pitman,  1866. 

W.  A  Butler.  Lectures  on  the  Histozy  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  2  vols.,  Lond.,  Mao- 
millan,  1866. 

S.  S.  Laurie.  The  Philosophy  of  Ethics.  An  Analytical  Essay.  Lond. ,  Hamilton, 
1866.  Notes  Expositozy  and  Czitical  on  ^rtain  British  Theories  of  Morals.  Load, 
and  EdiiL,  Edmonston,  1868. 

W.  Milroy.    The  Conscience.    Lend.,  Gardner,  1866. 

J.  YeniL    The  Logic  of  Chance,  etc.,  etc.    Lond.,  Macmillan,  1866. 

John  Hunt.    Essay  on  Pantheism.    Lend.,  1867. 

Aigyll,  The  Duke  of.    The  Reign  of  Law.    Lend.,  Strahan,  1867. 

M.  P.  W.  Bolton.  The  Scoto-Oxonian  Theozy,  with  Replies  t^  Objectors.  Londoa, 
Chapman,  1867.  New  edition,  1869.  Inquisitio  Philosophica,  being  an  ETaniination 
of  the  Principles  of  Kant  and  Hamilton.    Lond.,  Chapman,  1869. 

J.  G.  Smith.  Faith  and  Philosophy.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Tendencies  of  the  Daj. 
Lond.,  Longmans,  1866. 

W.  Fleming.  A  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,  with  Quotations  and  Refezenoes,  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Lond. ,  Murray.  1867.  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  Mental  and  MoraL 
Lond.,  1856.    Republished,  enlarged,  etc.,  by  C.  P.  Krauth.    PhiL,  1860. 
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O.  Cray.  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affectionfl.  8d  ed.  Lond.,  Longmans,  1867. 
A  Mf^T^TiAl  of  Anthropology;  or,  Science  of  Han,  based  on  Modem  Research.  Lond., 
Lion^paians,  1871. 

O.  St.  Wake.  Chapteis  on  Man,  embracing  (inter  alia)  the  Outlines  of  a  Science  of 
Comparative  Psychology,  eta    Lond.,  Triibner,  1868. 

J.  G-.  Macvicar.  A  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy,  Part  L  Part  IL,  Matter  and  Molecular 
Morpliology,  the  Elemental  Synthesia    Lond.,  Williams,  1868. 

G.  F.  Winslow.  Force  and  Nature,  Attraction  and  Bepulsion,  etc.,  eta  Lond.,  Mac- 
mlUan,  1869. 

T.  Ijaycock.  Mind  and  Brain ;  or,  the  Correlations  of  Ckmsciousness  and  Oiganization. 
Second  ed.,  1869. 

J.  Saig.  The  Science  of  Truth.  Lond.  Symbolism  of  Mind  and  Matter.  Lond., 
Blackwood,  1869. 

^  J.  J.  Muzphy.  Habits  and  Intelligence  in  their  Connexion  with  the  Laws  of  Matter 
and  Force.  2  vols..  Lend.,  Macmillan,  1869.  The  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith.  London, 
Macmillan,  1872. 

S.  S.  Hennel.    Comparative  Metaphysics,  etc.    Lond.,  Trubner,  1870. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky.    History  of  the  Bise  and  Lifluence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.   2  vols.,  Lond.,  1865.    History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne.    2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1869. 

R.  WillisL    Benedict  de  Spinoza :  his  Ethics,  Life,  Letters,  and  Influence  on  Modem 
Religions  Thought.     Lond.,  Triibner,  1870. 

T.  Doubleday.    Matter  for  Materialists,  eta    Lond.,  Longmans,  1870. 
G.  Grote.    Plato's  Doctrine  on  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth,  and  Aristotle's  Comment 
upon  that  Doctrine.    Lend.,  1860.    Plato  and  other  Companions  of  Socrates.    8  vols., 
2d  ed.,  Lond.,  Murray,  1870.    Aristotle,  edited  by  A.  Bates  and  G.  C.  Boberteon.    2 
vola,  ibid.,  1872. 

S.  A.  Hodgson.  Time  and  Space.  Lond.,  1865.  The  Theory  of  Practice ;  an  Ethi- 
cal Enquiry.     2  vols.,  Lond.,  Longmans,  1870. 

C.  O.  G.  Napier.    The  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  Man.    Lond.,  Hotten,  1870. 
T.  S.  Barrett    Examination  of  the  ^  j^hM  Argument.    Lond.,  Provost,  1872.    Phi- 
losophy of  Science.      Ibid.,  1872.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Causation.     Ibid., 
1871. 

A.  E.  Finch.  On  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  including  a  Parallel  between  Lord  Bacon 
and  Comte,  as  Inductive  Philosophers.    Longfmans,  1872. 

J.  Lorimer.  The  Institutes  of  Law :  An  Inquiiy  as  to  the  Principles  of  Jurispru- 
dence as  determined  by  Nature.    Edin.,  Clark,  1872. 

W.  H.  S.  Monck.    Space  and  Vision.    Lond.,  1872. 

H.  Haudsley.    Body  and  Mind,  etc.    Lond.,  Maomillan,  1871. 

T.  H.  Huxley.  Origin  of  Species.  N.  Y.,  1863.  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  N.  Y., 
1863.  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews.  N.  Y.,  1871.  More  Criticisms  on  Dar- 
win, eta,  etc.    N.  Y.,  1872. 

J.  TyndalL    Fragments  of  Science.     N.  Y.,  1871. 

B.  Jowett.  Plato^s  Dialogues.  Translated  into  English,  with  Analyses.  4  vols., 
Lond.,  1871. 

Charles  Darwin.  The  Origin  of  Species,  1859.  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection 
in  Relation  to  Sex.    Murray,  1871. 

J.  Rowland.  An  Essay  intended  to  Interpret  and  Develop  Unsolved  Ethical  Ques- 
tions in  Kant's  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics.    Lond.,  Longmans,  1871* 
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J.  S.  Bladde.  Four  Phases  of  Morals ;  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Gbxistiaiiity,  and  Utilitari- 
imism.     Lond.,  Edznonston,  1871. 

E.  B.  Tylor.  Early  History  of  Mankind.  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1870.  Primitiye  Caltue. 
Besearches  into  the  Deyelopment  of  Mythology,  Philosophy,  Beligion,  Ait,  and  Cul- 
tore.     2  Tols.,  Lond.,  Murray,  1871. 

L.  Beale.  The  Mystery  of  Life,  etc.  Lond.,  Churchill,  1871.  Life  Theories  and 
Religious  Thought.     Ibid.,  1871. 

W.  Markley.  Elements  of  Law,  considered  with  Reference  to  Principles  of  General 
Jurisprudence.    Lond.,  Macmillan,  1871. 

C.  Morel.    Authority  and  Gonscienoe.    Lond.,  Longmans,  1871. 

J.  H.  Newman.  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent.  Sd.  ed.,  Lend.,  Buzsb, 
Gates  &  Co.,  1870. 

J.  AUanson  Pioton.    The  Mystery  of  Matter  and  other  Essays.    Lond.,  1873. 


OnAPTEK  X. — Philosophy  in  America. 

§  56.  Philosophy  in  America,  as  in  England,  has  been  prosecnted 
chiefly  as  an  applied  science,  and  in  its  special  relations  to  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Theology.  It  shonld  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
spirit  which  formed  American  culture  and  civilization  was  from  the 
flrst  more  or  less  free  from  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  traditions,  and 
that  this  spirit  would  naturally  manifest  itself  in  every  form  of  inde- 
pendent philosophical  investigation.  Not  a  few  of  the  influential  minds 
among  the  early  planters  of  the  American  colonies  were  men  of  decided 
speculative  tastes,  who  were  familiar  with  the  abstract  philosophy  of 
their  times,  and  wwe  prepared  to  apply  it  with  boldness  to  every 
description  of  human  faiths  and  institutions.  As  the  country  became 
more  cultivated  its  studious  men  became  more  and  more  conscious 
of  this  vocation.  The  circumstances  which  led  some  of  the  colonies  to 
assert  political  independence  also  compelled  the  leaders  of  opinion  to 
fall  back  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  and  ethical 
science  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  The  ecclesiastical  and  religions 
associatipns  of  the  majority  of  the  people  were  originally  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  philosophical  theology.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  religious  zeal  has  been  associated  with  a  pronounced 
taste  for  metaphysical  speculation,  and  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
stimulated  and  fostered  such  a  taste.  The  logical  habit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  following  data  to  their  inevitable  conclusions  has  insensibly 
led  the  thinkers  and  scholars  di  America  to  cherish  a  taste  for  pure 
science,  and  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  truth,  and  the 
duty  of  acknowledging  its  authority  as  supreme.    As  a  necessary  re- 
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suit,  Bpeculative  stadies  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  namber 
of  the  educated  men  of  the  country,  and  have  lent  a  special  fascina- 
tion to  some  of  its  most  eminent  winters  and  to  special  departments 
of  its  literature.  While  America  cannot  boast  of  many  writers  of 
pre-eminent  philosophical  ability  or  achievements,  it  can  show  a 
record  of  honorable  interest  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  of  its  scholars 
in  speculative  studies,  both  pure  and  applied.  While  in  all  these 
studies  America,  as  was  natural,  has  followed  the  lead  of  England, 
her  mother  country,  she  has  sympathized  most  warmly  with  the  chang- 
ing aspects  of  philosophy  at  home,  and  has  in  some  cases  outrun  the 
scholars  of  England  in  a  readiness  to  follow  the  processes  and  to  appro- 
priate the  results  of  speculation  on  the  Continent. 

Jonathan  Edwakds. 

§  57.  Jonathan  Edwards  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  gi^atest,  name 
in  American  philosophy.  1703-1758.  Born  in  Windsor,  Conn. ;  A.B., 
Yale  College,  1720 ;  Tutor,  1724 ;  Pastor,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1726  ; 
also  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1753 ;  President,  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1757. 

Edwards  was  distinguished  for  the  early  development  of  his  meta- 
physical tastes  and  ability,  and  for  the  freedom,  even  to  audacity,  with 
which  he  attempted  to  adjust  the  Calvinist  theology  to  the  principles 
and  conclusions  of  a  reasoned  philosophy.  As  a  consequence  he  not 
only  established  a  new  and  independent  school  of  Calvinistic  theology, 
which  has  been  known  as  the  New  England  or  the  Edwardian 
Theology,  but  contributed  very  largely  to  the  development  of  specu- 
lative tastes,  and  of  confidence  in  speculative  inquiries  among  the 
scholars  of  America.  The  influence  of  this  school  has  not  been  in- 
considerable upon  theology  and  philosophy  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
name  of  Edwards  has  been  familiarly  known  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  his  Treatise  on  the  Will.  Dugald  Stewart  says  of  Edwards : 
"  There  is  one  metaphysician  of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who, 
in  logical  acuteness  and  subtility,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant 
bred  in  the  universities  of  Europe."  *{Di88.<,  part  ii.,  sec.  7.)  The  im- 
pulse and  direction  to  the  speculations  of  Edwards  were  furnished 
by  Locke.  He  mastered  Locke's  Essay  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
studying  it  with  a  keener  delight  than  "  a  miser  feels  when  gathering 
up  handful^  of  silver  and  gold."    But  ho  was  not  exclusively  a  student 
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of  Locke,  as  might  be  inferred  from  bis  secluded  Bituation  and  limited 
opportmiiticB.  He  was  a  zealous  reader  of  most  of  the  writers  accessible 
in  the  English  language,  and  was  familiar  with  the  course  of  specula- 
tion in  the  mother  country,  reading  the  writers  of  all  schools  with  equal 
ardor^  and  never  abandoning  the  confident  belief  that  whatever  is  true 
in  theology  could  be  shown  to  be  both  true  and  reasonable  in  philo- 
sophy. Edwards  was  at  once«a  scholastic  and  a  mystic ;  a  scholastic 
in  the  subtlety  of  his  analysis  and  the  sustained  vigor  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  a  mystic  in  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  his  emotive  teor 
derness  and  the  idealistic  elevation  of  his  imaginative  creations, 
which  at  times  almost  transfigured  his  Christian  faith  into  the  beatific 
vision. 

ft 

%  58.  The  philosopliioal  epecnlations  of  Edwards  may  be  foand  in  the  following  of 
his  worka  :  (1.)  Notes  On  the  Mind,  and  On  Natural  Science,  in  the  Appendix  to  S.  E. 
Dvnght's  Life  of  Edwards.   Yd.  1  of  Dwight's  edition  of  Edwards'  worica.   These  Notes 
are  simply  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  the  topics  treated 
and  the  speculative   ability  with  which  they  are   discussed.      The   oonduaions  of 
Berkeley  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Spinoza,  were  more  than  hazarded  under 
the  pressure  of  logical  necessity.     (2.)  Treatise  on  the  BeUgious  Affections.      Boston, 
1746.     (3.)  A  Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modem  Notion  of  that  Freedom  of 
Will  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and 
Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame.    Boston,  1854.     (4.)  The  Great  Christian  Dboferine  d 
Original  Sin  Defended ;  Evidences  of  its  Truth  Produced,  and  Arguments  to  the  oontraiy 
Answered,  etc.,  etc.    Boston,  1758.    (5.)  Dissertation  concerning  the  Nature  of  True 
Virtue.  Boston,  1788.  Also,  Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the 
World.     (6. )  Charity  and  its  Fruits.   New  York,  1852,  edited  by  Try  on  Edwards,  D.D. 
The  principal  editions  of  the  complete  works  are :  Worcester,  Mass.,  1809,  Dr.  S.  Austin, 
8  vols. ;  liond.,  1817,  8  vols.,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Wilh'ams ;  and  vols,  ix.,  x.,  Edin.,  1847 ; 
Lond.,  1834,  by  Edward  Hickman.  2  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  New  York,  1830;  by  S.  E.  Dwight^ 
10  vols.,  voL  i.,  contaimng  memoir,  etc. ;  New  York,  1844;  4  vols..  New  Yodc,  1855, 
Worcester  edition  reprinted. 

§  59.  The  Treatise  on  the  Will  is  the  work  on  which  Edwards*  reputation  chiefly  restsi 
The  design  of  the  author  in  writing  it  was  conceived  as  early  as  1748,  and  is  avowed 
iu  a  letter  to  Rev.  John  Erskine,  Life,  pp.  250-1,  and  more  fully  explained  in  another 
letter  to  the  same,  pp.  49G-9,  **  endeavoring  also  to  bring  the  late  great  objections  and 
outcries  against  Oalvinistic  divinity  from  these  topics  [the  misconceptions  of  the 
freedom  of  the  wUl]  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  reasoning  and  particulaily  that  great 
objection  ....  viz. :  that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God^s  moral  govenmient  tie 
contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. ''  It  was  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  phfloeophi' 
cal  assumptions  made  by  leading  Arminian  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Whit- 
by, John  Taylor,  and  Fr.  Tumbull  ^oral  Philosophy),  and  the  philosophical  con- 
cessions  of  such  Calvinists  as  Isaac  Watts  and  Philip  Doddridge,  that  the  will  is  self- 
determined.  Against  this  position  Edwards  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  is  unphilosophical,  self -contradictory,  and  absurd,  and  that  the  essence 
of  virtue  and  vice,  as  they  exist  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and  are  manifested  ii) 
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the  acts  of  the  'mH,  lies  not  in  their  cause  but  in  theii  nature,  ^  The  great  strength 
of  Edwards'  argument  has  been  sapposed  to  lie  in  the  demonstration  that  the  ooncep- 
tion  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will  is  self-contradictoiy  an4  absurd.  This 
arg'uxnent  is  drawn  out  at  great  length,  and  made  as  nearlj  exhaustive  as  possible. 
.F^ee  action  is  voluntary  action,  spontaneity  is  the  only  condition  of  liberty,  by  whom- 
soever the  liberty  or  spontaneity  is  caiued.  Freedom,  as  involving  self-determination, 
would  involve  contingency  and  the  absence  of  certainty.  This  would  exclude  fore- 
knowledge in  God  and  evezy  description  of  Providence.  Edwards  distinguished,  in  fact, 
between  what  was  afterwards  sharply  and  familiarly  known  by  his  followers  as  natu- 
ral and  moral  inability,  insisting  upon  this  most  positively  as  early  as  1747.  See  letter 
to  Mr.  Gillespie,  Memoir,  p.  233.  The  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  wiU  was  supposed 
by  the  necessitarians  of  the  school  of  Antony  Collins  and  of  Henry  Home — Lord 
Kainxes,  to  teach  the  same  principles  of  philosophical  necessity  as  they  had  accepted. 
Against  this  construction  of  his  views,  and  particularly  against  the  private  doctrine  of 
Lord  Kaimes,  that  God  had  deceived  mankind  by  an  invincible  instinct  or  feeling 
which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  they  are  free,  Edwards  protested,  in  a  '*  Letter  to  '^, 

a  Gentleman  in  Scotland,'*  which  was  subsequently  appended  to  the  Treatise  on  the 
Will.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  he  insists  that  the  possession  of  the  sinful  disposi- 
tion by  which  men  are  unable  to  obey  the*commands  of  God  is  itself  their  worst  and 
most  inexcusable  sin.  The  doctrines  of  Edwards,  in  relation  to  the  will,  were  received 
by  a  IsagQ  number  of  followers,  although  they  underwent  various  modifications. 
John  Smalley,  Berlin,  Conn.,  1734-1820,  in  two  Sermons,  1760,  on  Natural  and 
Moral  Inability,  made  the  contrast  between  these  two  conceptions  more  emphatic. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son,  1745-1801,  distinguished  between  natural  and  moral 
certainty,  the  one  admitting  the  opposition  of  the  will,  and  the  other,  implying  and 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  will. 

Dr.  Stephen  West,  1730-1819,  in  an  Essay  on  Moral  Agency,  1772,  taught  that 
volition  is  in  eveiy  instance  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  God's  immediate  agency. 
Dr.  Nathaoael  Emmons,  1745-1840,  resolved  ^*  the  sinful  disposition,  or  heart,''  into  a 
series  of  voluntary  exercises,  of  which  God  is  the  direct  and  efficient  author.  '*  God's 
acting  on  their  hearts,  and  producing  all  their  free,  voluntary,  moral  exercises  is  so 
far  from  preventing  them  from  being  moral  agents  that  it  necessarily  makes  them 
moral  agents.'*  Asa  Burton,  D.D.,  1752-1836,  contended,  Essays,  1824,  in  opposition 
to  Emmons,  for  a  permanent,  spiritual  taste. 

Edwards'  treatise  did  not  escape  criticism  from  his  own  countrymen.  Dr.  James 
Dana,  D.D.,  173&-1812,  pastor  in  Wallingford  and  Kew  Haven,  Conn.,  published  anony- 
mously, Boston,  1770,  An  Examination  of  Edwards'  Inquiry,  and  a  2d  edition  of  the 
same  treatise  in  New  Haven,  1773.  Dr.  Samuel  West,  pastor  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
1730-1807,  published  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  part  1,  1703 ;  part  2,  1795. 
To  these  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son,  published  a  reply  in  his  Essays  on  Liberty 
and  Neoessily.  The  treatise  of  Edwards  has  also  been  subject  to  much  adverse 
criticism  from  professedly  anti-Calvim'st  divines  and  metaphysicians.  Prominent 
among  these  critics  are :  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will, 
1846,  of.  Theodicy,  etc.,  D.  D.  Whedon',  D.D.,  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  a  Basis  of 
.Human  Besponsibility,  and  a  Divine  Government  Elucidated  and  Maintained  in  its 
Issue  with  the  Necessitarian  Theories  of  Hobbes,  Edwards,  the  Princeton  Essayists,  and 
other  leading  Advocates.  New  York '.  Carlton  &  Porter,  1864 ;  Rowland  G.  Hazard, 
Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing ;  or,  Every'  Being  that  Wills  a  Creative  First  Cause. 
New  Tork :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1864.    Also,  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom 
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Wining,  addressed  to  ^hn  Stuart  Mill,  with  an  Api>endix,  eta     Boston :  X^ee  & 
Shepard.    1869. 

Edwards'  treatise  has  also  been  sabjeoted  to  criticism  Ysy  some  writers  who  liATe 
professed  to  adhere  to  the  Calyinistio  system.     Conspicaoos  among  these  is  Henry  P. 
Tappan,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Mor.  and  InteL  PhiL,  Un.  of  New  York,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
[Jniyersiiy  of  Michigan.     He  published :  Review  of  Edwards'  Inqntij  into  the  Free- 
dom of  the  WilL     New  York,  1839 ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Determined  bj  an  Ap- 
peal to  Consciousness,  1840 ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Applied  to  Moral  Agen<7  and 
Besponsibilitj,  1841.    Jeremiah  Day,  D.D.,  1773-1867,  published  An  Inquizy  respect- 
ing the  Self -determining  Power  of  the  Will  or,  Contingent  Volition.     New  Hayen : 
Herrick  <&  Noyes.    1838.    2d  edition.     Day  &  Fitch,  1847 ;  Examination  of  Edwazds 
on  the  Will.    1841.     The  doctrine  of  the  will  and  Edwards'  views  were  abnndantlj 
discussed  and  criticised  in  the  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,    New  Hayen,  1839-1839. 
Also,  in  counter-papers  in  the  Princet(m  Thsoloffical  Review;  reprinted  as  Prinoetoa 
Theological  E^ys.     New  York,  1846-1847.  Cf .     Nathanael  W.  Taylor,  1786-185a 
Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God.    2  vols.,  New  York,  1858. 

Henry  Carleton  published,  in  the  spirit  of  CoUins,  Liberty  and  Necessity,  eta,  etc. 
PhUadelphia:  Parry  <&  McMillan.     1857. 

§  60.  The  Ethical  views  of  Edwards  are  given  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,  a  posthumous  work,  1788 ;  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections, 
1746;    Sermons  on  Charity  and  its  Fruits,  1852.      In  composing  f&e  first  he  had 
Hutcheson  and  Hume  before  him.    While  he  accepts  the  definition  of  Hutcheson, 
etc.,  that  virtue  subjectively  viewed  is  Love  or  Benevolence,  he  qualifies  it  objectively 
by  insisting  that  it  should  be  fixed  on  Universal  Being,  or  being  in  general,  as  its  object 
He  distinguishes  between  the  love  of  Benetdtence  and  the  love  of  Complacence^  making 
the  first  to  be  generic  and  necessarily  virtuous,  and  the  second  specific,  limited,  and 
relative.    He  provides  that  true  virtue  should  be  necessarily  religious,  inasmuch  as  no 
virtue  can  be  genuine  which  does  not  embrace  XJniverBal  Being  and  proportion  its 
selection  and  its  energies  to  the  quantity  of  Being  in  its  object.    He  provides  also  for 
the  inference  that  God  not  only  might,  but  should,  love  himself  better  than  all  created 
beings,  inasmuch  as  He  is  infinite,  and  they  are  finite  in  the  quantity  of  being.    He 
distinguishes  between  two  senses  of  self-love,  viz.,  the  first,  which  is  the  same  as  lov- 
ing anything  that  is  grateful  or  pleasing,  and  which  supposes  natural  inclinations  of  a 
disinterested  and  a  private  character,  becanse  "  the  being  of  inclinations  and  appetites 
is  prior  to  any  pleasure  in  gratifying  these  appetites ;  *'  and  the  second,  which  is  '*  love 
to  one^s  self,  with  respect  to  his  private  interest.'*      This  distinction  he  illustrates 
at  great  length,  and  in  every  conceivable  aspect. 

As  in  love  we  make  the  object  one  with  ourselves,  virtuous  love  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  or  fitness  of  whatever  promotes  the  good  of  all, 
and  inasmuch  as  in  selfishne^  we  separate  ourselves  from  the  umverse  of  being, 
there  is  a  sense  of  its  unfitness ;  giving  the  moral  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert. 
This  moral  sense  does  not  merely  arise  from  the  subjective  constitution  of  the  soul, 
which  would  make  it  capable  of  change,  as  was  objected  against  Hutcheson^s  Moral 
Sense,  but  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  what  excites  its  affections.  It  is  not  whoDy  a 
Sentiment,  but  is  founded  in  Reason.  The  instinctive  or  natural  and  Gfpecial  affec- 
tions are  not  necessarily  virtuous,  unless  they  spring  from  the  unselfish  love  of  Being 
in  General,  ».0.,  unless  they  are  elevated  to,  and  hallowed  by  the  love  of  God.  The 
moral  or  spiritual  sense  of  that  which  is  excellent  does  not  imply  virtuous  affectioDa 
or  spiritual  benevolence.    Indeed,  it  may  coexist  with  the  absence  of  these  affectiosi 
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*  The  approbation  of  the  oonscience  should  be  distingalBhed  from  the  approba- 
tion of  the  inclination,  the  heart  or  the  disposition.'  What  these  last  are,  Edwaids 
ttnarwers  at  great  length  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Beligious — ^.&,  the  truly  virtuous — ^Affec- 
tions. First  of  all,  such  affections  are  wrought  in  the  mind  bj  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
resr^t  of  which  is  a  new  perception  or  sensation  of  the  mind,  differing  in  nature  and 
kind,  from  any  previously  possessed.  This  is  not  a  new  faculty,  but  a  new  principle 
wliiclx  is  *  that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature,  cither  old  or  new,  for  any  particular 
znanner  or  kind  of  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.*  '  So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is 
not  a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
eonl  for  a  new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  understanding.  So  that  new, 
holy  disposition  of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  will,  but 
a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind  of  exerdse  of  the  same 
faculty  of  will.'  '  The  Spirit  of  Gk)d  only  acts  in  some  way  upon  natural  principles, 
but  £^ves  no  new  spiritual  principle.^ 

The  three  treatises  just  characterized  were  all  dictated  by  the  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  Edwards  to  find  a  philosophical  definition  which  should  express  the  ethical 
character  of  Christian  virtue  or  holiness.  They  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence, 
both  practical  and  speculative,  among  the  followers  of  Edwards.  They  have  trained 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pronounced  specula- 
tive tastes  and  habits,  by  the  force  of  their  religious  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  built 
up  a  sohool  of  earnest  metaphysicians  among  men  not  otherwise  educated,  within  and 
vnthout  the  Christian  Church. 

Some  of  the  principles  enumerated  above  were  still  further  developed  and  applied 
by  the  followers  of  Edwards,  either  to  their  legitimate  consequences  or  to  one-sided 
extremes.  The  doctrine  of  disinterested  benevolence,  as  iuterpreted  by  Samuel 
Hopkinsi  1721-1803,  Pastor  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  again 
at  Newport,  was  carried  to  the  extreme,  that  a  truly  benevolent  being  must  be  willing 
to  i)eri8h  to  advance  the  glory  of  God.  The  doctrine  that  spiritual  excellence  does 
not  consist  in  a  new  natural  faculty,  but  ui  some  foundation  for  a  special  exercise  of  a 
faculty  already  existing,  was  modified  by  Nathanael  Emmons,  who  taught  that  spiritual 
excellence  pertains  only  to  the  exercises  of  a  spiritual  faculty,  and  that  the  heart  or  dis- 
position is  only  a  certainty  provided  by  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  it 
creates  these  exercises.  The  extreme  of  Emmons  called  forth  the  counter-doctrine 
of  Asa  Burton,  1752-1836,  Pastor,  Thetford,  Yt,  who  held  that  a  taste  or  spiritual 
sense  was  the  foundation  required  by  Edwards  for  theexerdses  of  the  soul.  The  as- 
sertion that  '*  the  foundation"  is  not  a  new  faculty  was  sharpened  by  Smalley  into 
the  distinction  already  referred  to  between  Natural  and  Moral  Inability,  aooording  to 
which  man  in  his  fallen  state  has  all  the  natural  faculties  which  qualify  him  to  obey 
the  will  of  Qod ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  lacks  the  disposition  to  do  this,  he  is  morally 
unable  to  be  holy. 

Edwards  taught  that  a  right  disposition  or  regenerate  heart  is  essential  to  the  moral 
excellence  of  evezy  action.  All  actions  which  do  not  proceed  from  such  a  disposition 
are  essentially  defective.  The  commands  to  repent  and  believe  cannot  be  truly  obeyed 
while  this  heart  or  dispositiou  remains  unchanged.  Every  man  is  naturally  able,  but 
morally  unable,  to  obey  these  commands ;  therefore,  aU  actions  of  his  which  do  not  in- 
volve a  new  disposition  must  be  sinful,  and  he  cannot  be  required  to  perform  them. 
From  these  premises  Robert  Sandeman,  1718-1771,  derived  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
acts  of  natural  or  unregenerate  men  must  be  sinful  and  offensive  to  God,  and  that  all 
exhortations  to  repentance  or  faith,  or  any  acts  of  the  kind,  should  be  withheld.    In 
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opposition  to  Sandeman,  Di.  Hopkins  contended  that,  as  the  inability  of  men  is  simplj 
moral  and  not  natozal,  they  should  be  exhorted  to  exerdse  true  holiness,  that  is,  to 
have  the  new  disposition ;  bnt  as  they  are  morally  unable  to  attain  this  of  thexn- 
selTSS,  they  should  be  exhorted  to  attend  on  the  means  of  grace.  This  was  a  promi* 
nent  feature  of  the  so-called  Hopkinsian  diYinity  or  the  form  of  Calvinism  named 
Hopkinsianisn^ 

In  the  treatise  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended,  eta,  eta,  1758, 
Edwards  contends  that  the  oneness  or  identity  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  with  their 
progenitor  is  simply  a  oneness  established  by  the  divine  constitution.  His  azgument  on 
this  subject  is  more  remarkable  for  its  phUosophical  ingenuity  and  pertinadly  than 
for  its  convincing  power. 

He  contends  at  great  length,  on  philosophical  grounds,  that  identity  or  unity  is  mani- 
fold in  its  import,  but  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  the  result  of  the  divine  constitution. 
The  conclusion  which  he  reaches  is  as  follows :  **  From  what  has  been  observed  it  may 
appear  there  is  no  sure  ground  to  conclude  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impossibld 
thing  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostasy,  so  aa 
that  this,  in  reality  and  propriety,  shall  become  Vieir  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  union 
between  the  root  and  branches  of  the  world  of  mankind  (truly  and  properly  avaiHnj^ 
to  such  consequence)  established  by  the  Author  of  the  whole  system  of  the  universe ; 
to  whose  establishment  is  owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union  in  any  part  of  that 
system ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity  to  that 
first  apostasy ;  and  therefore  the  sin  of  the  aposta^  is  not  theirs;  merely  because  God 
imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is  tfndy  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  imputes 
it  to  them." 

The  Fall  of  our  first  Parents,  and  the  continuance  of  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  race 
were  not  occasioned  by  the  creation  or  infusion  of  any  positive  evil  or  sinful  quality, 
but  by  the  withdrawment  of  the  higher  spiritual  or  supernatural  impulses  or  influ- 
ences which  left  exclusive  sway  to  the  lower  principles  or  impulsea 

Moreover,  by  a  law  of  natural  descent,  the  posterity  of  Adam  inherit  from  their  pro- 
genitor the  nature  which  he  possessed  after  his  original  transgression.  This  nature  con- 
sisted of  that  habitual  disposition  to  sin,  which  resulted  from  the  withdrawment  of  the 
higher  spiritual  influences.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  but  the 
habitual  disposition  to  sin  is  transmitted  to  them.  They  are  not  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  his  sin,  but  on  account  of  their  own  personal  sin.  The  sovereign  constitution 
by  which  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  constituted  one  with  himself  does  not  compel  them 
to  sin  actually,  although  it  makes  it  certain  they  will  sin  through  the  withdrawment 
of  the  superior  spiritual  influences  which  would  have  prevented  their  sinning,  had  these 
influences  been  operative  and  present. 

The  existence  of  moral  evil,  in  consistency  with  the  divine  perfections,  is  explained 
by  the  principles  enounced  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Will,  viz. :  that  the  Divine  Being  is 
not  the  author  of  sin,  but  only  disfposes  things  in  such  a  manner  that  sin  will  certainly 
ensue.  If  this  certainty  is  not  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  then  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  liberty  that  God  should  be  the  cause  of  this  certainty,  and  in  that  sense 
be  the  author  of  sin. 

In  the  treatise  on  €k)d*s  Last  End  in  Creation,  a  posthumous  work,  published  in 
connection  with  the  essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Edwards  contends  that  there  is  no 
incompatibility  between  the  happiness  of  created  beings  and  the  declarative  gloiy  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  these  two  ends  coincide  in  one.  The  creation,  as  happy  and  holy, 
as  it  is  the  object  of  the  benevolent  love  of  the  Creator,  cannot  but  declare  his  glory. 
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The  Disciples  ov  Edwards. 

§  61.  We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  followers  of  Edwards.  Among  the 
most  conspicuons  of  these,  for  logical  and  philosophical  power,  was  his  son  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.,  1745-1801.  Cf.  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.,  late  President 
of  Union  College,  etc.,  by  Tiyon  Edwards.  Two  volnmes.  Andoyer,  1842.  He 
adopted  most  of  the  philosophical  principles  of  his  father,  except  that  in  his  Disserta- 
tion already  referred  to  on  the  Liberly  of  the  Will,  in  reply  to  Dr.  West,  he  laid  tag 
greater  stress  than  his  father  had  done  on  mere  certainty,  and  less  on  the  grounds  of 
itw  His  sermons  on  the  Atonement,  1785,  are  an  elaborate  treatise  on  general  and 
special  justice  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  which  principles  similar  to  those  of 
of  Grotins,  in  his  treatise  De  Satitfactioney  are  carefully  defined  and  applied.  The 
Younger  Edwards,  as  he  is  called,  is  best  known  by  the  development  of  what  is  called 
the  New  England  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  has  been  carefully  wrought  out  as 
a  philosophical  i^stem  by  the  writers  whose  sermons  and  treatises  have  been  republish- 
ed by: — 

Edwajxls  A.  Park,  in  the  volume.  The  Atonement ,  DisoouzBes  and  Treatises,  by 
Edwards,  Smalley,  Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Buige,  and  Weeks.    Boston,  1859. 

Gf .  Horace  BushnelL  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  etc.  New  York,  1866.  Reviewed, 
New  Englander  and  Am.  TheoL  Bev.  and  Princeton  Bev,  for  1866. 

The  other  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Edwardian  school  of  Philosophy  and  Philo- 
sophical Theology  are  Joseph  Bellamy,  Stephen  West,  John  Smalley,  Samuel  HopkinB, 
Nathanael  Emmons,  and  Timothy  Dwight. 

Joseph  Bellamy  was  a  contemporary  of  Edwards,  pastor  in  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  1719- 
1790.  He  published  True  Religion  Delineated,  1750,  and  other  works.  Cf .  Collected 
Works,  2  vols.  Boston,  1850.  Stephen  West,  1736-1819.  John  Smalley,  1734>1820. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  1721-1803.  Collected  Works,  Boston,  1853.  Nathanael  Enunons, 
1745-1840.  Cf.  Collected  Works  with  Memoirs,  etc.  6  vols.  1843.  Timothy  Dwight, 
1753-1817;  A.B.,  Yale  CoU.,  1769;  Tutor,  1771-1777;  iPastor  at  Greenfield,  Ct., 
1783-1795;  Pros.,  1795-1817.  Theology  Explained  and  Defended,  5  vols.,  and  4  vols. 
8vo,  6  V.  24mo,  and  1  imp.  8vo,  1818-19,  '23,  '33,  '34,  '37,  '38,  '40,  '46. 

Dr.  Dwight  was,  in  the  main,  a  disciple  of  Edwards.  He  referred  to  him  as  an  authority 
which  was  decisive  and  final  upon  most  questions  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  dis- 
sented from  many  of  the  conclusions  which  were  adopted  by  some  of  his  disciples,  and 
mediated  between  the  extremes  which  opposing  schools  among  them  had  reached.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  leading  English  and  Soottish  philosophers,  and  dis- 
cussed their  opinions  in  a  popular  style.  Being  a  man  of  decided  literaiy  tastes  and 
culture  he  studiously  avoided  scholastic  and  theological  nomenclature,  and  in  this  way 
kept  himself  free  from  many  frivolous  and  shadowy  distinctions  of  thought.  He  was 
also  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  rational  and  ethical  English  divines  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  was  influenced,  to  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  state- 
ment with  which  he  became  familiar  in  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  George  CampbelL  The 
philosophical  and  ethical  elements  which  held  so  large  a  place  in  the  theological  system 
of  Edwards  were  made  more  prominent  in  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Dwight.  As  a  writer  and 
thinker  he  was,  however,  far  more  distinguished  for  deamess  and  method  in  presenting 
the  thoughts  of  others  than  for  any  special  subtlety  of  analysis  or  profoundness  of 
principles  of  his  own.  The  text-books  which  he  employed  in  instruction  were  Mark 
Duncan's  Logic,  Lockers  Essay,  and  Paley's  Mor.  and  Pol.  Philosophy. 

The  £dwardian  metaphysics,  which  were  popularized;  if  not  ameliorated,  by  Dr. 
39 
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Dwight,  have  been  still  farther  modified  by  several  of  his  pupils  and  other  writeza, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  Hoses  Stuart,  Lyman  Beecher,  Nathanael  W.  Tkyki^ 
Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Charles  G.  Finney,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Edwazds  A.  Paik. 

These  writers  have  deviated  more  or  less  pronouncedly  from  the  doctrines  of 
Edwards  in  respect  to  the  Will,  the  Nature  of  Holiness  and  of  Sin,  the  Nature  and 
Authority  of  the  Moral  Government  of  €k)d,  and  the  Atonement  and  Work  of  Christ, 
introducing  more  laigely  modem  psychological  and  ethical  elements,  and  ooof orming 
the  method  and  nomenclature  of  theological  discussions  more  completely  to  the 
requirements  of  philosophy  and  the  results  of  the  new  school  of  grammatical  and  his- 
tonoal  exegesis. 

Philosophy  Subsbqusnt  to  EowABDa 

§  62.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  disdples  were  not  the  only  philosophical  thinksfs 
of  the  18th  century,  even  in  New  England.  The  Platonizing  Berkeley  left  his  impress 
on  here  and  there  a  speculative  mind  in  tolerant  and  hopeful  Bhode  Island,  and 
through  one  ardent  admirer  occasioned  the  production  of  an  independent  treatise,  whkh 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin  printed,  in  Philadelphia,  J^ia- 
menta  Phihaophiea^  containing  chiefly  NoeUca^  or  things  relating  to  the  Mind  or  Under- 
standing ;  and  Mhka,  relating  to  the  Moral  Behavior.  Lend. ,  1753.  The  work  is  anony- 
mous, but  the  author  was  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,  First  President  of  the  College  in  New 
York,  now  known  as  Columbia  College.  Dr.  Johnson,  1696-1772,  had  been  a  tutor  in 
Tale  College,  and  was  an  Episcopal  missionazy  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  till  1754.  (See 
Life  by  Chandler,  1805,  Lend.,  1824.  Also  newly  written  by  Dr.  K  E.  Beardsley,  not 
yet  published.)  During  Bishop  Berkeley's  residence  at  Newport,  Johnson  made  htt 
acquaintance  and  adopted  the  pzindples  of  his  philosophy.  The  JSlemerUa  Phihsopkiea 
was  printed  two  years  before  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WIBl.  The  woik  is 
written  with  great  deamess  and  elevation  of  si^le,  and  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Malebranche  and  John  Noiiis,  except  that  the  distinctions  are  more  predse  and  tbe 
terminology  is  more  exact  than  with  these  writers.  It  is  positively  theistic,  but  with 
no  especial  theological  bias,  except  toward  what  was  known  as  the  Hutcfainsonian 
theory.  ^ 

In  1765,  Thomas  Clapp,  D.D.,  1703-1767,  President  of  Yale  College,  published  a 
brief  essay  on  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Virtue  and  Obligation.  •  It  was  designed  as  a 
text-book,  but  displays  no  special  philosophical  ability,  and  no  originality  of  oonoep- 
tion  or  style.  In  respect  of  reach  and  subtilty  of  thought  it  falls  immeasDiably 
below  Edwards. 

§  63.  The  war  for  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  vas  unfavorable  to 
culture  of  every  description,  and  was  especially  unfriendly  to  speculation  upon  any 
other  than  questions  of  political  and  economical  science.  The  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded this  war  could  not  be  other  than  philosophical  and  ethical,  for  the  American 
people  were  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  had  read  earnestly  the  best  philoeophical 
treatises  upon  the  nature  and  obligations  of  government.  Locke  on  Government  and 
Lord  Somers'  Tracts,  and  other  similar  treatises,  were  freely  circulated,  and  in  some 
cases  reprinted  in  cheap  editions.  Thomas  Paine's  '*  Common  Sense,'*  and  ^^The 
Crisis,"  were  serviceable  political  pamphlets  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  The 
"  Bights  of  Man,"  published  subsequently  to  the  war,  had  a  European  reputation.  After 
the  new  goverzmient  was  organized  the  attention  of  the  American  people  was  occupied 
with  the  principles  of  political  philosophy,  through  the  discussions  which  attended  tha 
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f  onnation  of  their  own  Federal  ConBtitation,  Each  aa  were  formshed  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
fain,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay  in  ttie  Fedtralitt;  and  also  bj  the  dSTelopment  of 
t>wo  oppofiiii^  partios,  that  of  WashiDgton  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
JeSerson  and  hia  aBsociatea  on  the  other  hand.  Tbe  last  had  a  positive  speculative 
character  and  waa  eminently  tbeoretioal  in  its  spirit.  Its  prindplea  were  those  of  the 
political  philOBopheiB  oF  the  French  Bavolntion. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  1706-1790,  deserves  to  be  named  alone,  as  in  many  resj^ota  a 
tjpical  Amerioan  of  that  period.  He  exemplified  the  fmgal  and  sag^ona  practical 
-wiadom  whioh  waa  ao  eminently  necessary  in  times  like  those  for  a  people  ^KO^xiHf 
educated,  bnt  chiefly  occnpied  in  the  rode  employmenta  required  in  a  new  oonnti?. 
Franklin  was  an  eminent  phydoiat,  but  for  apeenlatloa  proper,  either  in  ethicn,  poUtice, 
or  tbecdogy,  he  had  neither  taste  nor  eminent  capacity.  Bat  Franklin  did  mnch  to 
excite  and  direct  the  aotivitr  of  the  American  people  for  more  Uian  ouq  generation. 

The  Deistical  movement  excited  mnch  iutei«st  in  America  in  the  last  qnartet  of 
tlie  tSth  century,  and  atdmnlated  to  philosophical  discussion  and  inquiry.  The 
political  relations  of  the  freetiunkera  of  England  and  France  made  many  friends 
in  America  for  their  writdngs.  In  conaeqnenoe,  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith 
'were  forced  to  read  and  diacnaa  these  writings,  and  to  study  their  speculative  principles. 
The  awakening  of  a  literary  spirit,  not  far  from  the  b^:inning  of  the  present  oentuiy, 
olao  involved  an  awakening  of  philosophical  life.  The  writLngs  of  Hume  began  to 
be  familiArly  known  and  freely  discussed.  Locke's  Besay  on  the  Hnman  Understanding 
fvas  for  a  long  ttme  the  well-atodied  text-book  in  the  inatraotion  of  the  youth  at  the 
most  important  of  the  Amerioan  colleges.  The  almost  exclusively  theologioal  and  legal 
direction  which  the  edncational  and  professional  activity  of  the  country  had  taken 
now  iM^ran  to  be  shored  by  literature  and  physica.  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity 
took  tlie  lead  in  phyaice  and  mathematica,  and  was  for  a  while  foremost  in  literature. 
Timothy  Dwight  and  his  assoinates  gave  a  positiva  impulse  to  the  culture  of  letters.  A 
few  years  later  both  Harvard  6oUq^  and  .Boston  b^an  to  attain  that  pre-eminence  in 
classical  and  literary  onltore  which  tbey  have  ainee  maintained.  Last  of  all.  New. 
Tork  fumiahed  important  and  original  contributions  to  thought  and  letters.  The  new 
Boienoes  of  ohemistry  and  geology,  with  the  related  sciences,  began  to  be  known  and  - 
.  cultivated  everywhere  with  enthumastio  seal.  All  these  new  influenoes  inoreaaed  the 
epeoial  interest  in  speculative  studies  which  the  theologioal  and  political  tastes  of  the 
people,  conjoined  with  their  free  and  independent  spirit,  had  foatered  from  a  very 
early  period.  • 

The  oontribntiona  of  original  or  important  works  to  philosophy  have  been  few. 
America  has  followed  in  the  track  of  European  thinkera  with  prompt  and  odjve 
sympathy,  and  has  often  surpassed  Great  Britain  in  her  readiness  to  respond  to  any 
new  movement^  speculative  thought,  but  she  has  produced  few  works  of  independent 
originality.  But  in  no  country  are  new  principles  and  new  aystema  more  quickly 
comprehended,  more  widely  diffuaed,  and  more  boldly  applied 

The  Scottish  phitosophy  has  had  a  wide-spread  influence  in  this  oonntiy.  The  works 
of  field  were  not  so  generally  droulated  on  account  of  the  pre-oooupations  of  the 
American  War  for  Independence  and  the  organization  of  the  new  poliUoal  union, 
177O-1800,  but  when  the  attention  of  thinking  men  was  aroused  to  the  practical 
oonseqaences  of  the  theological  and  political  philosophy  of  En^and  and  Fnnoe, 
the  wotka  of  Beid  were  studied  for  a  better  system.  As  soon  as  Dugald  Stewart  ap- 
peared upon  the  arena,  his  lectures  were  reaorted  to  by  a  few  favored  American 
pupils,  and  his  works  were  reprinted  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  and  teme  of  them  be- 
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came  the  f ayorite  text-books  in  our  leading  colleges.  The  newly  modified  plolosqp^ 
of  Locke  began  to  affect  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  oonntzy,  and  to  excite  an  in- 
dependent spirit  of  reeeaich  and  criticism.  The  monthly  and  qnartezly  peiiodieala  U 
the  conntzy  began  to  swarm  with  critical  and  controYersial  articles  cm  abstziise 
speculative  topics.  The  earliest  independent  treatiBe  which  we  notioe  was  hj  Ber. 
Frederic  Beasley,  1777-1845,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  TJniveisiij  of 
Pennsylvania,  1813-1828,  and  Provost  of  the  same:  A  Search  of  Tniih  in  <^ 
Science  of  the  Human  ICnd.  Part  1.  Philadelphia,  1822,  8vo.  It  is  in  general  some- 
what antagonistic  to  the  claims  and  views  of  Beid  and  Stewart,  and  friendly  to  Loe^ 
and  not  without  interest  and  ability.    The  work  was  left  incomplete  by  the  author. 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  was  his  treatiae  on  the 
Active  Moral  Poweis  of  Man,  1828,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  thedo^^ical  aai 
ethical  controTersles  which  were  then  beginning  to  excite  general  attention.  The 
rhetorical  lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  were  many  times  reprinted,  and,  bulky  as 
they  were,  were  used  as  a  text-book  in  some  of  our  oollege&  An  abridged  edition  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Levi  Hedge,  1767-1843,  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Harvacd 
University,  1801-1827.*  The  treatise  on  Cause  and  Effect  excited  a  mors  active  in- 
terest in  America,  if  possible,  than  in  Great  Britain. 

About'this  time,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  an  active  theological  controvert  had 
broken  out  among  the  disciples  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  which  was  stimulated   by  a 
serious  defection  from  their  ranks  among  the  theologians  and  litterateurs  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    [See  Catastrophe  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Z.  Crocker,  183S.    A  Half 
Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  by  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  1859.    Pages  from  tbe 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  by  Bp.  George  Burgess,  D.D.I    The  philoaoph- 
leal  questions  involved  were  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  luitaie 
and  essential  principles  of  the  moral  government  of  God.    The  diHCUBsifm  of  these 
questions  made  necessary  a  thorougfi  and  fearless  examination  of  the  principles  of 
philosophy.     Foremost  among  the  leaders  in  this  controven^  was  Kathanael  W.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  1786-1858,  Ptof.  of  Theol.,  Tale  ColL,  1822-185a     His  lectures 
and  papers  were  characterized  by  boldness,  acumen,  and  logical  vigor.    While  Dr. 
Taylor,  as  did  all  his  disciples  and  all  who  sympathized  with  the  so-called  New  S<^um1 
Theology,  contended  that  he  was  a  Calvinist  in  the  substance  of  his  theologica]  creed, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  Theology  and  Calvinism  were  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provements in  their  philosophical  theories.    His  own  aim  was  to  introduce  a  larger 
infusion  of  ethical  elements  into  Christian  theology,  while  he  retained  every  one  of  its 
distinctive  truths.    His  own  system  might  be  philosophically  characterized  as  a  product 
of  Edwards,  Leibnitz,  and  Butler.     See   Quarterly  Christian  JSjpectator^  10  vols.,  New 
Haven,  1829-89.    Also,  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Gk)vemment  of  God,  2  vols.,  1859. 
(Reviewed  in  New  Englander,  1859,  by  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin;  in  Princeton  SedeWy  by 
Profc  L.  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  1859.  Answered  in  New  EnglandeTy  1860,  by  Prof.  N.  Porter.) 
See  also  Memorial  of  N.  W.  T. ,  1858.    Also,  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  of  tiie  Dirini^ 
School,  Yale  ColL,  1872.    Associated  with  him  were  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Qu.  CMaian 
Spectator,  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  Sin,  1826.    Inquiry  and  Reply,  1^8.     Chaunoey 
A.  Goodrich,  Editor  of  Qu,  Chris,  Spec,    President  Jeremiah  Day,  1773-1867,  wrote 
in  a  conciliatory  and  apologetic  spirit  defending  Edwards :  Examination  of  Edwards  on 
the  Will,  eto. ;  An  Inquiry  respecting  the  Self-determining  Power  of  the  Will,  eta,  1838. 


*  Frofeeaor  Hedge  wns  the  anthor  of  the  briefest  possible  treatiao  on  logic,  1818.  ProfesBor  Leri  Frtiibia» 
1784-1833,  was  Profcsisor  of  Moral  PhilOGophy  in  Harvard,  1810.  Some  of  his  lectute  and  criUoal  axticlai 
were  publlBhcd  1833,  after  his  death. 
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Ite-7.  Haniy  P.  Tappan,  D.D.,  Prof .  of  Intell.  utd  Manil  Phn.,  NewTork,  ISSSelectod 
Chancellor  of  the  Uuiverait;  ot  UJch.,  pablLahed  6,  Review  of  Edwards'  Inqoiiy  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  N.  Y. ,  1830 ;'  DoctrineH  of  the  Will  Determined  bj  au  Appeal 
to  Gonsctonsness,  1810  ;  The  Doatime  of  the  Will  applied  to  Moral  Agency  anxl  Bespou- 
■ibilitj,  1841,  all  of  which  were  sharply  antagoniatic  to  Edwards. 

Coincident  in  time  with  the  awakening  of  this  new  interest  in  philosophy  among  the 
theologiaiiB  of  the  Scottish  school  was  the  pablication  of  the  text-books  and  tieatiseB 
o(  Professor  Thomas  C.  TJpham,  D.D.,  1799-18C7.  Prof,  in  Bowdoin  CoU.  from  1634^ 
1867.  He  published  Elemente  of  Mental  Philooophy,  3  toIb.,  Portland,  1631,  which 
baa  passed  throngb  many  editions ;  abridged  in  1848.  In  1834  he  published  a  Philo- 
aophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will,  forming  the  third  Tolome  in  his  system. 
Also,  Oatlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action,  1840.  Also,  The  Absolate 
Religion  (pOBth.),  1873.  Prol  Upham  drew  from  Stewart  and  Brown,  t^ing  his  ter- 
minology from  Brown,  bat  was  on  many  poiuto  independent  and  original.  *  Bev.  Dr. 
Franda  Wayland,  Pees.  Brown  UniTaiBity,  1796-1805,  published,  in  1 835,- Elements  of 
Moral  Sdenoe,  whioh  has  passed  throngh  many  editions,  and  almost  entirely  disphiced 
the  text-book  by  Paley.  Dr.  W.  followed  the  tbeoriee  of  Beid  and  Price.  Also,  the 
IiiinitatioQB  of  Homan  Besponaibility,  1838;  also.  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philoec^y, 
1654  ;  also  many  other  well-known  wodca  on  Education,  Political  Economy,  and 
Theology.     See  Memoir,  by  his  sons,  3  vols.,  1867. 

At  this  fermenting  period  of  interest  in  speculatiTe  questions,  other  elements  were 
Introduced  which  did  not  ^imt"!"''  the  eidtemonL  The  writings  of  Coleridge  bad 
been  biUierto  slightly  known  in  our  literature,  and  bis  philosophical  speculations  had 
made  little  or  no  impresmon;  bia  Biogiaphia  Liteiaria  was  lepublisbed  in  1617,  bab 
apparently  aroused  no  response  except  of  wonder.  Bat  in  1830  the  philosophy  of  , 
Coleridge  created  on  extensiTe  ond  warm  excitement.  The  Aids  to  Baflection  was  re- 
pablished,  with  on  dabomte  introduction  by  the  scholarly  James  Marsh,  D.D.,  tlien 
President  of  the  UoireiMty  of  VL  Pres.  Marsh  was  till  then  known  only  as  a'  retired 
and  erudite  schoUr,  who  dissented  somewhat  from  the  current  Edwardian  tbeology. 
In  this  Introdactiott  he  made  a  bold  assault  npon  Uie  oorrent  philosophy  of  England 
and  America,  and  proposed  as  a  subslitute  the  atnr  and  more  profound  spiritual  phi- 
losophy of  Coleridge,  Kant,  and  Jacobi,  and  of  the  Platonizing  English  theolo^ans  of  the 
I'ith  cenlury.'  This  easay  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  interest  in  tbe  German 
I^osopliyln  this  country,  and  in  the  Qerman  philosophical  theology.  The  exegetical 
theology  of  tbe  Germans  only  bad  previously  been  made  somewhat  familiar  to  American 
scholars  tbrongh  the  infiaenco  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  and  others.  Dr.  Marsh,  1704- 
1843,  was  Pres.  of  the  Univeraity  of  Vt.,  1836-1633 ;  and  Prof,  of  Int.  and  Moral  Phil. , 
1833-1643.  His  Bemoins,  with  Mem.,  1843,  contain  valuable  philosophical  papers. 
Among  the  most  dlstingmshed  adherents  of  this  school  is  Prof  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  b. 
1830,  who  edited  Coleridge's  complete  works,  7  vols.,  1654,  bat  has  devoted  himself 
especially  to  Dogmatio  History  and  Theology. 

To  add  to  the  exdteroent,  Bev.  0.  8.  Heniy,  eubseqaently  Professor  of  FhHoeophy, 
etc,  In  the  Univereit^  of  Hew  York,  pablished,  in  1834,  a  translation  of  Vict^ir  Cousin's 
Iiectnres  upon  Locke,  under  the  title  Elements  of  Psychology,  with  Intioduction  and 
Notes.     This  work  openly  raised  the  standitid  of  revolt  against  the  fundamental  prin- 
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ciples  and  method  of  Locke's  philosophy.  It  went  through  seraaleditimifl,  and 
gave  strength  and  impulse  to  the  moyement  toward  the  continenliai  wzi^ezb  PiofesBor 
Henzy  afterwards  published  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays,  1839 ;  also,  An  Epitome  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  etc,  1845 ;  also 
many  critical  essays.  Professor  James  W.  Alexander  and  Albert  B.  Dod  controTeited 
Henry  in  the  Princeton  Eeview  with  great  energy. 

In  the  XJnitarian  bodyi  in  England  and  this  country,  the  leading  phQoflophers 
)aA  been  Belsham  and  Priestley,   and  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had  been  accepted 
in  its  extremest  form.    But  in  this  country,  after  the  Unitarians  became  a  distinct  body, 
their  controlling  and  representative  spirit  was  William  Ellery  Channing,  1780-1843, 
who,  though  not  severely  speculative  in  his  training  or  in  the  movements  of  his  mind, 
was  an  earnest  believer  in  a  lofty  and  self -asserting  spiritual  philosophy,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  most  confident  assertions  in  respect   to   the   independence   and 
authority  of  reason  and  conscience.    The  spirit  of  his  teachings  was  caught  by 
a  number  of  young  men  of   wider   reading  and  more  exact  scholarship,  and  it 
led  them  to   an   ojMn   revolt   against   some   of  the   traditions   of   the   XJnitazian 
body  in  philosophy  and  theology.    This  revolt  occasioned  a  temporary  controveiEy. 
Conspicuous   among   the   adherents  of   the  new   philosophy  were  George  Bipley, 
b.   1802;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  b.  1803;  W.  H.   Channing,  Haxgaret  Fuller,  J. 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  Theodore  Parker.    George  Bipley,  then  a  clergyman  in  Boston, 
subsequently  associate  editor  of  the  Dialt  later,  literaiy  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  co-editor  of  the  American  CydojisBdia,  pubhshed  Discourses  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  1839 ;  Letters  to  Andrews  Norton,  D.D. ,  1840 ;  and  edited  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Standard  Literature,  1888-43,  14  vols.,  some  of  which  contained 
translations  from  Cousm  and  Jouffroy.    Emerson  published  numerous  Essays,  highly 
philosophical  in  spirit,  but  belonging  rather  to  the  imaginative  than  the  scientific 
division  of  philosophy.     The  same  is  true  of  the  contributions  of  most  of  his  assodatefc 
and  disciples,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  well  known  as  accomplished  critics  and 
essayists.     Theodore  Parker,  1812-1860,  published,  in  1841,  a  Discourse  on  the  Tran- 
sient and  Permanent  in  Christianity,  and  in   1842  his  celebrated  volume,  entitled 
Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to   Religion,   which,   with  many    of  his  numer- 
ous productions,  have  passed  through  many  editions  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.    A  collected  edition  of  bis  works  was  issued  in  England,  1863-OS,  in  14  voLsl 
The  new  philosophy  among  the  Unitarians  began  by  denying  that  miracles  were  the 
chief  authority  for  a  Supernatural  Revelation,  because  such  a  revelation  must  be  seK-evi- 
dencmg  and  authoritative  for  the  spiritual  reason.  Whilft  it  led  many  to  deny  that  a  reve- 
lation of  such  a  character  was  required,  it  stimulated  a  large  number  of  men  of  q>eca- 
lative  tastes  to  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of  philosophy  and  its  history. 
The  profound   and   scholarlike  interest  in  tiiese    studies  which  have   been  thus 
awakened  still  remains,  and  promises  to  become  more  controlling  and  wide^read 
in  the  future.     Among  able  writers  on  philosophical  subjects  who  are  suggested 
by  Harvard   University,  we   name   James  Walker,   D.D.,  LL.D.,    b.  1794,    Ptol 
Hor.  and  Int.  Phil.,  1888-1858,  and  President  from  1853-1860,  who  delivered,  but 
did  not  publish,  a  course  of  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  has 
published  a  selection  from  Reid*s  Essays,  Intellectnal  Powers,  with  Notes,  for  CoUege 
Use ;  and  also  a  similar  selection  from  D.  Stewart*s  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  with 
Notes,  etc. 

We  name,  also,  Francis  Bowen,  I1L.D.,  b.  1811,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Religion  and  Moc 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  University ;  who  has  published  Essays  on  Speculative  Philowyhy, 
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Boat. ,  184S ;  and  Lowell  LectuTes  on  the  ApplicatiaD  of  Metnpb;Eioal  and  Ethioal 
Scdence  to  the  EridenoeB  of  Be%ioii,  BoaL,  184Q ;  also  an  able  and  erhaiutivQ  TreatJso 
on  IiOgic,  or  tbe  Lawa  of  Pnre  TttooKlkt;  compiiBing  both  the  Aiiabotelio  and  Hamil- 
tonian  Aualfds  of  Logical  Tenns,  eto:,  eta,  Camb.,  1864;  alao,  Dugald  Stewart's  Ete- 
ments  of  the  Fhilosophf  of  the  Human  Hind,  18S4.  Also,  Chadea  CarzoU  ErsTett, 
now  PiofesBor  in  the  Ditinity  School,  H&rrard  CoH,  who,  in  18S9,  published  The 
Boience  of  Thongbt;  a  BjBleni  of  Logic  after  the  Piinoiplea  of  the  Hegelian  Sohoc^ 
as  expounded  by  Gabler,  of  Beriin.  IFe  name,  also,  Philosophy  as  an  Absdnto 
&<neiice,  by  E.  L.  and  A,  L.  Frothingham.  Boston,  1864.  Tolmne  i.,  the  only  ons 
pablisbed,  npon  Ontoli^y,  itt  the  spirit  of  Siredenborg.  Heniy  James,  Theophiliis 
PoiBOUB,  and  Sampeon  Eeld  haTe  written,  with  great  ability,  valuable  wodis  and  essays, 
more  oi  leas  decidedly  fii  the  apirit  of  Swedenboig. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  jmrti  described,  we  should  name  Orestes  A.  Brown- 
eon,  Esq.,  b.  1802,  who  fiiat  contributed  a  aeries  of  philosophical  articles  to  the 
CAriatiati  Examiner;  and,  in  1886,  published  Hew  Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and 
the  CbuToh.  Two  years  after  he  begin  to  publish  the  Boiton  Quartaiy  Becieu),  which 
contained  many  articlea  of  his  own  on  Philosophy,  in  the  direction  of  Lgrovx,  of  whom 
ho  was  then  a  disciple.  This  periodical  was  intermitted,  and  enbaequently  renved  in 
1844,  after  his  adhesion  to  the  Bomish  Church,  under  the  title  of  Brovmton'a  QuarUrij/ 
Jtenievi,  which  abounded  in  philaaophioal  oritioiam.  It  was  lemored  to  New  York, 
and  was  Bostained  for  many  years,  and  has  been  recently  rOTived. 

The  critical  articles  of  Bir  William  HamHton  were  roadeztensiTely  in  this  country 
as  they  were  suoceanTely  produced ;  and  his  writdngi  have  been  reprinted  and  exten< 
mvely  circulated,  and  ore  everywhere  highly  e«t«emed. 

The  AsBOciational  Philosophy  has  never  attained  the  predominance  in  this  county 
which  might  have  been  astdcipated  from  the  abeorbing  interest  of  the  people  in 
material  enterprises.  J.  5.  Mill's  Li^c,  and  the  writings  of  Bain  and  Bpencer,  have 
however,  been  extensively  read.  The  interest  in  Bpencer  hai  been  laigely  a  qympalhetjo 
partiality  for  the  tendency  of  his  speculations,  rather  than  an  earnest  speculative  con- 
viction of  their  truth.  Prof.  John  W.  Fiske  baa  lectured  publicly  on  the  spirit  of 
Spencer's  doctrine  of  EvoMtioD ;  and  J.  W.  Draper  hss  written  The  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  and  the  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,  after 
the  speculative  aesumptJons  of  his  school.  There  are  few,  however,  who  accept  the 
doctrines  of  the  AssociationBliBts  or  the  Evolutionists  as  philosophical  truths  on  their 
philosophical  merits. 

Among  the  writers  in  America  who  have  attrooted  more  or  less  attention  may  be 
named,  in  addition  to  those  alMady  noticed,  tbe  following : — 

Laurens  P.  Eickok,D.D.,  LL.D.,  boml798[  Pastor;  Professor  of  PhOosophy  in 
Hudson,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  of  Theology  in  Anbom,  New  Toric,  and  later,  of 
Phil,  in  Union  College.  Published  Hational  Psychology,  Aabttm,  1848;  Moral  Science, 
Schenectady,  1853.  Erapirlool  Psychology.  Hew  York,  1854.  Bational  Cosmoli^y, 
1858.  Creator  and  Creation ;  or,  the  Knowledge  in  the  Eeason  of  3od  and  His  Work. 
New  York,  1873.  Humanity  Immortal;  or,  Ifan  Tried,  Fallen,  and  Bedeemed.  Bos- 
ton, 1878. 

Dr.  Hicfcok  has  labored  with  the  devotion  of  many  years  in  the  field  »f  Speculative 
Philosophy.  He  writes  with  subtHty  and  occasional  eloqoenoe,  oslng  somewhat  of  the 
tenolnology  and  the  classiflcation  of  Kant  and  JaoobL  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
the  classiGoation  of  Kant,  and  baa  perseveriogly  adhered  to  it,  and  has  trained  a  consid- 
erable school  of  diadpleaandimitators,     HelBapcoaouncedTheistandSupemattiralist. 
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Hark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1802;  M.D.,  1828;  Profesaor  Mozal  Phflaeoplij, 
etc.,  Williams  GoUege,  Massachusetts,  1830-36;  President,  1836-1872.  Published, 
besides  papers  in  Bid.  Sacra^  etc.,  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Eyidencesof  ChristiaiiitT: 
Boston,  1846.  Misoellaneoas  Essays  and  Reviews,  1847.  Lowell  Lecfeores  on  Monl 
Science.  Boston,  1862.  Lowell  Lectures,  2d  series ;  or,  The  Law  of  Lore,  and  Iiove  «b 
a  Law,  a  Moral  Soience,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  New  York,  1869.  3d  ed,  1871, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  strictures  by  Dr.  McCosh,  with  replies.  This  Appendix 
is  very  instractiTe,  as  exhibiting  the  author^s  theory,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
combination  of  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  that  of  Th.  JonfEroy,  in  coaitrafit  witb 
that  of  Reid  and  Price,  as  defended  \sj  Dr.  McCosh.  President  Hopkins  Is  singiilarly 
independent  and  individual  in  his  methods  of  thinking  and  writing,  and  has  shown  a 
sincere  love  of  truth  in  altezing  his  ethical  starting-point  {vide  Vietace  to  Iiectures 
on  Moral  Science). 

James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  See  list  of  his  works,  chap.  9.  Some  of  these  woxfai 
have  been  written  in  America,  in  aU  of  which,  and  in  some  able  papers  in.  our  peri- 
odicals, the  author  has  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in,  and  a  warm  appcedation  of,  phi- 
losophy in  the  United  States. 

Charles  G.  Finney,  D.D.,  b.  1792,  Preacher,  President  and  Professor  at  Oberlin,  (Nno, 
has  founded  a  somewhat  distinctive  school,  unth  some  deviations  from  Edwards,  and 
published  lectures  on  Systematic  Theolc^gy,  new  ed.,  1851,  in  which  his  qpeculatiTe  and 
ethical  system  are  fully  developed. 

James  H.  Fairchild,  D.D.,  President  of  Oberlin  College,  published  in  1869,  New 
York,  Moral  Philosophy ;  or,  The  Science  of  Obligation,  in  which  he  f  oUows  Finney 
closely. 

Asa  Mahan,  D.D.,  Professor  and  President  of  College  at  Oberlin,  published  System  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  1845.  A  Treatise  on  the  WilL  The  Science  of  Logio ;  or. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.  New  York,  1857.  The  Science  of  Natural  The- 
ology, Boston,  1867.  Dr.  Mahan  is  a  thinker  of  great  activity  and  enterprise.  He  has 
given  earnest  attention  to  all  phases  of  modem  fipeculation,  espedaUy  in  their  relations 
to  Ethics  and  Theology. 

Prof essor  Henry  N.  Day,  D.D.,  bom  1808;  Prof essor  West  Res.  Coll.,  1840-1858; 
President  Ohio  Female  College,  1858-1864 ;  Fundamental  Philosophy  from  Erug,  1848, 
16mo,  pp.  59 ;  The  Logic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  1863, 12mo,  pp.  280 ;  ELements  of 
Logic,  1867, 12mo,  pp.  237;  Logical  Praxis,  1872,  pp.  viii.,  148 ;  The  Sdenoe  of  .Es- 
thetics, 1872,  pp.  xviii ,  434 ;  also  articles  in  various  journals. 

John  Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams  College,  published,  New  York,  1869,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology;  also,  New  York,  1871,  Science,  Bhilosophy,  and  Religion;  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Lowell  Listitute.  He  has  also  published  Treatises  on  JEb- 
thetics  and  Political  Economy ;  also  various  papers  in  the  Bib.  Sac,  and  other  periodi- 
cals. Prof.  Bascom  is  a  vigorous  and  independent  critic.  He  is  in  some  sense  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Hickok. 

Julius  H  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1825,  Pr(^essor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
Amherst  College,  published.  New  York,  1856,  A  Translation  of  Dr.  A.  Schwegler's 
History  of  Philosophy  ii^  Epitome ;  also  various  ciitioal  papers,  following,  in  general, 
Dr.  Hickok's  philosophy  and  nomenclature. 

P.  A.  Chadboume,  MD.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Williams  Coll^^e, 
and  President,  1872,  published  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  New  York,  1867 ;  also, 
New  York,  1872,  Listinct :  Its  Office  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Higher  Powers  in  Man,  both  Lowell  Lectures. 
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Joseph  Haven,  D.D.,  Prof esaor  of  InteUectnol  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  AnilieTstCoI- 
lege,  Hassachnsetts,  ProfeasoT  of  Theology  in  Chicago  Theolo^cal  Seminaty,  pabliahed 
in  1853,  Boston,  Mental  Fhiloaoply,  inclnding;  the  Intellect,  Senmbilitiea,  and  Will, 
-which  has  been  veiy  extensively  oaed  as  a  text-book ;  also.  Moral  Philoaophj,  inclnding 
Tbeocettoal  and  PiacticU  Ethics,  18S9,  also  veiy  popnlai ;  also,  Siiudies  in  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  Andover,  1671. 

Professor  Haven  is  a  critieal  and  eolectio  follower  of  the  Scottish  schooL 

Frederick  Angnatns  Bauch,  D.D.",  180C-1841,  President  of  MaishaU  College,  pab- 
liahed in  1840  Psychology,  iuolnding  Anthiopoli^^,  4tb  ed. 

Samnel  S.  Sohmnoker,  D.D.,  bom  1700,  pabliahed,  1843,  Psychology;  or,  Elements 
of  a  New  System  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

E.  V.  Oerhart,  D.D.,  Freddeut  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Collie,  poblisbed,  Phila- 
delphia, I8S8,  Am  Introdnction  to  tite  Study  of  Ftulosopliy,  with  an  Outline  Treatise 
on  Logic. 

William  Dexter  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1816,  Professor  of  Logic,  etc. ,  in  Hobatt 
Free  College,  1850,  subsequently  in  Cornell  Univermty,  published  in  New  York,  in 
1650,  An  Elementary  Treatise  oil  Logic;  also,  Ithaca,  1671,  Lectures  on  the  Psyt^ology 
of  Thought  and  Action,  Comparative  and  Hnman.  Professor  Wilson's  logio  is  very 
comprehensive  and  exact. 

Samnel  l^ler,  LL.D.,  bom180Q,  advocate,  published  Disoourse  on  the  Baconian  Phi- 
loBophy,  Baltimore,  1844;  8d  ©d..  New  York;  also.  The  Progress  of  Philoaophyin 
tba  PastandFatare,  Philadelphia,  1353;  Sded.,  1668;  also.  Critical  Articles  m  iVi'nM- 
tan  Seniea  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  October,  1850 ;  Qod  and  Bevelation,  Jannary, 
1863.     Dr.  Tyler  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hamilton. 

Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  LL.D.,  Fcofesaor,  Universify  of  Virginia.  A  Theodicy ;  or, 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Qlory,  as  Manifested  in  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  Moral  World.  New  York,  1854.  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  1846.  Bledsoe 
is  always  acute  and  vigorous. 

Henry  Oorleton,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  in  Looidaua.  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in 
which  are  oonaidered  the  Laws  ol  Association  of  Ideas,  the  Meaning  of  the  word  Will, 
and  tho  True  Intent  of  Punishment.  Philadelphia,  1657.  Brief  and  clear,  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  doctrines  of  Antony  Collins. 

Daniel  D.  Whedon,D.D.,  bom  1606.  TheFreedomof  tbeWm,  etc.  (already  referred 
to,  1864. 

On  Moral  Philosophy,  beddea  the  writers  already  named,  we  add  JohnWitherspoon, 
D.D.,  President  of  Princeton  Collie,  1732-1704.  Lectures  ou  Moral  PhUoBOphy. 
Bdin.,  18ia. 

Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D,  LL.D.,  suocesaor  of  Withet^ioon,  also  published 
Lectures  on  Politioal  Philoeophy.    Trenton,  1313,  3  vols. 

Jasper  Adams,  President  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  published  Elements 
of  Moral  Philosophy,     New  York,  1837. 

William  Adams,  S,T.P.,  Presbyter  ProL  Episc,  Chnich  in  Wisconsin.  The  Ele- 
ments of  Christiau  Sdenoe,  a  Treatise  upon  Moral  Fbilosophy  and  Practice.  FhiL ,  1850. 
An  interesting  and  well-written  treatise,  not  severely  scientific. 

James  B.  Boyd.  Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy,  prepared  for  literary  institutions  and 
general  use.    N.  T.,  1840. 

J.  W.  French,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  U.  S.  MiL  Academy.  Published,  N.  T., 
1865,  8d  edition.  Practical  Ethics,  for  the  Use  of  the  Stndeuts  at  the  SQIitaiy  Aoadcmy. 

BIcbard  Hildretb,  LL.D.    Theory  of  Morals.    Boat,  1844^ 
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Bimon  Nash.    MonIii7  and  the  State.     Golnmbiis,  Ohio,  1859. 

Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  1772-1851.  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Prin»- 
ton,  1812-1851.  Outlines  of  Moral  Science,  a  brief  text-book,  remarkable  for  neataea 
and  comprehensiveness.    (Posthumous.)    N.  Y. ,  1852. 

David  Metcalf .  An  Inquiiy  into  the  Nature,  Foundation,  and  Extent  of  Moral  Obfi- 
gation,  inyolving  the  Nature  of  Holiness  and  of  Sin ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Moral  Science  in  all  its  Branches,  including  tiie  L^^al,  TheolQgical,  and  Govern- 
mental.   Boston,  1860. 

Written  in  question  and  answer.    Maintains  the  tiieory  of  benevolent  utility. 

J.  Alden,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  Williams  College.    Christian  Ethics.    N.  T.^  186(S. 


Hubbard  Wmslow,  D.D. ,  1800-1864.  Pastor  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  ;  also^  TeadieL 
Published,  1851,  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  10th  edition,  1883 ;  also,  in  1896, 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.    8th  ed. ,  1862. 

James  T.  Champlin,  D.D.,  President  of  Waterville  College,  published  in  Boston, 
1860,  Text-book  in  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LLD.,  b.  1811 ;  Prol  Mor.  Pha  etc.,  at  Tale  Coll^re,  1846- 
1871 ;  Pres.',  1871.  In  1868,  published  The  Human  Intellect,  with  an  Introdac£i<m 
on  Psychology  and  the  Soul.  In  1871,  The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science,  and  The 
Sciences  of  Nature  versus  the  Science  of  Kan. 

Oliver  S.  Munsell,  D.D.,  President  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  XTnivenaity.  A  Text-book 
in  Psychology.    N.  Y.,  1871. 

James  Bush,  M.D.,  1786-1869,  published,  in  1865,  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Analysts  ai 
the  Human  Intellect,  intended  to  Bectify  the  Scholastic  and  Vulgar  Perversions  of  the 
Natural  Purx>ose  and  Method  of  Thinking  by  Bejecting  altogether  the  Theoretic  Confa- 
sion,  the  Unmeaning  Arrangement,  and  the  Indefinite  Nomendatuze  of  the  Meta- 
physician. 1865,  2  vols.,  8vo.  In  this  work  the  author  teaches,  that  in  connection 
with  every  action  of  the  intellect  there  is  a  physical  action  of  the  senses  and  the  brauL 

D.  H.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  published,  Best.,  1873,  an  elaborate  treatise  entitled,  Auto- 
logy  :  an  Inductive  System  of  Mental  Science  whose  Centre  is  the  Will  and  whose  Com- 
pletion is  the  Personality;  a  Vindication  of  the  Manhood  of  Man,  the  Godhood  of  God, 
and  the  Divine  Authorship  of  Nature. 

Martyn  Paine,  MD.,  LL.D.,  published,  N.  Y.,  1872,  in  a  completed  form,  Physi- 
ology of  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  as  distinguished  from  Materialism,  etc.,  eta 

We  have  adverted  already  to  the  influence  of  Berkeley.   It  would  seem  that  the  sjaii^ 
of  the  idealist  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  beautiful  shores  of  Bhode  Island.     What- 
ever be  the  cause,  a  speculative  tendency  has  never  ceased  to  animate  its  gifted  men. 
Job  Durfee,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  who  died  in  1847,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise 
in  the  spirit  of  Malebranche  and  John  Norris,  entiUed,  The  Pan-Idea;  and  Rowland 
G.  Hazard,  in  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  cares  of  an  active  business,  published, 
Prov.,  1886,  Language :  its  Connection  with  the  Present  Constitution  and  Future 
Prospects  of  Man ;  and  subsequentiy  republished,  with  other  papers  of  the  writer; 
and  in  1864,  New  York,  Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willmg ;  or,  Every  Bemg  that  WiSfl  & 
creative  First  Cause ;  in  1869,  Bost.,  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Will- 
ing, addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Existence  of  Matter  and 
our  Notions  of  Infinite  Space.     All  Mr.  Hazard's  writings  are  eminently  fresh,  acute, 
cind  original. 
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FraaoiB  WhATton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Theism  and  Scepticism,  1859 — A  series  of  spir- 
ited essays  against  Gomte.  Horace  B.  Wallace,  1817-1853,  contributed  to  the  Metho- 
cUst  Quarterly  Hemew  articles  of  remarkable  ability,  which  were  repabUshed  1856, 
Tfritih.  literary  criticisms  and  other  papers. 

Boraoe  Bnshnell,  b.  1804.  Among  many  other  interesting  essays  and  disconnes  of 
a  speculatiye  cast,  published  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  as  together  constituting 
one  System  of  God.  N.  Y.,  1860.  This  is  an  important  contribution  to  ethical  and 
"Uieological  speculation. 

Qeoxge  Taylor,  published,  N.  Y.,  1851,  Indications  of  a  Creator;  or.  The  Natural 
Evidences  of  a  Final  Cause. 

Senry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1815  ;  Prol  of  Mental  and  Mozal  Philosophy  in 
Axnlierst  College,  1847-50;  Prof,  of  Eccles.  Hist,  in  Union  TheoL  Sem.,  New  York, 
ISSO-M;  since  Prof,  of  Syst.  TheoL;  has  contributed  many  able  critical  articles  on 
topics  in  speculative  philosophy  to  encyclopaedias  and  periodicals,  particularly  to  the 
A.7nerican  Theological  Beview^  of  which  he  has  long  been  the  editor. 

lijman  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Philosophy,  and  since  Prof,  of  Logic 
and  Political  Economy,  Princeton,  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Princeton 
Review  and  the  Am,  TJieoi.  Review,  of  both  which,  now  united,  he  has  been  and  still  is 
oo-editor,  and  also  published,  1867,  a  Manual  of  Elementary  Logic. 

Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  b.  1798,  Professor  in  Theol.  Sem.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1822,  published  various  Ethical  and  Philosophical  Papers  in  the  Princeton  JReview,  of 
whi(^  he  was  the  founder,  and  for  40  years  the  editor.  Also,  A  System  of  Theology. 
3  vols.,  1871,  ^72,  '73,  including  many  philosophical  discussions. 

James  Henxy  Thomwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  d.  1863,  Prof,  of  Ethics  and  Pres.  of  S.  Car. 
TJniYersity,  and  Prof,  of  Theology  in  Columbia,  published  many  able  and  important 
discussions  on  Philosophical  Theology  and  Ethics,  which  are  republished  in  a  posthu- 
xnoufl  edition  of  his  works,  in  6  vols. 

Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1808 ;  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Amherst,  1834-36 ;  since  Prof,  in  Theol.  Sem.  at  Andover,  besides  giving  lectures  on 
speculative  topics  has  contributed  critical  articles  to  the  Bib.  Bepository  and  the  BibHO' 
theca  Sacra. 

Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  b.  1803,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
1838,  and  1840  in  Union  College,  published,  besides  many  papers,  in  1845,  Plato  contra 
Atheos,  with  Critical  Notes,  etc.    Largely  speculative. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Students  at  Law.  .  .  .  Part  I.,  Book  I.  Ethics  General  and-  Political. 
Book  II  The  State.  Part  XL  Political  Ethics  Proper.  Boston,  1838-30, 2  vols.,  8vo. 
(2d  ed.,  1847,  and  repub.  Lond.,  1830).  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics,  or  Princi- 
ples of  Interpretation  and  Construction  in  Law  and  Politics,  with  Remarics  on  Prece- 
dents and  Authorities.  Enlaiged  edition.  Boston,  1839, 12mo.  On  Civil  Liberty  and 
Self  Government  Phila.,  1853,  2  vols.,  12mo.  Essays  on  Properly  and  Labour 
as  connected  with  Natural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Society.  New  York,  1841, 
16mo. 

E.  Mulford.  The  Nation:  The  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in 
the  United  States.    New  York,  1870,  8vo. 

B.  F.  Cocker,  D.D.,  Prof.  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  Univendiy  of  Michi- 
gan, published,  N.  Y.,  1870,  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy;  or.  The  Relation  be- 
tween Spontaneous  and  Reflective  Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.    The  volume  treats  abundantly  of  modem  speculation,  and 
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with  mudh  yigor.    The  second  series,  on  Ghristianil^  and  Modem  Thoogiity  is  not  jeft 
published. 

The  contributions  to  periodicals  and  papeis  on  speculative  subjects  liave  been  yerj 
numeroua  Among  the  jouznaLs  most  distinguished  for  papers  of  this  descziptian  may 
be  named:  The  J^orth  Ainarican  JSmew,  The  Christian  Mtaminer^  Broumaon^s  Quor- 
t&Htf  Bemew,  The  Quarter^  ChrigUan  S^MOator,  The  Christian  Benew^  The  Prince- 
ton jReview,  The  American  Theologiai  Bedew,  The  Methodist  Q;aarteHy  Beoiew^  Msreen- 
burg  BevietOy  also  Southern  Presbyterian  Beview,  and  otfaeEs.  A  single  jouznal  is 
entirely  devoted  to  discussions  of  this  kind — The  Joumai  of  Speeviiatioe  Pfiiloeopky^ 
which  was  commenced  in  1867,  in  St.  Louis,  under  the  editorship  of  William  T. 
Harris  aided  by  a  corps  of  able  associates  and  contributors,  largely  f  amili&r  with 
German  and  French  Philosophy. 


APPENDIX  n. 

HISTOEICAL    SKETCH   OF  MODERN    PHILOSOPHY   IN 

ITALY. 

By  VINCENZO  BOTTA,  Ph.D., 

I«AT£  P&0FX8S0B  OV  PHILOSOPinr  IK  THE  BOTAL  COLLEGES  OF  TEE  XTXaYEBSlTT  OF  XUBIV. 

The  Age  of  the  ttenaissance. 

The  rise  of  modem  phUoBophy  in  Italy  is  contemporary  with  the 
Kevival  of  Letters,  when  the  habit  of  independent  thought,  gradually 
developing,  asserted  itself  in  opposition  to  Scholasticism.    The  early 
establishment  of  the  Italian  Eepublics,  the  growth  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  wealth,  the  increasing  communication  with  the  East,  the 
propagation  of  Arabic  science,  the  influence  of  the  Schools  of  Boman 
Jiudsprudence,  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Italian  language,  and 
above  all,  the  growing  passion  for  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Bome, 
all  combined  to  stimulate  the  human  mind  to  free  itself  from  the  ser- 
vitude of  prevailing  methods  and  ideas.    As  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  Catharists  appeared  in  Lombardy,  and  extending  throughout 
the  Peninsula  under  various  names,  such  as  Paterini,  Templari,  Albi- 
gesi,  Publlcani  and  others,  remained  for  three  centuries  the  uncon- 
quered  champions  of  intellectual  liberty.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  numerous  and  powerful  School  of  philosophers,  em- 
bracing the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  Ghibelline  party, 
labored  so  persistently  for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  that  it 
was  denounced  by  the  Church  as  a  School  of  Epicureans  and  Atheists. 
Foremost  among  these,  according  to  Dante,  himself  a  Ghibelline,  was 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  patron  of  the  Arabian  scholars,  a  poet, 
a  statesman  and  a  philosopher ;  his  friend,  Cardinal  Ubaldini ;  Farinata 
degli  Uberti,  a  hero  in  war  and  peace ;  Brunetto  Latini,  the  teacher  of 
Dante;  and  Guido  de'  Cavalcanti,  "the  physicist,  the  logician  and 
Epicurean,"  as   a   contemporary  biographer  calls  him.    Meanwhile 
Amaldo  da  Brescia  strove  to  extend  to  the  field  of  politics  the  pliilo- 
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sophical  revolution  which  had  so  early  begni),  and  which  was  now 
sustained  by  secret  societies  widely  spread  throughout  the  PeninsolA, 
alluded  to  in  the  early  poem  of  St.  Paul's  Descent  to  the  Infernal 
Begions.  To  the  same  object  of  intellectual  emancipation  were 
directed  the  religious  and  social  movements,  which  distingoished  the 
history  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^  headed  by  such  Bef orm- 
ers  as  Giovanni  da  Parma,  Oerardo  di  San  Donnino,  Marsiglio  di 
Padova,  Ubertino  di  Casale,  Yaldo,  and  Fra  Dolcino. 

But  as  a  promoter  of  freedom  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  political 
science,  Dante  (1265-1321)  stands  preeminent  in  the  history  of  his 
country.    He  was  the  first  to  construct  a  philosophical  theory  of  the 
separation  of  the  State  from  the  Church  in  his  De  Monarchiaj  in  which 
he  advocated  the  independence  of  the  civil  power  from  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal control ;  he  also  opposed  the  Papal  power  in  immortal  strains  in 
the  Divma  Commedia ;  and,  under  the  popular  symbols  of  the  age, 
strove  to  enlarge  the  idea  of  Christianity  far  beyond  the  limits,  to 
which  it  was  confined  by  the  Scholastics.    Petrarch  (1304-74)  boldly 
attacked  Scholasticism  in  eveiy  form,  denounced  the  Church  of  Bome 
as  ^^  the  impious  Babylon  which  has  lost  all  shame  and  all  truth," 
with  his  friend  Boccaccio  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  ancient 
MSS.,  and  labored  tliroughout  his  life  to  excite  among  his  contempo- 
raries an  enthusiasm  for  Classic  Literature.      His   works  De  Vera 
Sajnentia;  De  Bemediis  Utriusque  Fortunm;  De  Vita  Solitaria; 
De  Contemptu  Mund%  blending  Platonic  ideas  with  the  doctrines  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca,  were  the  first  philosophical  protest  against  the 
metaphysical  subtilties  of  his  age.    Thus  the  fathers  of  Italian  liter- 
ature were  also  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  which  gave  birth  to 
modem  philosophy. 

The  study  of  the  original  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  an  independent  exegesis  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  soon 
produced  a  still  more  decided  opposition  to  Scholasticism ;  a  move- 
ment aided  by  the  arrival  of  Greek  scholars  in  Italy  before,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Prominent  among  these,  were  the  Plato- 
nists  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho  and  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  the  Aris- 
totelians Theodorus  Gaza  and  Georgius  of  Trebi25ond,  who  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  philosophical  revival  in  Italy.  While  Plato- 
liism  became  predominant  in  Tuscany  under  the  patronage  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici,  the  influence  of  Marsiglio  Ficino,  and  the  Platonic  Academy 
founded  by  the  former  in  Florence,  Ai-istotelianism  extended  to  the 
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UnivereitieB  of  Northern  Italy  and  particularly  to  those  of  Padua  and 
Bologna,  taking  two  distinct  fonuB,  according  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  interpretation  of  Aristotle  was  derived.  The  Averroists  followed 
the  great  commentary  of  ATerroes,  and  the  Ilellenists,  or  the  Alexan- 
drians, sought  the  spirit  of  the  Stagirite  in  the  original,  or  in  his  Greek 
commentators,  chief  among  whom  was  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  The 
Averroistic  School,  mainly  compoeed  of  phjaicista  anA  naturaliste,  was 
the  most  decided  opponent  of  the  Scholastic  system  in  its  relation  to 
theolc^.  Indeed,  medicine,  Arabic  philosophy,  Averroism,  astrology, 
and  infidelity,  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  Imd  become  synonymous  terms. 
Pietro  d'  Abano,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
centtiry,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Averroistic 
School  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  first  who  asserted,  under  astrol(^cal 
forms,  that  religion  had  only  a  relative  value  in  accordance  with  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  people.  lie  was  arrested  by  the  order 
of  the  Inquisition ;  but  he  died  before  sentence  was  passed  upon  him ; 
his  body  was  burnt,  and  his  memory  transmitted  to  posterity  aa 
connected  with  infernal  machinations.  In  1324  Cecco  d'  Ascoli,  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Bolc^na  and  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  was 
condemned  to  bum  all  his  books  on  astrology,  and  to  listen  every  Sun- 
day to  the  sermons  preached  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Later 
he  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  his  picture  appears  in  one  of  the  many 
Infernos  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Italian  churches  by  Orcagna. 
The  eternity  of  matter  and  the  unity  of  human  intellect  were  the  two 
great  principles  of  the  Averroistic  doctrine ;  hence  the  negation  of 
creation,  of  permanent  personality  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
became  it«  principal  characteristics.  Although  some  of  the  writers 
of  this  School  endeavored  to  reconcile  ita  doctrines  with  the  dc^mas 
of  the  Church,  others  accepted  the  couseqiiences  of  its  philosophy, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  universe  and  Uie  destruc- 
tion of  personality  at  death.  Fr4  ITrbano  di  Bologna,  Paolo  of  Ten- 
ice,  Nicola  da  Foligno,  Cassandra  Fedele,  and  many  others,  were 
among  the  first ;  among  the  second  may  be  mentioned  Nicoletto  Yer^ 
niaa,  Tommaso  Cajetano  and  above  all  Pietro  Fomponacci  (1462- 
1530),  with  whom  began  a  new  period  in  the  development  of  Anti- 
Scholastic  philosophy. 

nithei-to  the  foUowers  of  Averroism  had  confined  their  teaching' to 
conmientariea  upon  the  great  Arabian  philosopher ;  but  with  Pompo- 
nacci  philosophy  assumed  a  more  positive  and  independent  character. 
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and  became  the  living  organ  of  contemporary  thought.     Indeed, 
while  he  adhered  to  the  Averroists  in  his  earnest  opposition  to  Scholas- 
ticism, he  was  a  follower  of  the  Alexandrians  in  certain   specific 
doctrines.    Thus  on  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which 
so  agitated  the  mind  of  the  age,  while  the  Averroists  asserted  that  the 
intellect  after  death  returned  to  God  and  in  time  lost  its  individnality, 
Pomponacci  with  the  Alexandrians  rejected  that  compromise,  and 
openly  denjed  all  future  existence.    He  held  that  the  origin  of  man 
was  due  to  the  same  causes  which  produced  other  things  in  natnre; 
that  miracles  were  but  illusions,  and  that  the  rise  and  the  decadence 
of  religion  depended  on  the  influence  of  the  stars.     It  is  true  that 
he  insisted  on  the  opposition  of  philosophy  and  faith,  and  thought 
that  what  was  true  in  the  former  might  be  false  in  the  latter,  and 
vice  versd;  a  subterfuge,  into  which  many  philosophers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  forced  by  the  dangers,  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Pomponacci  was  the  author  of  many  works,  one  of  which,  De  Jmmar- 
talitate  AnimcBj  was  burnt  in  public.    His  most  celebrated  disciples 
were  Ercole  Gbnzaga,  Paolo  Giovio,  Simone  Porta,  and  Grattarolo. 
His  opponents  were  Achillini,  Nifo,  Castellani  and  Gaspare  Con- 
tarini,  all  moderate  Averroists,  who  strove  to  reconcile  Christianity 
with  natural  philosophy;  an  effort,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
Zimara,  Zabarella,  Pendasio  and  Cremonini.    Among  the  Hellenists, 
who  maintained  in  part  the  opinions  of  Pomponacci,  was  Leonico 
Tliomeo  (1456-1581),  a  physician,  and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  who,  on  account   of  the   vivacity  of   his  polemic  against 
Scholasticism,  the  Hippocratic  character  of  his  doctrines,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  style,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Hellenic 
criticism  and  naturalism  in  tlie  Age  of  the  Renaissance.    To  the  same 
class  of  writers,  although  neither  pure  Hellenists  nor  Averroists,  belong 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  (1463-94)  and  Cardano  (1501-76),  who 
strove  to  substitute  in  place  of  Scholasticism  philosophic  systems  found- 
ed partly  on  Christianity,  and  partly  on  Platonic  ideas,  or  on  doctrines 
derived  from  the  Cabala  and  astrology ;  Cesalpino  (1509-1603),  who 
constructed  a  pantheistic  philosophy  on  Averroistic  ideas,  and  Vanini 
(1585-1619),  who  for  advocating  a  system  of  naturalism  was  burnt 
at  the  stake.    Other  writers  opposed  contemporary  philosophy  chiefly 
for  the  barbarous  form,  in  which  it  was  expressed,  such  as  Lorenzo 
Valla,  Poliziano,  Barbaro,  Nizolio,  and  Ludovico  Vives. 
But   a  more   effectual   opposition  to  Scholasticism  was   duo  to 
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the    introduction  of  the  experimental  method  into  scientific  inves- 
tigations^  which  was  first  inaugurated  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci  (1452 
—1519),  tiie  artist,  the  poet,  the  mathematician  and  the  philosopher, 
-who,  as  Hallam  says,  "within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  anticipated 
almost  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  science,  from  Gali- 
leo to  the  contemporary  geologists."    Nizolio,  Aoonzio,  Erizzo,  Moceni- 
go  and  Alessandro  Piccolomini  continued  the  work  of  da  Vinci  in 
insisting  on  the  application  of  the  experimental  method  in  philosophy. 
This  application  was  partially  at  least  attempted  by  Telesio  (1508-88), 
and  by  Fatrizl  (1529-76),  who  opposed  Scholasticism  by  striving  to 
create  a  philosophy  founded  on  nature.    Giordano  Bruno  (1648-1600) 
boldly  undertook  the  philosophical  reconstruction  of  Mind  and  Nature 
on  the  basis  of  the  imity  and  the  universality  of  substance;  while 
Tonnnaso  Oampanella  (1568-1639)  established  his  philosophy  on  ex- 
perience and  consciousness.     To  promote  this  scientific  movement 
learned  associations  everywhere  arose;  the   "Academia  Sccretorum 
Natures"  was  instituted  at  Naples  by  G.  B.  Porta  in  1560;  the 
Telesiana  was  established   by  Telesio  in  the  same  city;  the  Lyn- 
cbean  was  foimded  in  Bome  by  Prince  Frederick  Gesi  in  1609, 
and  the  Academia   del  Cimento  in  Florence  in  1637.     Meantime 
the  opx>osition  to  Scholasticism   extended  to  the  field  of   politics, 
where  Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  established  the  principles  of  that  poU- 
cy,  which  in  less  than  four  centuries  was  destined  to  triumph  in  the 
establishment  of  Italian  unity  on  the  ruins .  of  papal  sovereignty, 
a  policy  which  found  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  religious  revolution 
attempted  by  Savonarola  (1452-98),  a  still  more  effectual  aid  in 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  a  pledge  of  its  final  triumph 
in  the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.    In  vain  the  sacerdotal 
caste  persecuted  and  imprisoned  the  philosophers  and  reformers,  and 
burnt  them  at  the  stake ;  in  vain  it  strove  to  drown  philosophical  liberty 
in  blood.    The  opposition  increased  and  i-eappeared  in  the  writings  of 
Quicciardini  the  historian  (1482-1560),  and  of  Paolo  Sarpi  (1552-1623), 
the  bold  defender  of  the  Bepublic  of  Venice  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Papal  See,  the  philosopher  and  the  naturalist,  to  whom 
many  discoveries  in  science  are  attributed.    The  political  writings 
of  Donate  Qiannoti,  of  Paolo  Paruta,  and  Giovanni  Bottero,  in 
the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  vfhich  were  devoted  to  the 
emancipation  of  society  from  the  autibority.  of  the  Church,  close 
the  period  which  had  opened  with  the  aspirations  of  Dante  and 
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Petrarch,  and  was   now  crowned  by  the  martyrdom  of  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Lncilio  Yanini. 

For  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian  philoBophezs  of  the  RenaisBanoe,  tin 
reader  is  referred  to  Ueberweg*s  statements,  pp.  6-14  and  ld-31  of  this  Wmne.  Bo 
farther :  Tiedemann,  Oeisi  der  Speetilativm  PkOoaophie;  John  O.  Biihle,  Ge»^  det  ha- 
erm  PhUos. ;  W.  O.  Tennemann,  Oeachichte  der  PltUoiophie ;  H.  mtter,  QeKkkMBitr 
PhUaa. ;  SuppiemenUaUaStoria  deUa  FUosofia  di  Tennemann,  hy  G-.  I>.  Bosnagnosi  andB. 
Poli ;  T.  Mamiani,  BirmovamerUo  deda  Filosqfia  antiea  Itdliana ;  B»  Spaventa,  CaratUrtt 
svUuppo  deOa  FiUmfia  Italiana  dal  SecdU>  16"  fino  <d  nostro  tempo,  1860.  On  the  philo- 
soplgrof  Dante,8ee  A.  F.  O&iiam,  Ikmte  et  la  PhOoaophie  CathoUgue  cm  13* /S£eefe,  1845, 
tiansL  by  Boissard,  Lond.  1854;  N.  Tomm6alk>, La  Cammedia di IMints^  1854;  G.Fup- 
X>orti,  SuOa  Fihsqfia  di  Dante,  1855;  XJgo  Fosoolo,  Duoorso  wi  tetto  deL Poema  diDaxU, 
1825;  G.  Bossetti,  Commento  anaUUco  deHa  Dmna  Commedia,  1827;  JL  O.  Baz^, 
CriHcdi,  Eistorioal,  and  PkOoeophical  Ccntributiom  to  the  Study  of  thsJXvwa  ConuM^ 
18G4 ;  V.  Botta,  DanU  as  PhOoeopher,  Patriot  and  Poet,  New  York,  1865 ;  lla» 
Francesca  Bossetti,  A  Shadow  of  Dante,  Boston,  1872,  and  Ihe  valnable  woAa  wzittea 
on  the  Italian  poet  hy  Schlosser,  Kopish,  Wc^e,  Blanc,  Goechel,  KazL  Witte,  and 
Philalethes  (the  present  King  John  of  Saxony).  On  Petrarch,  see  T.  Boni&fl,  i^ 
Petrarea  PkOoeopho,  1863,  and  Maggiolo,  De  la  PhiheopMe  moraie  ds  Petrarqve,  18W. 
On  the  opposition  of  Petrarch  to  Sdiolasticism  cf,  Benan's  Averroes  et  rAverraimae, 
1852,  2*  Partie,  ch.  in.  3. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centniy  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  were  introduced 
into  the  Peninsola  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  where  appeared  the  first  tranalatloss  ot  tte 
commentary  of  the  Arabian  philosopher.    They  soon  became  nafconJiEed  in  the  Uniter- 
sities  of  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  and  the  absorbing  subject  of  lectures  and  discis- 
sions for  three  or  four  centuries.    The  principal  lecttfreis  belonging-  to  this  Sdiod 
were  Pietro  d'Abano  (d.  1316),  the  author  of  CancHiatar  differeniUman  PhOoeopiuff^ 
et  Medicarum;  Giovanni  di  Gonduno  (fl.  in  1328),  whose  Quastumee  et   Ctfmmentam 
Aristotle,  Averroes,  and  Pietro  d^Abano  are  extant  in  the  national  library  of  Pso') 
some  of  which  were  published  in  Venice,  1488, 1496,  and  1501 ;  Fril  XTrfoano  da  Bolc^na 
(fL  1 334),  who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  of  the  work  of  Averroes  on  the  book  off 
Aristotle,  De  Phyeico  Auditu;  it  was  published  in  Venice,  1492,  with  a  preface  of 
Nicoletto  Vemias ;  Paolo  di  Venezia  (d.  1429),  the  author  of  Summa  totiue  PM^^^fp^ 
who  defended  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  in  the  presence  of  eight  hundred  Augustuutf* 
against  NicoU  Fava,  the  Hellenist ;  Gaetano  Tiene  (fl.  1436),  Tiberio  BasiUeri,  Niootodi 
Foligno,  Ugo  di  Siena,  KarsigUo  di  Santa  Sofia,  Giacomo  di  Fori),  Tonunaso  de  Vio 
Gajetano,  Nicoletto  Vemias  and  many  others  have  left  voluminous  MSS.  in  the  Hbn* 
ries  of  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  as  witnesses  of  their  devotion  to  the  ideas  of  toe 
great  Arabian  philosopher.    Cassandra  Fedele,  a  learned  lady  of  Venice,  defended  ia 
1480  a  series  of  Averroistio  theses  in  the  Univeisity  of  Padua,  and  obtained  the  d^ree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Pomponacci  may  be  classed  among  the  AverroistSf  as  far  as  he  believed  in  the  e^ 
tence  of  a  radical  antithesis  between  religion  and  philosophy ;  he,  however,  rejects 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Averroism,  the  unity  of  the  intellect,  and  in  this  resgec^ 
he  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  SohooL  He  was  the  author  of  several  works :  De  Imtnfi^ 
taUtateAmmfB;  De  Fato;  DeUberoArbitrio;  De  Prcedestinatione ;  DeProtidentiaIki! 
and  De  naturaUum  (ffeetuum  admirandorum  oauris^  eeiHoet  de  Incantationibut.  Ale^^* 
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dxo  Achniini  was  one  of  hia  opponents,  and  the  Sdhool  of  Fadoa  has  left}  no  record  more 
celebrated,  than  that  of  the  pnblic  dlBOossions  held  by  those  two  philosophers.    Achil- 
lini'a  works  were  pnblished  in  Venice,  1508.    In  1509  the  two  adversaries  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  Padua,  established  themselves  in  Bologna,  where  thej  continued  their 
disputations  till  the  occurrence  of  their  death,  about  1520.    Agostino  Nifo  (1478-1546) 
'w^as  another  opponent  of  Pomponacci ;  at  the  request  of  pope  Leo  X.  he  wrote  his  Ds 
^7iima;  which  gave  occasion  to  Pomponacci  to  publish  his  Defensorium  contra 
Nvphum  ;  Nif o  was  also  the  author  of  I)UucidaTitim  Metaphf/siearum  ZHsputaiionum, 
I.  A.  Marta  in  his  Apologia  de  AninuB  ImmortaHtatey  Cardinal  Gaspare  Gontarini  in  his 
JDe  IrmmrtaUtate  AnimcBj  and  several  others  strove  to  confute  the  doctrines  of  Pom- 
ponacci on  the  mortality  of  the  soul.     He  was  defended  by  several  of  his  pupils,  and 
particularly  by  Simon  Porta  (d.  1555)  in  his  i>d  Ardmay  de  SpecU^ma  intdUgibiUbus. 
B.    Porta  waa  also  the  author  of  De  Humana  Mente  DisputaUo^  1551 ;  De  Berum 
NaiuraJAum  Principua^  1561 ;  De  Dolor e;  An  Tvomo  honua  td  mcHua  wjiena  fiaty  1551. 
In  1512  the  Lateran  Council  condemned  both  those,  who  taught  that  the  human  soul 
was  not  immortal,  and  those  who  asserted  that  the  soul  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men. 
It  condemned  also  the  philosophers  who  affirmed  that  those  opinions,  although  con- 
txary  to  faith,  were  philosophically  true.    It  enjoined  professors  of  philosophy  to 
refute  aU  heretical  doctrines  to  which  they  might  allude,  and  prohibited  the  clergy  to 
study  philosophy  for  a  course  longer  than  five  years.     Indeed,  Averroism  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  had  become  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and. in  1271, 
and  again  in  1277,  it  was  condemned  by  Stephen  Tempier,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
caused  its  principles  to  be  embodied  ia  distinct  propositions.     Among  these  were  the 
foUowing :  Quod  sermonea  theoiogici  suntfundati  infabvUa.  Quod  nihU  plus  adtur  prop- 
ier  scire  theologiam.     Quod  faindcB  and  faiaa  aunt  in  lege  Chriatianay  aicut  et  in  aUia. 
Quod  lex  CMatiana  impedU  addiacere.     Quod  aapientea  mundi  aunt  phUoaopM  tantum. 
Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  the  Church,  those  ideas  seemed  to  have  taken 
hold  of  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  age,  and  long  continued  to  find  favor  among 
teachers  and  students.    There  were,  however,  philosophers  who,  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes,  strove  to  blend  them  with  the  standard  of  an  orthodox  creed. 
Among  them  Marc- Antonio  Zimara  (d.  1552)  in  his  Solutionea  contradicUonum  in  dicta 
Aristotdia  et  Averroia,  Antonio  Posi  di  Monselice,  Giulio  PaJamede,  Bemandino  Tomi- 
tano  di  Feltre  and  several  others  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Mean- 
time new  translations  and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Averroes,  more  correct  and 
more  complete,  appeared,  due  to  the  labors  of  G.  B.  BagoUni  of  Verona,  Marco  Oddo, 
Giacobbe  Mantino,  Abramo  de  Balmes,  Gian  Francesco  Burana  and  others.    Giacomo 
Zabarella,  from  1564  to  1589,  followed  Averroes  in  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  found  an  opponent  in  Giovanni  Francesco  Piccolomini ;  Federico  Pendasio  strove  to 
blend  AverroiEm  with  Alexandrianism,  and  Cesare  Cremonini  (1552-1631),  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  Averroism  in  Italy,  gave  new  forms  and  new  tendencies  to  the  doctrines  of 
his  master.    His  lectures  are  preserved  in  the  Ubraiy  of  St.  Marc  in  Venice,  and  form 
twenty-four  large  volumes.    Cf.  Pietro  Pomponacci^  Studi  Storid  suUa  Scuola  di  Bologna 
B  di  Padua  by  Francesco  Fiorentino,  1868 ;  P.  Pomponacci  by  B.  Podest^ ;  and  P. 
Pomponacci  e  la  Sciejiea  by  Luigi  Ferri,  published  in  the  Archkno  Storico  RcdianOj 
1871. 

Hellenic  Aristotelianism,  not  less  than  Averroism,  was  a  step  toward  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  intellect.  The  same  object  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  School  of 
Humanists,  represented  by  L.  Valla,  Poliziano  and  L.  Vives,  and  by  the  Platonic  revival 
through  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  the  translation^  and  the  works  of  Marsiglio 
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Fidno;  cf,  Iteboadii's  Bboria  dOa  Ldteratura  lidUana;  HMren's  OeaiMokU  dm 
Studiunu  der  eUumehen  LUeratur  »db  dan  Wtederaufiebm  der  Wmauckaftmy  1797- 
18Q2;  Benan's  op.  c. ;  L  Bnzckluadt's  Die  OuUur  der  Benaiuanee  in  naUen,  1869; 
Yon  Alfred  von  Beomont's  GekkUhU  der  8tadt  Borne  1869 ;  I.  ZeUer's  lUOU  €t  1a 
Benaieeafiee  1869;  and  the  Edinlnugh  Beview,  July  1872:  The  Popee  and  the  ItaUtm 
Humaniete.  The  Hnmanist  revival,  pcoperly  speakisg,  oommenoed  with  the  advent  to 
Florence  of  Manuel  ChiyBoloraa  in  1396 ;  and  it  was  promoted  and  illuBtrated  faj  the 
researches  and  the  writings  of  many  scholais,  sach  as  Poggio,  Filelf  o,  Aretino,  YaBa, 
TraverBari,  Vegio,  and  Tommaso  di  Sarzana,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Nichdas  V.  The  Coandl  of  Constanoe,  1414-18,  contained  among  its  mem- 
bers several  of  the  most  learned  hnmanists  of  the  age,  and  for  a  time  the  Papal  See 
was  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  stady  of  classical  liteeatare. 
Prominent  among  the  popes  who  promoted  that  revival  were  Nicholas  V.,  alreadj 
mentioned,  Martin  Y.,  Bogene  lY.,  Pins  IL,  known  nnder  the  name  of  Snea  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  and  Leo  Z.  To  this  revival  may  also  be  referred  the  origin  of  the 
Academical  bodies  and  literary  associations  which  formed  so  cfaaracteristio  a  fea- 
ture of  the  literary  life  of  Italy  of  that  time.  Of  these  associationB,  those  which  held 
their  meetings  in  Florence,  at  the  Gamaldolese  Convent  degli  Angeli  and  at  tlie 
Augustine  Ckmvent  dello  Spirito,  were  the  most  celebrated.  The  controversy  between 
the  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  of  the  Age  of  the  BenalsBanoe  is  described  in  De 
OeorgiPe  Diatriba  hy  Leo  Allatius  in  Script.  Bixant ;  in  Boivin's  QuereUe  dee  PhOo- 
eophee  du  XV.  BiMe  (M£moires  de  litt6rature  de  rAcadfimie  des  Inscriptions,  voL  n.), 
and  in  Oennaditu  and  Pktho^  ArietoteUemue  und  PtaUmiemue  in  der  Orieehieehen  JSinAe^ 
by  W.  Gass,  1844. 

The  following  are  the  works  of  L.  Thomeo,  the  HeUenist :  Arietotdee  StagiriUB  parra 
gum  voeant  naturaUa,  1580.  Dialogi  de  DivwuUiane ;  De  Animorum  ImmartaUtate; 
De  Tribue  Ammorum  VehieuUe;  De  Ncminttm  Ineenticne;  De  Preoibue;  De  Cam- 
pesoendo  LuctH;  De  .^tatum  Moribus;  De  B/datiwrwn  Ifatura;  De  Animormm 
Eeeentia^  1580.  Giovanni  Pico  deUa  Mirandola  wrote  De  Snte  et  Uno  :  Twelve  ho€ka 
againet  JiuUeiary  Astrology;  EeptapUm,  or  a  treatise  on  Maeaie  PhOoeophy;  Segtdm 
dirigenUe  hominem  in  pugna  spirituaU^  and  Nine  hundred  Theeee  on  BialecticB,  mood, 
physical,  and  mathematical  sciences,  which  he  defended  in  public  in  Bome.  His  ne- 
phew, Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  held  the  same  doctrines,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  tiie 
book  De  Ente  et  Uno,  Cf,  Dae  Byetem  dee  John  Pico  wn  MirandeHa^  ^  Geozg  'Dtej- 
dorff,  1858.  Girolame  Cardano  wrote  many  works,  which  were  published  in  ten  vol- 
umes in  quarto  in  1668 ;  the  principal  ones  are :  De  SubtHitate  Ubri  xz. ;  De  Bentm 
Varietate,  He  ia  celebrated  for  his  formula  for  solving  equations  of  the  third  degree. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  an  autobiography.  His  doctrines  were  refuted  by  Scaligero  in 
his  Exerdtatianee  eauUriea^  and  defended  by  himself  in  his  Apologia,  Cf.  Bixner's  and 
Siberia  Beitrdge  eur  Oeeehiehte  der  Physiologie  im  weiteren  und  engeren  Sinne  {Leben  uni 
Meinungen  berUhmter  Phyeiker  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrh,,  1819-96).  Andrea  Cesalpino  is 
the  author  of  several  works  on  physiology  and  medidne,  Peripateticarum  QuesetioHtim 
Ubri  guinque,  and  Damonum  Inveetigatio  PeripcUeUea.  Lorenso  Yalla  wrote  EUgan- 
Uarum  UbrieeXy  Dialeetiea  DiaputaUonee^  sodDeVero  Bono,  He  translated  also  the  Hiad, 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides.  Angelo  Poliziano,  poet  and  philosopher,  translated  the  Man- 
ual of  EpieteetuSy  the  Queetione  and  ProbUme  of  Alexander  ofAphrodieiaSy  the  Aphorienu 
qf  ESppoerateSy  and  the  Sayings  and  the  Deeds  of  Xenophon  ;  he  wrote  also  ParepiiUh 
menony  in  which  he  proposed  to  describe  the  tree  of  human  knowledge.  Krmolao 
Barboro  wroto  on  Themistiue^  and  on  the  Aristotelian  doctnnc  of  the  soul  \  Ludovico 
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Vivea  De  CauHs  eorruptaram  c^rtrnn,  1681 ;  De  InUiis^  SecHa  et  LcniMm  PhUoaophim^ 
-id,;  De  Anima  et  Vita^  1558.  Of  the  nnmezotia  treatases  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  the 
£freater  part  still  remain  in  mannscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  They  are 
-^vritten  from  right  to  left,  and  in  such  manner  that  it  is  neceasazy  to  employ  a 
C^lass  in  order  to  decipher  them.  Extracts  from  his  MSS.  were  pubUshed  in  Paris  by 
Ventnri,  1797.  Giacomo  NizoUo  wrote  the  Antiba/rhcmis,  seu  de  teris  prineipiia  et  vera 
ratione  phUosophandi  contra  Pseudo-PhUoeopluM^  1553 ;  Giacomo  Aconzio,  MethoduSy 
seiUeet  recta  invesHgandarum  tradenda/rumque  arUum  ac  sdentiarum  ratiOy  1558. 
Oiaoomo  S»doleto,  PhadruSy  emi  de  la^udSme  PhSoaophiaiy  1607 ;  Sebastiano  Erizzo, 
jDM  Istrumento  e  Via  tnveiUrice  degU  Antiehiy  1554 ;  M.  Antonio  Mocenigo,  De  eo  guod 
e9t  paradoxa,  1559 ;  Alessandro  Piocolomini,  L' Istrumento  deUa  FUosoflOy  1565 ;  F^Uo- 
sqfla  naturaley  1562,  and  letUusione  morale.  According  to  Tiraboschi,  A.  Piocolomini 
vraa  the  first  philosopher  who  nsed  the  Italian  language  in  his  writings.  He  was,  how- 
ever, preceded  by  T.  Golferani,  who  long  before  wrote  a  treatise  in  that  language, 
J?eila  Memoria  loeaie,  1840.  GioTanni  Franoesco  Piocolomini,  a  nephew  of  Alessandro, 
<WTote  De  Berum  DeflnUionibue,  1600 ;  and  Universa  de  Moribue  PTvUoeopMa,  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned  G.  B.  Porta,  the  author  of  De  Humana  Physiognomiay  1586 ;  and  De  oe- 
eultis  literarum  notU^  seu  DeArte  animisenn  ooeuUa  aUis  eignificandiy  1598 ;  G.  Brisiani, 
Methodue  Sdentiarumy  1587 ;  Y.  Giorgio  Veneto,  De  Edrmonia  Mundi^  1525 ;  N.  Gon- 
tarini,  De  Perfectione  rerum,  Ubri  sex,  1576 ;  G.  Mazzoni,  De  TripUd  Eominum  Vita, 
1577  ;  De  Consensu  AristoteUs  et  Piatonis,  and  In  Aristotdis  et  Platonis  urUversam  PhUoso- 
phiam  PraHudia,  1597;  and  Valerio  die*  Valerii,  Opus  aureum  in  quo  omnia  expUcantur^ 
qu€B  Scientiarum  omnium  parens  Baymundus  LuUus  tarn  in  JSdentiarum  arbors,  guam 
arte  generaUy  tradit,  1589. 

Bemandino  Telesio  wrote  De  Berum  Natura  juxta  propria  princ^na,  1586 ;  VarU 
de  naturdtibus  rebus  UbeUi,  1590 ;  De  his  gucs  in  aere  ftunt  et  de  terra-motibus.  Quod 
ammeU  universum  ab  uniea  anima  substantia  gubematur,  adversus  Oaknum,  1590.  Gf . 
Bixter^s  and  Siber's  op.  o. ;  also  B.  Telesio  by  Fiorentino,  1872.  The  method  pursued  by 
Telesio  he  himself  thus  describes  :  Sensum  tnd^cet  etnoset  Tiaturam,  aUud  prcsterea 
nihil  seguuti  sumus,  gucs  summesibi  ipsm  eoneors  idem  semper,  et  eodem  agit  mode,  atgue 
idem  semper  operatur.  Of  the  origin  of  the  world  he  says :  Bemotissimam  scilicet  obseu- 
risaimamgue  rem  et  minime  naturaU  ratione  afferendam ;  cujus  eognitio  omnis  a  sensu 
pendet,  et  de  qua  niAU  omnino  asserendum  sit  unguam,  guod  vd  non  ipso,  vd  ipsius  simile 
pereeperit  sensu.  Francesco  Patrizi  wrote  Discussiones  Peripatetieof,  1571 ;  Nova  de 
Universis  PMosophia,  in  gua  Aristotdiea  methodo  nan  per  motum,  sed  per  lucem  ad 
primam  causam  ascenditur,  1591 ;  DeUa  Poetica  o  la  Deea  istoriale,  1586.  Of.  Bixner 
and  Siber  op.  cit. 

Of  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  some  are  written  in  Latin  and  some  in  Italian. 
The  former  were  edited  by  A.  Wagner,  Leipzic,  1829 ;  the  latter  (only  in  part)  by  A. 
F.  Gefrorer,  Stuttgart,  1884.  The  following  is  the  complete  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
classified  according  to  their  chronological  order :  DArca  di  Noh,  1570  (unpublished 
and  lost) ;  De  Sphoera,  1576  (id.) ;  Dei  Segni  dei  tempi,  1576  (published  and  lost) ;  De 
Anima,  1577  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  Clavis  magna,  1578 ;  Dei  PredicamenU  di  Dio, 
1570 ;  De  Umbris  Idearum,  1582 ;  De  Compendiosa  Architectural  1582 ;  II  Oanddafo, 
a  Comedy,  1582 ;  Purgatorio  ddP  Inferno,  1582  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  ExpUcatio  tri- 
ginta  SigiUorum,  1583 ;  La  Cena  deUe  Ceneri,  five  dialogues,  1584;  Ddla  Causa,  Prind- 
pio  et  Uno,  1584 ;  De  r Infinite  Universe  e  Mondi^  1584 ;  Spacdo  ddla  bestia  trionfante, 
1584 ;  Cabala  dd  eavallo  Pegaseo  con  Vaggiunta  ddT  asino  CiUenico,  1585 ;  Degli  heroid 
Furorij  1585 ;  FiguratioAnstotdiciAuditusphys,,  1586 ;  Dialogiduode FabrkUmordm' 
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tie  SaUmitani  prcpe  divina  adinwntunu  adperfeetam  CosmimetruB  praxm,  1586 ;  Jord. 
Brum  insomniumy  1586 ;  Ds  Lampade  eambinatoria  LuUiana,  1587 ;  De  Proffrewu  A 
Lampade  venatoria  Logieorum,  1587;  Acrotismus^  seu  rations  articulorum  p^ifsieorum 
<idvenus  AristoteUcos,  1587;  Oratio  VdUdictoria  Vitemberga  hdbita^  158S;  i>e  Speck- 
rum  ScTutinio  et  Lampade  combinatoria  Baymondi  ImUiiy  1588 ;  Centum  et  SexagiiUa 
ArtiouU  adver8U8  hujus  tempestatis  Mathematicos  atque  Phihsfyphos,  1588 ;  Oratio  am^th 
latoria  habUa  in  obitu  Prindpis  JvUi  Brunsmeensium  Duda^  1589 ;  De  Imaginumy  SiffWh 
rum  et  Idea/rum  Compmtione,  1591 ;  De  IHpUce  Minima  et  Menaura^  1591 ;  Da  Mtmade, 
J^umero  et  Figura,  1591 ;  De  rerum  ImaginibuSf  1591  (mipiiblislied  and  lost) ;  Xabrt?  deBi 
86tte  arti  liberaU^  1591  (onpnblished) ;  Idber  triginta  Statuamm^  1591;  Ten^um 
Mnemonidiey  1591 ;  De  MuUipUci  Mundi  Vita,  1591  (anpablished  and  lost) ;  De  Ifatures 
geatibus  (id,) ;  DePrirusvpm  Ven{id,);  DeAatrdogia  (id,);  De  Magia  pihynca ;  Dt 
Phyaica;  labretto  di  eongiurazioni ;  Summa  terminorum  metaphysicorum^  pubL  1609; 
Artifidum  perorandi,  pnbL  1612.  Gf .  Bruno  oder  uber  daa  naturiicke  und  gottUdte 
Princip  der  Dinge,  by  Sohelling,  1802.  Also  the  introdaction  of  T.  MamiftTii  to  the 
tranBlation  of  Schelling's  dlalogae  by  the  Mazchioness  M.  Florend  Waddiogton ;  Blx- 
ter's  and  Siber's  op.  dt.  Briickerii  Hiatoria  PMbaophim,  1741  L  G.  Buhle,  CcmmentaUo 
de  Ortu  et  Progreaau  Pantkeiami  inde  a  Xerioplume  Cclofomo  prima  ^us  authore  tiaqui 
ad  SpiTioeam  ;  Nioeion,  Memaireapour  aervir  a  Vhiatoire  dea  /lommea  iUuatrea ;  C.  Steph. 
Jordan,  Diaquiaitio  de  Jordano  Bruno  NcHano;  Gull.  F.  Chzistiani,  De  Studm  Jordani 
Brum  mathematicia  ;  Eindervater,  Beitrdge  zur  Lebenageachiehte  dea  Jord.  BrunOy  1788 ; 
D.  LeEBman,  Giordano  Bruno  in  CiBalpinische  Blatter,  Tom.  1 ;  FiUlebom,  Beitrdge 
our  Oeachichte  der  PTaloaopK,  1706;  F.  1.  Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Nicholaua 
wn  Cuaa,  1847;  John  A.  Scartazzini,  Ein  Blutzeuge  dea  Wiaaena,  1867;  Ch.  Bar- 
tholmSs,  Jordano  Bruno,  1846-47 ;  George  Henry  Lewes,  Hiatory  of  PhUoaophy,  1868 ; 
Sigwart,  Spinoza'a  neuentdeckter  Traetat  von  Gott,  1866 ;  A.  Debs,  Jordani  Brum  Tita 
et  Scripta,  1844 ;  Lange,  Geachickte  dea  MateriaUamua,  1866 ;  Domenico  Berti,  Vita 
di  Giordano  Bruno,  1868,  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  Brono^s  trial  before  the 
Inquisition  of  Venice,  recently  discovered  in  the  archiTes  of  that  city. 

Tommaso  Campanella's  prindpaJ  works  are  as  follows :  Uhiveraa  PhSoaophia  aeu 
Metaphyaicarum  Berum  juxta  propria  dogmata^  partea  trea,  1638 ;  PkHoaophia  aenaibua 
demonatrata  et  in  octo  diaputationea  diatincta,  adveraua  eoa  qui  propria  arbitratUy 
non  autem  aenaata  duce  natura,  pTuloaophati  aunt,  1591 ;  BeaUa  Phihaophica  epilogiatiea 
partea  giuUuor,  hoc  eat  de  rerum  natura,  Tiominum,  moribua,  etc.  His  Oititaa  BoUa, 
a  kind  of  Utopian  romance,  forms  part  of  the  latter  work.  De  libria  propriia  et  recta 
ratione  atudendi  Syntagma,  1642 ;  De  JSenau  rerum  et  Magia,  1620 ;  De  GentHeamo 
non  reUnendo;  Atheiamua  triumphatus;  Apologia  pro  GoUUbo;  De  Monarehia  Hupam- 
em;  Diaputationum  in  quatuor partea  Philoaophica  BeaUa  libri quatuor ;  seyeral  phila- 
Mphical  poems  in  Latm  and  Italian.  Gf.  BaJdachini,  Vita  e  FHosofia  di  T.  GampaneDa, 
1840 ;  A.  D.  Ancona,  Introdaction  to  the  new  edition  of  Gampanella^s  works,  Turin, 
1854 ;  S.  Centofanti,  an  essay  published  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,1866 ;  Spaventa 
and  Mamiani,  op.  cit ;  also  Sigwart,  Th,  CampaneUa  und  aeine  pcUtiachen  Ideen,  in 
the  Prenss.  Jahrb.,  1866;  Mile.  Louise  Colet,  (Euvrea  choiaiea  de  CampaneUa,  1844; 
Pierre  Leroux,  Encydopedie  nouvdU,  and  G.  Ferrari,  Corao  sugli  Scrittori  potitiei 
Italiani,  1863. 

L.  Vanini  is  the  author  of  AmpMtJieatrum  Sterna  ProtidenUoa,  1615 ;  De  admi- 
randia  Natures,  Beginca  DecB^ie  mortaUum,  arcania,  1616 ;  De  Vera  Sapientia;  PhyaMo- 
Magicum  ;  De  CorUemnenda  Gloria  ;  Apologia  pro  .Moaaiea  et  CJtriaUana  lege.  Cf  .  W.  D. 
Fuhrmann,  Lchen  und  Sehickaale,  Charakter  und  Meinungen  dea  L.  Vanini,  1800.  Emile 
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WaiBse,  L,  Vamrd^  m  vie,  sa  doctrine,  et  samort;  Eztarait  dee  m^moires  de  V  Acad^mie 
des  Scieiices  de  Tonlose.  Arpe,  Bayle,  and  Voltaixe  in  several  of  their  works  undertake 
the  defence  of  Vanini  Gf .  also  LaVieetles  SmUmmts  de  L,  VarUni  by  David  Dorand, 
1717,  and  Rousselot  CEJuvres  PhUosophiquea  de  L.  VarUni,  1841. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  Machiavelli's  works,  that  of  Florence,  1813,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  is  the 
fallest  and  the  best.    A  new  edition  has  been  reoentlj  published  in  Florence  partly  by 
lieznmonier  and  partly  by  Gr.  Barbera.    Of  his  writings,  11  Principe,  written  in  1514  and 
published  in  1582,  /  Disearsi  suUe  Deche  di  T,  Limo,  and  Le  Btorie  FiorenUne  are  the 
most   celebrated.    Of.    Gesehiohte  der  Btaatawisaemchaften,  by  B.  von  Mohl,  1858; 
Kanke's  zur  Kritik  neiierer  Oeechichtshcreiber,  1824 ;  Maoaulay's  Essay  on  Machiavelli  in 
luB  Critical  and  Historical  Essays ;  G.  Ferrari  in  his  Cor&o  sitgU  ScriUori  poUttd  ItaHani, 
and  Pasqnale  St.  Manoini,  DeUa  IhUrina  poUUca  dd  MachiavdU,  1852.   See  also  the  life 
of  Machiavelli  published  in  the  Florentine  edition  of  his  works,  1792.    The  princii)al 
v?-ozk  of  Francesco  Guicdardini  is  La  Storia  cPltaUa,  extending  from  1490  to  1534.   Its 
best  edition  is  that  of  Pisa,  1819,  in  10  vols.    An  edition  of  his  unpublished  works  has 
recently  appeared  in  Florence,  under  the  editorship  of  G.  GanestEini     This  valuable 
publication  contains  Le   C<msiderasMmi   intomo  cA  Discorso  di  Niccid    Mae/daveUi 
sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  T,  Livio  ;  I  Bieardi  politioie  dviii  ;  IDisoanipdiUci;  II  Trattato 
e  i  DiseoTii  etiUa  Ooetituzione  deUa Bepublica  FiorenUna  esvRariforma  ddsmgovemo; 
La  Storia  di  Fir  erne  ;  8cdta  daOa  corriapondenssa  uffldaie  tenuta  dal  GftUedardini  durante 
le  diverse  eue  Legazioni;  and  U  Carteggio,  or  his  oorrespondence  with  Princes,  Popes, 
Cardinals,  Ambassadors,  and  Statesmen  of  his  time.  Gf .  Bankers  op.  dt. ;  Thiers^  Hie- 
taire  du  CoTiaulat  et  de  V Empire— AvertieBement ;  the  Preface  "by  G.  Ganestrini  to  the 
Opere  inedite  di  Fr.  Guicdardini,  1857,  and  St&ria  deUa  Letteratura  Italiana,  by  Paolo 
fimiliano  Guidid,  1855,  vol.  2.    For  the  works  of  G.  Savonarola,  Paolo  Sarpi,  D.  Gian- 
noti,  P.  Paruta,  and  G.  Bottero,  cl  G.  Ferrari,  op.  dt.     Savonarola  was  the  author 
of    Compendium  totiua  phUoeophicB  tarn  naturalie  quam  moralis,  and  of  Trattato  circa  U 
reggimento  e  il  governo  deBa  cittd  di  Firenze,  1542 ;  cf .  Storia  di  0. 8avona/rdta  by  Pas- 
qnale Yillari,  1868.   Paolo  Sarpi  wrote  La  Storia  dd  ConciUo  Tridentino,  a  work  which 
has  been  translated  into  Latin,  German,  French,  and  English ;  also,  Opinione  come 
debba  govema/rsi  la  BepubUea  Venesiana^  1680,  and  many  other  works,  of  which  a  full 
catalogfue  maybe  fotmd  in  the  BiografladiFrd Paolo  Sarpihy  A.  Bianchi-Giovini,  1846. 
The  prindpal  writings  of  D.  Giannoti  are  Ddla  BepubUca  di  Veneeia,  1540 ;  DeUa  Be- 
pubUca  Fiorentina  and   OpuscoH;  of  P.  Paruta,  Perfesione  deUa  mta  politica,  1579. 
Discorsi  pdUUei,  1600 ;  of  G.  Bottero,  La  Bagione  di  Stato,  1589.  BepuNicaVeneaiana^ 
lij05;  Came  della  grandezza  ddle  Cittd^  and  IPrindpi. 

The  Seventeenth  and  the  Eighteenth  Centtiries. 

The  Bun  of  modem  philosophy  in  Italy  rose  at  last  witli  Galileo 
Galilei  (1564-1641),  a  native  of  Pisa,  and  the  chief  of  the  School,  which 
a  century  before  had  begun  with  Leonardo  da  VincL  At  an  early  age 
Galileo  was  a  professor  in  the  Universities  of  Pisa  and  Padua,  and 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  mathematician  and  philosopher  at  the 
Court  of  Tuscany.  He  is  the  true  founder  of  inductive  philosophy. 
Regarding  nature  as  the  great  object  of  science,  the  autograph  book  of 
the  Creator,  he  held  that  it  cannot  be  read  by  authority,  nor  by  any  pro- 
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cess  d  jyrioriy  but  only  by  means  of  observation,  experiment,  measore 
and  calculation.    While,  to  aid  his  investigations,  he  invented  the 
hydrostatic  balance,  the  proportional  compass,  the  thermoscope,  the 
componnd  microscope  and  the  telescope,  he  borrowed  from  mathenoA- 
tics^the  formulas,  the  analyses,  the  transformation  and  development 
of  his  discoveries.    Applying  this  method  to  terrestrial  and  celestial 
medianics,  he  made  important  discoveries  in  every  branch  of  physical 
science,  and  placed  the  heliocentric  system  on  a  scientific  basis.  Est- 
ing  thns  given  the  death-blow  to  Scholasticism,  he  was  arreeted  by  the 
Inquisition,  forced  publicly  to  recant,  and  to  remain  nnder  its  sor- 
veillance  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    Speaking  of  the  comparative  merit 
of  Galileo  and  Bacon,  Sir  Darid  Brewster  says :  ^^  Had  Bacon  never 
lived,  the  student  of  nature  would  have  found  in  the  writings  and  the 
works  of  Galileo  not  orily  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  bnt 
also  its  practical  application  to  the  noblest  efforts  of  invention  aod 
discovery.'^    The  eminent  scientist  Biot,  while  asserting  the  uselessnes 
of  the  Baconian  method,  insists  upon  the  permanent  validity  of  that  of 
Galileo;  and  Trouessart  declares  that   in  science  we  are  all  his 
pupils.      Galileo  founded   a   School   honored   by    the    names  of 
Torricelli,  Viviani,  Castelli,  Borelli,  Oavalieri,  Malpighi,  Spallanfflni, 
Morgani,  Galvani,  Volta  and  other  enainent  scientific  men,  who,  follow- 
ing his  method  successively,  took  the  lead  in  the  scientific  progresB  d 
Europe.    It  was  due  to  this  activity  in  science,  that  the  Italian  mina 
was  enabled  to  resist  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical servitude,  under  which  Italy  labored  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries ;  and  it  was  through  the  example  of  Galileo,  that 
physical  science  never  became  so  predominant,  as  to  exclude  the  study 
of  philosophy.    Throughout  his  works  he  loses  no  occasion  to  insist  OQ 
efficient  and  final  causes,  and  on  the  infinite  difference  which  exists 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  intelligence ;  and  while  he  depre- 
cates the  scepticism,  which  denies  the  legitimate  power  of  reason,  he 
rejects  pure  rationalism,  which  knows  no  limit  for  human  knowledge. 
He  asserts  that  beyond  all  second  causes,  there  must  necessarily  exist  a 
First  Cause,  whose  omnipotent  and  allwise  creative  energy  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  world ;  and  he  professes  faith  in  that  Dirine  Fro* 
vidence  which  embraces  the  universe  as  well  as  its  atoms,  like  the  buh 
which  diffuses  light  and  heat  through  all  our  planetary  system,  jjflj 
at  the  same  time  it  matures  a  grain  of  wheat  as  perfectly,  as  u  »»( 
were  the  only  object  of  its  action. 
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The  woikfi  of  Q-alileo  have  recently  been  publiBhed  in  a  oomplete  edition,  16  toIb., 

imder  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Eu^nio  Alberi ;  Le  Opere  cU  OaUleo  OaUlei,  prima  edmone 

campleta,  eonduUa  augU  autenUci  ManoaeritU  Palatini^  Firenze,  1842-56.    This  edition 

contains  the  life  of  Galileo,  written  by  his  pupil  Viyiani.    Among  his  biographers  and 

critics  may  be  mentioned  Ghilini  in  his  Teatro  di  tumdni  letteratiy  1647 ;  G.  V.  Rossi  in 

liis  PiTioeatheoa  Uhutrium  Virarum,  1643-48 ;  P.  Frisi,  Ehgio  di  OaJOeo^  1775,  which 

-was  translated  into  French  and  inserted  in  the  Supplemej^  de  VEncyehpidie  de  Diderot 

and  D.  Alembert ;  J.  Andr^  in  his  histoiy  of  literature  and  in  Saggio  ddla  FUosofla  di 

OtUHeOy  1776 ;  L.  Brenna,  Vita  di  OaUleo^  1778,  which  was  inserted  in  the  work  of 

Fabroni :  Vita  Itaiorttm  doetrina  exceUmtium  qviScBCvUs  xvii.  et  xviii.  fioruerunt,  1778- 

1805 ;  T.  Toezetti,  ia'^NoUeie  degli  aggrandimmti  deOd  Soieruseflnche  in  Toscana,  1780, 

in  "which  he  published  the  life  of  Galileo  written  by  Gherardini,  his  contemporazy ;  G. 

Kelli,  Vita  e  Commerdo  letterario  di  OdUUo,  1797;  Bailly,  EisUnre  de  VAstronomie 

fnodeme;  G.  Tiraboechi,  Staria  ddla  Letteratura  ItaUana,  1826-36;  Montuda,  Mstoire 

dea  Mathematiqties,  1799 ;  Libes,  Exstoire  PJahsophique  de  Progrie  de  la  Physiguey  1810 ; 

M.  T.  Blot,  Artide  OaHieo  in  Biographie  univeraeUey  published  by  Michaud ;  A.  Barbier 

in  his  Mcamen  erOique  et  complement  dee  Dietionnairee  Hietarigties  lespltu  repanduSy  1820 ; 

Iftord  Brougham,  Life  of  OalHeOy  1829 ;  M.  Salfi,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Hietoire 

Utteraire  dItaUe  de  Gingnen^,  1834 ;  G.  Guvier,  Hietoire  dee  Sciences  NatureOeSy  1841 ; 

M.  liibri,  Hietoire  dee  Sciences  MaiMmatiques  en  TtaUCy  1841 ;  Sir  David  Brewster, 

Livea  of  Oopemieiu  and  OaUleo  {Edinburgh  Beifieiffy  1830),  Itfe  ofNewtoUy  1865,  and  the 

Martyrs  of  SdencCy  1846 ;  B.  Boncompagni,  Intomo  ad  alcuniavangamenti  deUa  Fisiea  in 

ItaUa  neiSecoU  W  e  17%  1846 ;  Whewell,  History  of  the  Indtustive  Sciences,  1837;  M.  Ma- 

rini,  Galileo  e  Vlnquisisioney  1850;  D.  Bezzi,  in  the  Atti  ddP  Academia  Pontiflda  dei  nuovi 

lAnceiy  IHcembrey  1851 ;  A.  de  Beumont,  OaUlei  und  Horn,  published  in  his  Beitrage  eur 

JtaUenischen  Oesehichte,  1858;  Ph.  Ghasles,  OaUleo  OalHeiy  saViSy  sonProc^etses Gontem- 

porainsy  1861 ;  Madden,  OaUleo  and  the  Inquisitiony  1863 ;  J.  Bertrand,  in  his  Zm  Fan- 

dateurs  de  VAstronomie  modemCy  1865 ;  Trouessart,  in  his  OaUlee,  sa  Mission  sdentifiquey 

sa  Vie  et  son  ProeiSy  1865 ;  Panhappe,  OdUleey  sa  Vie,  ses  Decouvertes  et  ses  TravoMZy  1866 ; 

Henry  de  TEpinois,  OaUleey  son  ProdSy  sa  Condamnation;  d^aprls  dee  documents  inidits, 

1867,  in  the  Eevtie  dee  Sciences  Historigues;  H.  L.  de  la  Bidlaye,  OaUteCy  la  Science  et 

VEgUsCy  1867,  in  the  Betme  du  Monde  OathoUque;  Chr.  J.  Jagemann,  Oesehichte  des 

Lebens  und  der  Schriften  des  OaUleo  OaUleiy  1784;  Drinkwater,  L{fe of  OaUleo;  Sehni, 

Nel  Trecentesimo  NataUssio  di  OaUleo  in  Pisay  1864 ;  P.  Feliciani  FHosofia  PositiDa  di  OaU- 

leoy  1868 ;  E .  Wohlwill,  Der  Inquisition-'Proeess  desO.O.ylS70;  OaUleo  and  his  Condem- 

nationy  Bambler  (Lend.),  Jan:  1852 ;  Caseof  OaUleOy  DubUn  Betiew,  Oct  1865— specially 

worthy  of  consultation;  The  Martyrdom  of  OaUleOy  North  British  Betfiew,  Nov.  1860, 

in  reply  to  Biot  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  1858 ;  Abb6  Gastelnau,  ViCy  Traxava^  Procds, 

etc.  de  Oalil.y  Paris,  1870.    Th.  Henry  Martin,  OaUlee  et  les  Droits  de  la  Sdenee,  1868. 

Galileo^s  **  System  of  the  World"  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Salusbnry, 

foL    Lend.,  1641. 

t 

Giovanni  Battista  Vico,  as  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
(1668-1744)  stands  foremost  among  the  philosophers  of  modem  times. 
He  was  bom  in  Naples,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
philosophy,  philology  and  history.  Living  in  an  age  when  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  had  become  popular  in  Italy,  he  attacked  the  psycho- 
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logical  method  as  the  exclosire  procesB  of  philosophic  inveetigatioii, 
maintained  the  validity  of  common  sense,  and  upheld  the  import- 
ance of  historic  and  philological  studies.     His  writings,   I>&  RatioM 
StvMorum,  1708,  De  Antiquiasima  ItdloTum  SajnetUia,  1710,  and 
Jus  Uhvveraale,  1720,  containing  hia  De  Uno  et  TJnvoersi  Juris  Pri»- 
cvpio  et  Fm£,  his  De  Conataniia  PAHosqpkioB  and  De  Consianiia  Phi- 
lologicB,  form  a  sort  of  introdnction  to  his  Principii  di  Sciema  Nuova^ 
1722,  in  which  he  develops  his  theory  of  the  tustory  of  civilizaticm. 
Of  this  work,  twice  re-written,  he  published  two  editions,  one  in  1730, 
and  another  in  1744.     In  his  introductory  writings  he  diacoBses  the 
question  of  method,  particularly  as  applied  to  moral  and  juridical 
science,  and  strives  to  evolve  a  metaphysical  theory  from  the  analrsis 
of  the  roots  of  the  Latin  language  and  from  the  general  study  of  philo- 
logy, which,  according  to  him,  embraces  all  the  facts  of  historical  experi- 
ence.    Knowledge  consists  essentially  in  a  relation  of  causality  be- 
tween the  knowing  principle  and  the  knowable ;  since  the  miud  can 
only  know  that,  which  it  can  produce  tJirongh  its  own  activity;  that  ifl 
to  say,  the  mind  can  only  know  those  data  of  experience,  which  it  can 
convert  into  truth  by  a  process  of  reason.    This  conversion,  in  which, 
according  to  Tico,  lies  the  principle  of  all  science,  neither  the  pej'cho- 
l(^cal  method,  nor  the  geometrical  process  introduced  by  Descartes, 
can  effect;  it  can  only  be  produced  by  a  method  in  which  certaialy 
and  truth,  authority  and  reason,  philology  and  philosophy  become 
nnited  and  hannonized,  so  aa  to  embrace  the  necessary  pi-iiit;ip!es  oi 
nature  as  well  aa  the  contingent  pi-oductiona  of  human  activity.    To 
establish  a  fact  which  may  be  converted  into  truth,  to  find  a  principie 
which  has  its  basis  in  experience  and  common  sense,  yet  is  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  order  of  the  imiverse,  is  the  problem  of  metaphysics. 
This  fact  or  tliia  principle,  according  to  Vico,  is  to  be  found  in  God  alone, 
tliB  only  tme  "  Eiis,"  who,  being  au  infinite  cause,  contains  in  h/mseff 
all  facts  and  all  intelligence.     Tlius  Divine  Providence,  acting  in  no 
mysterious  way,  but  thi^ough  the  spontaneous  development  of  human 
activity,  is  the  basis  of  all  history,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  evolution 
of  language,  mythology,  religion,  law  and  government. 

"Wliether  we  accept  the  Mosaic  account,  wliich  points  out  a  state  of 
degradation  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  or  admit  a  primitive  conditioii 
of  barbarism,  it  is  certain  that  at  a  remote  period  the  hnman  race  wb^ 
in  a  condition  not  far  above  that  of  the  brutes.  Gigantic  in  etadirc, 
their  bodies  covered  mth  hair,  men  roamed  through  the  forests  wbicb 
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covered  the  earth,  without  family,  language,  laws,  or  gods.    Yet  within 
tliem^  though  latent,  there  were  the  principles  of  humanity,  sympathy, 
social)ility,  pudor,  honor  and  liberty,  which,  called  forth  by  extraordi- 
nary events,  gradually  raised  them  from  animality  to  the  first  condition 
of  liiunan  beings.    This  awakening  was  caused  by  terrific  phenomena 
of   nature,  which,  stimulating  the  mind  to  consciousness,  brought  a 
portion  of  mankind  under  the  influence  of  a  supernatural  power,  and 
induced  a  number  of  individuals,  male  and  female,  to  take  refuge  in 
caverns  and  to  commence  the  formation  of  families.    From  this  point 
the  dynamic  process  of  civilization  was  subject  to  certain  laws,  which 
liave  presided  over  the  development  of  all  history.    Prominent  among 
these  laws  is  that  which  has  produced  the  universal  belief  of  all  people 
in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  marriage  and  burial,  which  from 
the  first  became  the  XxyM^fo^ra  hwmamtaUs,  This  law  manifests  itself 
in  all  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  is  divided  into  three  different 
ages,  the  divine,  the  heroic,  and  the  human.    The  divine  age  is  the 
first  stage  of  civilization,  when  the  chief  of  the  family  is  king  and 
priest,  ruling  over  his  subordinates  as  the  delegate  of  heaven.    It  is 
the  age  of  the  origin  of  language,  rude  and  concrete;  the  age  of  sacred 
or  hieroglyphic  characters ;  of  right  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  of  a  jurisprudence  identified  with  theology, — the  age  of 
idolatry,  divination,  mythology,  auspices  and  oracles.    The  heroic  age 
has  its  birth  when  that  portion  of  mankind  which  had  remained  in  a 
savage  condition,  seeks  refuge  from  the  violence  of  their  companions, 
still  more  degraded  than  themselves,  in  the  homes  of  those  families  al- 
ready established,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  altars  erected  on  the  heights. 
The  new-comers  are  admitted  into  the  family  on  condition  of  becom- 
ing servants  of  their  defenders,  who  now  claim  to  be  the  ofbpring  of 
the  gods,  and  heroes  by  right  of  birth  and  power.    Thus  the  primitive 
famiUes  are  the  rulers  of  the  community,  enjoying  rights  which  are 
not  accorded  to  slaves — such  as  the  solemnity  of  marriage,  the  pos- 
session of  land,  etc.    Gradually  the  number  of  slaves  increases ;  they 
become  restless  under  the  domination  of  their  masters,  who  after  long 
struggle  are  finally  constrained  to  grant  them  some  of  their  rights. 
Hence  the  origin  of  agrarian  laws,  patronages,  serfs,  patricians,  vas- 
sals, and  plebeians,  and  with  them  the  rise  of  cities,  subject  to  aristo- 
cratic government.    Meantime  language,  losing  some  of  its  primitive 
rudeness,  becomes  imaginative  and  mythologic ;  its  characters  become 
more  fantastic  and  universal ;  law  is  no  longer  from  the  gods,  but  from 
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the  heroes,  though  still  identified  with  force ;  and  the  duel  and  retiilift- 
tion  take  place  of  sacerdotal  justice.  In  this  period  the  predominaiu^ 
of  imagination  is  so  great,  that  general  types  become  represented  bj 
proper  names,  and  accepted  as  historical  characters.  Thns  the  inyen- 
tive  genias  of  Egyptians  finds  a  personification  in  Hermes,  the  heroism 
of  ancient  Greece  in  Hercnles,  and  its  poetry  in  Homer.  So  Botmnlns 
and  the  other  kings  of  ancient  Borne,  in  whom  periods  of  ciTilization 
have  been  personified,  descend  to  posterity  as  historical  characters. 

With  the  gradual  development  of  democracy  the  human  age  appears ; 
and  with  it  aristocratic  or  democratic  republics  and  modem  monarchies, 
established  more  or  less  on  the  equality  of  the  people.    Language  be- 
comes more  and  more  positive,  and  prose  and  poetiy  more  natural  and 
more  philosophic ;  religion  loses  a  great  part  of  its  mythological  charac- 
ter, and  tends  to  morality  and  to  refinement    Civil  and  political 
equality  is  extended,  natural  right  is  considered  superior  to  civil  l^ali- 
ty,  and  private  right  becomes  distinguished  from  public.    In  the  per- 
fection of  democratic  governments  there  is  only  one  exception  to  equali- 
ty, and  that  is  wealth.    But  wealth  is  the  cause  of  corruption  in  those 
who  possess  it,  and  of  envy  and  passion  in  those  who  desire  it.    Hence 
abuse  of  power,  discords,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars,  from  whidi 
monarchy  often  arises  as  a  guarantee  of   public  order.    Monarchy 
failing,  the  country  which  is  rent  by  corruption  and  anarchy  wiU       | 
finally  fall  by  conquest,  or,  in  the  absence  of  conquest,  it  will  reh^pse 
into  a  state  of  barbarism  equal  to  that  which  preceded  the  divine  age, 
with  the  only  difference  that  the  first  was  a  barbarism  of  nature,  the 
second  will  be  a  barbarism  of  reflection ;  the  one  is  ferocious  and 
beastly,  the  other  is  perfidious  and  base.     Only  after  a  long  period  of 
decadence  will  that  nation  again  begin  the  course  of  civilization,  pass- 
ing through  its  different  stages,  liable  again  to  fall  and  rise,  thus  le- 
volving  in  an  indefinite  series  of  "  Corsi "  and  "  Bicorsi,"  which  ex- 
press the  static  and  the  dynamic  conditions  of  human  society. 

This  theory  was  evolved  by  Vico  from  the  history  of  Borne, 
making  that  the  typical  history  of  mankind,  whose  principal  fea- 
tures are  repeated  .n  the  histories  of  all  nations.  Thus  the  same 
law  manifests  itself  agam  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  when 
in  the  dark,  the  middle  ages,  and  modem  times,  the  divine,  the 
heroic,  and  the  human  ages  •  reappear.  Civilization  therefore  in  a 
given  people,  that  is  to  say,  their  progress  from  brutal  force  to 
right,  from  authority  to  reason,  and  from  selfishness  to  justicei  is 
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not  the  work  of  legislators  and  pldlosophers,  not  the  result  of  com- 
munication with  other  conununities ;  but  it  is  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  their  own  activity  working  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
terior circumstances.  The  primitive  elements  of  their  civilization 
are  found  only  in  the  structure  of  their  language  and  mythology,  their 
poetry  and  traditions.  The  "  Scienza  Nuova,"  according  to  Vico,  may 
.,  be  regarded  as  a  natural  theology,  for  it  shows  the  permanent  action 
of  Divine  Providence  in  human  history ;  and  as  a  philosophy,  for  it 
establishes  the  basis  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  human 
society,  points  out  the  origin  of  its  fundamental  ideas,  and  distinguishes 
the  real  from  the  mythical  in  the  history  of  nations.  This  distinction, 
BO  far  as  it  regards  flie  history  of  Kome,  has  been  fuUy  confirmed  by 
tlie  more  recent  researches  of  Niebuhr,  Schwegler,  and  Mommsen. 
The  boqk  of  Vico  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  natural  history  of 
majikind  and  a  philosophy  of  law,  for  it  gives  the  principles  of  all 
historical  development  and  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  natural  right,  as 
deduced  from  the  common  wisdom  of  the  people. 

The  complete  editiaa  of  the  woiks  of  Vioo  in  6  vols,  was  published  in  MUan,  1852^-54 
(Second  Edition),  nndei  the  editoiship  of  G.  Fenaii,  the  author  of  La  MerUe  di  G,  B. 
VioOy  1884,  an  important  work  on  the  New  Soienoe.      Q>.  Del  Gindice  publiflhed  in 
1862,  SeritU  inedUi  di  Vieo,    Yioo'a  philosophy  gaye  birth  to  a  considerable  branch  of 
Uteratnre  containing  writings  of  oxiticism  and  exegesis.    Among  his  oontemporazy 
opponents  may  be  mentioned  Damiano  Bomano  in  his  JOifwa  Storica  deUe  Leggi  Orecifu 
ventUe  a  Boma,  eontro  Vopinione  modema  dd  Sigruyr  VicOy  1786,  and  in  his  Lettere  eiii 
tereo  principio  ddla  Seienza  Ifuava,  1749,  in  which  he  defends  the  Greek  origin  of  the 
laws  contained  in  the  zn.  Tables,  and  opposes  the  theoiy  on  spontaneons  formation  of 
language  and  ciYiHzation.    He  is  also  the  author  of  8e^ma  del  DmUo  PttbUeo,  of  the 
Origine  detta  Sodetd  and  other  works,  in  whioh  he  holds  doctrines  antagonistio  to  those 
of  Yioo.    Finetti  in  his  Da  PrindpHa  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium  advereus  Bobbesktmy 
Pufendarfiumy  Wo{fium  et  aUos,  1777,  and  in  his  Sommario  deff  oppogitUme  dd  eietema 
ferinOy  e  lafalaUd  deUo  stato  ferine  attacks  the  doctrines  of  Vioo  on  the  origin  of  ci^iliza* 
tion.     His  defense  was  undertaken  by  Emanuele  Duni  in  his  Origine  eprogressi  dd  dt' 
tadino,  eddgovemo  dfoUe  di  Boma,  1763,  and  in  his  Za Bcienza dd  Coetume  oeeia  Sistema 
dd  Diritto  Universaky  1775 ;  also  by  Ganassoni  in  his  Memoria  in  difeaa  dd  Prindpio 
dd  Vico  svff  origine  ddle  zn.  Tawie  ;  and  Bogadei  in  his  JDdS  antieo  stato  dei  papcU 
(TltaUa  Cietiberina.    Among  Vico^s  followers  and  imitators  may  be  mentioned  Giaoomo 
StelHni,  in  his  2>0  Ortu  et  Progressu  morumy  1740,  and  in  his  Mhiccty  1764 ;  Mario 
Pagano,  the  patriot  who  suffered  death  for  his  adhesion  to  the  Parthenopean  Republic, 
in  his  Saggi  poUtiei  dei  Prineipii,  Progreeeo  e  Deoadenea  ddle  Societd,  1785 ;  Yinoenzo 
Cuooo,  in  his  PkUane  in  BaUa,  1804 ;  Gaetano  Filangeri,  in  his  Seiema  ddla  legidaaane, 
1780-85,  who  adopts  many  of  the  principles  of  Yico,*and  particularly  that  of  the  origi- 
nal incommunicability  of  primitive  myths  among  different  people,  and  spontaneous 
origin  of  historical  manifestations ;  and  Melchiore  Delfico  who,  in  his  Bieerche  eui  vero 
carattere  ddla  Oiuriepruderua  Bamana  e  d<f  euaicuUorij  1706,  exaggerates  the  prind- 
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pies  of  Vioo  and  falls  into  a  i^ystem  of  historical  scepticism.     Xfgo  Foscolo  in  li^  IXg- 
eorao  deff  Origine  e  ddP  Ufflzh  deBa  LeUeratura  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Vioo  on.  tiie 
origin  and  the  nataxe  of  language  as  well  as  society  and  ciTO  government     Gataldc 
Janelli,  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  Vico,  in  his  SuMa  Jiatura  e  IfaoetsUd  dt&i 
JSciema  ddie  Cose  e  de&e  Storie  vmane^  1817,  gives  the  critical  analysis  of  the  htftczical 
Synthesis,  as  expressed  in  the  Sdema  Ifuava,  of  the  original  and  spantaneooa  growth 
of  different  civilizations.    He  introdnoes  the  three  ages  of  the  senses,  imaginatioii  aatd 
reason  in  history,  corresponding  to  the  divine,  h^oic,  and  human  ages  of  Yico,  and  eliar* 
acterizes  the  last  age  by  the  development  of  Telasojla  and  BtMogta,  the  former  the 
science  of  finalities,  the  latter  that  of  cansalities.     G.  D.  Bomagnosi  in  his  OsgercoMisssi 
mjtUa  Sdenza  Ifuava,  1831,  and  other  works,  ejoimines  the  doctrines  of  Vioo  from  a  criti- 
cal point  of  view,  and  while  he  accepts  some  of  his  principles  he  rejects  his  fnxM^ 
mental  idea  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  holds  that  tfi^ 
is  always  the  result  of  a  derivation  from  another  people.    Lnigi  Tontd  in  his  Soffgio 
9opra  la  Sdema  Nrwva,  1835,  makes  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  doctzines  of 
Vioo,  and  dwells  jNirticalariy  on  the  relations  existing  between  Yico,  MachiaveUi,  Gxa- 
vina.  Herder,  and  other  jurists  and  philosophers.    F.  Predari  nndertook  the  edition  of 
Vioo^s  works  in  1835,  bat  he  published  only  one  volume,  in  which  he  gave  an  histoiical 
analysis  of  Vioo's  mind  in  relation  to  the  science  of  civilization.     0.  Cattaneo,   in 
his  Vico  e  ritaUa,  1863  (in  the  PaUUcnico)^  holds  that  Vice  succeeded  in  fusing  to- 
gether Machiavelli*s  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  self-interest  with  that  of  the  snpre- 
macy  of  reason,  as  defined  l^  Grotius.    N.  Tommas^,  in  Sludi  critiei,  1843,  main- 
tains that  the  idea  of  progress  is  apparent  in  the  Soiema  Nuova,  in  which,  alliioiigh 
the  course  of  history  is  fixed  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  orbit  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  Corsi  and  lUcorsi,  this  orbit  is  not  limited,  and  may  become  wider  and  wider  in 
the  progress  of  time.    T.  Mamiani,  in  his  Einnovamento  deda  FUosofia  anUca  ItaSantk, 
1884,  adopted  the  criterium  of  the  oonversion  of  fact  into  truth  as  expressed  by  Yico, 
his  doctrine  on  the  unity,  identity,  and  continuity  of  force,  the  spontaneity  of  motioii 
as  belonging  to  a  principle  inherent  to  every  atom  independently  of  the  mass,  and  the 
idea  of  the  indivisible,  indefinite,  and  immovable,  as  evolv&dfrom  phenomenical  reality. 
And  so  Eosmini  and  Giobertl  have  in  their  various  works  endeavored  to  brin^  his 
authority  to  the  support  of  their  theories,  while  S.  Centofanti,  in  his  Formda  Jagi&h 
deUa  FHosoJia  deOa  Storia,  1845,  follows  Vico  in  considering  historical  reality  in  its  ideal 
genesis,  in  ascending  from  experience  to  the  philosophical  idea  of  history,  and  in  con- 
necting under    one   principle    the   cosmic,  i)8ychologio,    and    social    orders*     F. 
Oarmignani,  in  his  SUnia  ddP  Origini  e  dd  Progrem  deda  FUoeofia  dd  Diritto,  1851, 
attributes  to  hitn  the  origin  of  a  true  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  £.  Amari, 
hi  his  Critica  di  una  Sciema  deUe  legialasdoni  eomparate^  1857,  gives  a  complete  analysis 
of  his  doctrines  having  relation  to  the  philosophical  and  historical  department  of  oom- 
paqitive  legislation.    A.  De  Carlo,  in  his  F^oscfia  swmdo  %  PrindpU  di  Vico  and  La  \ 

Menu  ^naUa  e  G.  B,  Vico,  1856;  Vito  Fomari,  in  his  Ddla  VUa  di  Cmto,  1869;  G. 
Zocchi,  in  his  8tudi  Bopra  T,  Eosgi,  1865 ;  A.  Galasso,  mhiaDd  SUtema  mgeUano, 
1867,  and  Dd  Metodo  Storieo  dd  Vico,  1868 ;  B.  Spaventa,  Fiorentino,  Vera,  Bertini,  ^ 

Conti,  Franohi,  Mh^m^^^H  and  others  have  either  adopted  some  of  the  fundamental 
prinoiplee  of  Vico,  or  subjected  his  doctrine  to  critical  examinatioiL    More  tecently  . 

P.  SidUani,  in  his  /8u{  Binnovcmmto  ddla  FiUmfia  positiva  in  ItaUa,  1871,  having  exa-  ' 

mined  all  the  principal  i^ystems  of  philosophy,  rejects  them  all,  and  contends  that  the  ' 

reconciliation  of  modem  positivism  with  ancient  idealism  can  only  be  effected  thitragh 
the  doctrines  of  Vioo,  from  which  he  strives  to  develop  not  only  a  historical  i^ulosophy, 
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l>ut  a  logical  and  metaphysioal  doctrine.     Sidliani  ifi  also  the  anthor  of  Ikinte,  QaUieo 
e    VieOj  1865.    Other  works  of  criticism  on  the  philosophy  of  Yioo  are  Colangelo's 
Oo7i»deradofni  svUd-  Sdema  Nuova^  1821 ;  G.  De  Gesare^s  Sommario  ddU  doUrine  dd 
Vieo,  1826 ;  S.  6allotti*s  PHndpU  di  una  Sderaa  Nu&Da  di  O.  B.  Vko,  1826 ;  P.  Jola's 
Studio  nd  Vieo,  1841 ;  P.  S.  Mancini's  Int&mo  aUa  Fikmfia  dd  DiriUo,  1841 ;  Delia  Valle's 
Sobggi  stdia  Scienza  ddia  Storia,  1844;  G.  Bocoo's  Elogio 8Umco  di  G,  B.  Yko^  1844; 
D.  D^Ondes  Beggio's  IntrodwsiaM  ai  PrindpU  ddU  Umane  Societdy  1851 ;  G.  Marini's  G, 
B.  Vieo  ai  eospeUo  dd  Seooia  19%  1S62 ;  C.  Qiaad'a  BdP  Umco  PnTunipio  e  ddP  Uhieo  FiM 
deW  Urmeno  DiriUo,  1855 ;  E.  Fagnani's  Ddla  neeesritd  e  ddP  tuo  ddla  IHmnaeume 
tesUfleatcfdaUa  Scienaa  Ntum,  diVico,  1857 ;  B.  Fontana's  La  FUoacfia  ndla  JStoria,  1868 ; 
J.  Merletta's  G,  B.  Vko  e  (a  Sapienea  arUichisgima  degU ItaUani^  1869 ;  G.  De  Luca^s 
Saggio  antologico  tuBe  dottrine  ddP  AqyinaU  e  dd  VicOy  1870 ;  G.  Gantoni's  G.  B.  Yko^ 
1867.     In  Germany  the  philosophy  of  Vico  found  interpreters  in  F.  K.  Sayigny  in  his 
Niebvhr^  1842 ;  E.  Gans  in  his  preface  to  Hegd^s  PJdUmsphy  of  History  ;  G.  Jacol^  in  his 
Oantord  uber  Vtco,  1869 ;  F.  A.  Wolff  in  the  Museum  der  AU&rthumstnssmsclutft,  1807 ; 
G.  OreUi  in  his  Vko  and  Nidmhr^  1816 ;  G.  Weber,  the  translator  of  the  BcUnea  Nuova^ 
1822  ;  Goschel  in  the  Zergtreute  Batter^  1887 ;  Ganer  in  the  Germanic  Musevm^  1857 ; 
asLd  C.  E.  Miiller,  the  translator  of  Vico's  minor  works,  1854.  In  France,  M.  Miohelet  has 
interpreted  his  doctrines  in  his  PrincPpes  de  la  PJdbsopfde  de  VEistoire,  1827 ;  BaUanche, 
in  his  PrdUgomhus  d  la  PalingSnisie  Sodale^  and  in  his  OrphJee^  1830 ;  V.  Gousin,  in  his 
Introduction  d  VHistovre  de  la  PhUoeophie,  1881 ;  Lerminier,  in  his  Introduction  generals 
d  VHistoire  du  Droits  1829;  JoufEroy,  in  his  Melanges  PhUosophigues,  1834;  Bonchez^ 
in  bis  Introduction  d  la  Science  de  VHisUdrey  1844 ;  the  anonymous  author  of  la  Sdenco 
^ouvdlepar  Vico^  1844 ;  Adam  Franck,  in  the  Journal  des  J^antSj  1867;  H.  de  Ferron, 
in  his  Theorie  du  ProgreSy  1869 ;  Yacherot,  in  his  Science  et  Oonsdence^  1870;  F.  Lau- 
rent, in  his  Etudes  sur  VHistoire  de  rBumanite,  tqL  zyiiL,  1870;  Barthlomte,  in  the 
Dictiannaire  des  Sdences  PMloeophigues,  yoL  vi ;  F.  Boullier  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Philosopkie 
Cartesienne^  1854 ;  G.  Benouvier,  in  his  Manud  de  la  PhUosophie  Moderns,  1842 ;  and  A. 
Oomte  in  his  letter  to  John  St.  Hill.  Of.  Littr^,  A.  Comte  et  la  PhOosopMe  Positive,  1861. 
Among  the  English  philosophers,  John  Stuart  Mill  has  given  attention  to  the  historical 
principles  of  Vico  in  his  l^stem  of  Logic.  Cf  Vioo's  "  New  Science  aa^  Ancient  Wisdomof 
ItaUans^^^  in  Foreign  Bekew,  Iiond.,  roL  y.,  p.  380 ;  Foreign  Quarterly  BevieWy  xzziy., 
289. 

The  philosophic  revolution  which  began  with  Descartes  in  France, 
soon  extended  to  Italy  and  manifested  itself  in  the  two  forms  of  Psycho- 
logism  (or  Idealism),  and  Sensualism, — ^represented  by  Descartes  and 
Malebranche  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Locke  and  Condillac  on  the  other. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  Psychologism  of  Descartes  were  Tommaso  Gomelio  (d. 
1684),  who  in  his  Progymnasmata  Physica,  1683,  tried  to  blend  the  doctrines  of  Te- 
lesio  with  the  method  of  the  French  philosopher;  MichelaDgelo  FardeUa  (b.  1650),  the 
friend  of  Amauld  and  MaJebranohe,  and  the  author  of  Universes  PhUosophics  Systema, 
1691 ;  Paolo  Doria,  who  in  his  Difesa  ddla  Metafi^ca,  1732,  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Locke ;  Gonstantmo  Grimaldi,  who  in  his  Discussioni  Istorichs,  Teologiche  e  FHosoflchCy 
1725,  yindicated  the  Cartesian  philosophy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Aristotelians  of 
lus  age ;  aud  Fortunate  da  Brescia,  the  author  of  PkUosophia  Mentis  methodice  tradataj 
1749.    Among  the  opponents  of  Aristotle  may  also  be  mentioned  S.  Basso,  PJaiosopJwB 
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NaiuraUi  adoemu  An'sMelemy  libri  12, 1631.  The  toTlffwh^  writen  belov  to  Oe 
school  of  Descartes  through  their  affinities  with  Malebranche :  Caidiiuii  Geidfl  (171S- 
1803),  who  held  to  the  vision  of  ideas  in  the  divine  Tniml^  and  opposed  the  fif»««^"" 
of  Locke,  the  Ontologism  of  WolfE,  and  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  ATn^w^  Tiw  nnmeRiv 
works  the  following  relate  to  philosophical  sabjects :  L'immaUrialiU  de  Vdm  dmoM 
C(mtre  Locke  ;  Difeme  du  $entifnent  du  P.  Malebranehs—»ur  la  nature  et  VorigiM  ia 
idee8  eontre  Vexamm  ds  Mr,  Locks;  AnU-EmiUy  or^  Beflexkms  9ur  la  thearie  dJapn- 
Uque  de  ridueation  eontre  lee  pnncipee  de  Btnuseau;  TraUe  dea  eombaU  ai/iifvUen; 
DUcourB  phUoeophiquee  aur  VhomiM;  Dmoeiraaone  maUmatiea  eantro  tetenHa  dds 
materia;  D^  infirUto  Assoiuto  considerato  neOa  grandeaia;  Eaame  e  wftftUtaiime  di 
princtpU  deOa  F&oeofia  Wolfiana;  Inbroduzume  dUo  Studio  deBa  BeUffions :  Temsiaso 
Rossi,  contemporary  of  Vico,  and  author  of  La  Mente  Sowrana;  Vincouo  Mkeli,  vte 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiy  strove  to  reconcile  Christian  idealiam  witit 
the  Eleatio  doctrines,  and  whose  egrstem  may  be  found  in  V.  Di  Oioanni's  wozk :  MkA, 
ovvero  deiT  ErUe  Uno  e  Beale,  1864 ;  V.  Palmieri,  who  defended  Ghnstiaiill^againflt  tbe 
materialistic  doctrines  of  FrerSt  and  other  French  writers ;  Gadi,  who  in  his  SlemnU 
di  MoralA^  1741,  attempted  a  philosophical  confutation  of  Rousseau  an,  the  inequality 
of  men ;  T.  V.  Falletti,  who,  in  his  work  on  Oondillao,  established  the  principle  of  kzum* 
ledge  on  the  idea  of  being  as  evolved  from  the  Ego;  Draghettt,  who  founded  his 
Psychology  on  moral  instinct  and  reason ;  G.  Torelli,  in  his  treatise  JDe  I^ihih,  1738; 
V.  Ghiavaod  in  his  Saggio  auUa grandeeza  dilHo;  G.  Degli  Chrazi  inhis  JM«i0«^ 
veraale  di  JOoeofare,  1788 ;  R  Pini  (1750-1815),  author  of  the  Protciogia,  a  Latm  ^(A, 
in  which  he  established  all  principles  of  knowledge  and  morality  on  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Nature ;  P.  Giovenale,  who  in  his  BcUe  intdUgentioiy  cui  non  niceodH  nox^  IfMOi 
ind^iena  ac  inextinguibUe  iUuminaTia  omnem  hominem,  1746,  sought  in  divine  iUumiia- 
tion  the  source  of  all  science ;  Tellino,  who  in  his  Theaea  PkHoaopkiea  de  InfinUa^  16^ 
ascended  to  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge ;  a  principle  wliidt 
was  also  regarded  as  transcendental  by  Pasqualigo  in  Diaputatumea  lieiaphyaicay  161^ 
by  M.  Terralavoro  in  If etaphyaica,  1672,  and  by  R.  O.  Boschovich  in  8uBa  Legge  di  Cwr 
tinuitd,  1750. 

While  the  preceding  writers  were  characterized  by  a  Platonic  tendency,  the  f ollov- 
ing  professed  themselves  disciples  of  Aristotle :  J.  Liceto,  in  his  7)0  Ortu  AnmaEwsMifa^ 
1593 ;  De  InUUectu  Agente,  1637.  De  Lucemia  atUiguorum  reeonditia  ;  De  AnnvUt  anlir 
quia  ;  Apologia  pro  AriatoUHe  Atkeiami  accuaato;  De  Pietate  AriatoteUa  ;  G.  Pcdino,  in 
his  PyXoaophim  Diaputationea,  1678 ;  A.  Andxioli,  in  his  PhUoaopkia  Experimeatatit,  VK&j 
F.  Langhi,  in  his  Noviaaima  PhOoaophia,  1679 ;  G.  Morandi,  in  his  Ouraua  PhUoaajM, 
1667 ;  A.  Masd,  in  his  Theatrum  PMoaopTUcum,  1653 ;  S.  Serbelloni,  in  his  PhSoaof^ 
1657 ;  S.  Spinoh^  in  his  Nomaaima  PhUoaophia,  1673 ;  G.  Ambrosini,  in  his  MetMa 
inventiva,  1635 ;  G.  B.  De  Benedetti,  in  his  PhOoaopMa  Pervpatetiea,  1688 ;  A.  Bocoo,  ia 
his  EaerdtaeioniJUoaofiche,  1683.  As  Empiricists  more  independent  of  scholastic  infiaenoe 
may  be  mentioned  G.  A.  Borelli,  the  eminent  scientist,  in  his  great  work,  DeMotuAn0ii(^ 
Hum,  1630,  in  which  animal  mechanics  were  established  on  sdentifio  principles ;  L.  ^^' 
lotti,  in  his  Lettere  famigUari  against  Atheism,  1637 ;  G.  Grand!,  author  of  a  Logic  in 
which  he  opposed  Scholasticism,  1695,  and  of  Diaereai,  in  which  he  refuted  the  doc- 
trines of  P.  Oeva,  as  expressed  in  his  PhUoaophia  Novo-AnUgua^  1726,  a  work  wtittsn  in 
Latin  verses,  intended  as  a  confutation  of  Gasaendi,  Descartes,  and  GopemioDs;  X.  A. 
Severino,  who  in  his  Panaofia,  1650,  strove  to  investigate  nature  through  the  stady  w 
ancient  monuments.  G.  G.  Magneno  preceded  Gassendi  in  the  restoration  of  thfl 
atomistic  philosophy  in  his  Demoeritua  rmviaccna^  and  in  De  Beatauratiom  PhSofor^ 
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/i«n.  Epieurem,  1648 ;  6.  H.  Ciaad  antidpated  LdtmlU  in  the  doctrine  of  Honadea,  in 
liis  Intonui  aBa  E^ne  Vitt,  1678,  and  P.  Alguotti  called  the  iri^tention  of  his  oontem- 
ponudes  to  the  works  of  Newton  in  hla  IfewCimiatiiKlio,  1733.  The  philoeoph;  of  WolfC 
fonnd  an  ezponrat  m  tbe  anthox  of  lasMutione*  PAilotophim  Wblfiana,  17&i,  and  tiie 
dootriue  of  Iieibnits  wm  inteipteted  in  the  works  of  B.  Ttensanl  and  T.  Cnttaneo. 
Ueonwhile  the  qnestions  as  to  the  Bonl  of  animahi,  and  the  nnion  of  the  aool  with  the 
body,  were  treated  by  G.  Cadonid  In  DiitatcaioM  epitMare,  1788 ;  P.  Pnaeoni,  in  iiSro 
»uW  anima  tUUe  batia;  L.  Barbinl,  Nwno  &ttena  intomo  aW  amnta  dei brtiU,  1760; 
J.  H.  Bbaiagli,  Ent^echia,  mu  aniina  »entitwa  brutorum  danotutrata  eonira  CarU»ium, 
17IG;  P.  D.  Pino,  7'rattato  lepra  Vmema  deB"  aTiima  ddh  beitis,  17C8;  C.  Titale, 
L'vnttme  cMT  aiama  col  eerpo,  17TB ;  P.  Fapl,  BuX  atama  tUIe  bea,it,  1706 ;  O.  P.  Uonti, 
As»ima  brutontm,  1742 ;  B.  Oorte,  Sal  Umpo  in  eiii  H  infonde  Faiiima  ndfeto,  1708. 

With  the  hegianiiig  of  the  eighteenth  ceataiy,  EmpiriciBm  waa 
greatly  extended.  At  first  it  remained  independent,  but  it  Boon  fell 
under  the  infiaence  of  the  doctrinee  of  Locke  and  Condillac. 

Among  the  oarlj  Empiricists  of  that  ago  may  be  mentioned  De  Mftrtinl,  LogiM  tea 
An  ooffitandi,n28;  A.Fngiaelli,  Prineipia  Metaj^i/nca  getrmetrieameOiodoptrtTaitata, 
1755;  A.  Visoonti,  Thetetee  Unkena  FRilotoiAia,  nil ;  A.  amooiiB,  IMh  pattimi  e  tM 
tUB' inuaato  J  C.Troiaoai,  Ifava  Introdiuai)  ad  P/iSciophiam,  171S;N.  Spedalieri,  ZJd 
IHriitid4ff  Vomo,  1791;  F.  H.  Zanotti,  ptuloeophical  works,  1763;  f.  Jjongano,  StBI 
Uomonaturaie,V:^-,Q.'Baoca\(x^^SuliaBijla»ione,Vjm\  I.  U.  kaaiiyEAiea  ex  Urn- 
pore  eondanata,  1721 ;  P.  Terri,  philoso[^caI  works,  1738 ;  C.  Baldinotti,  Teniammtmt 
Metaphygieonon,  labri  8,  and  J3«  Beeta  Hitnuma  Msntie  ImtUvtione,  178? ;  G.  Tettoni, 
Prine^ddlHratonattimle,!!!!;  Q.  Ca.poaaBale,Our>ut PhOoeoiAioue,  1193;  IBian- 
ohi,  Meditationi ;  L.  A.  Unratori,  the  anUior  of  the  Annals  of  Italy,  and  of  DeUe  Voru 
ddC  Intendimento,  1745,  DeOaFonadeUa  FanUuia,  and  LaFOom^Mdrak,  1735;  G.V. 
Gravina,  tho  aathoi  ot  JDi  OrigineJufU  Somaai,  1700,  wiA La Saffime peetiea, ITOi. 
The  influence  of  the  Setunaliatia  Bohodl  of  France  was  ohieSy  introduced  into  Italy 
throQgh  the  translation  of  Locke's  "  J^eaj/  on  t^  Underitaadiag  "  by  Francesco  Soave, 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Somaachl,  and  the  antJior  of  Imtihmoni  di  Logioa, 
Xetaji^ea  e  Itoraie,  1810,  and  of  numy  other  pliiloBophical  works,  all  monlded  on  the 
philosophy  of  IJodkA.  His  TntUtyxioni  have  long  been  the  toxt-book  of  philosophicul 
instraction  in  the  Colleges  of  Iforthem  Italy.  The  translationB  of  the  writinga  of 
Bonnet,  D'Alemhert,  Boasaeaii,  HelvetinB,  Holbooh,  De  Tracy,  and,  above  all,  the 
philoBOphical  works  of  CondiUao  gave  a  poweifol  impalse  to  the  doctrine,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  senses  became  predominant  in  the  nnivemtiea  and  oollc^ee  of  the 
PcninEola.  The  peisonal  inflnence  of  Condillao,  who  lesided  for  ten  yeaia  at  the  Conrt 
of  Farma  as  tutor  to  a  Bonrbon  prince,  greatly  contribnted  to  this  reenlL  The 
philoeopbioal  text-books  written  in  Latin  by  P.  Mako  and  S.  Btoroheneao,  both  German 
writen,  also  gteatJy  added  to  the  propagation  of  Sensnalism  in  the  Italian  Schools: 
Among  the  repreBentatiTes  of  this  philosophy  may  be  mentioned,  besides  Soavo  already 
named,  a.  C.  Bini,  XeH«r«  TedlogieheeMetajkitJta,n4a -,70.^00,  ElemetaaLogieet^Mtt^ 
pht/»ieea,  et  P/iH.  Maraiie,  1793 ;  F.  Barkovioh,  BaggiotvBepaitiom;  C.  Bouonioo,  SuSa 
FSotofia  dd  Beailo  l%= ,  1778;  H.De  Tomano,/7MtfCtttiim>diiri!t<^/i(Ksa,lS01;  L  Valdes- 
tri;  Letioni  di  anatiei  deOe  Idee,  1807 ;  T.  T.  Lomonaoo,  Analiii  deOa  letuibilitd,  1809 ; 
P.  Sohedoni,  JDdle  Tiinrali infiwime.  1810;  Ceatsri,  TentaUvo  leaondo  deOa  rigeneratioM 
dtOe  Seieate,  1804;  I.  AblxL,  Lkmetila  Logieee  et  Metapkyiicss,  1J20,  DtiU  Cogn^tU 
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umaMjieSSi,  Kid  L^Uere  a  FOamato  iuOd  eredeneeprim^^  18S5;  xadFama, 
Pluloaopfiias  MoraUa.    On  the  eame  basis  Cioognan  songht  to  <^«**M»«h 
hia  Dd  BOo,  lSi5 ;  M.  Cesaxot^  PMology,  in  hk  .$^29  J^Uomt^  <^  F 

Costa,  Ehetozio,  in  his  Dd  mode  di  eomporre  U  idee^  and  P.  Boxrelli,  under  Hie  name  of 
Lallebasqne,  Psychology,  in  his  PHnoipii  deOa  Gmealogia  dd  PeMiero^  1817. 

To  counteract  these  materialistic  *  tendencies,  some  writers  endeav- 
i>red  to  construct  a  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  Bevelatioii,  while  otheis 
sought  refuge  in  a  kind  of  Eclecticism. 


Among  the  fiist  may  be  mentioned  PzemoU,  De  iOBisUnJtia  Deiy  1754 ;  O.  B. 
De  distinctUme  eiUium  in  Deo  et  in  ereaturiB,  1769 ;  F.  U.  Siooo,  Logicm  et  MbU^ 
tutiones,  1741 ;  P.  A.  Semeiy,  Triennium  PhAhsophieum^  1708 ;  G.  A.  Feznxi,  PhSmo- 
pliia  Peripatetica  adwma  veteres  et  reoensiora  prcsMrtm  PhSMophos,  1748;  m^-^A  G. 
Leti,  NihU  sub  Sole  Ifovum,  and  De  unSoo  rerum  naturaUum  formaU  prmeipia,  sta  di 
Spiritu  MateriaUy  1718.     Among  the  second  class  were  Geva,  aheeady  menlkDad; 
Maria  C.  Agnesi,  ProposiUones  PhUoeop^uecB,  1738 ;  E.  Coisini,  InetittOiones  PAOotopkitsg 
ac  MatematiccBy  1731 ;  G.  Qorini,  AtUropoioffia^  1758 ;  Lnini,  Ifeditademe  FHotcfiea^ 
1778 ;  0.  L  Ansaldi,  Riflessioni  stdla  FHoeqfla  Morale,  1738,  De  imdUume 
legia  naturdHs,  1743,  and  VtndicuB  MaupertuisiaruB,  1754 ;  G.  B.  ScareUa, 
LogvMBy  OntdoguBy  Psyedogim  et  TedbgicB  naturaUSy  1763 ;  and  abore  all,  Antonio 
vesi  (1713-1769)  in  his  EkmerUa  Metaph^sioeSy  1763 ;  EUmentorum  Artie 
1759;  Institueioni  ddle  Scierae  Metafisiche;  Logica  pei  Qiotanetti;  Dic&mna  cat  monl 
Bcienoe ;  Meditazioni  FUosofiche  ;  Mementi  di  Fisica  apermentale  ,'  and  in  his  Zmnu  di 
Commeroio  e  di  JSoonomia  Civiky  which  work  contains  his  lectnres  on  political  eoonomy, 
delivered  from  the  chair  established  in  the  TTnivezaity  of  Naples,  in  1754,  by  liis 
friend  Interi,  a  wealthy  Florentine  who  resided  in  that  city.    To  this  same  School 
may  be  referred  J.   Galiani,  the  author  of  Trattato  deSa  tncneta^  ,1750,  and  the 
Diahgueg  eur  le  Commerce  de  ble,  1770 ;  F.  Bianchini,  who,  in  his  Storia  Unieencde^ 
1697,  strove  to  separate  history  from  its  legendary  elements  by  a  philoeophic  interpre- 
tation of  ancient  monuments ;   P.  Giannone,  who,  in  his  StoHa  dmU  dd  Regno  di 
NapdU,  1734,  pnt  in  evidenoe  the  nsnrpations  of  the  Chttich  over  the  State,  and  boid^ 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  latter ;  and  Cesare  Beccazia,  the  anther  of  Dd  DdUH 
e  ddle  Pene^  1764— a  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  contributed  to  a  radical  re- 
form of  penal  law  in  Europe.    Gf.  Sboria  deOa  Letteratura  JUdUana  di  G.  Tiraboedii, 
1836-86;  DeBaStcriae  ddP  Indole  d'ogrii  FHoeqfla  di  A.  O^n^moeian^?  (Appiano  Baona- 
fede),  1783^;  DOa  Ristmrazkme  d'ogni  FOoeqfia  nd  SeooM  15^,  16<>,  17^,  by  the  same 
writer,  1785-89 ;  DdP  Origine  e  Progreaeo  ^ogni  Letteratura,  by  G.  Andrds ;  /  -San* 
ddla  Letteratura  ItaHana,  di  G.  B.  Comiani  eontinuata  da  S.  Ticozzi  e  0.  Ugoni,  1856 ; 
/^ria  deSa  Letteratura  Itcdianand  Secdh  18°,  di  A.  Lombard!,  1837 ;  Hietoire  WUraire 
d'ltalie,  par  P.  L.  Ghiga^e—eontinuie  par  F.  Salfi,  1834 ;  Storia  ddla  Letteratura 
JtaUana,  di  G.  Maffei,  1858 ;  Storia  ddla  Letteratura  ItaUana,  di  P.  EmOiani  Giadid, 
1855.    Gl  also  Suppiementi  aBa  Storia  ddla  FUoeofia  di  Tennemann,  by  Bomagnosi  and 
Poll,  1834.    On  Gtoovesi  cf .  Oenoved  by  S.  Eaodopi,  1871,  and  on  Beccazia  Becoana 
eUDirittoPenaiehjC.  Cantii,  1863. 

Conteniporary  Philosophy. 
The  predominance  of  French  philosophy,  in  the  eij^htcenth  and  iu 
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tlie  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  made  the  ideas  of  the  French 
encyclopsedlsts  and  sensualists  popular  among  the  more  advanced 
tliinkers  of  Italy.  The  progress  of  natural  science,  of  jarisprudence 
and  political  economy  contributed  to  foster  the  habit  of  mental  inde- 
pendeDce,  while  the  national  spirit  which  had  penetrated  Italian  liiera- 
tnre  from  the  age  of  Dante,  became  more  powerful  than  ever,  especially 
through  the  writing?  of  Vittorio  Alfieri,  who,  in  his  MisogaROj  earnestly 
opjxeed  the  prevailing  influence  of  French  thought,  and  in  his  trage- 
dies strove  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  noble  and  independent  deeds 
by  the  dramatic  representation  of  ancient  j'atriotism.  This  spirit 
was  afterwards  kept  alive  by  the  poetry  of  Ugo  Foscolo  and  Giacomo 
Leopardi,  the  satires  of  Farini  and  Giusti,  the  political  writings  of 
Mazzini,  the  historical  novels  of  Guerrazzi  and  ^zeglio,  the  tragedies 
of  Manzoni  and  Niccolini,  Und  the  historical  works  of  Carlo  Troya, 
CoUetta^  Carlo  Botta,  and  Cesare  Balbo.  fiut  no  department  of  mental 
activity  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  advance  of  the  national  sen- 
timent as  philosophy,  which,  embodying  the  aspirations  of  the  people, 
aimed  to  give  them  a  scientific  basis  and  a  rational  direction.  In  its 
development  it  passed  through  the  same  phases  as  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  adjusting  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  yet  keeping 
on  the  whole  an  independent  character.  The  Italian  contemporaiy 
philosophy  may  be  divided  as  follows :  1.  Empiricism.  2.  Criticism. 
3.  Idealism.  4.  Ontologism.  5.  Absolute  Idealism  or  Hegelianism. 
6.  Scholasticism.    7.  Positivism. 

L  Empirioism.  Of  this  School  Melchiorre  Gioja  (1767-1829)  is 
the  first  representative.  He  was  bom  in  Piacenza,  and  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  national  independence.  With  the 
advent  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  he  entered  public  life,  and  advocated  a 
Eepublican  government  Under  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  and  director  of  national  statistics.  With  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  retired  from  oflSce ;  and  twice  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  his  liberal  views.  Accepting  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and 
Condillac,  Gioja  strove  to  apply  them  to  the  social  and  economic 
sciences  in  the  defence  of  human  rights,  and  the  promotion  of  wealth, 
and  happiness  among  the  people.  In  his  Elementi  di  FUosofiaj  J1818, 
he  defines  the  nature  of  external  observation,  and  describes  its  methods 
its  instruments,  its  rules,  and  the  other  means  through  which  its  sphere 
may  be  extended.  The  foundation  of  all  science,  according  to  him, 
lies  in  the  science  of  Statistics,  which  supplies  the  phenomena  of  scien- 
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tific  investigation,  clasfiifies  them,  and  brings  them  nnder  general  law& 
Thus  Statistic  embraces  natrn^  and  mind,  man  and  society ;  it  origi- 
nates in  philosophy  and  ends  in  politics,  to  which  it  reveals  the  eeo- 
lomic  resources  of  nations,  wealth,  poverty,  education,  i^orance,  viitne, 
and  vice.  This  process  he  follows  in  his  FUosofia  delta  Statistical  1826, 
in  which  he  reduces  all  economic  and  political  phenomena  to  certain 
fundamental  categories,  the  bases  of  social  science,  and  the  criteha  of 
productive  forces  in  society.    He  follows  the  same  method  in  defining 
tlie  nature  of  social  merit  in  his  Dd  Merita  e  deUe  HicoTnpense jlSl%; 
fixing  its  constituent  elements,  he  verifies  them  iu  the  history  of  natioD& 
and  by  their  presence  or  absence  traces  the  different  degrees  of  their 
ci\'ilization.    A  follower  of  Condillac  in  psychology,  Gioja  is  thedtfci- 
pie  of  Bacon  in  his  method,  and  of  Bentham  in  his  morals.    The  gen- 
eral good  constitutes  the  source  of  duty,  right,  and  virtue  ;  even  self- 
sacrifice  springs  from  utility.    Imagination  and  illusion  play  a  great 
part  in  human  life,  indeed  it  is  only  through  these  facnlties  that  man 
excels  other  animals.  Through  them  he  loves  fame,  wealth,  and  power, 
his  greatest  motives  to  action.  Virtue  itself  finds  its  best  compensation 
in  illusion,  and  religion  has  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  statesman  no  other 
value  than  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  people.    Gioja  wrote  abo 
Teoria  Civile  e  Penale  dd  Divorzio  ;  Indole^  Eatensione  e  Vanta^ 
deUa  Statiatica  ;  Nuovo  Proepetto  deUe  Sciense  BconomtcAe  ;  Idedo- 
gia,  1822 ;  and  II  Nuovo  Oalateo.  Cf .  Elogio  Storico  di  M.  Gioja, 
by  Eomagnosi,  1829,  Discorao  m  Oioja^  by  Faloo,  1866,  and  iiw* 
8ur  V Histovre dela  PhUosophieen  ItcUie au  jDix-Neuvieme  Siedeyhj 
Louis  Ferri,  1869. 

Gian  Domenico  Eomagnosi  (1761-1835),  the  eminent  jurist,  maris  » 
step  in  advance  in  the  empiric  philosophy.  He  was  bom  in  Piacena? 
supported  the  government  of  Napoleon  in  Lombardy,  and  held  a  pro- 
fessorship of  jurisprudence  in  Parma,  Pisa,  and  Milan.  In  1818  he 
was  tried  for  treason  against  Austria,  and  acquitted.  His  psychologic 
doctrines  are  contained  in  his  Che  Cosa  e  la  Mente  Sana^  1827 ;  i^ 
Su^ema  Economia  ddP  Urrumo  Sapere^  1828 ;  Vedutefondamerdah 
8uW  Arte  logioa,  1832 ;  Dottrine  ddla  Bagione.  While  he  admits  the 
general  tenets  of  Condillac,  he  rejects  the  notion  that  our  ideas  are 
but  transformed  sensations.  He  recognizes  in  the  mind  a  specific 
sense,  the  logical,  to  which  he  attributes  the  formation  of  univeisal 
ideas  and  ideal  syntheses.  It  is  this  faculty  which  perceives  differ* 
ences  and  totalities,  as  well  as  all  relations  which  form  the  chain  w 
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creation.  The  harmonj  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the 
forces  of  nature  is  the  fonndation  of  all  philoBophy.  It  is  through 
tlie  logical  sense  that  that  harmony  ifl  reached,  and  the  connection  and 
co-ordination  of  mind  and  natore  arc  effected,  Ita  sphere,  however, 
IB  limited  to  experience,  and  is  therefore  essentially  phenomenal.  The 
i-eality  of  nature,  cause,  eubetance  and  force  escapea  our  mind.  Moral 
obligation  arises  from  the  neeesBary  conjunction  of  our  actions  with 
the  lawB  of  nature,  in  reference  to  our  own  perfection.  The  ideal  of 
this  perfection,  formed  from  experience  and  reason,  constitutes  the  ra- 
tional necessity  of  moral  order.  Eight  is  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
is  in  accordance  with  that  order ;  hence  right  is  subordinate  to  duty. 
Hence,  too,  human  rights  are  inalienable  and  immutable ;  they  are  not 
created  by  law,  but  originate  in  nature,  and  culminate  in  reason. 
Civil  society  is  the  child  of  nature  and  reason,  and  not  the  offspring  of 
an  arbitrary  contract,  as  Gousseau  believed.  Civilization  is  the  creation 
of  the  collective  intelligence,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ends  established  hj 
natore.  It  is  both  internal  and  external ;  the  first  is  the  result  of  the 
circumstancofi  amidst  which  a  nation  may  find  itself,  in  relation  to  its 
own  perfection ;  the  second  is  transmitted  from  one  people  to  another, 
and  modified  by  local  causes.  As  a  general  mle,  civilization  is  always 
exteriorly  transmitted  through  colonics  or  conquest,  or  communicated 
by  Thesmothetes  (law-givers),  foreign  or  native.  Eomagnosi  develops 
these  ideas  in  his  Introduzione  aUo  Studio  del  Diritto  Publico  Univer- 
saley  1805  ;  Prmd^i  delta  Sdenza  del  Diritto,  1820 ;  Delia  Natura 
e  de'  Fhttori  d^eW  Jrunvilimento,  1832.  Ilis  DeUa  Oenesi  del  Diritto 
Penale,  1791,  in  which  he  limits  the  right  of  punishment  to  the  neces- 
sity of  social  defence,  baa  contributed,  not  less  than  the  work  of  Bee- 
caria  on  crimes  and  punishments,  to  the  reform  of  penal  law  in  Europe 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  ccntuiy.  A  complete  edition  of  Ro- 
magnoei's  works  was  published  in  Milan,  1840,  under  the  editorship  of 
A.  De  Qiorgi,  Cf.  La  Mente  di  G.  D.  Eomagnosi  by  G.  Ferrari, 
1836,  his  Biografia  by  C.  Cantu,  1861,  and  Ferri,  op.  d,t. 

2.  GfirnoiBH.  This  philosophic  scheme  proposes  to  establish  the 
validity  of  knowledge  by  the  analysis  of  thought.  Its  chief  Italian 
representative  is  Pasqnale  Galuppi  (1770-1846).  He  was  bom  in 
Calabria,  and  held  a  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Naples.  A  student  of  Descartes.  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Kant,  he  di- 
m-tea liis  mMilI-ii  rliiul;,  i..  i.-;vl,.,lu-y,  ^diirli  h,  .■,,n!ie,-ti..,ii  villi 
ideijloj^y  const Itiik'p,  ati^urjiiiy  to  liiii),  all  iiiutapliyaieal  science.     Phi- 
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losophy  is  the  science  of  thought  in  its  relation  to  knowledge  and  to 
action ;  hence  it  is  theoretical  or  practical.      The  former  embraces,  1. 
Pure  Logic,  which  occupies  itself  with  thought,  that  is,  with  the^^?iw 
of  knowledge  which  is  independent  of  experience.    2.  Ideology  and 
Psychology,  the  science  of  thought  and  of  its  causes,  and^  3.   Mixed 
Logic,  which  considers  empiric  thoughts,  the  matter  of  knowledge,  and 
unites  the  principles  of  pure  reason  wi^  the  data  given  by  sensations. 
Practical  philosophy,  or  Ethics,  considers  thought  in  relation  to  the 
will,  the  motives  and  rules  of  its  actions.    To  this  Natural  Theology  is 
added,  which  from  the  conditional  evolves  the  unconditional  and  from 
the  relative  the  absolute.    Philosophy  from  another  point  of  view  may 
also  be  divided  into  subjective  and  objective,  as  its  object  is  the  mind 
itself,  or  the  relations  which  unite  it  to  the  external  world.      The  fun- 
damental problem  of  philosophy  is  found  in  the  question  of  the  reality 
of  knowledge.    Eejecting  the  solution  of  it  given  by  Locke  and  Con- 
dillac,  he  accepts  the  distinction  of  Kant  between  the  form  and  the 
matter,  the  pure  and  the  empiric  elements  in  human  thought ;  but  he 
insists  that  by  making  the  former  the  product  of  the  mind,  the  philo- 
sopher of  Konigsberg  rendered  it  a  merely  subjective  function,  made 
knowledge  entirely  subjective,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Scepticism 
of  Hume.     EealW  in  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
assumption  of  two  principles :  1st,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
£!go  /  2d,  the  objectivity  of  sensation.    The  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
stantiality of  the  £go  is  inseparable  from  the  modifications  of  our 
sensibility ;  at  the  same  time  sensation,  either  internal  or  external,  is 
aot  merely  a  modification  of  our  existence,  but  is  essentially  objective; 
it  affects  ihe  subject  and  contains  the  object     Oui-  mind  is  thus  in  di- 
rect communication  with  itself  and  the  external  world  throngh  a  rela- 
tion which  is  not  arbitrary,  as  Beid  supposed,  but  essential,  necessary, 
and  direct.     This  relation  is  expressed  in  the  immediate  sentiment  of 
the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  £gOj  which  thus  becomes  the  foundation 
of  knowledge.    From  the  primitive  consciousness  of  the  JEgo^  and  of 
the  non-Ego^  the  mind  rises  to  distinct  Ideas  through  reflection,  aided 
by  analysis  and  synthesis — the  analysis  preceding  the  synthesis — ^by  dis- 
tinguishing the  sensation  both  from  the  Ego^  aud  the  object  which  pro- 
duced it.    Thus  an  idea  is  essentially  an  analytic  product,  althou^ 
it  may  be  considered  as  synthetic,  in  relation  to  the  substantial  unity  of 
the  Ego  in  which  it  is  formed. 
Although  all  knowledge  of  reality  is  developed  from  the  consciotia- 
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nesa  of  experience,  there  is  a  preTioaa  element  in  tbe  mind  which 
renders  that  development  poeeible.  This  element  is  subjective,  that  is, 
it  is  given  by  the  mind  itself  in  its  own  activity,  and  conBists  in  the 
immediate  perception  of  the  identity  of  our  ideas,  from  which  arises 
metaphysical  evidence  or  logical  necessity,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
ftU  philosophical  reasoning  and  scientific  certainty.  Thus  every  judg- 
inent  based  on  logical  necessity  proceeds  from  the  principle  of  iden- 
tity, which  in  its  negative  form  becomes  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. It  is  therefore  analytical;  indeed  no  synthetic  judgment  d 
priori  is  admissible,  and  those  which  were  held  as  such  by  Kant 
may  all  be  reduced  to  analytical  ones,  in  which  the  attribute  is 
contained  in  the  subject,  and  which  therefore  are  based  on  identity. 
General  ideas  are  all  tbe  prodact  of  comparison  and  abstraction ;  none 
of  tliem  are  innate,  although  they  are  all  natural,  that  is  to  say,  the 
prodact  of  mental  activity.  Thus  from  the  perception  of  bodies  the 
mind  evolves  the  ideas  of  plurality,  extension,  and  solidity;  from 
these  the  idea  of  matter ;  and  through  further  analysis,  those  of  sub- 
stance, causality,  time  and  space.  They  are  all  analytical,  subjective 
and  objective ;  analytic  because  derived  through  analysis  from  identity, 
subjective  beeanse  elaborated  by  the  actinty  of  the  mind  out  of  its  own 
coneciousness,  and  objective  because  contained  in  the  objective  percep- 
tions of  sensibility. 

A  spiritualist  in  psychology,  Galnppi  maintains  the  nnity,  the 
simplicity,  the  indivisibility  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  vfhich  he  consideiB  as  a  substantial  force,  developing  into 
varions  faculties  as  it  becomes  modified  by  diverse  surrounding  circum- 
stances,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego  and  of  the  non-^o  rising 
to  abstract  and  universal  principles.  Eemaining,  however,  within  the 
bonds  of  empiricism,  though  he  places  tbe  human  mind  above  nature, 
yet  ho  also  holds  that  it  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
essence,  or  of  the  essence  of  matter,  nor  understand  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  and  the  processes  of  its  development  In  Ethics  he  rejects 
both  the  doctrine  of  Helvetins,  wliich  founds  morality  on  the  instinct 
of  pleasnre,  and  that  of  "Wolff  and  Eomagnosi,  who  derive  its  essence 
from  oar  natural  longing  for  perfection.  First  among  modem  philo- 
sophers of  Italy,  he  established  with  Eant  the  absolnte  obligation  of 
moral  law,  and  lis  prccmiui'uco  above eelf-intDi-est  and  self-perfection, 
llappincss  is  a  motive  to  our  actions ;  it  ia  not  the  c&scncc  of  moral 
obligation,  nor  the  source  of  >'irtue.    Absolute  ijnpcrativea,  ur  practical 
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judgments  d  j^rioriy  audi  as  "  Do  your  duty,"  are  at  tlie  foundation  oi 
moral  law ;  they  originate  from  the  very  nature  of  practical  reafion, 
which  contains  also  the  principle  of  the  final  harmony  between  ratne 
and  happiness — expressed  in  flie  moral  axiom  "  Virtue  merits  reward, 
and  vice  punishment."  From  this  principle  as  weU  as  from  our  own 
consciousness  he  demonstrates  the  freedom  of  the  will,  both  as  a  psy- 
chological and  moral  fact.  Natural  religion  has  for  its  object  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  of  whom  we  may  obtain  the  idea  by  rising  from  the  con- 
ditional to  the  unconditional,  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  from 
the  relative  to  the  absolute.  This  idea  is  subjective :  it  is  developed 
from  that  of  identity,  that  is,  the  one  is  included  in  the  other.  Bnt  we 
reach  also  the  existence  of  infinite  reality  through  the  principle  of 
causality,  and  in  this  sense  the  idea  of  God  is  objective.  Theism  alone 
can  reconcile  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  evil; 
a  reconciliation,  however,  which  is  imperfect,  from  the  very  fact  that 
human  reason  cannot  understand  all  the  relations  which  exist  between 
all  beings.  God  is  incomprehensible,  creation  is  a  mystery,  miracles 
are  a  possibility,  and  revealed  religion  is  an  important  aid  to  our  edu- 
cation. Cf .  L.  Ferri,  op,  cU,y  and  R.  Mariano,  La  PhUoaophie  Coniemr 
porame  en  Italiey  1868.  The  following  are  the  works  of  Galuppi : 
Saggio  FiloBofico  Bulla  Critica  deUa  Conoscemay  1819-32 ;  Zettere 
FUoBofiche  mile  Vicende  deHa  FUosoJia  intomo  ai  Prindpii  deWi 
ConosGema  Umana  da  Ca/rte9io  fino  a  Kant^  1827;  Elemenii  di  Fir 
losofiay  1820-27;  Ledoni  di  Logica  e  di  Meta^fkica,  1882-86 ;  /2^ 
Bofia  deUa  Volontdy  1832-40 ;  Cormderasioni  bvIP  Idealismo  trasoenr 
dentale  e  sul  Bazionaliemo  (zssohUOy  1841. 

The  f oUowing  writera  may  be  referred  partly  to  Empirioism,  and  partly  to  CMticIsm : 
—P.  Tambnnm,  Intrvduzhne  aUo  Studio  della  FiUmfia  Moraie^  1831 ;  JS^ementa  Jwru  K<h 
tura,  1815 ;  OennimUa  PerfettibiUtd  dtff  Umana  FamigUa,  1835 ;  A.  Ceresa,  Prwdjme 
LeggigeneraUdiFUosofiaeMedidna,  1817;  F.  Zantedeaohi,  memeaUdiPiiedhgiaEmjiiriea 
1832 ;  6.  Poll,  Saggio  FOosofieo  sopra  la  Souoia  dd  modemiJOoaofi  naturaUsti,  1827 ;  Saggio 
cTun  CoraodiFUowfia;  and  PnrniElementidiFUo8ofia,  1833;  G.  Biod^inhui  CkmmigMt 
(Antologia  di  Firenze,  1826),  Bivato,  Bioobelli,  and  Devinoenzi,  who  wrote  on  the  Frencfa 
Eclecticism  in  the  CommentariddPAteneo  diBresda^  1828-31 ;  G.  Lnsrerti,  In^vaoni 
Logico-MetaJUichs,  1828 ;  M.  Gigli,  AnaUsi  deOe  Idee,  1814 ;  D.  Bioi,  Loeioni  Logieo-M^ 
flrico McToMy  1818;  G.  A.  Pezzi,  Leuom  diPUoeofia deOammUedd euore;  Accoidino, 
Elementi  di  FUosofla,  IdSO.    Zel^  MemenH  di  Metajlsiea,  1880  \  Q.  Mhexi,  I)^ 
1824 ;  A.  Gatti,  Prindpa  di  Ideologia,  1827.    G.  Passeri,  Ddla  natura  umam  eodeneiii 
1815;  DelP  umaTUt  perfegione,  1822;  G.  Scaramuzzo,  EsameanaUtioodeaafiuoltddi  ten- 
tire,  1828;  Bonfadini,  SuUe  Categorie  di  Kant,  1831;  Bnuohem,  Prdectionee  Logico- 
Metaphiaca,  1831.    Bellaxa,  La  Cosdenaa,  1829 ;  B.  Fagnani,  Storia  narrate  ddla 
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potensa  umnna,  1833,  IMte  intime  rAaioni  in  eui  progrediscono  la  Filoiofia,  Ix 
IhliffioTU  t  la  Libertd,  1888 ;  De  Oofaeda,  Ddto  FUosefia  degli  AntieM,  1831 ;  Fizio- 
lato,  Introduzimt  aSa  StuOio  deUa  FHotofia,  1833;  G.  L.  Domowaki,  a  Jesuit,  In- 
ttUutiojia  rhOotoplaea,  1841;  A.  Teato,  La  FOoaofia  del  Bentimento,  1830;  La 
FiloKfia  ddC  InUSigenia,  1830 ;  Eaame  s  diieuMime  d^ia  Critiea  d^a  Ragione  Pura  di 
ICaiit,  1843-40 ;  Criitea  dd  Nvovo  Baggio  *uJI  Orlgina  ddU  Idet  di  A.  Jiominl,  1842 ; 
V.  De  Giozia,  Bagffio  tuBa  realtd  d^la  eimoKeiua  umana,  1847 ;  A._C»ttan-Lettierl, 
Diatoghi  flosoflel  tuIT  intuiaeiU,  1860 ;  IiUfcdaxiime  aSa  Filoiqfia  moraHe  e  ol  JHrit0 
razStmiOe,  1803;  A.  Lodko,  Pmsieri  flotofici,  1848;  Teoria  deOa  eotiMoenta,  1861; 
JXTiuMlratitme  analitiea  deOi  faedUd  dtW  anima,  18S3 ;  T.  Tedeschi,  SSaaenti  A*  FOo- 
tofia,  1832 ;  P.  S.  Uandni,  Elemmti  di  FHotofla,  1836 ;  Mautovaui,  TVwfuZKOM  (Ufa 
Critiea  dtHa  BagioM  Pura  di  Kant,  1822  ;  B.  Uaizarella,  OrOica  ddla  Bderua,  1800; 
DtUa  Critiea^  1867.  Gmpirioisin  was  applied  to  .^Mhetics  \>j  M.  Delfioo  in  his 
ITwte  Rtcerehetid  BeOo,  1818;  Tslia,  Prineipii  di  EsteUoa,  1827;  Ermes  TiscouU, 
Saggi  ful  B^,  183S,  and  Bi}Uuvmi  idtdogvAe  miomo  ai  linguaggio  granmaticais. 
dd  popcli  eolti;  Q.  Tenonzio,  CaUoJttia,  1830 ;  O.  Znccala,  Prine^  eitOki, 
1835;  P.  Liohteuthal,  EiUtiea ;  Q.  Longhi,  CaSagrafia,  1830;  Kod  L.  Pasqnali, 
Initituamu  di  Bttetiea,  1837.  Zoceala  and  Lichtentlial,  howeyei,  separate  tbem- 
BslveB  from  the  empirical  School,  and  strive  to  find  the  essence  o(  bcaittj  in  the  idea. 
The  same  principles  of  Empiiidsm  were  followed  by  writeis  who  nnderiiook  to  oou- 
■txaot  a  ^neology  of  sdenoes,  mch  as  L.  Ferrarese  in  hie  Baggio  di  vna  numa  ela*iifi- 
ctxdane  ddU  Bt^nte,  1838.  He  is  aim  the  author  of  DdU  diverse  tptae  di  folUa,  1830 ; 
RicerelM  intomo  aiP  origine  ddC  HUtUo,  1634,  l^ttato  deUa  Tiumomania  nikida,  1835. 
0.  De  Pamphilia  in  his  Oeograjia  deOo  BeibSe  eonfidm-ato  neSa  ma  uaitd  di  uMs  e  di 
Jiae,  1S30;  and  D.  RotMiUlnMiDeao  SeiiiU  »ddiui>i!iugnamerHo,lSS2.  Among  the 
writers  on  Pedagogy  who  followed  empirical  doctrines  may  be  meatioued  Pasetti  in 
his  Baggio  miff  Edueaxion*  jitioo^norate^  1814  S.  RsBaele,  Open  Padagogieht, 
1823;  L.  BonoHohi,  Preettti  di  Sdueatioruj  A.  Fontana,  Mmmah  per  VEduoa- 
tione  vmaTta,  1S34 ;  Pairaricini  in  his  varioos  edncational  works ;  F.  Aporti, 
MoMiaie  di  Edueatione  e  di  Amma€itrara«nto  per  le  BeitcU  AifarUSi,  1838 ;  P.  Aa- 
saiotti,  Ish-vZKine  dei  Bordi-MuU ;  Bazatti,  SaUo  ttato  JUico  inteSettuale  t  morale 
ddSor^MuU,  1828;  S.  DeRenri,  SaB!  inAile  dM  Ci«M,  1820;  and  G.  B.  Fan- 
tonetti,  IMla  Pasaa,  1830.  Among  the  historians  who  followed  the  doctrines  of 
historical  oriticism may  be  named  F.  Boed  inhisi9i!ti(tf  i9tonM,1885 ;  Carlo Deoina in  his 
Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  1608;  PietroTeniIuhiBStMiiiIiiftIan<7, 1708;  E.  diOr^orioui 
his  Cotuideraziimi  tuUa  Staria  di  SidUa  ,■  F.  CoUMti  in  i^  Btoriadd  RegiicdiNc^oli, 
1830;  O.  Botta  in  hia  Bbfria  deOa  Ouerra  ddP  Indipendema  Americana,  1809;  and 
SUiria  d'llaUa,  continued  from  that  of  Gnicdardini,  1824  ;  N.  Palmieri  in  his  Baggio 
Storieo  e  folitico  suBa  Coititimime  dd  Segno  di  BieHia,  1847;  C.  Cantd  in  his  Storia 
l/nicenah,  1347;  and  Sloria  degU  Itaiiani,  18B8.  Also  I^  Hicali  in  his  Vltaiia 
avanli  H  Domxnio  dg  Bomani,  1810 ;  A.  Mazzoldi  in  his  JDelie  Origini  IlaOeRe,  1840 ; 
Lamperdi  In  his  FHoaofia  degli  Etnuehi,  1878 ;  Berohetti  in  his  F^otofia  degU  antiiM 
popoli,  1813;  D.  Saochi  in bia  Storia  d-^  FOotoJIa  Qrtxa,  1820;  G.  B.  Roggero  In  his 
SioTia  deOa  FQoaoJIa  da  CarUtio  a  Kant,  1808;  Bagnisoo,  Btoria  dtUe  CaUgorie  da 
TaleU  ad  Etgd,  1871 ;  F.  Sdopis,  B,OTia  delta  Leg&iazione  It^ana ;  C.  Fadni,  Stati 
Rma^,  1890 ;  aud  O.  La  Farina,  Storia  d'ltalia  dai  1815  al  184a 

3.  Ideausm.— "WliateTer  may  be  the  value  of   the  pfychological 
inveetigations  of  Galuppi,  and  tLe  seeming  "realism"  by  which  hie 
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theory  is  characterized,  his  doctrine,  founded  as  it  was  on  the  snbjectiTe 
activity  of  the  mind  in  connection  with  experience,  could  not  supply 
an  objective  foundation  for  science ;  it  therefore  left  the  problem  of 
knowledge  unsolved.  To  establish  the  objectivity  of  human  thought 
on  an  independent  and  absolute  principle  was  the  task  which  Antonio 
Eosmini  (1797-1855),  the  founder  of  modem  Idealism  in  Italy,  pro- 
posed to  himselL  He  was  bom  in  Bovereto  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Universify  of  Padua.  In  1821  he  entered 
the  priesthood,  and  at  a  later  period  founded  a  religious  institute  of 
charity,  whose  members  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth 
and  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  In  1848  he  was  charged  by  King 
Charles  Albert  with  a  mission  to  Home,  the  object  of  which  was  to  in- 
duce Pius  IX.  to  join  the  Italian  Confederation,  and  to  allow  the  citizeDs 
of  the  Eoman  States  to  participate  in  the  War  of  National  Independence. 
His  efforts  at  first  promised  success ;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Papal  Cabinet  and  was  even  invited  to  the  honors  of  the  Cardinalate. 
But  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Church  having  become 
predominant,  the  Pope  withdrew  from  the  liberal  path  on  which  he 
Imd  entered,  Bosmini's  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  ambassador 
himself  dismissed  in  disgrace.  He  returned  to  his  retreat  at  Stresa 
on  the  Lago  Ma^'ore,  where  he  again  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  restoration  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had  so  long  labored. 

Philosophy,  according  to  Eosmini,  is  the  science  of  the  ultimate  rea- 
sons; the  product  of  highest  reflection,  it  is  the  basis  of  aU  sciences 
in  the  universal  sphere  of  the  knowable,  embracing  ideality,  reaUfy  and 
morality,  the  three  forms  under  which  Being  manifests  itsel£  Hence 
there  are  three  classes  of  philosophical  sciences :  1st,  the  Sciences  of 
intuition,  of  which  ideality  is  the  object,  such  as  Ideology  and  Logic ; 
2d,  the  Sciences  of  perception,  the  object  of  which  is  reality,  as  given  in 
the  sensibility,  such  as  Psychology  and  Cosmology;  3d,  the  Sciences  of 
reason,  whose  object  is  not  immediately  perceived,  but  is  found 
through  the  inferences  of  reason,  such  as  Ontology  and  Deontology ; 
the  former  considering  Being  in  itself  and  in  its  three  intrinsic  rela- 
tions ;  the  latter.  Being  in  its  ideal  perfection,  of  which  morality  is  the 
highest  complement.  Ideology  is  the  first  science ;  it  investigates  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  validity  of  ideas,  and  with  Logic  establishes 
the  principle,  the  method,  and  the  object  of  philosophic  investigation. 
His  Ideologic  and  Logical  works,  containing  the  fundamental  principle 
of  his  system,  and  the  germ  of  aU  his  doctrines,  are  as  follows:  Nuovo 
Saggio  avU^  Origine  deUe  Idee^  1830;  11  liinnovamento  della  Mlos&fia 
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e»  Italia,  1836,  a  polemical  work  directed  against  Mftmlt^ni  •  Jntro- 
dusione  alia  Mlosq^  1850,  and  Za  Jkt^iea,  1853, 

Having  rednced  the  problem  of  knowledge  to  tlie  intellectual  per- 
ception of  reality,  Boemini  examines  and  rejects  the  solationB  given 
by  the  principal  philoeophere  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  how- 
ever accepts  the  views  of  Kant  on  the  esaenco  of  that  perception,  and 
places  it  in  a  synthetic  judgment  d  priori,  the  snbject  of  which  is  given^ 
by  our  Bensibility,  and  the  attribute  by  our  mind ;  the  one  being  funiiahed 
by  experience,  the  other  having  a  transcendental  origin.  But  against 
i^ant  he  contends,  that  this  transcendental  element  is  one  and  object- 
ive, not  plural  and  subjective ;  it  is  not  evolved  by  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  but  although  eeeentially  united  to  it,  it  has  an  absolute,  objective 
and  independent  existence.  This  element,  the  objective  form  of  the 
mind,  to  which  all  Kantian  forms  may  be  reduced,  ie  Being  in  its 
ideality  {P  Eaaere  ideals),  which  contains  no  real  or  ideal  determina- 
tions, but  is  ideal  activity  itself,  deprived  of  all  modes  and  outlines,  the 
potential  intelligibility  of  all  things,  native  to  the  mind,  the  light  of 
reason,  the  source  of  all  intelligence,  the  principle  of  all  objectivity, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  Essentially  simple,  one  and 
identical  for  all  minds,  univereal,  necesaary,  immutable  and  eternal, 
the  idea  of  being  is  the  condition  of  all  mental  acts ;  it  cannot  originate 
from  reflection,  abstraction,  or  consciouBness ;  it  has  a  divine  origin ; 
indeed  it  is  the  very  intelligence  of  Gk>d,  permanently  communicated  to 
the  human  mind  under  the  form  o£  pure  ideality.  All  transcendental 
ideas,  logical  principles,  identity,  contradiction,  snbstance,  causality, 
the  very  idea  of  the  Absolute,  ore  potentially  contained  within  it,  and 
become  distinct  through  the  piocees  of  reflection. 

It  is  only  through  the  synthesis  of  seufflbilitrv  and  ideality,  that 
man  intellectually  perceives  the  existence  of  realities.  To  think  is 
to  judge,  says  Bosmini,  and  to  ihink  of  reality  is  to  judge  that  it 
is  actually  existent.  To  this  judgment  sensibility  gives  the  matt«* 
or  the  subject,  mind  the  form  or  the  attribute,  by  applying  to  the 
former  the  attribate  of  existence ;  while  the  eubetantial  unity  of  our 
nature,  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent,  affords  the  basis  ou  which  that 
synthesis  is  accompll^ed.  Thus  reality,  which  is  subjective,  that  is 
to  BftT,  18  eesentiaUy  connected  with  sensibility,  becomes  objectively 
IvTiLiwii  tiiroiigh  the  affirmation  oi  its  cxiatciK^c,  Thus  ideality  aknie 
id  kiiowablc^tr  sc;  while  reiility  acting  on  our  eeneibihty  is  perceived 
only  tliruugh  ideality,     Thi-ongh  the  faculty  of   universalizing,  se- 
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parating  the  pofieibility,  or  the  intelligibilily,  or  the  eaeence  (Aoe 
terms  hAve  the  game  meaning)  of  the  objects  so  perceived,  the  miod 
forms  tmiversal  ideas,  which  are  thus  bat  epecific  detenninatioDsaf 
the  infinite  ideality. 

Logic  establishes  the  truth  of  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of  its 
certainty.  Now  tmth  is  a  quality  of  knowledge ;  that  is  to  say,  our 
knowledge  is  tme^  when  that  which  we  know  exista.  Truth  is,  ia- 
cordingly,  the  same  as  ^existenoe,  and  as  existence  is  the  form  d 
our  intelligence,  so  onr  mind,  in  its  very  stmctare,  is  in  the  poEses- 
sion  of  tmth.  No  error  is  possible  on  this  subject;  for  the  idea 
of  existence  is  affirmed  in  the  very  act  of  denying  it.  No  de- 
lusion is  possible  as  to  its  modes;  for  that  idea  has  no  mode,  or  deier- 
mination.  So  all  specific  ideas  and  logical  principles  are  free  from 
error ;  for  they  represent  mere  possibilities,  considered  in  themselves 
and  without  relation  to  other  things.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
primitive  judgment,  in  which  the  existence  of  reality  is  affinned. 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  actaal  existence  d 
the  object  as  it  is  given  in  sensibility,  we  cannot  err;  error  begins  when 
we  undertake  to  affirm  more  than  we  perceive,  or  when  we  assert  rela- 
tions between  ideas  which  do  not  exist  Error,  therefore,  is  always 
voluntary,  although  not  always  a  free  act ;  it  may  occur  in  the  reflex, 
but  never  in  the  direct  or  primitive  knowledge.  On  these  principla, 
Bosmini  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Hume  and  Berkeley  as  to  the  validity 
of  our  knowledge. 

Bosmini's  psychological,  cosmological,  and  ontological  ideas  are  eaor 
toinedmliuB Pstcoloffia,  18i&-&0j  Antropologiay  1888,  TeodiceOj  1828, 
and  Teoaofia^  1859.  Psycholc^y  considers  the  human  soul  in  its  eBsence, 
development,  and  destiny.    A  fundamental  sensibility  (Sentimento 
fondamerUale)j  substantial  and  primitive,  at  once  corporeal  and  spin- 
tual,  having  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  a  force  acting  in  space,  lie 
other  ideality  itself,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  soul.    It  is  active  and 
passive ;  it  is  united  with  internal  and  external  extension,  and  its  body 
has  double  relation  to  it,  of  Subjectivity  and  of  extra-subjectivity.   1* 
is  one,  simple  and  spiritual,  and  by  this  quality  it  is  essentially  distiQ 
guished  from  the  souls  of  mere  animals.    Having  for  its  aim  and  end 
the  potential  ideality  of  all  things,  it  will  last  as  long  as  this  intuition ; 
it  is  therefore  immortal,  although  its  term  of  extension  will  perisn 
with  the  disorganization  of  the  body.    life  consists  in  fundamental 
sensibility,  the  result  of  that  double  hypostatic  rdation^  in  which  the 
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body  partakes  of  the  eabjective  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  infinite  ideal  Coemology  considers  the  totality  and  the 
order  of  the  omverse,  its  parts  and  their  relations  to  the  whole.  Ab  real- 
ity is  essentially  connected  with  sensibility,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  one 
izLvolTee  the  idea  of  the  other,  Eoemini  admits  a  primitive  sensibility 
in  matter,  and  holds,  with  Campanella,  that  chemical  atoms  are 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  life.  Hence  a  hierarchy  of  all  beings 
exists  in  nature,  from  the  primitive  elements  to  the  highest  organismfi, 
&  bierarchy  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  dlfierent  degrees  of  sensibility, 
-with  which  they  ore  endowed.  Hence,  also,  he  affirms  the  existence  of 
ft  universal  sonl  in  natore,  much  like  that  admitted  by  Giordano 
Sruno,  whose  sphere  is  indefinite  space ;  a  sonl  one  in  itselJF,  yet  molti- 
plied  and  individualized  in  the  namberlees  existences  of  the  Tmiverse. 
Spontaneous  generation  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  theory  of 
universal  life.  Ontology  inclades  Theology;  but  while  the  form«r 
considers  the  essence  of  Being,  its  nnity  and  the  trinity  of  its  forms  in 
the  abstract,  the  latter  regards  it  in  its  substantial  existence,  as  the 
absolute  cause  and  finality  of  the  nniverse.  The  intelligibility  of 
things,  as  revealed  to  the  human  mind,  being  only  potential  and  ideal, 
cannot  properly  be  called  Qod,  who  is  the  absolute  realization  of  the 
infinite  essence  of  being,  and  therefore  contains  in  the  unity  of  his 
eternal  substance  an  infinite  intelligibility,  as  well  as  an  infinite  reality 
and  morality,  a  reality  which  is  easentifdiy  an  infinite  sensibilify,  and 
a  morality  which  is  esaentiaUy  an  infinite  love.  It  is  therefore  not 
throogh  a  natural  intuition,  but  through  the  process  of  .reasoning  that 
the  mind  acquires  a  knowledge  of  en  existing  QoA.  It  is  by  r^ecting 
on  the  l(^cal  necessity  and  the  immutability  which  belong  to  ideality, 
ou  the  conditions  required  by  the  ezistence  of  contingent  realities, 
and  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  diat,  by  the  process  of  integration, 
our  reason  is  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  Mind,  the 
source  of  all  intelligibility,  reality,  and  morality.  Thus  the  idea  of 
God  is  essentially  n^^tive,  that  is  to  say,  affirms  his  ezistence,  but  it 
excludes  the  comprehension  of  his  nature. 

Creation  is  the  result  of  divine  love.  The  Absolute  Being  cannot 
but  love  being,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  all  the  poeeibilities  of  its  mani- 
f  eetations.  It  is  by  an  "  infinitely  wise  abstraction  "  that  the  Divine  Miud 
separates  from  its  own  intelligibility  the  ideal  type  of  the  universe ;  and 
it  is  by  an  "  infinitely  sublime  imagination  "  that  it  makes  it  blossom, 
aa  a  grand  reality  iu  the  space.     Yet  the  uuivereo  is  distinct  from  the 
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Creator,  becatise  it  is  neceBsarUyliimted  and  finite;  and  as  snch  it  cannot 
be  confounded  with  the  Infinite  and  the  AbBota'-e^  althongh  it  is  identi- 
fied with  it  in  its  ideal  type,  which  indeed  fiows  from  the  verr  boscMn  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  Thns  creation  in  its  ideal  essence  is  God ,  b;it  it 
is  not  Qod  in  its  realization,  which  is  essentiall j  finite.  In  his  Teodieetij 
Hosmini  strives  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  Joes  not  stand  in 
contradiction  with  an  all  wise  and  omnipotent  Providence.  Man  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  evil  is  a  necessary  conseqience  of  his  limita- 
tion. Perfect  wisdom  in  its  action  mast  necessarily  follow  immntable 
laws,  which  in  their  intrinsic  development  will  come  in  antagonism 
with  partial  forces,  and  prodnce  diBC(»^  In  the  nniveisal  haimaav. 
Snch  are  the  laws  ^^of  the  maxim/um  good  to  be  obtained  thiongfa  the 
minimum  of  action ;  *'  •*  the  exclusion  of  all  superfluities ; "  **  the 
graduation  of  all  things  and  their  mutual  dependence ; "  ^  the  univer- 
sal law  of  development ; "  ^  the  existence  of  extremes  and  their  mutual 
antagonism ; "  finally,  ^  the  unity  and  the  celerity  of  the  divine 
action,^'  which  presides  over  the  government  of  the  universe.  The 
problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  better  world  has  no  meaning :  God  may 
create  numberless  worlds,  but  each  of  them  wiU  always  be  best  in  rela- 
tion to  its  own  object.  As  from  a  box  full  of  golden  coins  we  can 
only  draw  golden  coins,  so  the  Creator  can  only  draw  from  his  own 
mind  that  which  is  best. 

Deontology  considers  the  archetypes  of  perfection  in  all  spheres, 
and  the  means  through  which  they  may  be  realized.  Moral  science, 
including  the  .philosophy  of  right,  is  one  of  its  principal  branches. 
This  is  treated  by  Eosmini  in  the  follOTang  works :  I  Prvndjpii  ddld 
SciensaMoraleyl8Si ;  Storia  Com^amiivae  OriHcadeiSistemiMoraUy 
1837;  Antrqpoloffiay  1838;  Trattato  deUa  Co^ciema  Morale^  1844; 
FHoBofia  del  DvrittOy  1841-43 ;  Opuscoli  MoraU,  1841.  The  essence 
of  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  intrinsic  order  of 
being,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  our  mind ;  hence  the  supreme  moral  prin- 
ciple is  expressed  in  the  formula :  "  Eecognize  practically  being  as  you 
know  it ; "  or,  "  Adapt  your  reverence  and  love  to  the  degree  of  worth 
of  the  being,  and  act  accordingly."  The  idea  of  being  giving  us  the 
standard  of  this  recognition,  implies  the  first  moral  law,  which  is  thus 
identified  with  the  primvm  notum^  the  first  truth,  the  very  light  of 
reason.  Hence  moral  good  is  essentially  objective,  consisting  in  the 
relation  of  the  will  to  ideal  necessity.  Thus  morality  is  essentially 
distinct  from  utility,  ttie  former  being  the  cause,  the  latter  Jhe  effect; 
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hence  Eudemonology,  the  Bcience  of  happiness,  cannot  be  confounded 
with  Ethics,  of  which  it  is  only  a  corollary.  The  relative  worth  of 
beings  arises  from  the  degree  of  their  participation  in  the  Infinite ; 
hence  man,  whose  mind  is  allied  with  an  infinite  ideality,  has  an  infi- 
nite worth.  It  is  through  this  union,  not  throngh  the  moral  autonomy 
of  the  will,  as  Eant  maintained,  that  man  is  a  person  and  not  a  thing ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  actions,  to  be  morally  good,  must  have  for 
their  object  an  intelligent  being.  Moral  categories  are  therefore  founded 
on  the  gradations  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  is  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  intelligence.  The  duties  towards  ourselves  are  derived  from 
the  Imperative,  which  commands  the  respect  and  love  of  humanity, 
and  we  are  the  standard,  by  which  we  estimate  the  faculties  and  the 
wants  of  our  neighbors.  Eights  are  found  in  the  faculty  of  acting 
according  to  our  will,  so  far  as  protected  by  moral  law.  Man  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  and  his  right  to  liberty 
and  property  is  founded  on  his  very  personality.  Domestic  society  is 
the  basis  of  aU  civil  oi^ganization,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  is 
linuted  to  the  regulaticm  of  the  modaZUy  of  right,  and  never  can  place 
itself  against  rights  given  by  nature.  Indeed  its  principal  object  is 
the  protection  of  those  rights.  Liberal  in  almost  all  his  doctrines, 
Bosmini's  ideas  on  the  rights  of  the  Ohurch  betray  a  confusion  of 
Catholicism  with  Christianity,  indeed  with  humanity;  they  are  there- 
fore extravagant  as  they  are  indefensible.  It  is  true  that  in  his  Le 
Cinque  Piaghe  deUa  C%ie«aj,1848,heBtroveto  introduce  into  the  Church 
such  reforms,  as  would  have  made  it  less  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  In  that  work  he  urged  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
use  of  a  dead  language  in  the  religious  services,  of  raising  the  standard 
of  clerical  education,  of  emancipating  the  Episcopate  from  political 
ambitions  and  feudal  pretensions,  and,  above  all,  of  intrusting  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  to  the  people  and  the  clergy,  as  is  required  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  ChurdL  His  book  was  placed  at  once  in  the  Index 
Expurgatorius.  Bosmini  applied  also  his  philosophy  to  politics  in  his 
Mlosqfia  deUa  Political  1839 ;  and  to  pedagogic  science  in  his  Prin- 
cipio  Supremo  della  Metodologiay  1857.  lie  is  also  the  author  of 
Eapoaizione  CrUica  della  FUo^ofifi  di  Aristotde^  1868,  F.  (Hdberti 
e  iZ  ParUeiemOj  1848,  Opuscoli  JPtlosqficiy  1828,  and  of  several  vol- 
umes of  correspondence. 

A  complete  edition  of  Bosmini's  works  has  been  publiihed  in  IGka  and  in  Turin.    His 
posthomoos  works  are  now  in  coarse  of  publication  in  Turin,  under  the  editorship  of  hia 
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diflciple,  F.  Paoli    A  JB6m$iU  of  his  ^Tstem,  written  by  biinself ,  may  be  found  in  tiie 
Storia  tamenald  di  C.  Ccmtd^  in  its  docomentaiy  part.    His  phfloaophy  was  enfy 
introduced  into  the  TTniyersities  and  Colleges  of  Piedmont,  thioii£ph  the  laboza  of  6. 
SdoUa,  P.  Gorte,  and  H.  Tarditi,  then  the  chief  professois  in  the  phfloaopliicgJ  facnl^ 
at  the  Uniyersity  of  Tnxin.    The  two  first  embodied  the  doctcines  of  fioemini  in  their 
text-books  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  while  the  third,  in  his  Zieitere  di  tin  Bo^- 
fidmanOy  1841,  undertook  to  refute  the  objections  which  Gioberti  had  adTanoed  against 
that  philosophy.     It  was  this  work,  which  gave  Gioberti  oocasiosi  to  publish  his 
yoluminous  work  on  BosminL     Meanwhile  his  doctrines  extended   to  the  schoob 
of  Lombardy,  owing  to  the  writings  of  A.  Pestalozza,  whose  Mementi  di  FQo9afa^ 
1847,  contain  the  best  exposition  of  Bosnunianism.    Pestalosza  is  also  the  author  of 
Bifesa  dOe  Dettrine  di  EamirU,  1858,  and  La  MaOe  di  Rmnni,  1855.     To  tbesime 
School  belong  A.  Manzoni,  the  author  of  the  Promead  8po9i,  who,  in  his  DiaiagomdP  Jnr 
vemianSy  applied  the  Bosminian  principles  to  the  art  of  oompoeition ;  K.  l^ommas^ 
the  author  of  the  Dieicmario  EsteUeOy  the  Dizionario  dei  dincnindj  and  of  serezal 
educational  works,  in  his  Eapwisione  dd  Biitema  FUosqfieo  di  Bounini,  1838;  A. 
BMmini.  1855;  Studifioaofiei,  1840;  and  &nidi  ertUd;  G.  Gayonr,   the  brother  of 
the  statesman  of  that  name,  in  his  Fragment  PhUMopfdgueSy  1841 ;  B^  Bonghi,  tranS' 
lator  of  seyeral  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  author  of  Ccmpendio  di  Logieay  1860, 
who  giyes  an  exposition  of  philosophical  discussions  held  with  Bosmini  in  his  Ze  Strt- 
«jan6, 1854;  G.  A.  Bayneri,  mhis iV»in»  PrindpU  di  Maodica,W^\  and  DdkkFeda- 
gogia,  1859;  D.  Berti,  the  author  of  La  Vita  di  O.  BnmOy  1868;  Y.    Gaxelli,  in  his 
SuUa  FHowfia Maraiey  1852;  and  in  Biograjia  di  A.  Bornnini,  1861 ;  V.  Villa,  in  his  JCaa^ 
e  Bominiy  1869 ;  J.  B.  Peyretti,  in  his  EiemenU  di  Faoaqfia,  1857 ;  and  Saggio  di  Logiea 
generalej  1859 ;  B.  Monti,  in  his  Dd  FondammtOy  ProgressOy  e  StsUma  deUe  C<m(fteem6 
UmoMy  1841 ;  V.  Imbdani,  inlmSulFaustodi  Ooethdy  1865;  and  2>e2r  Organimopoe^ 
e  ddla  Poetica  popolare  JUdUanOy  1866 ;  M.  Mmghetti,  the  statesman  and  colleague  ot 
Cavour,  whose  work,  Ddff  EeonoTnia  PubUeay  bears  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Bos- 
minims  doctrines ;  G.  Allieyo,  in  his  HegdianismOy  la  Sdenea  e  la  VitOy  1868 ;  and  P. 
Paganini,  in  his  Ddla  Natura  ddla  Idee  secondo  PlaUmey  1868 ;  CanHderaeioni  mdlepn' 
fondearmani6ddlaFiloaofla2faturaieytS6Vy  Saggio  Camologico  sutto  SpaeiOy  1QG2 ;  and 
8aggio  sopra  8.  Tommuuo  e  U  Bominiy  1857.    To  this  classification  may  be  refened 
Lea  Princifpee  de  PhOoaophiey  of  T.  Caluso,  published  in  1815,  ttanshkted  into  Italian  by 
P.  Gorte,  and  published  in  1840  with  notes  of  Bosmini    Prof.  Gorte  is  the  auUior  oi 
Mementi  di  FHoeoflay  1853,  embracing  logical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  sciences.    He 
published  also  Anthologia  ex  M,  T,  Cicerone  and  L,  A,  Seneca  in  ueum  Phdceop^ 
Stvdioeorum  e<meinnatay  1851.    The  doctrine  of  BosmiTii  on  the  nature  of  original  sm, 
as  it  was  expressed  in  his  TraUato  ddla  Coede/nzOy  haying  been  yidentiy  attacked  \fS 
seyeral  ecdesiastioal  writers  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  ably  defended 
by  eminent  theologians  of  the  Gatholio  Ghurch,  P.  Bertolom,  G.  Fantozsi,  G.  B. 
Pogani,  and  by  L.  Gastaldi,  a  collegiate  doctor  of  diyinity  in  the  TTniyersit^  of  Toiis* 
and  now  Archbishop  of  that  See.    On  Bosmini's  System,  see  further, — Leydel,  m 
Zdtsehrift  f.  PhUoiophiey  1851,  1859 ;  Annaiee  de  PhOoe.   Chrkisnne  (Boonetiy,  ed. 
Paris),   on  Bosmini  and  the  decree  of  the  Index,  July,  1860 :  also  same  Anwdet^ 
3d  series,  tomes  X,  XVm.,  XX. ;  4th  series,  I.,  p.  71 ;  Barthohn^  msL,  cridqvt 
dee  Doetrinee  BdigieueeSy  2  yola ,  Paris,  1855 ;  Father  Lopkhard,  Life  of  Bominiy  Lon^^ 
1856 ;  Fern,  op,  dt.,  utd  G.  Ferrari  in  the  Bevue  dee  Peux  MonddB^  Maich  and  Hft/r 
1841 
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4,  Ontologism.— The  Ontologic  School  places  the  "  Primnm  philo- 
sophicum  '^  not  in  simple  ideal  e2dstence,  but  in  Absolute  reality,  the 
cause  of  all  things  as  well  as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge.  This 
doctrine,  held  by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bonaventura,  and  revived  by 
Malebranche  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  developed  under  a 
new  form  by  Vincenzo  Gioberti  (1801~1852),  He  was  bom  in 
Turin,  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  that  city,  and 
early  became  a  priest.  Arrested  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  Mazzini,  he  was  condemned  to  exile  in  1833. 
While  in  France  and  Belgium  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
Italian  regeneration,  and  endeavored  to  attach  the  clergy  to  this  cause. 
In  his  Prvmato  Morale  e  Civile  degli  ItaiLiami^  1843,  he  urged  upon 
the  papacy  the  necessity  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
movement,  and  becoming  the  champion  of  Italian  nationality  and  the 
centre  of  European  civilization.  In  his  Prolegomenij  1845,  and  II 
Gemdta  Modemo^  1846,  he  labored  to  crush  the  opposition  with  whixih 
liis  views  were  received  by  the  reactionary  party  of  the  Church,  and 
exposed  the  dangers  of  its  policy.  With  tie  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in 
1847,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  constitutional  governments 
in  the  Peninsula,  his  ideas  seemed  to  have  triumphed.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Italy  and  entered  at  once  into  public  life,  accepting  a  seat 
in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet  of  Piedmont,  where  he  soon  be- 
came a  ruling  spirit  After  the  battle  of  Novara,  in  1849,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  as  ambassador,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  aid  for  the  national 
cause.  Unable  to  accomplish  his  mission,  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
remaining  in  that  city  a  voluntary  exile,  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
philosophical  studies. 

The  philosophy  of  Gioberti  is  embodied  in  the  following  works : 
La  Teoria  del  Sqpranaturdle^  1838  ;  Introd/uzione  aUo  Stvdio  deUa 
FOosofia,  1840;  Trattato  del  BumOy  1842;  Trattato  dd  BeOo, 
1841;  Err(yri lUoaoJuA di A. BomvmijliAl-4^.  Philosophy, accord- 
ing to  him,  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist;  the  last  genuine  philo- 
sophers were  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  and  Vico.  By  substituting  psy- 
chologic for  the  ontologic  method  and  principles,  Descartes  rendered 
all  genuine  philosophic  development  impossible ;  he  did  in  regard  to 
philosophy  what  Luther  did  in  regard  to  religion,  by  substituting  pri- 
vate judgment  for  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Sensualism,  subjectiv- 
ism, scepticism,  materialism  and  atheism  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the 

doctrine  of  Descaiios.    To  do  away  with  these  errors  is  the  object  of 
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true  philosophy.  Bosmini's  theory  cannot  attain  it ;  for  it  is  foimdei 
on  a  psychologic  process,  assnmes  as  a  principle  of  knowledge  a  pore 
abstraction,  and  flius  falls  into  the  Tery  errors  which  it  proposes  t>.» 
combat.  Through  ideality  the  mind  cannot  reach  reality,  nor  from  tk 
fact  of  consciousness  can  it  ascend  to  nniversal  and  necessaiy  ideas. 
We  must  therefore  invert  the  process,  and  look  both  for  method  and 
principles  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  object.  The  object  is  the  idea 
in  its  absolute  reality,  immanently  present  to  the  mind  imder  the  fom 
of  a  synthetic  judgment,  which  comprehends  in  itself  all  being  and 
knowledge. 

This  judgment,  as  it  is  produced  through  reflection,  finds  its  express 
sion  in  the  ideal  formula  JSns  creat  existerUias  {Being  creates  out- 
ences ;)— the  supreme  principle  of  Ontology  and  of  Philosophy.  Throngk 
the  intuition  of  this  principle,  mind  is  in  possession  at  once  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal ;  for  the  first  member  of  the  formula  ( JSVw)  contains  the 
object,  Being^  the  absolute  idea  as  well  as  the  absolute  substance  and  | 
cause ;  the  second  {Kdstenoes)  gives  the  organic  multiplicity  of  contin- 
gent substances  and  causes  and  relative  ideas ;  the  third  {The  C^eaiu^ 
Act)  expresses  the  relation  existing  between  the  absolute  and  the  lelar 
tive,  the  unconditional  and  the  conditional,  and  the  production  of  re^ 
and  ideal  existences  from  the  Absolute.  But  although  this  intrution 
gives  the  power  of  intelligence  to  the  mind,  it  is  in  itself  not  yet  ana« 
of  knowledge ;  as  long  as  it  is  not  reproduced  by  the  mind,  it  remains 
in  a  latent  or  germinal  condition.  It  is  only  by  a  reflex  judgment  that 
we  affirm  the  contents  of  intuition ;  coming  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
elements,  we  become  acquainted  with  their  mutual  bearing  and  rel^ 
tions.  This  reproduction  therefore  is  made  through  ontological  reflec- 
tion, by  which  the  mind,  so  to  say,  reflects  itself  upon  the  object,  and 
through  which  alone  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  that 
ideal  organism,  which  is  expressed  in  the  intuition.  Thus  the  ontolcgi- 
cal  method  is  the  only  true  philosophical  process,  and  stands  in  oppo^^' 
tion  to  the  psychological  method,  which  is  founded  on  psychological 
reflection,  through  which  the  mind  turns  its  attention,  not  upon  the 
object,  but  upon  itself.  But  to  direct  its  reflection  upon  the  object^^ 
its  intuition,  the  mind  needs  the  stimulus  of  language,  through  whicii 
it  may  determine  and  limit  the  object  for  its  comprehension.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  first  divine  revelation,  which  by  language  supph^ 
the  instrument  of  our  reflection,  and  constitutes  that  relation  whicn 
necessarily  exists  between  the  idea  itself,  and  tlie  idea  as  it  naanifests 
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itself  to  oui"  mind.  For  althongh  the  idea  in  itself  is  one  and  indivisi- 
l>l0j  in  reference  to  the  human  mind  it  has  two  sides — the  one  wliich  is 
intelligible,  the  other  incomprehensible— thus  being  antithetic  towards 
each  other,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  apparent  antinomic  between 
Science  and  Religion.  The  faculty  of  superintelligence,  which  is 
inlierent  in  all  finite  minds,  consists  in  the  sense  which  reveals  to  the 
mind  its  own  limitations,  as  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea.  It  is 
throngh  revelation  that  the  mind  acquires  some  positive  knowledge  of 
the  Buperintelligibility  of  the  idea,  although  always  limited  and  cloud- 
ed in  mystery. 

Science,  being  the  reproduction  of  the  ideal  formula,  must  therefore 
be  divided  into  two  branches,  corresponding  to  the  intelligibility  and 
the  Buperintelligibility  of  the  idea ; — the  one  constituting  the  Bational 
Sciences,  the  other  the  Super-rational,  the  last  being  superior  to  the 
former  from  their  more  extensive  comprehension  of  the  idea  throngh 
positive  revelation.  The  genesis  of  sciences  from  the  ideal  formula  is 
as  follows :  "  .finj,"  or  the  subject  of  the  formula,  gives  Ontology  and 
Theolt^.  The  copula  {CreaC)  demands  a  science  which  shall  cora- 
priso  the  double  relation  between  Ens  and  E^tences,  in  both  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  method ;  the  descending  process  (from 
Jieing  to  Existence^  originates  the  science  of  time  and  space,  or  Mathe- 
matics ;  the  ascending  (from  Existences  to  Being)  the  science  of  tho 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  that  is.  Logic,  Ethics,  and  Esthetics. 
The  predicate  (Existences)  gives  rise  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
sciences;  on  the  one  side  Peychology  and  Cosmology,  on  the  other, 
physical  Science  in  its  various  branches.  The  super-natural  sciences 
follow  the  same  dimion. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  arising  from  this  formula, — its 
first  member  expresses  its  own  absolute  reality  and  necessity.  The 
intuitive  judgment  in  which  this  reality  and  necessity  are  pronounced, 
viz.,  "Etis  is,"  and  "Ens  is  necessary"  do  not  originate  in  the  human 
mind,  but  are  contained  in  the  idea  itself,  while  the  mind  in  its  primi- 
tive intuition  only  listens  to  them — repeating  them  in  its  succeeding 
reflex  judgments.  So  that  the  validity  of  those  judgmenta  is  not 
affected  by  the  subjectivity  of  the  mind.  Thus  is  it  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  necessity,  possibility,  and  exiBtence ;  the  first  being 
the  relation  of  the  Ens  to  itself,  the  second  the  relation  of  the 
necessary  to  the  existing,  and  the  third  the  relation  of  possibility  to 
neceasity.     To  these  ideas  con-eapoud  three  great  realities ;  to  the  first, 
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the  Absolute  reality,  God ;  to  the  Becond,  infinite  orcontinuoas  magni- 
tude, pure  time  and  pure  space ;  to  the  third,  actual  and  discrete  mag- 
nitude, the  universe  and  its  contents.  Time  and  space  are  ideas^  at 
once  pure  and  empirical,  necessary  and  contingent.  As  pure  and 
necessary,  they  may  be  conceived  as  a  circular  expansion  growing  out 
of  a  single  centre  and  extending  to  the  infinite ;  by  this  centre,  Em 
(Being)  is  symbolized.  As  contingent  and  empirical,  they  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  circumference  which  projects  from  the  centre  and  develops 
in  successive  degrees;  in  this  projective  development  we  have  the 
finite  reality,  multiple  and  contingent  in  itself,  but  one  and  nec^sary, 
if  considered  as  existing  in  the  central  point  from  which  it  em^g^. 
For  existences  liave  a  necessary  relation  to  the  Ena^  and  it  is  only  in 
that  relation  that  it  is  possible  to  know  them.  The  very  word  cr- 
istencea  implies  their  derivation  from  the  Absolute  reality;  but  the 
nature  of  that  derivation  cannot  be  reached  through  reasoning ;  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  intuition,  in  which  it  is  revealed  in  the  creative 
act.  By  considering  the  two  extreme  terms  of  the  formula  out  of  the 
relation  of  its  copula,  they  become  identified,  and  philosophy  at  once 
falls  into  Pantheism.  Thus  the  creative  act  is  the  only  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  contingent  existences.  It  is  by  bringing  the  phenome- 
nal elements  of  perception  into  their  relations  to  creative  activity  that 
the  sensible  becomes  intelligible,  and  the  individualizations  of  tiie  idea 
are  brought  in  the  concrete  into  our  minds.  And  as  our  own  ideas  are 
formed  in  witnessing  the  creative  act,  it  follows  that  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  copies  of  the  divine  idea,  created  and  limited^  yet  stamp- 
ed with  the  character  of  a  divine  origin. 

Thus  the  ideal  formula  considered  in  relation  to  the  universe  becomes 
transformed  into  these  other  formulas :  "  the  one  creates  the  multiple,'' 
and  "  the  multiple  returns  to  the  one,'' — ^which  express  the  two  cycles 
of  creative  development,  viz.,  the  one,  by  virtue  of  which  Existences 
descend  from  Ens,  the  other,  by  which  they  return  to  it, — ^a  double  move 
ment,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Ens  itself,  at  once 
the  efficient  and  the  final  cause  of  the  universe.  The  first  cycle,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  divine,  while  the  second  is  divine  and  human,  because  in 
it  human  powers  are  brought  into  play.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  re- 
turn of  the  mind  to  its  Creator  was  perfect ;  reason  predominant  over 
passion,  man's  reflection  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  oi^ganic  intni- 
tion;  but  the  Fall  altered  that  order,  and  man  put  Umself  more  or  less 
into  opposition  with  the  formula^    Hence  the  errors  of  ancient  Theo- 
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gouies  and  Mythologies,  and  their  Pantheistic  and  Dnalistlc  Philoso- 
phies. Thus  the  Brahminic  and  Buddhistic  doctrines  of  the  East  ab- 
Borbed  the  universe  and  man  himself  in  the  first  member  of  the  formula ; 
■while  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Greeks  reduced  everything  to 
the  third  member,  with  the  exception  of  Pythagoreanism  and  Platonisni, 
in  which  the  condition  of  its  organic  order  was  substantially  preserved. 
Christianity  restored  that  order  through  the  miraculous  iuterventioii 
by  which  God,  becoming  man,  brought  the  human  race  back  to  ifa 
primitive  condition.  In  such  a  dispensation,  the  tradition  which  con- 
tains the  organic  structure  of  the  fomula  was  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Church ;  hence  its  infalHbility,  and  its  right  to  preside  over  Theo- 
logy, as  well  as  the  whole  development  of  Science. 

The  idea  as  espressed  in  the  formula  becomes,  in  its  application  to 
the  will,  the  supreme  moral  law,  the  basis  of  Ethics.  While  its  first 
and  second  terms  give  tis  the  idea  of  moral  good,  its  first  cause,  law 
and  obligation,  the  third  term  suppHes  the  moral  agent,  and  contains 
the  conditions  of  moral  development.  It  is  through  his  free-will  that 
man  can  copy  the  creative  act  by  placing  himself  in  accord  with  the 
will  of  God,  as  manifested  in  moral  law.  Hence,  moral  law  partakes 
of  the  character  of  absolute  reality;  it  is  objective,  apodictic,  and 
religious,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  very  relation  of  God  to  tlie 
hnman  wiU.  From  this  relation  arises  an  absolute  right  in  the  Creator, 
to  which  an  absolute  duty  in  man  corresponds,  the  source  of  all  tlie 
relative  duties  and  rights,  which  spring  from  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  is  tlu-ough  this  accord  of  the  human  with  the  divine  will, 
that  man  attains  happiness,  consisting  in  the  voluntary  union  of  his 
intellectual  nature  with  the  divine.  The  supreme  foiToula  of  Ethics 
is  this:  "Being  creates  moral  good  tlirough  the  free-will  of  man;" 
from  this  two  others  follow,  corresponding  with  the  two  cycles  of 
creation:  "Free-will  produces  nrtue  by  the  sacrifice  of  passion  to 
law,"  and,  "Virtue  produces  happiness  by  the  reconciliation  of  passion 
to  law." 

.^thetic  science  likewise  finds  its  principles  in  the  ideal  formula- 
Creation,  with  the  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  force,  gives  us  the  idea  of 
the  sublime,  while  Existences,  that  is  to  say,  the  real  in  its  relation  to 
the  idea,  contain  the  elements  of  the  beautiful.  Thus,  as  existences 
are  produced  and  contained  in  the  creative  act,  so  the  sublime  creates 
and  contains  tlie  beautiful.  Hence  the  formula,  "Being  creates  tlie 
Beautiful  thi'oiiyli  the  Sublime."     Tlie  two  ideas  arc  uon-clated;  they 
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both  oonsiflt  in  tho  union  of  the  intelligible  with  an  imaginative  ele- 
ment, bnt  while  in  the  Bublime  one  element  predominates  over  tiie 
other,  in  the  beautiful  the  hannony  of  the  two  is  preserved  Yet  the 
two  ideas  are  subject  to  the  cycles  already  noticed  in  the  development 
of  the  formula:  "  The  Sublime  creates  the  Beautiful,"  and  "the  Beauti- 
ful returns  to  the  Sublime."  In  the  history  of  art  the  sublime  precedes 
the  beautiful ;  the  temple  and  the  epic  poem  are  the  oldest  forms  of 
art  The  superintelligibility  of  the  idea  gives  rise  to  the  marvellous, 
which,  expressing  itself  in  language,  poetry,  painting,  and  mnsic, 
becomes  an  element  of  Esthetics.  The  first  arts  resting  on  the  organic 
structure  of  formula,  it  follows  that  only  in  orthodoxy  can  the  fuU 
realization  of  beauty  be  found ;  heterodoxy,  altering  more  or  less  that 
structure,  introduces  an  intrinsic  disorder  into  the  field  of  .^thetics. 
as  well  as  into  that  of  science,  morality,  and  religion. 

Gioberti  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  other  works,  in 
which  his  ideas  seem  to  have  undergone  considerable  change.  Imper- 
fect and  fragmentary  as  they  were  left,  they  wore  published  in  1856- 
57  under  the  editorship  of  his  friend  G.  Massari,  and  bear  the  follow- 
ing titles:  La  Protologia;  La  Mlosqfia  della  Hiveiasione;  La 
Riform/i  della  Chiesa.  A  tendency  to  rationalism  blended  with  H^e- 
lian  transcendentalism  appears  in  those  works,  although  ostensibly 
founded  on  the  ideal  formula  of  the  first  philosophy.  The  idea  here 
becomes  the  absolute  thought,  which  creates  by  its  very  act  of  think* 
ing;  sensibility  is  thought  undeveloped,  as  reason  is  thought  deve- 
loped; and.  even  the  incomprehensible  is  but  thought  undeveloped, 
which  becomes  intelligiblQ  through  development  Language  as  the 
instrument  of  reflexion  plays  still  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  woof  of 
the  absolute  thought,  as  wrought  out  in  creation,  but  it  has  become  a 
natural  product:  and  even  of  supernatural  revelation  it  is  said,  that  it 
may  be  considered  natural,  as  soon  as  it  is  received  into  the  mind.  It  is 
through  tho  creative  act  that  absolute  thought  appears  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Nature  and  Mind,  a  development  which  proceeds  under  the 
logical  form  of  a  Sorites,  the  principle  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  and 
the  progress  continuous.  The  members  of  this  Sorites  are  propositions 
which  rest  on  Categories,  or  fundamental  ideas  produced  by  the  abso- 
lute thought  in  its  union  with  the  mind,  and  the  things  which  it 
creates.  In  the  Absolute,  the  Categories  are  one  and  indivisible  in  the 
idea,  but  become  multiple  through  the  creative  act  These  are  dual 
and  trine  J  the  first  express  the  opposition  between  two  contrary  terms, 
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while  the  last  reconcile  the  oppositions  of  the  former.  The  absolute 
thonght  is  the  concrete  and  enpreme  Category,  ont  of  which  all  others 
receive  existence  through  ita  creative  activity;  an  existence  which  is 
developed,  according  to  a  dialectic  moveinent.  The  organic  Btructure 
of  the  Categories,  which  embraces  the  relations  between  the  terms  of 
each  dnal  one,  and  the  relations  between  their  couples,  ie  moulded  on 
the  ideal  formula.  Pantheism  does  not  consist  in  a  substantial  syn- 
tbesisof  God  and  the  universe,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  and  of  the  different  modes  of  existence  which  belong  to  them. 
God  ia  infinite,  both  actually  and  potentially;  the  world  is  potentially 
infinite,  but  actually  finite.  With  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Giordano 
Bruno  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the  universe  is  "a  potential  God" 
or  "  a  limited  or  contracted  God."  Hence,  God  and  the  universe  are 
one  in  the  infinite  reality  of  the  first,  and  in  the  infinite  potentiality  of 
the  second ;  for  the  potentiality  of  the  universe  exists  in  God.  As  to 
its  finttnde,  it  is  given  as  a  term  of  the  creative  act;  it  is  a  primitive 
fact  wliich  is  presupposed  by  all  mental  acts,  which  therefore  cannot 
be  reduced  to  other  Categories  and  thus  to  Ibe  unity  of  the  Absolute. 
Finite  realities,  however,  have  a  double  relation  to  the  Absolute,  which 
is  determined  by  the  metexis  and  the  mimesis;  tinoagh  tho  fonner 
they  are  phenomenal  copies  of  the  divine  ideas,  and  through  the 
latter  they  participate  in  the  divine  essence,  the  condition  of  their 
existence. 

The  change  in  Gioberti's  metaphysical  ideas  manifests  itself  in  his 
thoughia  in  relation  to  the  Ohnrch.  Cathohc philosophy  restsno  longer 
on  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  on  the  nniversal- 
ity  and  continuity  of  human  thought,  in  tho  history  of  mental  evolu- 
tion. Religion  is  no  longer  superior  to  philosophy;  but  it  is  philo- 
sophy itself,  enveloped  in  myths  and  symbols,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  tbe 
intelligence  of  the  common  people.  All  religions  are  effects  of  the 
creative  act,  having  different  degrees  of  moral  value.  Christianity, 
howeveFj  is  the  complement  of  all  religious  fonns,  and  Christ  is  the 
Man-Idea,  in  which  the  realization  of  the  moral  type  fiilly  cori-esponda 
lo  itB  inner  excellence.  Mysteries  and  miracles  are  facts,  which  cannot 
he  considered  as  complete  ;  their  value  consists  in  their  relation  to  tho 
futm^,  as  phenomena  whieli  contain  the  doctrines  of  Palingeucsis.  No 
Cliareh  can  live  which  does  not  follow  tho  laws  of  ideal  development; 
even  the  imiverse  would  perish,  tlie  moment  it  should  cease  to  be  sub- 
ject to  cliange.     Tlie  mocUtications  introduced  in  his  p^liHcal  doctrine- 
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he  himself  published  a  year  before  his  death,  in  his  SinnoTXimentc 
Civile  (PItaliaj  1851,  where  the  papacy  no  longer  appears  as  the  natural 
support  of  Italian  regeneration,  but  as  its  greatest  obstacle.  In  this 
work,  by  far  the  best  of  all  his  voluminous  productions,  he  gave 
a  new  programme  to  Italian  patriots;  placing  the  national  cause 
under  the  hc^mony  of  the  Icing  of  Piedmont,  he  urged  his  country- 
men to  rally  around  that  throne,  the  only  hope  of  the  Fiminsula. 
This  programme,  carried  out  to  the  letter,  has  brought  the  Italian 
States  under  one  national  government,  and  finally  made  Borne  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  T^o  statesman,  with  the  exception  of  Cavour,  has 
ever  exerted  for  a  time  so  great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Italy  as 
Gioberti;  his  name  is  preserved  in  honor  among  his  countrymen  for 
the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  the  loftiness  of  his  aspirations,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  views,  rather  than  for  the  solidity  and  the  permanent 
value  of  his  philosophy.  On  the  political  relations  of  Gioberti  to 
Cavour,  cf .  Idfe^  Character ^  and  Policy  of  Count  Ca/oouVy  by  V. 
Botta,  New  York,  1862. 

As  a  philosopher,  Gioberti  did  not  saooeed  in  forming  a  laige  School,  although  the 
foUowing  writem  doubtless  derived  their  inspirations  from  his  works : — Vito  Fonuud, 
DeW  Armenia  Universale^  1850 ;  Leeioni  9uff  arte  ddla  ponrcHa^  1857-62 ;  G.  Bomano, 
a  Jesuit,  La  Sdema  deW  uomo  interna  e  9uoi  rapporU  coSa  Natura  e  eon  DiOy  184(M3  ; 
Elementi  di  Fihsofla;  V.  Di  Gioanni,  PrindpU  deOa  Fiheofia  Prima,  1863 ;  Micdi,  o  dd- 
VEssere  UmeBeale,  1864;  MkdioVApdU>giad4 Sistema^  1865 ;  N.  Garzmi,  Saggiasui 
rapporti  deUa  Formvia  ideale  eoi  proUemi  importanti  deUa  Fibeofia,  1850 ;  B.  De  Ao-  il 

quisto,  Siitema  deOa  JBcierua  universale,  1850 ;  Elementi  di  Fihsqfiafondamentale^  1836 ;  I 

Corso  diFHoeofla  morale,  1851 ;  Ccyrso  di  DiriUo  naturale,  1852 ;  Neceasitd  dtff  (nttariid  J 

e  deBa  legge,  1856 ;  Baggio  stiUa  natara  e  sidla  genesi  dd  Diritto  di  proprietd^  1858 ;  |; 

Trattato  (f  Ideohgia,  1858.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  Gioberti  foond  a  de- 
voted interpreter  in  Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson,  whose  able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  ogq- 
tained  in  the  ideal  formula  was  published  in  1864,  in  the  Beview  bearing  his  name. 
To  the  Ontological  School,  although  independent  of  Gioberti,  belong  G.  M.  Bertini, 
Idee  diuna  FHoeofia  deOa  Vita,  1850 ;  QaesUane  Bdigioaa,  1861 ;  and  La  FOoaqpa  Oreca 
prima  di  Socrate,  1869 ;  S.  Centofanti,  Ddia  FOoeofia  ddia  Stofia  ;  Il  Gonti,  Sloria 
ddkiFilo8oJia,imi',  Bridenga,Am^eeFede,lSe2',Dioeilmale,lS65',  J.  Pucdnotti, 
Seritti  Storiei  e  Fibeofici,  1864;  Staria detia Medidna ;  M.  Baldacohini,  TraUato  mtto 
Scettieimo;  La  FHoeofia  dopo  Kant;  L  Corieo,  Fdoeofia  universale,  1863;  A.  Hangeri, 
Otfrso  di  FUosofla  e  Sistema  Psieo-Ontologieo,  1866;  B.  Labianca,  Lesioni  di  Fibmofia 
rationale,  1868;  Mora  and  Lavarino,  in  their  Bnddopedia  Seientifiea,  1856;  9^ 
TnrbigUo,  Vimpero  deUa  Logiea^  1870;  and  Analisi  Starica  deUe  FUoecfie  di  Locke  e 
Leibnizio,  1867.  On  Gioberti,  cf.  L.  Ferri,  and  B.  Mariano,  op.  eit. ;  Sejdel  in  ZeU- 
schrift  /.  PhUiOSoplUe,  1856  and  1859 ;  0.  B.  Smyth,  Christian  MetX^hysidoMy  Loud.,  V 

1851. 

Prominent  among  the  Ontologists  is  Terenzio  liamiaui ;  a  ix)et, 
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Blatesman,  and  philosopher.  He  was  bom  in  Pesaro,  1709  ;  in  1831 
he  joined  the  revolutionary  raoTement  of  the  Eomftgnaa,  bnt  Tvafl  ar 
rested  and  condemned  to  exile.  He  took  np  his  residence  in  Paris, 
where  for  fifteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical 
pnrBuits.  In  1846  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  gave  his  snpport  to  the 
liberal  reforms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX.  When  the  Pope  abandoned 
Bom^  Mamiant,  as  a  member  of  the  Oonstitaent  Assembly,  opposed 
the  proclamation  of  the  Kepublic,  as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  cause.  With  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power  by  the  aid  of 
■  France  in  1849,  he  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  was  elected  member 
of  Parliament  and  appointed  professor  of  philraophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Turin.  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Cavour, 
under  whose  administration  he  held  Bnceessively  the  offices  of  minister 
of  Pnblic  Instruction  and  that  of  minister  to  Greece.  At  present  he 
is  member  of  the  Senate  and  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in 
the  University  of  E«:)me. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  philosophical  career,  represented  by 
his  Del  Rinnovamento  deW  anticd  Filoeojut  ItaUana,  1834,  Mamiaui 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Empiricism  founded  on  psychological  investiga- 
tions, in  which  he  strove  to  combine  experience  with  reason.  He  main- 
tained that  the  principal  question  of  philosophy  was  that  of  method ;  and 
that  this  could  only  be  foond  in  experience  and  nature.  It  was  this  me- 
thod which  prevtiiled  among  the  philosophers  of  the  Benaissancc,  and 
to  which  science  is  indebted  for  its  great  achievements,  particularly 
through  the  teachings  and  the  example  of  Galileo.  This  publication 
called  forth  the  work  of  Eosmini,  II  Itinnovamento,  etc.,  in  which  he 
controverted  some  of  Mamiaui's  statements,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
experimental  method  alone  conld  not  philosophically  reconstruct  the 
science  of  Nature  and  Mind.  Mamiani  himself  soon  became  convinced 
of  this,  and  hi\a&viOT^Discorso  suW  Ontologia  e  avlMetodo,  1841,  and 
Dialoghi  di  Sdensa  Prima,  1846,  he  endeavored  to  find  a  philosophi- 
cal basis  in  common  sense.  In  these  writings  appears  for  the  first  time 
his  doctrine  on  immediate  perception,  as  the  only  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  of  reality.  The  last  phase  of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in 
his  work  Confessioni  di  v/n  Metajieico,  1865.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  Ontology  and  Cosmology.  In  the  first  he  considers  the  Absolute, 
ideas,  natural  theology,  and  the  creative  act ;  in  the  second,  the  finite, 
its  relation  to  the  Infinite,  the  co-ordination  of  nature's  means,  life, 
finality,  and  pr(^re3s  in  the  auiverse. 
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His  fundamental  doctrines  are  as  follows :  The  knowledge  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal  is  effected  through  two  faculties  essentiallj  distinct, 
although  both  acting  in  the  subjective  unity  of  the  mind — perception 
and  intellection.  The  first  does  not  consist  in  a  synthetic  judgment 
d  priori^  as  Eosmini  and  Gioberti  held  after  Kant,  but  in  a  direct 
and  immediate  relation  of  the  mind  to  finite  realities,  as  Beid  and 
Galuppi  maintained,  although  they  overlooked  its  intellectual  charac- 
ter. Intellection  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  ideas ;  and,  as 
these  have  an  essential  connection  with  Absolute  reality,  the  mind  may 
be  said  to  possess  an  intrinsic  relation  to  the  ^'JSnte  realusimo  " — ^the 
most  real  being.  Ideas  indeed  are  intellectual  symbols  of  the  Absolute 
reality  in  its  relation  of  causality;  and  they  are  supplied  by  the 
intellective  faculty,  when  the  mind  apprehends  their  realizations 
through  perception.  Thus  our  intelligence  attains  to  Absolute  reality 
through  the  intennedium  of  ideal  representations,  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  so  far  as  to  reach  its  essence ;  it  remains  on  its  surface.  A 
similar  process  occurs  in  perception,  through  which  the  mind  reaches 
the  object  given  in  sensibility,  not  in  essence,  but  through  the  medium 
of  sensation.  But  while  our  ideas  are  mere  representative  emblems, 
in  the  divine  mind  they  are  real  objects  in  themselves;  they  are 
identical  with  the  absolute  intelligibility,  the  possibility,  the  reason 
of  all  things ;  they  are  therefore  the  foundation  of  all  finite  realities, 
their  common  attributes  and  final  perfection;  they  are  indeed  the 
efficient  and  final  causes  of  the  world,  manifesting  themselves  under 
the  triple  relation  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautifuL  Hence  our 
ideas,  as  representations  and  determinations  of  the  divine  causality, 
are  essentially  objective  and  immutable  representations,  and  deter- 
minations of  eternal  trutli.  It  follows  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  primitive  intuition,  which  includes  the 
eternal  substantiality  of  truth,  and  that  its  demonstration  d  priori  is 
a  simple  process  of  deduction  from  the  principle  of  identity.  It 
follows  also  that  every  ideal  relation  contains  an  eternal  truth,  to  which 
an  intelligible  reality  in  God  corresponds ;  it  is  therefore  independent 
of  the  human  mind.  Ideas  however  are  not  innate ;  they  originate 
in  finite  reality,  from  which  they  receive  their  determinations,  and 
have  a  necessary  reference  to  Absolute  reality  through  their  represen- 
tative character.  It  is  only  through  reflection  that  the  mind  discovers 
in  itself  its  relation  both  to  finite  reality,  contained  in  internal  and 
external  perception,  and  to  Infinite  reality,  contained  in  the  ideas. 
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Creation  is  the  result  of  the  infinite  good,  which  of  necessity 
tends  to  communicate  itself;  the  idea  of  a  God  infinitely  good  im- 
plies tlie  idea  of  a  creation,  founded  on  the  greatest  good,  as  its  ont- 
-n-ard  mauifcstation  and  ultimate  end.  This  manifestation  is  brought 
foi"th  by  an  infinite  power,  and  an  infinite  ^visdora,  under  the 
forms  of  the  laws  of  causality  and  finality.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  finite,  and  its  opposition  to  the  infinite,  arises  the  immense  cosmic 
diversity,  Ilence  the  universe  cannot  be  properly  represented  as  a 
sphere ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  numberless  spheres, 
moving  concentrically  in  various  directions,  and  forming  that  univer- 
sal harmony,  which  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  infinite  good.  As 
the  cosmic  diversity  is  equal  to  its  possibility,  it  follows  tbit  there  is 
only  one  idea  of  the  universe  in  the  divine  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
universe  itself,  although  in  a  continuous  generation  and  development. 
The  idea  of  a  better  world  is  impossible  ;  because  the  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  in  the  act  of  developing,  contains  already  all  prasibJlities. 
Evil  is  inherent  in  tlic  finite ;  but  it  diminishes,  as  the  finite  more  and  more 
approaches  the  infinite,  and  in  this  progressive  anion  of  the  one  with  the 
other  lies  the  ultimate  end  of  oreation.  In  the  achievement  of  this  end, 
the  divine  causality  creates  and  determines  the  whole,  the  divine  intelli- 
gence prearranges  the  whole,  while  nature  produces  the  whole  under  the 
influence  of  that  causality  and  intelligence.  Thermic  is  an  aggregate 
of  monads  or  forces,  which  arc  brought  together  by  their  mutual  at- 
traction ;  thus  a  conmmni  cation  arises  between  those,  which  have 
a  cliaracter  of  similarity,  a  participation  between  the  diverse  ones,  and 
a  co-ordination  of  all. 

Hence  arises  the  Cosmic  System,  with  its  great  divisions  of  na- 
ture, life,  and  mind.  Nature  reveals  itself  first  in  the  stellar  order, 
in  the  ether  in  connection  with  light,  heat,  and  electricitj',  and  in 
the  order  of  chemical  compounds.  In  the  elaboration  of  the  syn- 
theses preparatory  to  the  final  ones,  the  Divine  Art  is  revealed  in 
that  wise  co-ordination  of  means  which  is  produced  by  the  union  and 
separation,  the  action  and  reaction  of  homogeneous,  as  well  as  hetero- 
genous forces.  But  it  is  only  in  life  that  finality  appears,  for  life 
alone  contains  the  possibility  of  receiving  the  communication  of  good, 
which  is  the  essence  and  the  object  of  creation.  Life  is  the  develop- 
ment through  a  suitable  organization  of  the  individual,  in  reference  to 
its  participation  in  the  good.  At  its  lowest  degree  it  is  nothing  but  a 
chemical  compound,  enclosed  in  a  cellular  envelope  nnd  capable  of 
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reproducing  itself ;  at  its  highest  point  it  is  an  intellectaal  and  Toli- 
tional  activity  which  tends  to  an  absolute  object,  and  to  this  end  co-or- 
dinates all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  Between  the  two  extremes  there 
are  numberless  degrees  of  activity,  each  developing  in  accordance  with 
its  own  end.  Vegetation,  animality,  and  spirituality  mark  the  princi- 
pal degrees  in  the  scale  of  life.  In  these  three  manifestations  life  is  a 
specific  force.  BtLchner  and  other  Scientists,  who  give  to  matter  the 
power  of  producing  life,  deny  the  existence  of  this  specific  force,  and 
attribute  it  to  a  cause,  which  in  itself  has  not  the  elements  necessary  to 
its  development  So  Darwin's  theory  of  the  genesis  of  species  involves 
the  negation  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  idea  or  specific  essence, 
containing  a  substantial  fixedness  of  character  and  form,  and  the 
power  of  producing  itself  within  the  limits  of  its  own  nature.  It 
confounds  accidental  varieties  with  substantial  transformations,  and 
artificial  means  with  natural  processes.  It  is  contrary  to  aU  historical 
experience,  and  the  constant  fact  of  the  sterility  of  hybrids ;  it  stands 
in  contradiction  with  itself  in  the  bearing  of  the  two  laws  of  the  strag- 
gle for  life,  and  natural  selection,  which  will  restrict  rather  than  widen 
the  limits  of  development,  and  keep  the  species  within  their  own 
boundaries,  rather  tlian  expand  them  into  new  forms  and  modes  of 
existence. 

The  order  of  life  in  relation  to  the  general  end  of  creation  begii:» 
with  platits ;  here  the  living  force  has  the  specific  value  of  being  the 
organ  for  animal  life,  or  rather  it  is  the  laboratory  in  which  its 
elements  are  prepared;  it  passes  over  into  animality,  which  has 
a  real  relation  of  ^^  finality,"  although  limited,  and  relative,  as 
are  its  senses  and  instincts,  through  which  it  enjoys  participation 
in  the  divine  good.  Man  alone,  whose  life  is  partly  the  growth 
of  vegetation  and  animality,  is  an  absolute  finality,  for  he  alone 
has  a  life,  through  which  he  can  know  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  Absolute.  The  law  of  indefinite  progress  is  universal  and 
necessary,  founded  as  it  is  in  the  very  object  of  creation,  in  the 
di^'ine  goodness,  and  the  progressive  union  of  the  finite  with  the 
infinite.  This  law,  which  embraces  all  the  universe,  is  still  more  appa- 
rent in  the  development  of  mankind.  But  in  order  that  it  may  be 
verified  in  history,  its  application  must  comprehend  humanity  as  an 
organic  and  spiritual  unit ;  it  would  fail  if  applied  to  isolated  nations, 
or  measured  by  an  invariable  type,  as  Vico  insisted.  To  see  the  foil 
bearing  of  this  law,  mankind  must  be  regarded  in  the  multitude  of  its 
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nation  alitiee,  in  the  variety  of  their  character,  in  the  nmltiplicity  of  the 
elements  and  of  the  ages  of  civilization.  The  law  itself  must  be  viewed 
in  its  different  aspects,  and  in  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  to  carry  it 
oat  in  history ;  sach  as  the  influence  of  national  aristocracies,  the  sub- 
ordination of  lower  to  higher  forms  of  civilization,  the  mingling  of 
races,  and  the  expansion  of  social  forces,  through  which  a  kind  of  pola- 
rity among  nations  is  created.  All  these  and  other  causes,  while  they 
preserve  the  spiritnal  unity  of  mankind,  maintain  its  growth  and 
eecure  its  general  advancement. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mamiani  wrote  also  Meditasi- 
otii  Oarte8iane,lS68,  andi>«  tm  JVuovoI}iritto£!iiT<>peo,18&9,m  which 
he  strove  to  establish  international  right  on  a  philoeophical  basis.  In 
hiB  Rinaeciinento  CcUtoUco,  1S62,  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
a  reform  in  the  Catholic  Church,  tJiat  should  reconcile  it  with  the  spirit 
of  modem  times.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Teoria  dcUa  Seligione 
^^ieUo  Stato,  e  dei  suoi  raj>porii  speciali  con  Moma  e  coUe  Nasioni 
Vattoliche,  1868 ;  8d  Zetiere  a  Roamini,  1838 ;  Sa^gi  di  Mlosqfia 
OivUs,  1865 ;  Saggi  Politid,  1853. 

Amcoig  the  writers  wbo  have  tieoted  of  Momlmu's  philoeopti}',  the  more  prominent 
ore  Luigi  Feni,  Uie  authoi  of  the  Ettoi  »u.t  VBiitoire  de  la  PABoaciphie  en  Itaiie  att 
igme  SiMe,  18S9 ;  Hue  Debrit,  Stttoire  del  Doebrina  PhSo»ophiqut»  daii*  VRaUc  Oem- 
temporaine,  1859.  (These  tvo  wiitGis,  psiiioaUilj  the  first,  give  a  oompleto 
Borveiyof  the  prindpal  ^stems  of  contemporary  philosophy  in  Italy.)  See  also  S. 
Lavariuo,  La  Logiea  e  la  Filoaojia  dd  ConU  T.  Mamiani,  1870 ;  F.  Fioientiiio,  several 
articles  in  the  Bivi»ta  di  Bobgna,  1807,  nnder  the  title  of  Po»ititii»mo  e  Flatonianc  in 
Itaiia  ;  Brentairoli,  the  anthor  of  B\  xiii  utteriore  e  deftnitieo  tapdeammU)  dtUa  FSetofia 
ScolatHea,  1861 ;  TeglUfeiri,  who  wrote  on  Uiimiaiii'a  theoiy,  1667 ;  and  F.  Boua- 
talli,  who  dlBOoBsed  the  ontoli^cal  argament  of  the  existeooe  of  Ood  as  presented  by 
Mamioni  in  BimaUEi  andMamiani,  1367.  BonateUi  la  also  the  author  of  £ii  Coeeienai, 
1872,  and  of  a  sketch  of  Italian  philosophy  mnoe  1815,  published  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fUr 
PhUoiophie  und  PhUotophimJui  KriUk,  Halle,  1869.  To  the  Ontologio  claadfioation 
may  olao  be  leduoed  the  Biaioghi  PoUtieo-Fitoaqflei  di  O.  Baaearini,  1870 ;  and  &pni  la 
S'&oiofia  ddDirUta  PvMeo  Intemo  di  L.  0.  di  Montoffniid,  1870 ;  tiao,  LaFOotqftadtOt 
.ioiide  lUiXane,  a  philosophical  BeTtew  supported  bj  Mamisnii  D.  Berti,  B.  Boughi, 
G,  Barzellotti,  and  other  membets  of  an  assodatiou  recently  eotabliahed  in  Borne  foi 
the  ptomotion  of  philosophiool  studies;  11  OerdU,  a  weekly  periodical  published  in 
Turin,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Allievo,  diiefly  intended  to  revoncile  philosophy 
with  Christiamty;  and  11  Campo  dei  IlVlott^  ItaUani,  a  phitoeophioal  periodical  pnb- 
Usbed  in  Nafdes,  and  edited  by  Prof.  Hilone. 

S.'Absoliitb  Idbalisu  OB  HsQBLiAinsM. — Augusto  Vera  is  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Hegelian  Sclioo!  in  Italy.  He  was  bom 
in  Amelia,  a  city  of  tJrabria,  in  1817,  and  eai-ly  went  to  Paris, 
where  ho  completed  his  education.    Having  spent  some  years  in 
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Smtzerland,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  he  retnmed 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  several 
Colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  France.  In  1860  he  returned 
to  Italy,  where  he  was  at  once  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Milan.  In  1861  he  was  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Naples,  where  he  still  holds  the  professorship  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  philosophy  of  history.  His  works  are  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  are 
almost  all  written  in  French.    They  are  as  follows: — 

Prohlimedela  Certitude;  VmffSUanieme  et  la  PTaheopbie,  1861 ;  Melanges  PhUomh 
phigues,  1862;  Eesais  de  PkOaeaphie HeffiUenne,  1864;  Introduotum  d  la  PhOotophie 
d:mgd,  1853,  2d  ed.,  1864;  Logigue  dHegd;  PkOosophU  de  la  Nature  d'Eegd;  PJd- 
loeophie  de  V  Esprit  d^Hegd;  PkOasopMe  de  la  BeUgion  d'Hegd;  PlaUmie  Aristat^  et 
HegdU  de  medio  termino  Doetrina;  Inquiry  into  Speculative  and  ExperimerUal  Sdenee^ 
Lond.,  1856;  Lezioni  suOa  FOoeqfia  ddla  Storia;  Proludoni  aUa  Storia  ddla  FOavffia 
(epooa  Socratica),  ec{ a0a i?Ve!Ma/Za  (2£0a iS^^  llCavourela 

libera  Ckieea  in  Ubero  Stato^  in  which  tho  doctrine  of  the  sepozskion  of  the  Chnzeh 
from  the  State  held  by  Cayour  is  opposed  on  philosophical  and  political  grounds.  Ho 
also  translated  into  English  the  Eutory  of  BeUgion  and  of  the  Christian  Church  by 
Bretschneider,  London.  In  his  works  Vera  not  only  interprets  and  ezponnds  Hegel^s 
philosophy,  but  develops  it  and  expresses  it  in  a  more  intelligible  form,  thus  renderinip 
it  aooessible  to  students  not  familiar  with  Hegelian  terminology.  In  his  IntroductioH 
d  la  PkHosophie  ^Ilegd  he  rejects  the  Trinity  of  being,  thought,  and  motion  which  Tren- 
delenburg proposed  to  substitute  to  the  Hegelian  Trinity  of  being,  not  being  and  beoom.- 
Ing ;  he  also  confutes  French  Eclecticism  and  the  materialistio  theories  of  Bncbner  . 

and  Moleschott.  In  his  Inquiry  into  SpecidaUte  and  Experimental  Science  he 
refutes  the  doctrines  of   Bacon,  Locke,  and  other  representatives  of  Empiridam.  i 

His  labors  have  been  highly  praised  by  eminent  German  H^^lians,  among  whom 
is  Rosenkranz  in  ^^Der  Qedanke,^^  VoL  Y.,  B.  1,  and  in  his  Wissenschaft  der  Logiaehen 
Idee.  See  also  an  article  of  Emile  Saisset  in  the  Befime  desDeux  Mondes,  15  December, 
1860.  Among  other  Hegelians  in  Italy  may  be  mentioned :  Bertrando  Spaventa,  who, 
in  his  FHosofia  di  Gioberti,  1863,  aimed  to  show  the  connection  of  the  doctrines  of  this 
philosopher  with  the  ideas  of  ISegeL  He  is  also  the  author  of  Introdueione  aUe  Leaoni 
MFOosofia^  1862,  PrindpiidiFUosofia,  1867 ;  Saggidi  CriticafiUmfica.poUUcaerdigioea, 
1867 ;  FUdsofla  di  Kant  e  stia  rdazione  coUa  FHosofla  ItaUana^  1860.  The  Marchioness 
Marianne  Florenzi-Waddington  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  Schelling,  whose  dialogue  On 
Bruno  and  Lectures  on  tJie  Philosophy  of  BeUgion  she  translated  into  Italian.  In  her 
later  works,  however,  she  adopted  the  fundamental  ideas  and  the  terminology  of  Hegel. 
She  wrote  FUosofemi  di  Cq^moHogia  e  di  Ontologia^  1863 ;  Saggi  di  Psieologia  e  di  Logica^ 
1864 ;  Saggio  sulla  Natura,  1866 ;  Saggio  suUa  FHosofia  deUo  Spirited  1867 ;  DdP  immor- 
taUtd  ddP  anima  umana^  1868 ;  Biflessioni  sul  Sodaiismo  e  Gomunismo^  1850.  Here  be- 
longs  also  Fr.  Fiorentino,  the  author  of  Pietro  Pomponacd—Telesio,  and  Stutff  Storid 
suUa  Scuola  di  Bologna  e  d*  Padova  al  Seeoh  IQ".     He  also  wrote  on  Positivism  and  ^ 

Platonism  in  Italy,  1867  (Rivista  di  Bologna.)    Rafaelle  Mariano  wrote  La  Philoso-  \ 

phie  Contemporaine  en  Italic,  1868 ;  LasaUe  e  U  suo  Eradito^  1865 ;  II  Bisorgimento 
Italiano  bccondo  i  prindpii  ddla  FHosoJUi  deUa  Storia  di  Ilrgdj  1866;    7/  Probkma 
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jOeiigioio  in  HaUa,  1873.  Among  those  who  haTe  devoted  thenuelTes  to  the  applicatioo 
of  the  Hegelian  doctrine  to  the  special  braiicheH  of  Bclerice  may  be  mentdoned  C.  De  MeiB, 
aatnralist  and  phyBlologift ;  De-Sonctia,  Harselli,  Delzia,  Salvetti,  StauMao  OatU,  H. 
Vitto,  Gamerini,  and  Trani,  who  applied  it  particnlaily  to  litenuy  and  histoiical  criti- 
oism,  and  to  political,  juhdioal  and  nsthetical  soienoea. 

6.  SonoLASTiciSM. — The  philosophical  development  of  Italian  philo- 
EOpby  in  the  nineteenth  century  ifi  distinguiEhed  bj  ite  national  character, 
and  the  decided  impalse  it  has  given  to  the  reconstruction  of  Italy,  on 
tho  basis  of  independence  and  liberty.  An  exception  to  this  general 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  ■writers  who,  laboring  in  the  interests  of 
tho  Church,  have  striven  to  re-establish  Scholasticism,  and  with  it  sacer- 
dotal domination  over  national  thonght.  Giovachino  Ventura  (1792- 
1861)  is  tho  principal  representative  of  this  School.  He  was  bom  in 
Palermo,  and  early  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Theatins.  He 
was  soon  elected  Superior-General  of  the  Order,  and  held  a  high  posi- 
tion in  tho  govemment  of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of  tlie  most 
prominent  supporters  of  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX.  In  his 
eulogy  on  O'ConneU,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  the  victims  of  the  re- 
volution of  Vienna  in  1848,  and  in  his  sermons  delivered  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  Paris,  1857-58,  he  continued  to  show  himself  a 
warm  champion  of  popular  rights.  In  his  philosophical  works,  how- 
over,  he  constantly  maintained  the  fundamental  idea  of  Scholafticism, 
placing  the  authority  of  tho  Church  above  reason  and  human  conscience, 
indeed  above  all  sovereignty.  Holding  that  philosophy  was  but  a 
deduction  from  revelation,  he  asserted  that  the  nltimate  criterion  of 
truth  lay  in  that  authority.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  ideas  originate  in 
sensations,  and  in  the  subsequent  images  which  are  left  by  them  in  tho 
mind ;  but  ideas  have  no  value  if  not  incorporated  in  language,  which 
is  itself  derived  from  revelation.  Philosophy  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  nothing  is  left  to  philosophers  but 
to  study,  and  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  that  writer.  Ventura  is  the 
author  of  the  following  works :  De  Methodo  PhUoaqphandi,  1828 ; 
£>e  la  Vraie  et  de  la  Fausae  Philosophie,  1852 ;  La  Tradition  et  les 
Semipelagiens  de  la  PAUoaopAie,  1854 ;  Za  liaison  Philosophique  et 
Catholique,  1854.  La  Philosophie  Chretienne,  1861.  Cf.  Le  Pere 
Ventura  et  la  Philosophie,  par  Chs.  do  Eemusat  in  La  Mevue  des  Detix 
Mondes,  F^vrier,  1853 ;  al80,.£i!i«^  Morales  et  Litt^rairea  par  A.  de 
IJi'rtglic,  1S53.  Sl'C  also  on  Ventura,  Brownsoii's  Quarterly  litview, 
Oct.  1855 ;  and  AiuiaUs  de  Philosophic  C'hritienne,  Paris,  Kov,  ISUl, 
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To  the  same  School  belongs  M.  Liberatore,  a  Jesuit,  the  author  of 
lastltutiones  Philosqphicm^  1851 ;  Saggio  suUa  ConosGcma  LiteUet- 
txcale^  1855 ;  Ethica  et  Jus  Naturce^  1858.  Compendium  LogiccB  et  Me- 
twphysic<By  1868.  Liberatore  rejects  the  vision  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  of  pure  tradition,  as  the  principle  of  knowledge,  and  holds  that 
human  reason,  aided  by  the  senses  and  the  power  of  abstraction,  can 
originate  ideas,  and  attain  truth  and  certainty  in  the  order  of  nature 
But  above  nature  and  man  there  is  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the 
only  infallible  guide  in  philosophy^  as  well  as  in  theology.  To  the 
same  School  maybe  referred  Sanseverino,  author  of  PhUosqphia  Chris-- 
tiana  cum  antiqua  et  7U>va  comparata^  1862;  C.  de  Crescenzio  who  wrote 
Souole  di  FUosofia^  1866 ;  F.  Capozza,  author  of  SvUa  FUosqfia  dei 
Padri  e  Dottori  deUa  Chiesa  e  in  ispecicUitd  di  San  Tommaso  in  op- 
posizione  alia  FUosofia  Toodema^  1868 ;  also  P.  Tapparelli  d'  Azeglio,  a 
Jesuit,  brother  of  the  statesman  of  the  same  name,  the  author  of  Esame 
CHtico  dei  Oovemi  liappresentatim  deUe  Societd  Modeme^  1854^ 
and  8aggio  teorico  delDiHtto  Natv/ralefondato  mlV  esperiema^  1855. 
La  CivUtd  Cattolicaj  a  monthly  Review,  literary,  political,  and  phi- 
losophical, published  in  Eome,  is  the  principal  organ  of  this  sect. 
It  was  established  in  1850,  and  since  its  origin  it  has  been  chiefly 
edited  by  writers  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  such  as  Libera- 
tore, Perrone,  Azeglio,  Bresciani,  and  Curci.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
this  Periodical  is  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason  in  all  questions 
which  refer  to  religion,  philosophy,  morality,  jurisprudence,  and  politics. 
European  civilization  is  the  result  of  Catholicism,  and  it  is  only  in 
Catholicism  tliat  man  and  society  can  find  a  basis  for  their  develop- 
ment. Protestantism,  liberty  of  conscience  and  thought  are  only 
sources  of  infidelity  and  revolution,  and  it  is  only  by  subjecting  itself 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  that  the  human  mind  can  re-establish 
iis  natural  relations  with  God  and  man.  The  revolution  which  has 
made  Italy  one,  having  been  carried  out  against  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  is  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian.  These  doctrines  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Pius  IX.,  who  in  his  Syllabus,  1864,  condemned 
as  monstrous  errors  the  following  propositions : — "  Moral  science  and 
philosophy  are  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Church ; "  "  Phi- 
losophy may  be  treated  without  regard  to  revelation ; "  "  The  princi- 
ples and  the  method  of  the  Scholastics  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
need,  and  the  progress  of  science ; "  "  Every  one  may  embrace  that 
religion,  which  he  in  his  conscience  may  think  true  j "  "  Pix>testantism 
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18  a  form  of  ChriBtianity,  in  wliich  man  may  please  God,  equally  as  well  j 

as  if  he  were  in  the  Catholic  Chorch  j "  "  Common  schools  ought  to 

be  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  Ohtirch."    These  and  other 

propositions,  proclaimed  as  religions  errors,  received  formal  condem-  ] 

nation  from  the  Church  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  1870,  through 

the  dogmatic  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  the  logical  consequence 

of  genuine  Catholicism  and  the  highest  synthesis  of  Scholasticism.  i 

7.  Positivism,  or  rationalistic  naturaham,  as  implying  the  negation 
of  all  metaphysical  science,  is  represented  by  Giuseppe  Ferrari.  A 
Lombard  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  Bomagnosi,  he  early  visited  Paris,  I 

where  he  became  connected  with  the  University  of  France,  as  associate  I 

doctor.     He  aftei-wards  held  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Stras  i 

boTirg,  which  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  radical  opin-  ! 

iona.     In  1859  he  returned  to  Italy,  entered  Parliament,  and  was  ap-  I 

pointed  professor  of    philosophy  succeBsively  in   Turin,  Milan,  and  j 

Florence.     Admitting  as  insoluble  the  antinomies  of  reason  in  the  ' 

senso  of  Kant,  Ferrari  holds  that  experience  is  the'  only  foundation  of  \ 

tnith.     There  are  two  species  of  contradiction  into  which  the'  mind  ! 

may  fall,  the  poeitive  and  the  critical.    The  former  arise  from  faults  i 

of  reasoning,  and  may  disappear  through  a  verification  of  the  intellec-  / 

tual  process.    The  latter  are  the  results  of  a  fatal  law  of  the  mind,  and  ' 

cannot  be  avoided.    Kaut  reduced  these  contradictions  to  the  ideas  hav- 
ing reference  to  God,  the  world,  and  man ;  but  in  fact  they  are  number-  j 
less  ;  they  are  in  us  and  out  of  us ;  they  manifest  themselves  in  our  ideas 
and  actions,  in  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  order.    Their  oni  [ 
versality  is  the  law  of  mind  and  nature.     Hegel  with  an  effortof  genius 
attempted  to  reduce  them  to  a  rational  unity ;  but  he  succeeded  only 
in  givhig  ns  a  phiIc«ophy  of  contradictions.     His  failure  shows  the 
impossibility  of  metaphysical  science,  and  the  futility  of  the  labors  of 
motaphysioiauB  to  find  a  relation  between  Nature  and  Logic.    Between 
the  two  there  is  no  relation  ;  the  former  is  fonnded  on  the  law  of  con-  | 
trast  and  change,  the  latter  on  identity ;  hence  there  is  an  essential  \ 
opposition  between  them,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  represent 
reality  in  accordance  with  mental  ideality.    Indeed  the  mind  itself  ' 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  opposition,  so  that  in  reality  an  absolute  i 
identity  even  in  the   logical  order  is  an  impossibility.     The   effort  ' 
therefore  to  reduce   nature  and  mind  to  scientific  unity  must  inc-  [ 
vitably  result   in   traurifurmiiig  the  critical  luitinioiiies  into  positive  I 
oiicB,  and  thus  in  making  ciTor  a  necessity.     The  mind  is  neither  I 
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BTiperior  nor  equal  to  nature ;  it  is  its  child ;  and  it  is  only  in  sub- 
mission to  nature  that  it  can  coordinate  its  thoughts,  determine  its 
knowledge,  and  &id  a  basis  for  speculation.  Phenomenalism^  there- 
fore, with  all  the  oppositions  which  are  rcTcaled  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing movement  of  nature,  is  the  object  as  well  as  the  limit  of  our 
intelligence.  The  ideal  relations,  such  as  the  relations  of  quality  and 
substance,  of  efiFect  and  cause,  of  finite  and  infinite,  and  all  others 
which  relate  to  the  supreme  laws  of  nature  and  thought,  are  so  many 
oppositions  which  predominate  in  the  universe,  and  in  all  our  analyses ; 
they  are  the  inexplicable  conditions  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  insuper- 
able limits  of  all  science.  An  impenetrable  mystery  envelopes  them, 
and  the  mind  can  neither  explain  nor  reconcile  thenu  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  no  absolute  truth  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  philo- 
sophy is  only  so  far  true  as  it  does  not  overstep  the  limits  of  a  pheno- 
menal experience,  the  cause  of  which  is  an  everlasting  movement,  and 
its  law  a  perpetual  opposition. 

Led  by  these  ideas,  Ferrari  attempts  a  philosophical  reconstruction 
of  the  political  development  of  nations,  founded  exclusively  on  expe- 
rience and  induction.  He  establishes  therefore  a  general  and  uniform 
type  of  this  development,  and  divides  it  into  four  periods,  each  com- 
prising about  thirty  years.  The  first  period  is  an  epoch  of  prepara- 
tion^ in  which  new  ideas  are  manifested,  and  the  germs  of  future 
events  and  laws  deposited  in  the  soul  of  the  people.  This  is  followed 
by  the  period  of  explosioriy  in  which  those  germs,  having  reached  their 
maturity,  burst  forth  in  explicit  ideas,  and  are  transformed  into  politi- 
cal action.  A  phasis  of  reaction  next  appears,  by  whidi  a  temporary 
return  is  made  to  the  ancient  regime,  and  the  new  form  of  civilization 
and  the  doctrines  of  revolution  are  momentarily  suppressed.  In  this 
phase  the  body  politic  finds  itself  in  a  kind  of  oscillation  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  seeking  its  equilibrium.  Finally,  the  last  period 
completes  the  movement  through  a  solution^  and  it  ends  with  ingraft- 
ing the  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  government.  Thus  in  France,  Louis  XIV.  represents  the  first 
period,  the  revolution  the  second,  the  last  years  of  Napoleon  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Louis  XVIIL,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe  the  third, 
while  the  fourth  begins  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  is  interrupted  by 
the  second  empire,  and  recommences  with  its  fall.  Ferrari  is  the 
author  of  La  Mente  di  O.  B.  Vico^  1837 ;  La  Mente  di  G.  D.  Homag- 
noei,  1835 ;  Be  VErrmr  ;  Vico  e  Vltalie^  1839  •  Ideea  sur  la  Politique 
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de  Platon  et  d'AHstote  /  Eseai  aur  le  Priiudpe  et  les  Limitea  de  la 
I^hiloaophie  de  VEiatoi/re  ;  Hiatovre  de  la  Haieon  de  VEtat ;  Sia- 
toire  dea  Revolutiona  d'ltaUe,  1858 ;  Corso  di  Zesioni  augli  Scrittori 
J^oUdci  Italiani,  186&-63 ;  FUosofia  deUa  Hivol-uzionef  1851. 

Ausonio  Franclii  (a  nom  de  plume  aflsumed  by  F.  Uonavino)  ia 
another  representative  of  this  School.  In  his  youth  he  became  a  prieet, 
bnt  soon  renotmced  this  position,  and  avowed  himself  a  rationaliet  and 
a  naturalist.  He  ia  now  profesBor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  the 
TTuiverBity  of  Pavia.  In  his  work,  La  Filoao^  dcUe  Souole  Italiane, 
1852,  he  attempts  a  criticism  of  the  philosophies  of  Eosmini,  Giobertj, 
and  Hamiani,  and  rejects  them  all  as  exponents  of  old  Scholasticism 
under  new  forms.  Admitting  the  negative  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
Kant,  he  derives  his  positive  ideas  from  the  French  philosophers  of 
the  18th  century.  Nature  and  its  phenomena  are  the  limits  of  our 
kuo^edge,  and  time  and  space  its  exclusive  conditions.  There  is  no 
other  reality,  which  the  mind  can  reach ;  there  is  no  substance,  no 
truth  in  itself.  The  infinite  is  only  the  indefinite,  and  even  this  ia 
not  real,  bnt  ideal.  In  his  book  Del  Sentimento,  1864,  Franchi  rests 
his  paychology  on  sensation,  and  makes  this  the  origin  of  all  mental 
faculties.  Applying  these  ideas  to  religion  in  his  Za  SeligioTie  del 
SecoZo  19°,  1853,  and  in  his  II  HazioTialiamo  del  Popoto,  1856,  he 
borrows  from  Fenerbach,  from  Comte  and  other  positivista,  the 
idea  of  humanity  as  the  basis  and  the  object  of  a  genoine  rationalistic 
religion.  In  his  Review,  La  Ragione,  which  he  establi^ed  in  1854, 
he  discussed  the  moat  important  questions  of  philosophy,  religion,  and 
politics,  showing  a  decided  tendency  towards  Socialism,  yet  maintain- 
ing a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  and  the  institution  of 
the  family.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Lesioni  avUa  Storta  della  FUo- 
sofia Modema,  1863,  and  of  the  work  SuUa  Teorica  del  Oiudizio, 
1871.  Jacques  Moleschott,  professor  in  the  University  of  Turin,  in 
his  La  Circulation  de  la  Vie,  1866,  and  other  numerous  works  on 
physiology,  Salvator  Tommasi,  professor  in  the  Univeraify  of  Naples, 
author  of  the  Ifaiura^s?no  Modemo,  1866,  and  other  eminent  phys- 
iologists and  scientists,  contend  that  all  knowledge  is  essentially 
relative  and  finite,  and  that  therefore  all  qurations  relating  to  the  Ab 
solute  and  the  Infinite  are  insolnble ;  hence  they  assert  that  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy  must  bo  confined  witliin  the  limits  of  natural 
Bcieuco. 
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To  this  School,  although  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view, 
may  be  referred  Pasquale  Villari,  the  author  of  La  Storia  di  Savonaro- 
laj  1858,  who  in  his  Saggi  di  Storia^  Critica^  e  Politicay  1868,  insists  on 
the  exclusive  application  of  the  historical  method  to  philosophical 
sciences,  a  method,  the  adoption  of  which  is  urged  by  Ilaffaele  Lam* 
bruschini,  the  author  of  DelT  Educaaione  e  ddP  Istiruzione^  1849,  Ia 
Chiida  ddP  EduGatore^  and  other  valuable  works  on  education ;  cf .  his 
La  FUoBofia  Positiva  esaminata  secondo  iPrincipii  deUa  Pedagogia^ 
in  the  Oioventu  of  Florence,  Jime,  1868,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  education.  The  following  writers,  under  different  aspects, 
illustrate  the  contemporary  history  of  Positive  Philosophy  in  Italy:— 
Bissolati,  Introdmione  aXLe  Istituzioni  Pirroniane^  1870 ;  A.  Secchi, 
Unitd  deUeForseFlaicJiey  1864 ;  Pozzolini,  IndnAsumeddleForzeFwcl^ 
1868;  Baxherskj  Za  Zegge  universale  di  rotaeioney  and  Newton  e  la 
Filoaqfia  naturaley  1870 ;  A.  Martinozzoli,  La  Teoria  deUa  Itlo^Ji(ij 
1870 ;  B.  Bianco,  La  Bivoluzione  neUa  Filosofiay  ossta  il  Veto  ed  il 
Lecito  a^licati  al  MaterialismOj  1870 ;  T.  Dandolo,  Storia  del  Pensiero 
nei  terrvpi  modemiy  1871 ;  G.  Cooo-Zanghi,  Antropologiaj  V  Uomo  e  la 
Scimmiay  1871 ;  A.  AngiuUi,  LaMlosqfia  e  la  Hicerca  Positiva^  1869 ; 
P.  Siciliani,  Sul  Pinnovamento  deUa  Fllosofia  Positiva  in  Italia^ 
1871 ;  G.  Barzellotti,  La  Morale  neUa  FUosojia  Positiva^  1872.  R 
Lanciano,  Saggio  di Sdema  Prima^  1871 ;  E  Uni/oeraOy  V Astro eVInr 
dividuo,  1872  ;  M.  Panizza,  II  Posit ivisfno  FilosqficOy  e  U Positivism 
Scientijico^  Lettere  ad  Ennanno  Z.  F.  HelmhoUzy  1871. 
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Dn.  I7i^ETtw&<],(iome  time  before  hisdeath,  and  before  the  publication  oCthe  third 
edlttom  of  Qie  last  part  of  hla  Hiatoiy  of  Phlloaoph;  (1873),  kindly  forwarded  to  Uie 
tEBnalatoc  a  00p7  of  the  moit  miportaut  addildona  and.  altomtiona  which  were  to  appear 
In  that  edition.  The  second  Tolnine  of  this  tranalation,  up  to  and  inolndin^  §  133,  was 
olxeady  in  print  when  the  third  edition  of  the  original  appeannl.  The  mannaoript  for 
paragraphs  133-135  was  immediatotj  revised  so  as  to  inotnde  the  farther  and  latert 
additioiis  to  tboee  paragraplu  in  the  origlnaL  We  append  here  farther  biblit^raphtaal 
and.  other  additions  to  the  other  paragraphs  in  this  TOlnme,  whioh  it  wm  Impoeeible  to 
incoiporate  into  the  bodj  of  the  work. 

To  §  107  :— 

Ed.  Zuna-,  OtiiA  Air  ^euudttn  I^Oot.  till  LtOmOi  [IBTIT  bdonn  b)gaUiarwltliDoRiaA<>HUaiTC< 
Ocimaii  Ttwology,"  LoliA  "HUoiTot  OMietiai  In  0«nivu>T,"  Bna  oUMrwodu,  ta  Uw  aeoiea  Dt  ntemM 
umiaUUitlna  tba  ^'  Hlatory  of  Ula  BtdBOOH  Id  a«rmuij,*'  paUlabad  at  UanLati  under  tho  paQtmoga  of  tha  kins 
ol  BiiTBtiii.-~n-.]  Anguit  Tubdlikl,  Tata- den  SfiiffUM  dir  JfoMsm.  nV  dM  0MCk.  £Mui.  iL  iUilot.  Kt 
mifXant  (Jena  Inue.  DInnt),  Lalpala,  MtS. 


MoxklByinld,  Utlur  Mt  LOrt  mm  Hr  watfftsAtn  WMrluU,  Cerlln,  IBTl. 

Hogo  IMtt,  DanU  AMgMert,  Ldpslo,  1868  {utetn  to  polot  onl  niliilloni  la  PlatoLlsD  Uul  mjAldBn  la 
DuiU) ;  J.  A.  BoutaaAil,  Ilmta  AL,  «<»  Zed,  a.  Litta  u.  t.  Wirte.  Balis,  IBBB. 

Writers  oaBcHulDn  US :  Al.Biip^iil(RoniB,nTr).  niiclm(Hii«rtmli,  IBM),  sod  O.  Baggl  (SomB,  IBM); 
ot  b1«  BoiiBoada,  ArueOi  gr.  V.,  p.  4M,  Kq. 

Ot  BamAlln,  L.  Oelgor  hu  noraUjr  wcittm  (IXpdc,  ]?ri). 

Job.  Tolilen.  Lomao  Valla  (nn  iiddmi  dallTend  In  lEftl).  Sd  refirlnt,  Bariln,  1370.  On  Tilla'a  Dlalaa- 
uea  ZMtpiMUtoiui,  ■«  Pnntl,  Oiacft.  a.  LogOc,  IV.,  Lelp*.,  1870,  pp.  101-177. 

W.BohmltE,  PttnaBanvuaUac>uiinuBm,liiaalT.Ja>irb.f.  /'Ulol.  ii.iMd.,ToL  96^1868,  pp. S8T-S74; 
Btflijamln  Otugnud,  Anniu  al  Ml  Dvlnlinu  raUfftotuea.  SCruborg,  ISBO. 

UaatsJen^  EtKOa.  TixUortgfmaatiSffl,  avec  la  narlanUi  aa  UMoni  dt  ISSt  a  IBBI.  puU.  par  S. 
Vmimerti  M  JI.  BartHautei,  ToL  I.,  Bord»Bi,  ISTO;  A.  Lerean,  .Btuda  aur  let  EtiMt  lU  ManOlgna, 

vatiM,  imo. 

A  new  woA  oi  tlis  Uator;  ot  modeni  tkaptldan  it  tin  tollawlng :  H.  Wu,  0<icUed<nli  eon  Aet  Setpa- 
euiM  der  menamUTvU  tetae  In  da  eomamtu  Saropeadu  Suaua,  Vol  L  (on  tlig  HWarj  ot  BkepOdBn  In 
England),  Utndit,  IffttL 

0«nnadliu'  nri  nr  IU4ft«>ai  Jtii«w>  Jt'  'A^umrUn  hu  boon  edilzd  by  H.  Ulnia,  Futa,  ISA 
ThB  S«  JEs  dtotoiuaa,  b;  Gsoiis  ot  Tntrliond,  itiiii  prinCsd  at  Ijnu  In  15^    WhIlB  npmlnolng  tin 
1-Indltlni,  It  glm  eridonw  nlm  of  ttie  Inaiienm  ot  Clooro. 


The  foUowiiig  paragraph  is  to  be  added,  p.  8,  line  13  from  below : 
*'  Leonardos  Aretdnns  (L.  Bmni  of  Areiio,  died  1444)  firet  laid  in  the  years  1397 
Mid  1898,  at  Floienoe,  Rome,  and  Venioe,  the  fonndations  of  a  pemuuicat  interest  in 
(he  stnd^  of  the  Greek  langT:a^     He  transUted  Some  of  Aristotle's  works,  in  partiov 
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lor  the  Nioomachean  EUdcs  and  tbo  PoUtica  (the  latter,  acooxdlDg  to  Oncken's  oonjeo* 
tare — Die  Staatde/ire  des  Arist.,  Leips.,  1870,  p.  79— from  a  manDscript  brought  by 
Francesoo  Filelfo  in  1429  from  Constantinople),  into  Latin,  and  these  translations  took 
the  place  of  the  grossly  literal,  tasteless,  and  nnintelligent  translations,  which  Hoer- 
becke,  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  made.  In  his  2>«  DisputaUomum  icw 
(ed.  by  Fenerlin,  Norembezg,  1734)  he  combats  the  scholastic  barbadsm,  and  reoom- 
mends,  in  addition  to  Aristotle  (the  text  of  whoso  works  he  regards  as  greatly  cor- 
mpted),  in  particular  Varro  and  Cicero.  Of  like  mind  with  him  was  .^!neas  Sylvias 
Piccolomioi  (Pope  Pius  IL,  died  1404;  of  him  Geoig  Yoigt  has  written,  Berlin, 
1850-63)." 

1o  §  110  :— 

J.  H.  Stuss,  D6  LvtAero  pfdloaopho  ecleettoo^  Gotha,  1730 ;  Luther's  Fhlloa.  van  Theos^aoit^  HancoTcr, 
1870. 

On  Mclanchthon  ace  Bnhle,  Oetch,  <L  n.  PkUoe^  II.  2;  Qutfc.,  1801,  i>.  4f?B  aeq. ;  Artfaor  Bichter,  M:t  Vtr- 
dienue  um  denphUos,  UtUerrichi^  Leipsio,  1870. 

To  §  111  :- 

Cf .  Kartinl,  Dm  Sbspttai  Cwa  nnd  deaen  Sti/ler^  TxevoB,  1S41.  F.  A.  Scfaaxpf^  Der  OardSmia  wtf 
BtmHutf  NIcoUnu  von  Ctua  ala  S^ormaior  in  KhrehA,  Setefi  u,  Pkttos,  dea  15.  Jakrh,^  Tttbingen,  1871. 

M.  B.  Lessliig;  Amioeteiw,  tein  lAben  una  Denken^  Berlin,  1839;  Emil  Schmeiaser,  Die  JMidn  de» 
Paracelsus  im  Zuaammenhang  tnU  seiner  Philos,  dargssteltt  (Inang.  Diaaert.),  Bciiin,  1869. 

The  following  anthon,  among  others,  treat  oif  Qalileo :  Mux  Farehappe,  OaUUe,  Faria,  1886 ;  Emfl  Wobl- 
wffl,  Der  JnQuisiUonsprooess  des  O.  &.,  Berlin,  1870.  [Sir  D.  Brewster,  Martyrs  qf  aOeneet  4ih  ed.,  Load^ 
1869.  Articles  in  CaihoUc  World,  YoL  8,  N.  York,  1889,  pp.  S21-389, 483-163;  DubUn  Bev.  Oct.  1865;  JSee. 
ct.  deux  Mondes^  1864 ;  Abb6  Castdnao,  Via  de  G.  Ptaij0im.—Tr.] 

J.  Tonlan,  Etude  sur  LudUo  Tanint  oondamni  et  ex4cuti  d  Toulouse  le  9  Fiwier  1619  comme  oouf(Ms 
aathHsme,  Strasbnig,  1869. 

Additional  references  on  Jacob  Boehme  are  the  f<dlowing :  Abr.  Calor,  AnttrBohmius,  Wlttenbecs,  1684; 
Erasmus  FrancLsd,  OegenHrahl  der  JforgenrotAe,  Nurembexg,  1685 ;  Fianx  von  Baader,  Vorlesungen  fiter 
BJ's  Theoloffumena  und  PhUosopAeme,  in  Boadcr's  Oomplete  Works,  Vol.  IIL,  pp.  SS7-486;  VorL  «.  SrlSut, 
Qber  J.  BJ's  Lehre^  ed.  by  Hamberger,  iMd.,  YoL  Xm. ;  Uortts  Carridre,  Die  phUos.  WeUanackauung  der 
B/tformatUmsaeU^  pp.  Q07-7S5;  Adolf  Ton  Harlesa,  J,  B.  u.  die  Alchffmisten,  nebst  einem  Anhang  ikber  /.  0. 
QicKteTs  Leben  und  Irrthflfner,  Berlin,  1870. 

Fraxu  von  Baader  treats  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  IStii  toI.  of  his  Complete  Works,  ed.  by  von  Oaten-SaiAeo, 
Leipsic,  1860. 

The  n  Principe  of  Maochiaydli  has  been  newly  translated  and  annotated  by  Alfred  Ebertuod  (Becfin, 
1868),  and  also  in  the  Hist,-poh  Bibl.  (Berlin,  1870),  by  W.  W.  Grttzmadier  (together  with  a  trandatloo,  by 
L.  B.  FOnter,  of  Frederick  the  Great's  Anti-Macchiavelli,  together  with  two  mixfor  poUtical  essajs  by 
Frederick).  Cf.  farther  Karl  Twesten,  MaochiaveUi^  in  the  third  series  of  the  Sammluno  aemekn9ersL  Vortr 
u,  AMandl^  BerUn,  1868,  and  the  work  on  U.  by  C.  GiambeDi,  Tnrin,  1869. 

On  Thomas  Mora,  see  W.  Jos.  Walter,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  London,  1889  (French  tnuuL,  Gdi  od., 
TooTB,  1868).  [Tnuudation  of  Erasmus'  letter  to  Ulric  Hatfeen  on  Sir  Th.  M.,  in  Ifortk  Am.  Sa>^  8,  1818, 
pp.  181-191 ;  articles  in  Westm,  Rev.,  11, 18S9,  pp.  198-511  (on  Soothey*s  Sir  Th.  M.X  -V:  Brit.  JSev.,  80, 1869 
(on  More  and  the  Befonnation),  Am.  Ch.  Bev.,  91,  N.  York,  1869,  pp.  1-^  968-299,  DuN.  Unto.  Mag't  1867, 
pp.  603-621,  Catholic  World,  Y.,  p.  633  scq.  (Now  York).  Life  of  More,  by  Sir  James  Maoirintoeh,  in  MaaiB- 
tosh's  Miscellaneous  Works.— Tr.] 

C.  Broero,  Muqo  Orotiu^  Bdckkehr  8.  kathoUschen  Gktuben  (trxsl.  from  thcPntdi  by  L.  Claras ;  ed.  by 
F.  X.  Schulte),  Treros,  1871« 

To  §113:— 

Pensies  de  Bacon^  Kapler,  Newton  et  Euler  sur  la  reUg,  et  ki  morale,  recueUUes  par  Emerjfy  Tban» 
1870;  J.  H.  T.  Kirchmann,  Bacon's  Leben  und  Schri/ten,  in  the  Phtlos.  BtbUothek^  YoL  83;  Berlin,  ISiQ^ 
pp.  1-S6;  P.  Stapf^,  ijuaUs  saptetitia  antiqtus  kmdator,  qualts  interpres  Fr.  B,  exsmertt  (ThesisX  Yv^ 
187a  [A  B.  Finch,  On  the  InducUoe  Phtlos.^  induding  a  Parallel  between  Lord  Bacon  and  A,  Comie  as 
Philosophers  (sn  addren),  Lond.,  1879 ;  Max  MlUlor,  JhePhOos.  qf  Bacon,  in  Chips /hnn  a  Qerm.  Workshop. 
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ToL  nt. ;  Buen  Uebig,  J)n»ii  w  a  Natural  PAItMopAir,  in  JTiicnUttu'*  JTo^ 

■nd  KT-90T:S)rJui»gMHCUnliBh,  JluPIUIat.  Otniut  of  B.  aaa  l«a;t,  in  hia  JTUwU.  Wbrlx:B.Evimtt, 
Ckaradtr  <if  Bacot,  in  Sarin  Am.  Hib.,  10,  IBiS,  pp.  SOOSXJ;  A.  B.  Slmiaac,  Dacoaaad  hU  PMlm.,  In 
Jfa*.  ipi.  Ba.,  S9,  N.  York,  ISIT.  pp.  SX-K;  utlclaa  In  Ktvi  EnglaiuUr,  Haw  Usven,  1!:C2,  X.,  PP.383-ST4, 
•nJ  CItr.  Haminer,  Now  Yorli,  180J,  71,  pp.  167-183.— 7>.] 

"  Baoon  was  Glled  with,  real  love  foi  aoieiice ;  but  &b  power  of  political  ambition  and 
the  love  of  oatentation  in  turn  were  etdll  greater.  His  character  waa  not  a  great  and 
pare  one ;  etill  the  charges  agaiimt  bim  have  often  been  exa^iigerated.  It  was  bis  official 
doty,  OS  the  attorney  of  the  Crown,  to  biing  tho  accusation  againat  tlie  Earl  of  Essex, 
his  previous  patron,  aftw  that  the  latter  had  entered  into  treasonable  negotiatiatta  with 
tdng  James  of  Scotland  against  Elizabeth.  Bacon's  oonise  in  accepting  gifts,  as  Lord 
Chief -Justice,  from  the  partiea  to  aotiona,  and,  na  Lord  Chancellor,  froni  applicants  for 
patents  and  licensea,  cannot  be  jnstifled.  In  bis  written  answer  to  the  bill  of  indictment 
presented  to  him  by  the  Honee  of  Lords  in  April,  1031,  Bacon  confessed  himself  gniltj 
on  all  of  the  twenty-eight  points  mentioned,  afflrming,  however,  that  be  onljreceived 
the  gifts  after  the  cases  hod  been  decdded  (and  this  appears  to  have  been  altogether  true), 
and  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  led  throngh  the  ezpectation  of  them  into  giving 
a  partisan  judgment  (a  statement  the  truth  of  which  may  be  doubted).  The  reception 
of  snob  gifts  was  so  common  in  Baoon's  time,  that  his  individoal  gnilt  may  fairly  bo 
reckoned  as  palliated,  though  not  wholly  removed,  t^  the  prevalent  abuse ;  for  a  just 
moral  judgment  takes  into  oonsideration  not  only  the  absolnte  rule  of  right,  bat  also 
the  average  conduct  of  the  contempoiaiies  of  the  accused."  (Addition  to  p.  30,  account 
of  Baoon's  life.) 

To  §114:— 

Dacarut,  LOtra  Inid.  prfc4attt  ifwu  Introd.  parB.iU find/,  Puli,  1608,  AH  ol  the  phlloa.  wrlOogi 
of  Desrarta  (DMcourt,  JKiMoOoiu,  Friactp,  Phtlot,,  aia  PatHanei  dttlma)  bam  boao  tncalated  [Into 
Oenuu]  loa  KDompanicd  wUh  commoitailH,  In  the  PhlUa.  BOIUMet,  Deriin,  lE'^.— J.  UaiDt,  Awnrla, 
tonUit.  ilepHdlSS?,  iaphU.,wrtr6laiaiitltmomementQinlnadteaj>raliumaltt,Vtili,lS!ll;  W.  Krnst, 
HdHirlaJ^  Mn  ZsMn  unil  £>sia*n,  a;l)M^  Leips  (Bohemia),  18S8;  V.^SnacAt,  Dt  CarlaUatntmUa;  cogUo 
*rvonm(Diuert.),Braliiii,  lMi\  F.  ToUcmitr,  I'm  rerAd^lnlu pon  OtOI  urut  SSrper  fm Mmtcltaa,  naCh 
(Sirlwftrt,  Brealsu,  1869;  B.  Bum,  JfD>iJ»jut™uiK(  Carteiitu,  \aliiePIMot.  JfoiuiW*.,  IV.  1,  Berlin,  1889, 
pp.  1-S8l  Bertnud  dc  Bt  OaniBin.  Dae.  aimliltri  amune  phsUolBgau  et  comnu  mlierijt,  PBrin,  I^TO,- 
LodorlcCamo,  Expot.  irit.  dt  la  Ihlorit  'Ulvaalont  dam  Dae,  JlaietranclU  el  A^iuMa  (ThealH),  Btn>- 
boig,  1S7(L  [A  tnnalUlDn  ot  Tit  IfidUaUani  of  BtteaTU»,  by  Wm.  B-  Tnlker,  ma  pnbUibeil  In  tliis  tour 
nnmbsn  ot  tlu  Jeumol  of  Ssa^l.  PMIot.,  Vol.  17.,  St.  Lonis,  ISn.  DUcovrM  on  Uj  Uetlms  qf  TfoMtg 
amduciMff  (Ax  Btattm  ana  teeking  inifA  In  tin  ScUnca,  tnuaL  tr.  the  Frmch,  Edlnliiirgh,  IBtXL  ArUcta 
on  ScKutH  In  the  SorUl  Am.  Baleia.  GO.  1S43,  pp.  69-80  (nvlsw  of  HaDam'a  UUnUun  qf  Xmvpt),  and 
BAHmttiD  (on  emfwond  WrMai/i  a/ D.),  X,  18^  pp.  1-80  (Am.  od.).— TV.] 

ta  Bhsldon,  PUrra  Bm/le,  la  N.Am.  Ba.,  11!,  IS70,  pp.  877-108.— TV.] 

Tb.  Lorrlatu,  BtuOa  tar  la ptntla  dt  PataxL,  StBsbnrg,  IGtS;  Tboophfl  Wnh.  EcUln,  £1;  Awol,  tlit 
Xeugt  aer  Wahrluu,  Buel,  ISTO;  A  TlnM,  EtuOa  lur  Bamxil,  Full,  I^  3do>L,  1860;  C.  F.  Schmrt^ 
PannU  Ottontm,  fVnimimM  ttnd  Britfe,  Sjdtd.,  Lclpa.,  1865.  [V»rioo«  trensliitioiu  of  worta  of  Pmcnl 
i»w  boon  nudo  ialo  EngUati.  An  account  of  thom,  u  well  u  fDrthcr  Utetsrr  retnenca  on  Uiil  -mstia  of 
rmaa),  wUI  tn  fmnd  in  the  toUawljig  pnblicatloru :  Tlu  Prwinctai  ttOern  aS  Btalte  Pa«al.  A  neto  TVont- 
laJton;  tMfl  BMorteal  Introauaton  ami  rfoUt,  ini  Bco.  Thaouu  McCrlt.  Pricidat  by  a  Lffi  of  Baiaii 
(reprint  of  on  aitlde  in  the  Bccoad  numtwr  of  the  Nonh  Brltlih  Berimr,  entitled  PoHufa  L(ft,  Vrlunsi,  ana 
MKOKi^et),  QCiWlaitEtiiiii  (OBnalated  bimiTUlcmahiX  (»<l<i.ff(iHa«nipUo:iI>'aIIM.  Btuuabt  O.  W. 
maW,  AJf.,  Hew  York,  1800 ;  Tin  TAoagMt,  LeUm,  and  Ovatcultt  iif  BU  Pateal.  tramlaUd  fivm  On 
Frtnct  {with  tho  eiceplioD  of  tho  Itttert,  truuiUod  bjr  Vaij  I^  Booth]  ftr  O.  W.  WI3M,  AJt. ;  wlUt 
/lUiwluaoni -ffoUoM,  ond  Jfljiii  >orn  OB  ««  commnaoiori,  Now  Yort  ISM.— TV.] 

ISTa/eirancAf.  au  Kram.  n/U,  Opinion  ■>/ a>il.  hy  JAmL^i.i:.  \n\ih  rhlhl.  ir«r(»,  ed.  l.y  Bt,  John, 
Viil.  II.,  Louii.,  1B51,  pp.  -m-tW.  niiinipJttnoB  on  it.,  I'aria,  1801 ;  nlBo,  Aaaalii  Ha  PkU,  dirll.,  1869; 
ilovllil-j  Bel.  Hiia.,  Boston,  ISM.— TV.] 
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To  the  fieoond  note  on  p.  50  Prof.  TJeberweg  adds,  in  the  third  edition,  the  following : 
—*'  The  proof  of  Qod''s  existence  can  be  found  in  the  idea  of  God,  as  sach,  Gnlj  when 
this  idea  in  ns  is  identified  with  his  existence ;  for  that  the  idea  of  God,  when  thought 
by  ns,  ia  thereby  in  ns  or  has  existence,  is  of  conrse  undeniable  and  obyions  enough ; 
but  Descartes  does  not  so  identify  idea  and  being ;  he  understands  by  God,  the  creator 
of  the  world,  the  object  (erui)  which  we  think  in  oar  idea  of  God,  but  not  this  idea 
itself." 

To  §  116  :— 

The  most  complete  and  exact  aooomit  of  the  TtoAaaa  ecHttoas  of  SpfauBa^mfka  aadot  voifcBon  ^iaon 
Is  given  by  Ant.  van  der  Linde,  in  BeneOtciua  Spituna^  BOtliogrc^flA,  s^QntTenhage,  18TL  SpbuKa'n  SimwU 
lic\e  WerkA,  transL  by  v.  Ktrchmann  and  Schaazachmidt,  Berlin,  1873 ;  Paul  Janet,  ^tUuMi  e*  le^thtotltma 
ifc^Dria  Ua  travattx  ricena,  in  the  Bevue  dea  deux  mondesy  Paris,  1867.  Among  the  early  oppoaestB  of 
Bpinosa^s  doctrine  may  be  mentioned  Bappolt,  of  Jena  (Onuto  contra  natteraUHaa\  von  Blyenbozs  (Dtfvertt. 
relig.  <ArUtktna,  Amst,  1674),  and  Mnfdaa  {TYact,  tAeoL-polU.  ad  verUaU*  Ittman  exanUmatua,  Jena*  1914), 
Lambert,  the  Cartesian,  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Trad,  theoL-pol.  and  the  JBtkIca,  Da  eultu  natmvUet 
ortaiM  moraiUaUa,  {totterdom,  1680.  Joh.  Begins  (Cttrteaiw  varua  QpHuxtlanU  archUaetua,  LecnwaxdeB, 
1713),  andV.  0.  Fappo  (Spinoatamua  detectua,  Weimar,  1721),  combated,  together  with  Spinozisai,  Oaxte- 
sianlsm,  as  the  source  of  the  former.— Joe.  Bayer,  Qoetlul'a  VerMUniaa  zu  rettff.  Fragen^  Prague,  1860L— Tietor 
Oonsbi,  Daa  rapporta  du  eartiaiarUame  et  du  aptnoelarM^  In  FragmeiUa  depkOoa.  cartialanney  Parii^  18EH— 
Bal.  Bnbin,  Spin,  und  Jfaimonidea,  Vienna,  1868.— Wllhehn  liebridi,  Examan  crii.  du  iratU  UL-poL  da  8p^ 
Btmsb.,  Id6e.~ls.  Misses,  Sp,  u.  d.  Kabbala,  in  the  ZaitacAr.  f.  ax,  PhUoa,^  VIIL,  1866;  pp.  359-897. 
(Acoording  to  Misses,  the  point  of  departnze  and  of  support  for  Spinoza's  doctrine  was  found  by  him  in  the 
cabali&tio  denomination  of  God  as  the  Infinite,  En-Soph^  a  denominaUon  unknown  to  Maimonides  aisd  other 
Jewish  philosophers,  and  leading  directly  to  pantheism ;  God  is  considered  by  eabalists,  as  by  SirinoBa,  as  tlw 
immanent  cause  and  essence  of  all  things,  and  the  rehktion  of  the  universe  to  Ood  is  oampared  to  the  niattett 
of  the  folds  of  a  garment  to  the  garment  itself,  and  is  hence  oonoelTed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  whiA 
Bpinoza  conceives  the  modes  or  affections  [accidents]  of  God  as  rdated  to  God ;  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
animation  of  things,  even  of  stones,  had  been  already  enuncia^  by  cabaliHts,  as  also  the  doctrine  of  a  partial 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  Bplnoza^s  doctrine  of  the  attributes,  while  indeed  conflicting  with  the  cabalistic  denial  of 
extension  In  God,  finds  neverthelees  a  point  of  connection  In  the  cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  Infinite  light,  whicb 
issues  from  the  Infinite  through  the  effect  ot  a  first  concentration,  whidi,  contains  the  genu  of  that  vazlslar 
that  is  not  contained  in  the  One  as  such,  and  to  which  alone  the  name  Jehovah,  the  ever-working,  is  appro- 
priate ;  the  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  win  is  a  systematio,  logloailly  correct  consequence,  whftdi  was 
only  not  ejipresaed  In  the  Cabala ;  Misses  points  out  the  Keo-Platonio  and  Gnostic  sources  of  the  Gsbala  te 
Zqfnat  Paaneachy  Darat,  und  krU.  BOeudUung  der  JUd,  OahainUekray  Cracow,  186S-66.  Numerous  Neo-Pla- 
tonio  ideas  wen  xeparodnoed  not  onlybylbn  GeUrol,  but  also  by  Ibn  Esca,  the  biblical  critic,  who  washig^^y 
esteemed  as  such  by  Spinoaa.  Btlll,  these  raaemblanoes  have  probably  only  to  an  eztremdy  slight  extent  any 
genetic  significance.  There  is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  the  source  of  Splncna^s  identiflcatioin  of  estended 
and  thinking  substance  is  to  be  sought  in  Spinoza's  opposition  to  the  duallstic  psydudogy  of  Descartes.) 

Mor.  Brasch,  B.  v.  Sp/a  Syatem  der  FhUoa,  nach  derXUdt  u.  dan  ubrlffan  lYactatan  ifaiafiaeii  in  ffemeL 
Entw,  darff.  mU  e.  Bioffr*  ^Sjlp.'s,  Berlin,  1870;  B.  Albert  mcaysse,  ridia  da  JMau dona  Sjpinoaa,  Fari^  1920; 
IL  Jo(a,  J^,'a  thaoh-pol,  Tractai  aitf  aetna  QuaUan  ffeprii^  Bresbn,  1S70 ;  Ed.  BOhmer,  iGlrfnosana,  IV.-VI^ 
In  the  ZettacArift/ar  PMoa.,  new  aeries.  Vol.  67, 1870,  pp.  340-977 ;  R  Bratnahek,  Warin  beatehan  dta  vim&I. 
nganAUrOnUa der  Subatana heiQp.tijo. PhUoa, MonataA., YIL,  198-214;  M.  JoO,  Zvr  Ganeeta der  Lekra  S^ 
mu  baaondarar  BerUckatchUaung d,  kuraan  Tractate^  **po»  OoM,  dam  Menachan  und dmaan  OUtdtaalMflbaliC^ 
Breelan,1871;  Heinr.EiatK,  S^.AnaieJa  fi».  d.  Ztoect&^^n^ <faraes<eU( tc  bevrlAettt, Neawied,  1871 ;  B. Wal- 
ter, Uabard,  rarJUUtniaadarSubatanMauihranAttiHbutanind,Lahra  Sp.  m.  baaond.  BarQdbatehtlffuno  d,  At^ 
JttaaungderaaJban  helK,  Ftacher,  Erdmann  und  lYandelanburg  (Brlangen  Inaug.  Dissert.  X  Nuremberg,  1871 ; 
a  E.  LOwenhardt,  B,  «.  J9p.  in  a.  VerhdUniaa  a.  Philoa, «.  Naturforacfyung  d.  nauaran  Zeit,  Berlin,  1879  (TIX 
[Matthew  Andd,  jaipinoaat  in  Eaaavaand  CriUdama,  pp.  S37-35S  (Am.  edit.,  Boston,  1889;  cl  above,  p.  67). 
Articles  on  Spinoza  in  Waatm.  Saviaw,  YoL  69, 185S,  Journal  ^  PsvcAolog.  MadlMna,  m..  New  Yofl,  1869^ 
pp.  1-83  07  D.  P.  Bamsenr,  M.D.,  on  2?.  da  SpinosOt  a  Biogr,  8tudy\  ChriaUan  Examiner,  VoL  74^ 
K.  Y.,  1863,  pp.  8ia-387.    Joh.  Volkclt,  PantAeiatnua  und  IndioUtuattamua  im  SifiL  /^inoaifs,  Lefpa., 

ifiTa-iy.] 

To  the  note  begixming  near  the  bottom  of  page  66,  Ueberw^  odds  that  it  doee  nol 
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appear,  npon  the  principles  of  Spinoza,  why  attribnten  arc  not,  as  well  as  modes,  in 
substance. 

To  the  fiist  note  on  p.  67  the  following  is  added :  "  The  application  to  God,  as 
to  substance,  of  the  term  ^  being '  (ens)  is  a  misleading  use  of  laugruage,  which  sug- 
g'ests  the  idea  of  concrete  existence,  an  idea  repugnant  to  the  Spinozistic  definition  of 
substance.  Either  God  as  a  personal  being,  such  as  the  religious  consciousness  represents 
him,  exists,  or  he  does  not  exist ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  term  '  God  *  be  applied  to 
anything  but  a  personal  being,  and  least  of  all  to  anything  so  utterly  heterogeneous  to 
personality  as  'substance;*  it  would  be  much  more  natural  and  permissible,  if  the 
meaning  of  the  word  were  to  be  changed  at  all,  to  apply  it  pantheistically  to  something 
ideal,  such  as  truth,  freedom,  moral  perfection.  If  there  exists  a  personal  being  as  the 
creator  of  the  world,  with  absolute  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  then  the  doctrine  of 
theism  is  justified.  But  if  no  such  being  exist,  it  is  a  duty  of  honesty  either  to  avow 
the  doctrine  of  atheism,  to  admit  the  idea  of  God  only  as  a  poetic  invention,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  in  science  some  such  notion  as  that  of  the  eternal  order  of  the  world, 
or  else  not  to  treat  of  theological  questions  except  historically.  The  Spinozistic  use 
and  abuse  of  religious  terms  is  misleading  and  odious,  although  it  may  be  explained  and 
excused,  partly  in  view  of  the  intolerance  of  Spinoza's  times,  which  treated  atheism  oa 
a  '  crime  *  and  protected  dogmas  by  penal  laws,  and  partly  and  chiefly  in  view  of  the 
power  which  custom  and  association  exerted  over  Spinoza  himself.  What  confusions 
of  thought  and  sentiment  arise  from  such  misapplication  of  words  is  shown  by  the  his- 
^ry  of  German  Spinozism  after  the  pitiful  strife  about  Fichte's  atheism  {e.  g.^  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Hegelian  dialectic, 
accompanied  by  the  singular  assertion,  that  the  momenta  of  this  dialectic  were  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  three  divine  persons,  and  only  formally  different  from  them).*' 

The  note  on  page  71  is  enlarged  by  the  following  paragraph  :  '^  Herder  says,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  Diintzer  and  Herder's  Aiu  Herder^ s  NaMasae  (II.,  251-256),  that  it  is 
the  irpclnoy  ^^cvSot  of  the  opponents  of  Spinoza,  that  they  regard  his  God,  the  great  ens 
entium,  which  is  eternally  operative  in  all  phenomena  and  is  the  cause  of  their  essence, 
as  on  abstract  conception,  such  as  we  form  for  ourselves ;  that,  urges  Herder,  is  not 
Spinoza's  view  of  God,  whom  he  conceives  rather  as  the  most  real  and  most  active  of 
all  beings,  the  Ens,  who  says  to  himself :  I  am  that  I  am,  and  in  all  the  changes  of  my 
manifestation  shall  be  that  I  shall  be.  Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  substance  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  Spinoza,  not  merely  a  subjective  abstraction ;  but  this  is  what 
it  nevertheless  really  is ;  by  hypostatizing  this  abstraction  Spinoza  does  not  arrive  really 
at  the  knowledge  of  a  real  divine  being  (any  more  than  the  Neo-Platonists,  by  their 
hypostatizing  of  abstractions,  arrived  at  the  knowledgfe  of  really  existing  gods).  The 
being  which  is  in  all  concrete  existence,  the  thought  which  is  in  all  thoughts,  the  exten- 
sion which  is  in  all  bodies,  do  not  constitute  an  JShis^  which  can  speak  to  itself,  be 
consdons  of  its  immutability,  and  become  the  object  of  revexenoe  and  of  intellectaal 
love.'* 

To  §  116  :— 

Geo.  ▼.  Benoit,  Darttaiung  der  LocJteaehM,  ErhemUniUUhrA,  vergUcAen  mU  der  LeibniUfachen  KritOt 
daneSben  (Prize  Essay),  Berne,  1889;  Friedr.  Herbet,  Lock§  und  Kanl,  Stettia,  1869;  Mftx.  EJosel,  De  raUone 
Quce  LotkU  inter  et  JTantU placUa  itoeroedai^  BoBtodc,  1869;  T.  Ztemba,  Locke  u.  t.  Werke  nach den  /Ur 
dU  PhUoB,  iniereasanieaten  Momenien  (Dissert.),  Lemberg,  1870.  [Francis  Bowei^  Locke  and  the  Dranr^ 
9cendenLaUst9^  in  B.^8  CrUkal  Eaaaya,  Boston,  1843,  pp.  l-^\  B.  Yaogtaon,  Loeke  and  hie  CriUce,  in  V.^ 
Beeayn  in  mat,,  Philoa.,  and  TTieol^  Vol.  XL,  Load.,  1849,  pp.  59-120 ;  P.  Stewart,  on  Locke'^a  Account  qf  tA^ 
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Source  qf  Human  Knewledfft,  in  Btewsrt^  WorU,  V.,  Edinb.,  1865^  pp.  190-127,  and  on  Z.*«  Ingite$Kg  <m 
tAa  JSvai,  qf  PAU09.  preoaiHng  in  Franca  in  the  18tA  century^  A.,  pp.  120-137.  Articlee  on  Locke  in  Sortk 
Am,  Rev.,  29, 18S9,  pp.  67-123  (flirt,  qf  Intellect.  Philoe.\  Ed.  iter.,  60,  1829,  pp.  1-31,  N.  Br.  Seo.,  12.  ISO 
(on  Locke  and  Sydenham),  Ed.  Beo.,  99,  1864  (£.'«  Character  and  PhOoe.),  Am.  Journal  qf  Education,  S, 
1869,  pp.  209-9Xe  (tnuudoted  from  the  Qennan  of  Karl  von  Bamner),  Sat.  JZeo.,  2S,  1887,  pp.  TS-TS  (Locke  a» 
a  Moraliet),  Sir  James  Maflkintowh,  On  tA$  PhOoe.  Qeniw  qfLord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Locke,  in  3L's  Misctl- 
taneoue  Worke,—Tr.] 

On  BeriEelQr*B  doctrine  compare  artides  in  varioaa  peiiodicala,  by  T.  OdOjiu  Simon,  in  particular 
Berkeleife  Doctrine  on  the  Nature  qf  Matter,  in  the  Journal  qf  Specul.  PkOoe.,  m.,  4,  St.  Looie,  1869, 
pp.  886-844;  l8  Thought  the  Ihinkerf  ibid.,  pp.  876-370;  XJeberwes,  SendechreOten  an  Simon,  in  the 
Zettachr.  f.  Philoe.,  1809;  Blmon*8  answer  to  the  preoeding,  (Md.,  IStQ;  U.'s  brief  rejoinder,  ibfd.,  1871; 
B.  Hoppe  and  H.  Ubici  on  the  same  sabject,  iMd.,  1871 ;  F.  Fiedericha,  Utiter  B:9  Idealttmue  (Progr.), 
Berlin,  1870,  and  Der  phdnomenale  IdeaUemue  B:e  u.  Monte  (Frogr.X  ibid.,  1871 ;  Charles  B.  Teape, 
Berkeleian  Philoeqphp  (Diflsert),  GKHtingen,  1871.  \T.  H.  Qreen,  The  Worle  qf  Oeoroe  Berlelev,  D.D. 
(Fraaei'B  edit),  in  The  Academy,  Vol.  IIL,  No.  40, 1873,  pp.  27,  28;  C.  8.  P(Ierce),  on  the  some,  in  Mortk 
Am.  Rev,,  1871.~F.  Bowen,  Berkeley  and  Ait  PhOoe.,  in  Crit,  Eeeaffe,  Bc^Um,  1848,  pp.  251-809 :  D.  Btevaz^ 
On  the  Idealiem  of  B,  in  S.'b  Worhe,  V.,  Edinb.,  1865,  pp.  87-118;  Br.  KcCosh,  in  Prta>,  Qv.  Jan. 
1878.— TV.] 

On  Newton:  E.  F.  Apelt,  Die  Epochen  der  Oeach.  der  Menechheit,  Jena,  1845 ;  J.  Dnrdik,  LeOmite  h. 
Jfewton,  Halle,  1869 ;  C.  Neomann,  Ueber  die  Princtpien  der  GalUeirNewtoTCechen  Theorie,  Leips.,  18?Q. 

On  Shaftesbury :  Chr.  A.  Thilo,  Die  engliechen  MoraUeten,  in  the  Zeiteehr.  f.  exacu  PhUoe.,  ToL  9,  Kow 
8, 1871.  [O.  Splcker,  Die  PhOoe.  dee  Shi^fteAurv^'nebei  KrUtk  Uber  doe  VerhaUniee  der  Religion  mr  PMIoe. 
u,  d.  PhSloe.  mr  Wtaeenachqft,  Frelbnig  in  B.,  1879 ;  Dr.  McGosh  in  Br.  and  For.  Eo.  Rev.,  1801.— 3V.] 

B.  ZImmennann,  S.  Clarke''e  Ldten  und  Lehre,  Vienna,  1870  (from  the  memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Acad,  of 
Soloncea,  phil.*hisU  dasB,  Vol.  19,  pp.  249-836) ;  cf .  farther,  on  Olarke  and  on  A.  Smith,  Thilo,  in  the  artida 
cited  above. 

Ueberweg,  in  the  third  edition,  alludes  to  Lockers  doctrine  of  heat  as  a  mode  d 
motion.  To  the  note  on  '*  secondaiy  qnalities''  (above,  pp.  85  and  86)  he  adds :  '^  The 
expression  can  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  which  would  involve  nothing  erroneous ;  namely, 
by  regarding  it  as  a  shorter  expression  for  '  attributes  in  a  secondary  sense,'  and  by 
using  the  expression  ^  attributes  in  the  primary  sense '  to  denote  what  belongs  to  things 
in  themselves,  and  the  expressicm  'attributes  in  the  secondary  sense'  (however  nnna- 
torally)  to  denote  what  is  excited  in  us  by  things.  The  distinction  runs  back  to  Aristotle 
{De  Anima,  III. ,  1) ;  but  Aristotle  does  not  teadh  that  the  quahties,  which  Locke  terms 
secondary,  are  merely  subjective ;  Locke's  predecessors  in  this  distinction  were  Demo- 
critus  and  Descartes.  The  distinction  must  be  maintained,  as  against  the  oounter-aigu- 
ments  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant." 

To  §  117 :— 

B.  Zimmermann,  Letbnttafe  Monadologie,  Vienna,  1847;  Lndwig  Giote,  Leibn,  u.  «.  ZeU,  Haaorei; 
1800;  0.  H.  Flath,  L.'e  Mieeionegedanken,  Berlin,  1809;  Edmund  Pfleiderer,  O.  W.  Leibn.  ale  Patriot, 
Staatemann  ufid  BOdungetr&ger,  LelpaiG,  1870  (09) ;  LetbnUz  ale  Verf.  von  ztoolf  anonymen  meiet  deutecA- 
polUiechen  Flugachriften  nachgetoieeen,  ib.,  1870 ;  Ad.  Brennecke,  X.*«  Beweiee  fSr  dae  Daeein  Gottee,  in  the 
PhOoe.  Monateh.,  V.,  1870,  pp.  42-63.  [Articles  on  Leibnlta  in  Edinb.  Review,  VoL  84, 1846,  N.  BrO.  Bev^ 
5, 1840,  Am.  (Whig)  Review,  0,  N.  York„1849  (transL  from  French  of  Kaine  de  Biran;  two  articles),  AOamUc 
Monthly,  VoL  2, 1868,  Morth  Am.  Re»ieu>,  108, 1860,  pp.  1-86  (by  A.  &  KroegerX  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee,  VoL 
81, 1861,  pp.  886-411  (by  Gh.  de  Bdmnaat,  Leibn,  a  Boeeuet),  VoL  80,  new  series,  1866,  pp.  961-906  (by  Em. 
Saisset,  L.  et  HSgel  ifaprie  de  nottv.  doc.),  and  VoL  02, 1871,  pp.  897-867  (Ch.  Anbertin,  La  jsAOos.  deL.et 
la  edence  contemporaine).  A.  C.  Fraaer,  The  Life  and  PhUoa,  qf  LelbnUe,  in  F.*a  Savcnfe  In  Pkikmpt^fi, 
Bdlnbuigh,  1866,  pp.  8-66.— TV.] 

F.  W.  Elnge,  ChrieUan  von  Wo{f,  der  PhUoeopk,  Bradan,  1881. 

H.  Weisaenbum,  Lebenebeechretbung  dee  E.  W,  von  ncktmhaue,  Eiaenach,  1866. 

On  Moses  Mendelssohn  ct.  Arnold  Bodek,  in  Us  editicm  of  M.*s  Ph/ldon  and  Jeruealem,  in  the  SAL  der 
deutech.  Mat.-LltL  dee  IB.  und  19.  Jahrh.,  Leips.,  1869,  and  also  Adler,  Die  VeraDAnung  von  Gott,  BeUglon 
und  Menech^Mum  durch  M.  Mendeleeohn,  BerL,  1871. 

0.  Uobler,  Leesing-Strtdien,  Bcme^  1802 ;  PhiXo8»  At^/^dtae,  Leips.,  1869,  p.  79  seq. ;  L.  Crooal^ 
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tt  U  aoit  ffOHcalM  en  .IttiTnagnt,  Paris  IStS;  Dlctwli,  l'«Wf  LaM7\g  alt  PhOoUig,  li 
the  3Sd  Bntnlon  at  V\aia\aemi,  Leipa.,  185t :  Knno  FlHher,  X^'i  A'lUAan  lUr  IfiifH,  BtaUeard,  lau ;  II.  F. 
aiMim,  L.'iKaOianda-WeUt,  Bartln,  1864.  [P.  Tifcnj,  liBdw,  in  Ihe  (Mi^B.  Eumii,,  88,  B.  Y.,  1867, 
pp.  TOl-186.— TV.]  ylcUir  GhcrbiiUeB,  Leatnff,  In  iht  JteotiS  lUmeux  monata,  YoL  '23. 1808^  pp.  76-1^  uid 
981-IOit;  &1.  zaitr,  Latins  all  TTIeoUiii,  in  vea  BstxTt  HUt.  ZtUKSrtfl,  XII.,  18T0,  pp.  848-383.  (Zelln 
■bovi  tha  tndlltj  oF  tbo  ktumpt  "  U  puna  thu  Leildlig  «u  an  apokislit  loi  npsniatimUsn,"  uid  polnU 
oqt  the  OHfunoD  l»da  of  Ladoga  view  of  nllgloa  uid  oC  ths  vlov  ol  0DDt«inptRU7  ^'oiUgtiteii^^"  natwllii- 
■tftwi^iiig  LeniDff*!  decided  crlddam  of  tha  mpvi^oiall^  ol  t^e  lotUTf  mid  v^jbdUU;  <d  tholr  oslLiBtciiical, 
uclnatTely  poluqlgil  Judgment  of  ortbodoxj ;  bat  he  alio  damonatAtea  tbat  '****''g,  like  Leibnlta,  only 
Bgneil  with  Splncrzljim  In  oerYflln  aspecn  of  doctrine,  but  wainot  a  Bpioodi^  "Ha  wlioHAuLnthe  wboia 
hiat«7  ot  bmnanlly  a  dirlne,  nnlTeisai  plan,  he  wbo  regards  all  thlnga  aa  tending  toward  the  end  of  the  per. 
reeling  of  bclnga,  lie  who  defeade  tbe  rl^ht  ot  [ndlvidoalitj  and  of  indiTidnal  d^relopmeat  aa  (■matly,  and 
wbo  donbta  aa  little  in  n«ard  to  tlie  Immortality  of  tlie  IndiTidnal,  aa  Leadng— he  ma;  have  leuusd  neiei  ao 
much  from  Bplnoiu,  yet  he  canaot  bo  icrmol  a  BpioDtltt.'')    Fontanea,  EtuOt  tur  iMUng,  Faria,  ISTl. 

"The  'etemol  truths'  have,  according  to  Ldbnitz,  thoii  origin  in  tiis  di-rina  nndei- 
Etanding,  Tminfluenoed  by  the  divine  will.  The  divine  mind  is  the  Boaice  ot  the  pOB&- 
bilit}'  of  things,  while  the  divine  vrill  is  the  canse  of  theii  lealit?.  Thus  all  tmth  most 
by  its  nature  be  lationnl  tmth"  (top.  113). 

To  the  paragraph  on  G.  Battista  Vico,  tfeberweg  adda :  "  Tico  may  be  r^uided  as 
Uie  f  onnder  ot  the  philosophy  of  hiatoiy  and  -of  the  psychology  of  lacee  or  nationa. 
His  pnrpoee,  aa  he  himself  afOrms,  is  to  couader  Ood  not  only  in  his  relation  to  natnre, 
bat  also  in  relaHon  to  tha  hnman  spirit  ns  manifested  in  ths  lives  of  nations.  He  oom- 
bats  Caitemanism  as  being  hostile  to  the  historical  method.  Hia  philosophy  of  history, 
however,  only  distingnlshes  periods  of  development  in  the  life  of  single  nations,  and  does 
not  rest  on  the  idea  otagradnal  progress  of  the  btunan  race."  [Cin^toratiimi  intdita 
di  Gian  Batti*ta  Vim,  piMieate  da  vn  eodke  M».  ddia  bibliotheea  nationaie  per  eura  dd 
bibliotAecario  AnUmio  Qalaw>,  Cm  tin  dite&no  prdinUnan,  Naples,  1609.  Of.  article 
by  von  Eeichlin-Meld^g,  in  the  Seiddierger  JahTlmcher,  Deo.,  1871.— I*-.] 

The  following  are  the  fondamental  ideas  of  M.  Mendelssohn's  Jm(«a{«in.-  "The  state, 
which  has  the  right  to  compel  actdons,  cannot  justly  attempt  to  constrain  its  (atiseiu 
to  nnanimity  in  thought  and  sentiment ;  it  should,  however,  seek  by  wise  provimous 
to  ptoduoe  those  eentimeiits  from  which  good  actions  spring ;  the  religions  commonion, 
which  desires  the  existence  of  certain  sentiments  oi  a  ootain  diaracter,  should  not  as 
such,  either  directly  or  by  the  arm  of  dvil  power,  seek  to  exercise  oonstiaint  over  ita 
members ;  religions  differences  should  not  prejndice  civil  equality;  Uie  tme  ideal  is  not 
nai^,  but  freedom  of  belief." 

To  the  paragraph  ending- on  p.  120  is  added;  "  Joh.  HeinrichPestaloud  (1745-1837), 
the  reformer  of  the  system  of  popular  schools,  developed  theoretically  and  pcaotiCBlly, 
in  a  profonnd  manner  and  noble  i^irit,  the  philanthropic  pnrpoee  of  giving  to  tha 
methods  of  training  and  teaching  a  more  natural  form.  His  principle  was  :  '  the 
organism  of  human  natnre  is  in  ito  natnre  snbject  to  the  same  laws  which  gtdda 
nature  univerBally  in  the  developraent  of  hei  o^^anic  prodnota.'  Pestaloezi  founds  all 
knowledge  on  perception,  and  demands  that,  by  a  progress  as  nnintermpted  aa  possible, 
and  with  a  constant  incitement  of  the  pnpil  to  spontaneous  activity,  the  learner  be 
made  to  advance  from  what  has  been  already  aoqnired  by  him  to  higher  reanlts,  tbese 
results  being  arrived  at  as  oonseqnenoes  following  from  what  was  previously  established, 
(Festalozzi's  woAs  were  published  at  Tttbingen  and  £tuttgurd,  161&-20,  and  ed.  by  L. 
W.  SeyOarth,  Bnmdenboig,  1609  seq.)" 

To  §  118  :— 

[O.  DnnoIrcateiTe,  VoUalre  a  la  ixiiU  fmn^alMc  ou  XTTSlmt  UlcU;  VoUaTt  el  Frfdfrle,  rarla, 
18T0.    Uotkjr-a  I'oBoire,  Lond.,  ISii—Tr.] 
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BromlMKg,  1806;  Alb.  GhrlstaiiBen,  Studien  fiter  J.  J.  Souueau,  VUsaOnug,  1869;  Fcxd.  Werry,  «r.  <r.  &*< 
BmftuM  attf  die  AoA.  AAttfan  DmOtckkmdi  (Progr.X  HfihlhAiuen  on  the Buhr,  1S69;  Thood.  Vogt»  B^i 
Leben,  from  the  Beporta  of  the  Imp,  Aoad.,  YleamsL,  1870;  L. Marean,  J.  jr.  B,  etleOicie pkUotOfMgue, 
ForiaiilSTO. 

F.B6tfaar6,  CoruUlkui  ou  Templrlanu  et  U  nttiowiUsme,  Paris,  1864;  Ed.  Johnson,  on  CondiDac  in  oon- 
nectton  with  hia  tranaL  of  the  TrattS  de$  tetuaUont,  in  the  J^AUos.  Bibl,,  Berlin,  1870. 

On  Ckmdoccet,  of.  John  Mottegr  in  the  Fortmigiaiy  Bevtew,  XXXI.,  1970,  pp.  16-40, 139-151. 

To  §  119 :— 

New  edition  of  Htmie*B  phlloe.  worics,  Lond.,  1870.  Lon  Albert  Sjmiolm,  Dei  kUlorUca  mnummianoii 
mellan  Rum^t  SkepttcUm  och  Kanfff  JTrOictom,  XTpaala,  1869;  W.  F.  Sdinltxe,  Hume  una  K<au  fiter 
.  den  Cauaalbegnff  (Inang.  Diaeert),  Boatiock,  1870.  [LeSben  und  Itdioa.  Dovkt  Rum^s  darge$um  wm  Dr. 
Fr.  Jddi  (Prlae-Baaay),  Halle,  1872.  Articlca  on  Hnme  In  Btadttoood't  Mag.^  Vol.  46, 1889  (on  JT.'a  Anpt- 
ment  against  Miracles),  New  Englander,  I.,  New  Haven,  184S  (on  IT.,  ToUatrt^  and  Bousseait),  Ckr,  Ban- 
miner,  67,  1854  (by  Pwa.  J.  Walker,  on  Burners  PhOoe.  Works),  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  VI^  18661,  pp. 
107-141  (Cucheval-Clavlgny,  D.  m,  sa  vie  et  ses  icHts\  Am,  Fresb,  Bev.,  new  aerie^  L,  1869,  pp.  544^668 
(by  Ecv.  John  Hunt).— 21r.] 

To  the  brief  statement  relatire  to  Homers  dootrine  in  zegazd  to  the  notion  of  sab- 
stance  (above,  p.  184),  Dr.  Ueberweg  adds  in  his  thizd  edition  the  following :  ^'  Hume 
says :  We  have  no  clear  ideas  of  ai^iihing  bat  perceptions ;  a  sabstanoe  is  somethii^ 
qoite  different  from  perceptions;  hence  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  sabstance. 
Inherence  ('inhesion^)  in  something  is  regarded  as  necessaiy  for  the  sabaistenoe  of  our 
perceptions,  bat  in  reality  they  need  no  sabstrate.  The  qaestion  whether  peio^tioQB 
inhere  in  a  material  or  immaterial  sabstance  cannot  be  answered,  becaose  it  has  no 
intelligible  se^ise." 

To  §120:— 

* 

Substantial  oontribntiona  to  the  history  of  phBoaophy  aince  Kant,  and  eapecially  to  the  ftppndatloa  of 
Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  eta,  nre  made  1^  B.  Haym,  Die  romanttscAe  Schvle,  Serlis,  1870.  CL  also  tlie 
worka  cited  above,  §  108. 

To  §  121  :— 

Cf.  further  on  Kant's  life,  artides  in  the  R.  Bert.  Jfonatsschr(ft,  Feb.  and  Uay,  1805.  [J%e  Last  Dap* 
qfKani,  in  Blackwood's  MagoMine,  YoL  21,  1827,  p.  133  seq. ;  De  (^uinccy,  in  \A%Biograi^  Bssaifs;  axtide 
and  literature  in  New  Am.  Cyclopcedta ;  A.  E.  Kro^^,  Kant,  in  the  New  Engltmder,  New  Haven,  AprQ, 
1872.— TV.]  The  principal  works  of  Kant,  reprinted  from  Hartensteln'a  second  edition  and  aooompanied 
with  explanatory  and  critical  remarks  by  J.  H.  von  Klrchmann,  have  been  published  in  the  JtUlos.  .BfMbXftat;, 
Berlin :  li.  Heimann,  1868  seq.  [Cf.  0.  Orapeng:le88cr,  ErklSrung  und  VerthekOgung  wm  K.U  Kr.  d.r.V: 
wider  die  sogenannten  ErklQrungen  des  Berm  J.  H.  von  KircAmann.  Bins  BekSmpfimg  des  modemen, 
BeaUsmus  in  der  PhUosophie.  Jena,  1871;— TV.]  On  Kant  and  Swedenborg  cf.  further  Paul  Janet,  Kemt  et 
ffwedenborg,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  May,  1870,  pp.  29&-318.  [An  English  translation  of  Kanfa  Pkt)le» 
gomena  to  any  future  Metaphysic,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Appendioca,  is  contained  in  VoL  HI.  of  ScmPs 
Cfritical  PhUosopTty  for  English  Beader's,  by  J.  F.  Mahally,  A.M.,  London:  Longmans,  187S.— TV.] 

To  §122:— 

Cousin's  Lectures  on  Rants  Phaosophg,  translated  jrom  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  qfRanCs  I4fk  and 
Writings,  by  A.  G.  Henderson,  Lcmdon,  1870.  C.  Fortlage  treats  of  the  Kantian  phOoaophy  in  one  of  hia  atx 
Phiios.  Vortrdge,  Jena,  1889.— Alfonso  Testa,  Delia  Critica  delta  ragion  pura  di  Rant,  Lngnnn,  1811 ; 
B.  Spavcnta^  LaJUosqfla  dt  Sunt,  Turin,  I860.— Thomoa  Davies,  On  the  Chief  Princ.  in  RcmCs  RHtit  <|.  r. 
Vem,  (Inaug.  Dissert^  Oottingen,  1863.— Vino.  Lilla,  KaM  e  Bosmini,  Turin,  1809.  Klingberg;  Rants 
RriUt  qf  Leilmizlanismen  {Akad.  Afhandl.),  Upeala,  1860 ;  BjOholm,  Det  historiska  sammaHhan^  i 
^i^me*s  Skepticism  och  RanCs  Rritidsm  {Ak„  Afh\  tTpsala,  1869. 
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O.  8.  jL  M""!",  Sncyd.  WSittriuch  Mr  KanlltelUn  P/tOoa^ilUe.  2UUchsn  and  Ltdpi.,  1797  aoq. 
A.  Fefend,  Dt  Xanlll  caugoTtti,  Heidelberg.  184(t.  I.  Ko«k,  /.  KdiTi  Ai^TtiltuaB  out  dan  OroM, 
aef  na  £eAn  urtuiuWch  daPOVX"".  Loliwlc,  1S61.  and  Ea^U  mU  Oder  sJbia  romanttKMn  Xonft  la  VoL  S  cf( 
Oppmhriin'.  ntjufja  jiTAt-n./ar  j^i.  u,  £(u.,  IfKO.  UlcbeliiLf  HOI  IDT  and  nocft  dfm/aArelTKJ,  BnDGS- 
betK,  1871  (70).  Joe,  J»ckel,Z)eif.j)AanorKnti«'ioum«iD(I>imort.).Br™laa,I8as,  Helnr. Daoh,  Difter dte 
BatuAmt  Mr  S.'Khin  Plillot.  mar  frata.  u.  tngl.  dee  18.  ^oArA.  (Dinert),  Bona,  1860.  B.  H.Tbcod. 
Bt4inliBiiuiiu,  [a  aa  "Kademlal  emy,"  Dnta  at  the  qneKbin  vtavUtBr  Eut  slleged  the  ilgbt  nuea  tor  tl» 
□nlvemUlT  ud  Decced?  oE  knowMe«,  UpHU,  1380.  [To  Uie  DDamvors;  between  Trendelenbnrg  ind  Kddo 
'FiDctKir  nvpectiiig  Kant^A  doctrine  of  limo  ud  wpwa,  alluelon  baa  been  mvde  Hbove  in  Ihs  aocoiiat  of  I^cn- 
delonbm^e  doctrine,  f  1S4.  The  foUowtng  AddltionAl  liCeruy  TeferenocK;  togeUier  irlth  a  pamffraph  on  tiia 
■nbjooC  oE  ttaa  dlipote,  appealed  ant  In  Uie  tUid  Oerauu  edltUm  of  Wia  mik.— TV.]  Bma  AmcUt,  Kanfi 
trattaettdaaiaU  Mnlli/U  Oa  Baama  iind  d(r  Zilt,  /&r  Eaal  gegtn  TVwxUMntwv,  in  Uta  Al^reim. 
'  JftrfKUnolrV).  VII.,  B,  1970,  wul  VUL,  I.  Iffn  i  Hnm.  Cohen,  Zur  Cdiurw.  luUcAen  IV.  H.  ^.,  In  UlB 
ZMMcAr./.  F?Uerp«vc4.u.  ilIpnieAu.,VlL,pp.,Sl»4M.  Oomisre  iniioDi  nrlswe  In  Ihe  PAUof.  JTonatCt. 
TrandelenljaT^  denlee  th*c  Kant  haa  proTm  Hiat  Uie  "  a  priori^''  the  origia  of  whlcb  ij  parolr  oabjectln^  la 
klaopnreljEnbiealTewlttiiogardta  llenlidlt;,  (.*.,  thMltlsaDlrappUcaljItrtapbaioniena,  andnottotblnea- 
tn-tliemeiitna  or  mnaoendanUI  objeola;  In  addition  to  the  poniUIltlce  implied  In  the  apnmioaa  "meraij 
dt^oat^-ra'  and  "  metdT  nibjeetira,"  ean  T„  tbera  allele  a  "  tblid  poolMlU?,''  ill.,  "  at  onoe  mbjectiTO 
niid  otiqcctlre"  (objoctlTO  In  the  asnie  of  tnmcendental),  and  Kaat'i  smlaaliai  Co  oonalder  carebill;  tliii 
"third  podiUli^*'  coDHtitDlai  a  ^'gap*"  la  hia  aj^amBnuulon,  wbldi  la  fatal  to  the  deounjOtitlTe  forvoof 
Um  lalCcr.  Trendelenbmg'a  own  dostrine  Is,  that  qiaoe  and  time  are  producle  of  the  "moliDn  "  which  takee 
plane  within  and  wlthoaC  tt^  mid  that  the;  ire  eqnallr  mbjodlie  and  Db}«llFe  (of,  atiore,  { 134).  Xnno 
FIsQiieT  aecks  to  domonetiate,  that  Kant  taaa  fnmiihed  a  direct  proof  oC  Uu  non-Tclatlni  of  ssus  and  time  to 
tblntf^-la-UicmadTa  and  (in  the  aaclJim  OD  .Antinomla)  an  inilircct  one  alio.  But  the  riatement  of  tha 
(inostion  necda  to  bo chiiDged,  whenltwonld  appear  thU  the  CQncepHaii  ''a  priori,''  aiondentood  t^Kant, 
Is  natenablB.  B;  m«na  of  pblloaopblcal  Inferenca  from  the  lawe  of  pbyila,  and  hi  pamcnlar  from  the  law 
of  snTitatkm,  the  aecriptltni,  to  onr  oonceiidon  of  Biiace,af  objactlTe  tranacaidcntalTaUdltyma]^  bo  jaatifled ; 
MB  my  emty  on  Eanfe  OrUlclBn  (died  aboro,  p.  US). 

B.  O.  H.  Vogi,  Katitt  Laltre  (Oitr  4Fea  unit  LOdtmCluifl  (Dlcsert,),  BtMock,  1B6B.  IL  Cohen,  Eanfi 
Thmria  Oer  ISrfaAnnci,  Berlin,  1871.  [0.  S.  Banich,  JTanJ  ou  AnlArejaloj,  an  addro«  dellTored  at  the 
Bimnal  meeting  of  the  Antbropolog.  Boc.,  Vienna,  1ST3.— TV.] 

Aug.  Uilllor,  Die  Orumilagea  dir  JT.'acAan  PIUlBi.  torn  tuuuneti*,  SkinitpunU  |K*eA«n,Ia  thD,4t(ptwiiN. 
JTonoUfcAr.,  TI.,  laOD,  pp.SSS-Ul;  0.  BeWat,  Kantlana,  in  bit  PliUot.  AttfiOtu,  Lelpa.,186e;  Hodgnn, 
Timt  and  Space  (an  analyda  of  Kaofe  doctrine],  LondOD,  1S09 ;  O,  BledeRnann,  JT.'t  Tr .  d.  r.  f.  h.  d. 
negeftclit  Logli  IniArtr  Bat.  t.  d.  fetrrCTitiriM.,  Fraeno,  ISW;  Emit  WickenhaRsi,  D(t  Loga  Ae(  Jfanf 
(Dissert.),  Jma,  1869;  0.  StJclul,  Dir  Segrfff  der  Met  iel  Kant  Im  Verh.  tu  d«t  r<t«»  bsf  PHUd  (DiaaotX 
SortoclE,  1SS9 ;  Okht  Hohenberg,  E/oMr  dof  rrrAOUnUi  oar  K.'tcAm  Pi.  nr  plat.  IdienWm  (Boetcd 
Dlaaen.),  Jeoa,  1809;  A  1.  R.  Bnrnne,  Ssr  iMAeflf .  Oranilt/ad.  tUr  dni  KrllUta  Kanu  (Inaog.  DlBert.X 


De  rat.  qua  inter  Loan  tt  KantUplacUa  tnttrcedat.  Rostock.  1860. 

Bleb.  QoAblclua',  Eiit.-phUot.  UiittrtucHtingtri  (I.;  Xant'i  and  Hcrbart'i  mctaphyilca] tIowi of  tho 
niitiiroottheKral),BarUii,  1870;  Rod.  Hlppenmcjcr,  UeberSafiUEnt.ilirrat.Pti/dU>l..iaibi!ZMi»clU'.f. 
Fh^  new  BBIio^  VoL  £6,  ISTO,  pp.  SO-197 :  H.  VfoOt,  Die  melapX.  OraadrowA.  Xante.  Mr  VerK  n  den 
XaturtBlia.  unit  ihre  pillot.  0<m<r,  I,elpa..  1870 ;  F.  B.  E.  Zelle,  De  dita:  (nUr  Arutoltl.  1 K.  bwim 
HOIfonBni(niav«UTiU(Dlant.),  Halle,  IHTO  (also  hi  German,  Berlin,  1810) ;  W.  F.  Bchnltie,  Atmu  tt.  JTont 
Hber  den  CamaOeertff  (Inong.  Din.),  Bostock,  1870;  Bnd.  Tombo,  Ceber  iT.'i  £rk«intnUiMn  (Inaog. 
mm.),  Boatoik,  1870. 

B.  T,  Hartmann,  Dae  Ding  anilcA  und  telne  BetcHqftnMI,  ffiiniitrteSiiuUmmrJSMniiitfilwtUorta 
«Rd  JfetttP*l"Ht,  BoiUn,  1871.  (Hartmaon  dcmandi  a  further  adianoe  hi  the  dlnotloa  adopted  bj  Kant 
hiouelC  of  a  men  thonragh  critique  and  llmltaljan  of  ttaeaaaerthnuot  Uw  ■■TraneoendenCalAnalTttiii''  Inatead 
ct  the  opiaelUi  my,  cboaeii  b;  Xant'e  flrat  dlKiplce,  which  kadi  sltdmatel;  to  "abadnta  Ulaaloiilim." 
[Cf.  E.  Fldachl,  Bine  LOcti  In  Kanfi  FIMoe.  v.  Edvard  von  Bartmtvm,  Vienna,  1871.— TV.)  Edmund 
UbnCgometT,  Die  KtBitteche  Erittnatatttt.  widerlist  torn  Slaitginaat  ier  Emplrle,  Uonlch,  1871 ;  K.  Zhn- 
marmaoD,  Ceber  Eaafi  maUsmaMicAa  Vortotlieil  und  dani  fbl^m,  Vienna,  1871 ;  P.  Lengfehhier,  Dot 
Prlndp  der  PUioeBphU,  der  WavUimnkt  (n  Emte  Dogmaaun.  u.  ffrtttcttBt  (Progr.),  landahnt,  18TO  [ 
7.  Fredcrtchi,  Der  plxinomenaie  rdeallimv  BerkeleiftuntEanft,  Berlin,  IB71. 

Oa  Sant'a  phjnIcBl  phlloecph;  cf..  In  addlMini  to  the  wcrki  died  near  Ihs  end  of  { 193.  Benichle,  Siinl 
■nil  die  XtilnrichwnvJIiip,  In  tlio  PciikIu  VlerttUahrsKhr..  ISCfl,  pp.  M-lL'i  and  ctpmLilly  on  Kanfe 
djnamio  theory  of  matter,  *6iJ„  pp.  67-02.  [Further  BdRl.  refurmcM  on  Kont :  Thou.  WhEmnn.  77t*  Prin- 
njflM  qf  tluK.  Fhllat.  (EngL  and  Qcrm.^  Lonil.,  1833;  Fnmdd  Bowcn,  KaM  and  Mi  F^aol.,  in  s.V 
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CrUioal  Euayt,  Boston,  1843,  pp.  8:^-65;  lutkAm  in  EtUnb.  Ra/.^  I.,  1803,  pp.  25S-SS0,  For.  Qw.  ibr.,  94. 
1888,  pp.  48-68  (Am.  Edu),  North  Am.  Sae^  49, 1888;  44-68,  h'eto  Englander,  XV^  Nev  Havea,  18SI, 
61-101  {Tha  K.  PJUUm.)',  @.  8.  Laurie,  Interpret,  qf  KanC9  Kritik,  in  Journ.  qf  Sp.  PhOos.,  YL,  1S72, 
pp.  2a»-238 ;  art.  Kant,  in  Appleton's  Ifsw  Am.  Ci/clop.^Tr.] 

To  the  first  note  ending  on  p.  162  above,  XJeberweg  adds  tiie  following :  ^^  It  is  tnie 
that  there  are  snbjectlYe,  psjchioal  conditions  on  which  expezienoe  depends  and  whicb 
precede  experience  (a  corpse  has  no  experience),  bnt  this  is  at  least  as  true  in  the  case 
of  the  perception  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  as  sonnds  or  of  ethereal  vibrations  as 
colors,  etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intuition  of  space  (and  even  more  so,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
demonstrable  that  sonnds,  colors,  eta,  are  pniely  subjective).    To  ascribe  the  certain^ 
which  exists  in  the  sum  of  our  mathematical  operations  (perception,  abstraction,  oon-' 
struction  by  the  means  of  ultimate  abstractions  [the  point,  etc.],  hypothetical  idealiza- 
tion through  the  assumption  of  the  absolutely  exact  truth  of  axioms,  deduction  of 
principles,  and  comparison  of   that  which  is  deduced  with   the   reality),  to  the 
*  a  priori^  origin  of  our  notion  (intuition)  of  space  (which  accounts  for  nothing,  since 
non-demonstrative  assertions,  relative  to  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge  and  derived 
from  self -observation,  can  only  have  an  assertory  character),  this  is  to  indulge  in  a  kind 
of  mythological  play,  which  in  some  sense  opens  the  door  for  the  mystical  element  in 
Kant^s  conception  of  freedom.^' 

To  the  second  paragraph  on  space  on  p.  165,  above,  XJeberw^  adds  the  following: 
^*  Space,  says  Eant,  represents  no  attribute  of  any  things-in-themselves,  nor  does  it 
represent  such  things  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  ».  6.,  it  represents  no  qualification 
belonging  to  things  themselves  and  which  would  remain,  after  abstracting  from  all  tiie 
conditions  of  perception ;  for  neither  absolute  nor  relative  qnalifications  can  be  ipez- 
ceived  before  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  they  belong,  and  hence  they  cazmot 
be  perceived  a  priori,^* — ^'But  this,*^  adds  TJeberweg  in  a  note,  '*  even  admitting  the  a 
priori  character  of  space,  would  at  most  only  prove  that  we  are  not  justified,  on  the 
ground  of  our  '  a  priori'*  intuition,  in  ascribing  to  things-in-themselves  the  qualification 
of  space ;  that  which,  in  sensible  intuition,  we  perceive  as  a  *'  qualification '  of  things 
(so  perceive,  that  on  the  basis  of  this  perception  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  it  to  things 
themselves),  we  do  indeed  perceive  at  the  same  time  with  these  things  and  in  the  same 
way,  namely  through  the  affection  of  the  senses,  and  not  before  the  things  nor  inde* 
pendently  of  them,  hence  a  posteriori  and  not  a  priori.  But  our  not  being  jutUfied  in 
ascribing  spatiality  to  things-in-themselves,  our  inability  to  say  that  this  qualification 
belongs  to  them,  as  an  absolute  or  relative  '  qualification,'  is  incorrectly  assumed  by 
Kant  as  the  equivalent  of  the  right  to  deny—Kn  of  the  right  to  assert  that  spatiality  is 
not  a  qualification  or  attribute  of  things-in-themselves.  But  the  whole  Kantian  doo- 
trine  of  the  a  priori  is  unsound.  Space  is  innate,  not  as  a  mere  form  of  intuition  in  a 
non-spatial  being,  but  as  a  form  of  existence." 

Addition  to  note  on  p.  170:  "The  proof  [of  the  objective  nature  of  space,  time, 
and  categories]  rests  on  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  law  of  gravitation  from  the  three 
dimensions  of  space.  Phenomena  could  be  subject  to  a  law  implying  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  space,  and  yet  be  purely  subjective,  i.  e.  resulting  merely  from  a  causality  inuna- 
nent  in  the  perceiving  subject — ^which,  however,  according  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  things- 
in-themselves  as  affecting  us,  they  are  not ;  but  they  could  not  be  subject  to  such  a 
law,  if  things-in-themselves,  really  existing,  were  not  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  in 
time,  subject  to  the  law  of  causality,  eta  ;  hence  no  alternative  is  left  but  to  assume 
that  these  things  have  an  order  homogeneous  with  that  which,  characterizes  the  spaoo 
of  intuition.'* 
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Note  to  p.  171,  on  the  " Sohemala : "  "No  specuil  'Bohematiam'  aeenis  to  be 
needed,  lai  the  very  ataaping  of  tho  material  given  iu  Eensation,  by  the  two  ioema  of  in- 
ttution  (apace  luid  time)  prepares  it  for  its  further  elaboration  by  the  categories.  But 
If  Buoh  a  schematLBm  is  needsd,  it  wonld  appear  that  space  as  well  as  time,  and  for  the 
Bame  teaaona.  can  and  must  fomub  one." 

To  §  188  :— 

O.  WuBmuudorr,  Der  PIUIoKpA  Kam  Bbtr  LtHtiBianiien,  In  Eloatf  JiT.  JaAri.f.d.  Tarnliuntl,  18U, 
X..  4.  KarlKallcb,  Canltt,  SdulUnglL,  eiduU  lU  JIUo  dOlno  teMenUam  tipoa.  ntc  rum  lUJiHllaal:,  I^ft^ 
1870.  A.  lUMiit,  9tM at  nctlprtBtlqui  ditcrin^nt  tanurax.,  iTbacitFai1iieBiit,)imX  Al«.  tvd  OoU 
Uneen,  ViMr  Xinl'i  J^AcUbvrlf  (■ddnw),  DorpaC,  ISU;  Otto,  Far*.  dfirliMIoi.  JBiUglinHliArt  SatWt i» 


In  a  note  on  Eout's  "  poetolates,"  Ueberweg  adds :  "  The  Postulate  of  Freedom 
^-l^^^T^lH  for  the  ego  bh  a  thing-in-itself  an  influence  in  the  wodd  of  phenomena,  which 
OOU.  only  be  a  caasal  influence.  Bat  if  the  ego  as  a  noumerion  can  produce  effects,  it  is 
impcKsible  to  perceive  why  it  shoald  nob  be  able  to  be  acted  upon,  not  only  by  phenom- 
ena, bnt  by  other  nmimena.  The  oonsoiouHness  of  moral  reaponsibilitT  presupposes 
freedom,  in  the  sense  of  supremacy  of  tJie  internal  over  the  external,  and  espeoially  in 
tho  Benae  that  praxis  may  be  determined  and  regulated  by  the  knowledge  of  distino- 
tions  and  relations  of  worth  \  bat  it  does  not  imply  freedom  in  the  sense  of  absence  of 
caaaabion.  The  Postulate  of  Immortality  implies  that  the  conception  of  indiridnal 
unity  is  applicable  to  runimena,  which  yet  are  supposed  to  tianaoend  time,  space,  and 
the  categories  of  canaality  and  sutatantinlity ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  CrU.  <tf  Para 
Reason,  the  categories  of  onity,  plurality,  and  totality,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of 
tlionght  and  the  forms  of  intuition,  are  only  forms  of  phenomena.  Theae  contradio- 
tions  would  be  removed  by  the  plea  that  faith  has  only  praotioal  validity,  if.  the  plea 
were  urged  in  good  faith  and  the  principle  of  It  cnrried  ont  by  demanding  only  an 
ethically  correct  praxia,  and  not  an  intelleotnal  oonviction  in  addition.  In  the  practi- 
cal aspect  of  the  cose,  we  may  oppose  to  Kant's  argumentation  the  principle :  nltra 
poa»e  nemo  ciUgatw.  That  which  is  absolutely  impomible  for  any  one  cannot  justly 
be  demanded  of  any  one.  The  argnmentation  for  the  postulate  of  Qod's  existence  is 
the  result  of  Kant's  rigid  conception  of  the  moral  law." 

At  the  end  of  g  1S3  the  following  paragrq)h  is  added  :— 

"  The  Kantian  moral  philoeophy  is  oharacterized,  in  its  distinction  from  medieaval 
morals,  by  anch  requirementa  as  thefollowing(whichaie  tooudedbyKant  onthednt; 
of  man  to  esteem  hinuelf  as  a  latiraial  being,  conscions  of  tiie  sablimily  of  his  moral 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  oonsdonanesa  and  feeling  of  the  inaignifioanoe  of  his  moral 
worth,  vrtwn  viewed  in  oompameon  with  the  moml  law) ;  Let  not  othera  trample  on 
your  righto,  without  resenting  it ;  incor  no  debts,  without  fnmisliing  fiUl  security 
for  their  payment ;  accept  no  favorB  which  you  con  dispense  with,  and  bo  not  a 
pai'asitG  or  flatterer,  or — what  is  the  same  thing',  except  with  a  difference  in  dogroe — a 
beggar ;  be  frngal.  In  order  that  yon  may  not  be  redoeed  to  beggary ;  fawning  is  lUl- 
worthy  of  a  man ;  ho  who  malces  a  worm  of  himftolf  cannot  complain  afterwards  if 
he  be  trampled  on.     The  duty  of  respecting  one's  neighbor,  says  I£ant,  is  involved  in 
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tiw  ethical  maxiiii  ihU  no  <meeiton}d  degrade  nikoAerhfmaUngimdalldm  9^ 
meaos  to  hia  own  ends,  or  that  no  one  shonld  demand  that  another  thioirhimaelf  avaj 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former.  The  dnty  of  loving^  one's  nei^ibor  is  the  dntj  of  adopdng 
aa  one^a  own  the  xiima  of  otbeza,  in  aa  far  aa  these  aims  are  not  immArai^  Xhis  doty, 
expreaaed  aa  a  maxim,  must  be  oonoeiTed  aa  the  nuudm  of  beneydence,  which  has  for 
,  its  oonaeqnenoe  the,  doing  good  to  otherai  Lore  and  reqpect  as  feelings  cannot  be 
motalJy  commanded ;  for  there  can  be  no  external  obligation  to  have  certain  f eelxnga. 
The  omiaaion  of  the  mere  dntiea  of  lore  is  a  fanlt  {peocatum) ;  bat  the  omission  of  the 
dnfy,  which  springs  from  the  obligation  to  respect  ereiy  man  aa  a  man,  ia  vice  (maum) ; 
for  by  the  neglect  of  the  former  no  man  is  injured ;  but  by  the  omission  of  the  latter, 
men  are  deprived  of  what  the  mond  law  permits  them  to  daim.  Ethical  discipline 
[^gymnaatio 'J  is  not  secured  by  monastio  asceticism ;  it  consists  alone  in  such  combat- 
ing of  natural  propensities  aa  enables  us,  in  cases  of  danger  to  moralitj,  to  become 
maatera  oyer  them,  and  which  therefore  rendezs  us  morally  yaliant  and  joyful  in  the 
cosadousness  of  recoTered  freedom/* 

To  g  124  :- 

The  following  note  is  added,  in  the  3d  edition  of  the  original,  on  Kant*s  definitioa 
of  our  satisfaction  in  tho  beautiful  as  being  qualitatiyely  disinterested  (aboye,  pi  189) : 
**  In  this  definition,  which  chazacterizes  the  beautiful  by  its  effect  upon  the  percipient 
subject,  Kant  introduces  a  characteristic  of  this  effect,  to  which  Mendelssohn  had  already 
called  attention.  Mendelssohn  says  in  his  Morgenstunden  (Works,  II.,  p.  294  seq.,  dted 
by  Eanneglesser,  Die  Strung  M,^»  in  der  JEktheUk^  p.  114) :  '  It  is  usual  to  distingaish 
in  the  soul  the  cognitiye  facull^  from  the  faculty  of  desire  and  to  include  the  feelings 
of  ploaaure  and  displeasure  under  the  latter.  It  seen)^  to  me,  howeyer,  that  between 
knowing  and  desiring  lies  approying,  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  whidi  is  strictly  speak- 
ing far  remoyed  from  desire.  Wo  contemplate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  with- 
out the  least  motion  of  desire,  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  appeazs  the  rather  to 
bo  a  particular  mark  of  the  beautiful,  that  it  is  contemplated  with  quiet  aatis&ction, 
that  it  pleases,  eyen  though  it  be  not  in  our  poesession,  and  eyen  though  we  be  neyer  so 
far  romoyed  from  the  desire  to  put  it  to  our  use.  It  is  not  until  we  r^^ard  the  beauti- 
ful in  relation  to  ouzaelves  and  look  upon  the  possession  of  it  as  a  good,  that  the  desire 
to  haye,  to  take  to  ouxselves,  to  possess,  awakes  in  us — a  desire  which  is  yezy  widely 
distinguished  from  enjoyment  in  the  beautifuL'  Mendelssohn  finds  in  the  'faculty  of 
approyal '  tho  connecting  link  between  cognition  and  desire.  But  KanVs  conception  of 
didnterestcdncss  extends  far  beyond  the  idea  of  merely  not  desiring  to  possessw" 

On  Kant's  distinction  between  the  agreeable  and  the  beautiful  (p.  190)  the  follow- 
ing note  is  added :  '*  The  rigid  separation  of  mere  diarm,  or  of  the  agreeable,  aa  that 
w)uQh  pleases  in  tho  sensation,  from  the  beautiful  (&  g.  of  color  from  drawing,  in 
painting)  is  impiaotioable  in  art.    With  the  same  right  with  which  Kant  declares  color 
in  a  picture  to  bo  an  uneasential  addition,  which  only  awakens  and  intenstfiea  by  ita 
aonsuona  attractiveness  our  attention,  could  he  say  the  same  of  metre,  diythm,  and 
rhyme  in  poetry,  and  yet  he  himself,  with  correct  perception  of  the  tmth,  demea  the 
eidatonoe  of  poetry  without  rhyme  and  metze.    As  in  theoretical  and  practical  philoao- 
phy,  80  in  the  proyinee  of  festhetics,  Kant  does  not  recognise  an  awcendfng  gradatioa 
fircnn  the  sensuous  to  the  intellectual,  but  separates  them  dualisticany  &om  eacb  otiboL 
But  Kant  oorrootly  distinguishes,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  *  dnmteierted  aafcia- 
facUoQ)*  which  roaults  from  mere  percepUoo,  and  practical  interest  [desiie] ;  the  foaser 
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is  connected  with  the  image  of  the  object  alone,  and  has  no  ralation  to  tha  relationa  of 
the  olqecfc  itoelf  to  ooi  indiTidnal  life.  Bnt  diMnbereBtod  satiBfaction  has  an  objective 
bosis,  which  Kant,  oonriatently  with  Mb  narrow  enhjectlTiflm,  vainly  seeka  to  do  away 
with.  ThiH  baaia  Is  found  in  the  enenoe  of  the  perceived  object,  «nd  the  teethetleftlly 
Batdafyins  form  ia  not  anything  independent,  bnt  only  the  adequate  mode  of  Uie 
phenomenal  expreedon  of  this  essence  (what  Kant  inooirootly  tfinns  '  independeot 
beanty ') 

To  §  135  :- 

Herder'B  /itwn  tur  FJUtot.  dar  Mk4.  dtr  IftUcUtO,  edited,  with  introdncdoa  and  onnoCatlaD^  bj 
JoUui  Bohmidt,  In  Dig  JtaUoOUt  dor  deuuclun  SaUoaaUa.  lU*  IS.  ^oAr.,  Voli.  0-30,  Ldpalo,  1S6S.  Ct., 
uooBB  othsn,  Adolf  Kohat,  mmer  Md  dU  SumimaSUbtitrtMnom  *r  KiaatU,  Berllii,  1870.  [Do  (Jnln- 
OBJ,  B^Oiar,  In  Da  Q.'i  Plillo*.  WrUtn,  VoL  L  Aitiolei  in  S.  A.  Eu.,  VoL  »,  1896,  For.  guarurlt  Jin., 
87,1818,  Am.  Journal  iif  SducaUoa,  TI.,  Hartford,  lGB>(tnniL  tmntbe  OcniuiDt  Kulv.  Banmsr).  ud 
If.  Am.  Sen.,  Ho.  SBB,  Jalf,  1871,  pp.  llH-138  (bf  Xui  HlUebnnd);  Jf.  ai  TJuologUm,  ViKl.  Bet.,  Loiut, 
18T>.— Tr.] 

[ADbeitoD,  no:  WlmoMim,  (to.,  In  JiOrb.f.  dnMQb  nualrVK  IfiM,  I>I>.  SU-34B.] 
F.  Ueberms,  [r««r«:UUaa'tAA<a*iiIMilM,lnaalui^Pr(AJr(wWU,  laH  TruuBloi^ 

Com  f»«r  ScJuntr  (Progr.J,  Pottraa,  1889.  Albln  Sommor,  ia><r  4U  Badikaiis  da-  AiaUMtn  Bck.'i  iwn 
Wetn.  ana  Oer  gtittlgen  BtOttUang  itr  EunI  *ur  KantUcltm  FhOot.  (Piogr.i,  BtSa,  IBSS. 

Fwtlona  of  Tkwbl'i  cormpondenDe  tm  tcnmd  In  Vols.  L  ud  m.  of  hli  Worta  ud  ilno  In  hli  Atuerlt- 
■mer  Brt^flinchail  (wttli  k  Bkttoh  of  Ua  lUe  in  tlie  InlndiKUon),  ed.  I>t  n^edr.  Ttm  Batb,  Lolp*.,  ISaC-OT; 
nl«  in  .STM/toM**''  •ufK*<n  e«M<  und  Jacobl,  «L  b;  Hu  JiooU,  Ldpii.,  18M;  In  Oio  "  OorrogpiBidenaa 
betwam  Junbl  and  Hadw,*-  pibllilied  brH.  DUntasIn  7a-der->  ^ocUoH  VoL  IL,  pp.  MS-BS^  MidteMego 
JiDDtd  and  Hanunn,  edited  b;  0.  H.  QlUlemelitar,  Oollia,  lEttS  (VoL  V.  of  Bamajoti  LOm  und  Sdaifitn^ 
■Dd  In  Aw  Jaeobtt  NaMan.  ed.  b;  Bad.  ZappclM,  Lolp*.,  IBSB. 


[KewedltJonotFIdita'ifUtclMTrwtftrBndatedbyW.Smitb,  Loodon:  Trttbnor,  Uin,  Artldea  at 
Flcbte  In  Che  cnrtoHon  £elinM«-,  JdIt,  1868  (bj  0.  S.  B.  IfiUg),  and  In  ttu  KaUonat  Ituarteris  BtMtu, 
Hbw  Yoik,  IfflO.— Tr,] 

Theoentenoe,  p.  S09  above,  near  the  middle  of  thepag^,  beginning:  "The  cotrea- 
pandiu^r  logical  principle,"  ato. ,  ia  ampliOed  by  TTeberw^  as  follows :  "  A  is  in  put 
=  Non-A,  and  oonversely;  every  opposite  =  ite  oppoeibe  in  one  mark  (—  x ),  and 
every  like  term  difleia  from  Ibi  like  In  one  maik  (=  x ) ;  aach  a  mailc  (.x)iB  called  tho 
reason  or  grotind.  In  the  one  case  of  lelatton,  In  the  other  of  difteienoe." 

In  regarA  to  the  "ironical"  prooedtue  of  genlns,  mentioned  in  the  last  paragtnpb 
of  g  136,  p.  212,  Uebenveg  adda,  in  the  thiid  edition,  that  it  "  knows  no  positive  mtla- 
faotion,  and  that  the  exaltation,  by  virtne  of  whidi  it  makes  of  tliat  which  was  previ- 
ooaly  the  goal  of  earnest  endeavor  an  object  of  fpoit  or  play,  ia  not  the  tesnlt  of  ener- 
getic, progieodng  labor  of  the  intellect,  bnt  ot  the  ooBBtoiitly  tenewed  negation,  which 
sinks  oil  partioolant;  in  tJie  abyaa  of  the  absolute," 

To  §  137  :— 

ToL  n.  of  .liu  asJummft  Z^mi,  m  AV*,  ooverlng  tho  yran  1803-1890,  uid  VoL  IIL,  ISSl-lGSl,  won 
pnblWicd  at  I^oipdc  18TD.  [Cf.  arUolM  bj  A  Ricbtor  in  ZMcAr,/.  PUM.,  VoL  60,  IffTl,  pp.ffi&4«8,  nad 
81,  iOa,  pp.  lOB-lM.— TV.)  On  Bdielllne'i  phnonphy,  oompara,  tnitbet,  F.  Kbppoi,  OA.'!  LlUrt  oier  Oat 
Otaue  dcr  FMaataiMt  dn  oteslulan  SlcAU,  rubtl  dnl  Briffm  am  F.  B.  JaaM,  Handnirs,  1B03 ;  aln 
jHBbl'a  work.  Von  dm  <fiUllcJiea  Dintat,  LdpiL,  ISIL  [Works  bj  Cbr.  Kspp  and  Alerli  BiJiniUt  oa 
BchcUinB  DTe  citol  In  S  IH  pp.  sat.  BOO.  SiMllna  iimt  die  neolngH.  Btrlln,  l&K.  ArtldM  on  B^talliiig 
by  Dr.  II.  D.  Bmllh  In  the  Smulurii  <j».  HtcUa,  Fiib.,  ISCT,  and  In  Iba  JVsur  Am.  CjKlnpivUa:  A  nani:k, 
St^KeOlnffi  nacAaciavuu  Wtrki  und  Ure  Saleuluiia  fir  au  TAeologie,  In  DaulecAe  ZcUkAt.  far  chrtal. 


IFlMSUOmi;  TIII„  Uwi^b,  1S5T ;  ■!»  Erlangm,  lESS ;  Dornn,  Bdl,'t  PolemtaJtAr*,  io  U»  Jairb.  f.  d 
•at*  ruoJ.,  IBM.    I>erJreu-SdUlhnglaniwm<H,lo  DcrOalantt,ViA.n.,^'~- -"—'-——    "  -  — 
Otr  Mi/Uioloefe  snd  iter  Qfeniaranii.  Ii 
^1801;  EiisbI,  ack.<i  PkOat.  aer  qg"^ 

Llnds  tnntlUol  Islo  DDtch  Bchollis^'i  ■' Ptallcjaiqihr  ol ,   

Ida  Aotrnipil.  Luiraria,  omj  be  lompiired  od  BcbcUlng.    On  Oolsidge,  im 
phDoBI^,  J.  H.  BUitlng  hu  wilBen,  Dt  (itUnatf  anil  CoterMlW  1 
n«r  >iTi(i>,  n..  lear,  pp.  Snsm.    it  li  obiiona  out  UeberiRB^  uedd 

To  §138:— 


lOn  SUffflu,  fnrtber:  Sack,  B.  SItfeiu  oil  olrful.  IMialoiaiMki* 
Un,  pp.  eS3-639;  cf.  HUDbetger.  la  Hcmg-i  &C(Mncj>cIijpJdIe.-On  Bak..:.  .  i... 
PUIoK,  IfCfi;  Hwnbnger,  SiAeaiitg  knd  Asidiir,  In  ^oVft.  /.  dinlKte  Tlmi;,  Isnu;  u.  uoaea 
i>|f<r(iW(/AiaiIcr/nmfe0ej;intIiB^OHrnaJ(/i%in»JiMM/«llii«.,  SC.Lo^  Vd.  S,  1886.] 

To  the  poragiBph  on  Eraose  and  bis  diadplea  TJebenreg  adds :  *'  F.  Froebel,  who 
has  BO  greatly  distrngnished  himself  by  the  Application  <rf  Pestalonfa  prindplea  to  the 
earliest  edacation  of  duldron,  and  by  developing  the  syBtem  of  instmction  by  object- 
lessons  into  a  system  of  instrnctian  by  imitative  representation  on  the  part  of  tho 
loamer,  received  impnlsea  from  Eranse.  Ct  Th.  Schliephalie,  on  Friedr.  Proebel's 
method  of  edncation,  in  the  PMm.  MonaUh.,  IV.,  6,  1870,  pp.  487-509.  A  peail  of 
Erauseanism  is  Eranse's  philosophy  of  law,  wliidi  seeks  a  mean  between  '  formalistia 
■eparatjon'  and  '  materialistic  confusion'  of  the  ideas  of  1^^  right  and  welfare,  by 
defining  the  former  as  sach  an  onangement  of  relations  among  men,  as  glvea  to  cveiT 
individual  his  appropriate  sphere  of  independent  (tmt  not  Immoral)  Toinntaiy  activitj ." 

To  g  120:— 

Bcgcra  Enepd/^BdU,  contained  In  Vol  VL  ot  hli  wnln,  ma  pnbUihed  wrptaMj,  wlttumt  oMc*,  bj 
Uaaonkrani,  B«iUe,  184B,  and  bu  b«n  onFl;  prJntcd  In  tbs  i^UIix.  KM.,  ToL  30,  Serlln,  iSt<\  teetOiawttli 
notoa  (ErIADtcnmgen)  bf  Roumkrajii  [a  KjAnte  opoaDnlo],  IbttL^  IGfTD. 

A-I^Kja,  Ste^i  DtaUtlit  In  llinr  Alnteluluna<I^f  lOe  eeK*.<ltrrUtat^Zaili!ti,  ten,  BLna 
Baitmann,  Utber  elia  nelAv.  Umbaauna  Otr  SI.'tcKm  nUDMiiAli,  In  Uie  Plant.  Momiuktfle,  V.,  6,  Aug, 
Jsn.  O.  BledenuaDn,  xranfi  KrU.  d.  r.  V.  wid  <tU  BigeTKht  Lonit  In  Urcr  Btdmlnna/Sr  OU  Brjrit*- 
wliK'iMdiaft,  PraetuN  16^.  Kul  KHatUii,  BtgeS  In  iMbu.,  polu.  u.  nal.  BaU^ang.  TMatTO,  l9n).  K. 
Schader,  JTainsJ,  popnlilra  Ot/laakm  nut  t.  Wtrten,  Brriln,  1370.  Bniil  PewnMn,  Uibir  OU  eHttargmiA. 
£bI.  Wfdrfj.  tnthefl^ut  Z.i<Ki(r.,  1«0,  pp.  !1*-S«8.  Fi.-Biam,Zur  EHmranii<tnarof.io\bB  PUIat. 
JfonauH,,  TIL,  1671,  pp.  Iffi-lfll,  >]»  pubL  aeiuMdy.  [Pnrtbar  tnuuUUoni  bnn  and  anidca  npoo  Bagel 
in  OmJotmaltifSptcul.  /■AUoi.,  1873.  OUur  uticln  on  UegBl  may  be  nsadlntbe  An.  dMdrux  XondBt, 
TqI.  91,  ISn  (by  K  Beannin),  Tol.  BO,  1860  ftiT  B.  Botoct,  LtOmlu  ti  Ufn'')  "d  VoL  31,  1881  (bj  K 
Scbas),  and  in  the  Clvia.  Exam.,  To).  BO,  1860  (by  C.  0.  Ersett,  on  SUrUnB'i  Bvra  of  II.i.--Tr.\ 

The  note  on  pp.  S30,  S40,  above,  is  enlarged  by  the  following  addition:  "Tb« 
'  thing-in- itself,'  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  this  expression,  can  indeed  exist  only  in  ocq- 
trodistinction  from  the  thinking,  individual  snbject,  althongh  it  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  as  something  whoUy  foreign  to  it  or  absolutely  trnkoowable, 
bnt  only  as  something  merely  etiating  outside  of  oonsdonsnesB ;  it  is  only  independent 
of  any  porticnlu  cognitive  act,  while  geneticaUj  it  is  a  condition  of  knowledge,  as,  cm 
the  other  hand,  it  may  itEclf  be  TPgflTdcd  as  IdmlnixinllT  rnnrliti.-nrri  ^T  the  knowing 
miiia.      If  tli,;rci5  uo   ■  lhiii,'-m-il«ir  hi  lii-L.i  .  ,:,,;.;.  1  litre  ia 

fiucU  a  thmg  in  distiuction  from  tho  iierccLviui,'  uuu  lumkiu^,  mdn  iiluui  ^.lll.jI.-^.■t.  HeecI 
aims  to  do  an'ay  with  the  tiling -iD-itaelf  in  this  latter  aspect,  becaose  it  is  in  iodividnols 
that  the  a''.?oUilc  spirit  has  its  reality,  our  reason  bem^  Qodo  cJlson  in  us,  which  cau 
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only  bo  conceived  as  identical  vith  the  Tcason  in  oil  things.  But  even  llioug-h  tliia 
mi^Iit  be  true  of  tbe  nltdmate  goal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  way 
of  knowledge,  whicli  we  dxb  obliged  to  follow — the  viaj  of  a  gradaul  approximation  to 
the  goal,  Kant's  doctrine  perpetuates  tlio  original  chasm  between  external  things  and 
any  indi-rldnal  oonB<uoasnesB ;  Hegel's  doctrine  anticipates  the  final  goal  of  knowledge 
foE  every  one  who  lesolves  to  think  following  the  trichotomio  tbjthm  of  the  H^ellon 
dinlBotio ;  it  knows  no  more  prdbtemt.  H^el'e  Pbiinoinenologie  by  no  meaoB  removes 
this  defect ;  for  alUiocgh  it  sots  oat  from  perception,  it  does  not  explain  scientifically 
the  relation  of  perception  to  objective  reality,  the  relation  of  vibrationa  of  air  and  ether 
to  Beiisationa  of  color  and  sonnd ;  and  indeed,  b;  his  adoption  of  Goethe's  Uteory,  Hegel 
rendered  it  unposaible  for  him  to  nndertake  snoh  an  explanation.  Hegel  destroys  for 
himself  the  possibility  o(  entering  upon  investigations  in  the  Boienoe  of  cognition  by  hia 
false  objectiScation  of  snbjective  forms,  while  in  fact,  even  if  the  goal  of  human  knowl- 
edge be  conceived  as  reached,  nothing  more  than  an  exact  agreement — and  not  identity, 
in  bhe  oomplete  sonse  of  thia  word— con  mbdst  between  the  '  syetem '  (totaUty)  of  (ma- 
teriftl  and  spiritoal)  objects  of  knowledge  and  the  system  of  sdence ;  in  that  case,  it 
'would  only  be  tme  tbat  l^e  tbings-in-HiemselTes  were  no  longer  nnknown  to  ns,  but 
not  that  they  were  identjcoi  with  onr  (individual,  subjective)  knowledge.  The  sciance 
of  knowledge,  which  with  Kant,  ondor  the  form  of  a  '  critique  of  the  reason,'  furaighes 
with  respect  to  tlie  'transcendental  objects'  an  absolutely  negative  result,  is  rendered 
impossible  by  H^el  through  his  axiom  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  being.  Between 
tiiese  eztremea  we  most  seek  for  the  right  mean." 

To  the  paragraph  on  Nature  the  following  additions  are  made  (after  "  sabjectirity," 
1.  10,  p.  341):  "Yet  accident  and  external  caoeation  (in  distinction  from  caosation 
from  within)  have  tlieir  places  in  the  sphere  of  nature;  the  development  of  tbe  portic- 
nlar  is  exposed  to  external  and  foreign  influences ;  in  thia  is  seen  an  impotence  of  na- 
tttie,  which  sets  limits  to  philosophy ;  that  which  is  meet  particnlai  in  nature  cannot  be 
Ideally  exhausted  [expressed  in  adequate  conoeptiona]."  After  "chronologically  later," 
L  19,  p.  341 :)  "  Nature,  says  Hegel,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  ^stem  of  d^rees,  of  which 
the  one  neoesBarily  issoes  from  tbe  other  and  is  the  first  tmtli  of  the  one  from  which  it 
zesnlts ;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  is  naturally  prodnoed  by  tlie  other,  but 
In  the  sense  that  the  one  fcJJowe  from  the  other  in  the  inner  idea  which  constitutes  tbe 
groond  or  reason  of  nature.  The  so-called  issuing  of  plants  and  animals  from  water,  and 
of  the  more  highly  developed  animal  organizations  from  the  lower  (a  theory  adopted 
hypothedoaHy  by  Kant  and  more  confidently  by  nnmerooB  natural  phiiosopherB),  is 
dedored  by  H^d  to  be  a  nebnlons  idea,  which  fliinlring  men  of  speonlatioa  mnat 


BchldmMcbBi'i  Uonotoge  uo  roproancod  [n  Vol.  Tl. 
SltUnlchre,  niCb  commcntiir?  ud  crlUdama  bj  J.  U.  t.  KI 

BEffwmrt,  U^er  die  Bedfutwig  der  Sri^enntnittttAre  UP 
machar'tfOr  lUa  OrvjuBitangt  tUner  OlanlnntiaTt,  la 
Darner,  and  oUien^  ToL  n.,  1EST,  pp.  SffI-89T : 
ZarpAOot.  0<iUeHatft  SiMeUrmaclitr-i,  la  t 
Out  Bsnr,  BrlO.  Ota  Predtaer  (n  d,  Zel 


n,  isn. 


al.byDodaop.Loiirt.,l&!7;  On  Schrtli«!, 
Illiiei  BfSludii  !•/  T^eolo!l!|,  tmul.  by  Fi 


ho  Phnoa.  BUI.,  BotUn,  IS«\  nnd  h!a  FhOol. 
inmn.  In  Vol.  XXIT.,  ISTO. 
vT  Otr  ptiKAalofftacAm  VoraitiKtiunffen  Sci 
the  JaArb^  /,  lUtiiarJie  TTteJilotftCy  od.  b;  LIf 
(d.  Domer'i  reply,  (Aid.,  p.  WD).  WUb.  Be 
/.  PAItDt„  Voli.  GT  uid  B8  (new  lerlei).  18' 
SrnlaSrigHiff  und  Er/ubunff,  Lolpul?.  1371 
Ontndanaldit,  etn  BtUrn^/  mr  Krii.  d.  I 


r,  Edlub.,  liSB;  &AIc«nRacAci' 
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De  ireOtf,  by  Gtoorgc  IUpl«j,  In  LeUert  to  Andrew  ydrton,  ete^  Boeton,  1840 ;  SeJdeiermackar,  in  XaL  Bt9^ 
Load.,  April,  1860;  BmuGhnHder  on  A'«  TheoU>ov,  tnmd.  in  Bib.  Sacra,  AndoTBr,  1868,  pp»  686-617;  W.  L. 
Gage,  A  a<  a  JTon,  in  New  BngUxnOtr,  New  Haven,  July,  1868;  ScMeUrmacktf^B  Life  ami  iMUre^  tnnd. 
by  Bowan,  3  vola.,  LontL,  1868 ;  G.  Baur  on  8.^  tzanaL  in  PrtA,  Qu.  22e9^  reprinted  in  Brit,  and  For.  Sw. 
£ev.j  London,  1862 ;  D.  Tiasot,  AnaitfM  de  Flntrod,  A  la  Dogmatlqtte  <te  &,  in  BuUeSin  iniol^  Faria,  1868, 
two  articles ;  B.  HoUard,  Lea  Jfonoloffttea  de  S.^  in  Beo.  ChriOenne,  Puis,  April,  18G4 ;  F.  Baai£aa,  La 
Doctrine  de  la  Bidemption  dans  A,  Paris,  1665;  Q.  L.  FUtt»  Dae  VerhdlMM  d.  TkaoL  3.'>s  «w  derfeniffen 
Zinaendorf^  in  Stud.  u.  XrtUken,  1878;  0.  LomnurfBoh,  S.*b  Lekn  vom  Wunder  una  9am  UAsmatar- 
Uclken^  Berlin,  1878;  8.  Osgood,  The  SdOelennacher  Centennial  and  ita  Leeeon,  in  the  CkriaU  JSaoam.,  YoL 
66, 1869,  pp.  171-191 ;  Paeaagee  from  th£L{feqf  S.,  lb.,  78, 1868,  pp.  109-188 ;  J.  A  Beabdt,  S.,  his  7%eot- 
offjf  and  Ir^ftvence,  in  JfeUkcdtat  Qu,  Bev.^  81, 1869^  pp.  811-388 ;  Beminiacencea  of  5.,  in  ITottra  at  Some, 
YoL  8,  p.  447  acq.]    A  Immer,  S.  ala  ret.  Charakter^  Bsmo,  185% 

Addition  to  the  acoonnt  of  Schleiexxaachex's  Ethics,  p.  253  above,  1.  12  [S.  aajB 
that] :  '^  The  moral  law  may  be  oompazed  to  the  algebEaic  formnla,  whidi  (in  analytical 
geometry)  deteiminee  the  oonise  of  a  corre ;  the  highest  good  may  be  compared  to  Hm 
ouTYe  itself,  and  yirtae,  or  moral  power,  to  an  instniment  arraoged  for  the  pnzpose  of 
oonstmotiiig  the  carve  according  to  the  formula.** 

In  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  section,  Ueberweg  agrees  with  von  Eirchmann  in  his 
oriticism  of  Schleiermacher's  terminology  (see  von  K.*s  Preface  to  his  edition  of  8.^b 
SitUnlehre,  in  the  PM».  BibL,  Vol  24,  Berlin,  1870,  p.  XIV). 

To  §  131  :- 

Third  ediUoQ  of  Schopenhauer,  UAer  daa  Seken  ttnd  die  Farben,  ed.  by  J.  FhmensUdt,  Leipa^iedS. 
—A  de  Balche,  Benan  et  Arth.  Schop.^  Odean  (Leipa.X  1870.  Alfir.  von  Wnnbach,  Artk.  SOujpenAauer,  in 
^Zeitffenoaaeny  No.  6,  Vienna,  1871.  Cf.  farther,  Yon  Hartmann,  SchelUncTa  poa.  Ph.  ala  JSIfnA.  von  Hegel 
vnd  Schopenhauer^  Berlin,  1869.  Dav.  Ashcr,  Artk.  Schopenhauert  Neuea  ton  ihm  und  Uber  tkn,  Beri.« 
1871.  L.  Chevalier,  Die  IWloa.  A.  Schopenh,  Jn  ikren  Uebereinattmmunga'  und  D^erempunkten  nUt  d. 
Sanfachen  PkUoa,  (Frogr.X  Prague,  1870.  J.  Franenrtidt^  Sckopenk.  LtBtOum^  3  toIs.,  IJeipa.,  1971. 
\SL.  Frommann,  A.  Schop.^  drei  Vorleaunoen^  Jena,  1878;  J.  B.  Meyer,  A.  S.  ala  Menack  u.  Denker  (in  the 
seventh  series  of  the  Sammhtng  gemelKoeratdndUcher  wiaa.  VortrUge,  ed.  by  Yizchow  und  too  Holtacndoiil^ 
No.  145),  Bcrl.,  1878.— TV.] 

To  the  first  note,  bottom  of  p.  259,  the  following  is  added  by  Ueberw^ :  '*  The 
requirement  that  mathematical  proofs  be  as  far  as  i)06sible  genetic,  has  been  enunciated 
by  many  authors  (see  my  SyaUm  cf  LogiCy  §  185),  by  Cartesians;  by  Herbart,  by  Tren- 
delenburg ;  cf.  also  F.  0.  Fresenius,  IHe  paycholog.  Onmdlagen  der  RaumwUgeniA^ 
Wiesbaden,  1868.  (Fresenius*  conception  of  space-fonns  as  fnerdg  peychological  facts  is 
very  questionable.)'* 

The  foUowmg  addition  is  made  to  the  last  note  on  p.  260 :  "A  thing  becomes  an 
object  (Non-Ego)  only  in  contra-poisition  to  a  perceiving  subject ;  without  such  asubjeot 
it  cannot  be  an  *  object'  (Non-Ego),  but  it  can  be  a  thing.  The  thing  can  of  ooune  not 
be  known  without  a  knowing  subject ;  but  the  subject,  in  its  apprehension  of  tiie  tilings 
may  either  ascribe  to  it  what  are  simply  subjective  elements  in  our  ideas,  as  though 
these  elements  were  objective,  or  it  may,  by  a  process  of  abstraction  aided  1^  reflection  on 
the  process  of  cognition,  separate  from'its  conceptions  what  is  only  subjective  and  retain 
only  those  elements,  of  which— not  indeed  directly  by  comparison  with  the  thing-in- 
itself  (which  is  impossible),  but  indirectly,  by  scientific  ratiocination— it  may  be  demoo- 
strated,  that  they  are  also  objectively  valid,  ».  «.,  that  th^  are  similar  to  attributes  of 
the  things  themselves.  This  kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  without  a  knowing  snb- 
ject,  but  which  does  not  confound  the  subjective  with  the  objective,  is  knowledge  of 
things-ln-themselvea.  Kant  was  not  misled  by  the  paralogism  which  blinded  8chopen* 
haacr/* 
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i,  p.  263,  before  "  That  we  know,"  odd :  "  Tlut  we  know  our  own 
Intemal  etaUe  (ioclnding  onr  t.^inVing  [cogitare],  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term) 
directly,  just  a£  it  is,  is  Cartesian  doctrine.  Attei  bein^  disputed  by  Kant,  who,  how- 
errer,  nsciibod  to  the  pnotical  reason  a  primacy  over  the  apecntatiTe  reason,  it  was  taken 
Tip  og'ain  bj  Sohelliog,  who  applied  it,  howerer,  not  to  tiie  case  of  onr  thinking-,  bnt 
only  to  that  of  oar  willing;  SchellingiWOgnizedinwill  the  source  of  self -consoionsiiess 
and  the  primidTe  ptuM  of  being.  In  this  renewal  of  Qie  Cartetdan  doctrine  Schopen- 
hauer asreed  witli  Bohelling."  Line  13  from  below,  p.  2G3,  insert:  "  Schopenhaner 
j-p"  Boaicet?  be  accnaed  of  tiie  gflsring  inconsequence  ascribed  to  him  bj  Otto  Liebnumn 
(notably,  among  otheis),  namel}',  that,  when  ho  speaks  of  '  fonctions  of  the  brain,'  he 
hnd  foTBOttea  his  own  doctrine  of  ide^ism ;  a  jnst  criticism,  which  wonld  not  without 
neoeBaity  ohuige  npon  a  thinker  'frightful  amlomon,'  must  admit,  that  when  Schopen- 
hauer emplojB  the  vulgar  expression  '  fouoUon  of  the  brain,'  he  does  so  with  roseira- 
tion  of  the  explanation,  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  must  nndentand  t^  the  funoliim  in 
qaestion  a  function  of  the  will  which  undorhes  Uke  manifestations  of  the  biain." 

To  §  188  :— 

Ztir  moor.  E!t  v.  Bauto,  >ur  EH-Knermta  aa  B'.  alt  Litrtr  d.  ITfftbg,  TTnlrtrtUSl,  In  SotarHttika 
AMffUMM,  I<a>I>^  1^  PP- 1-19.  [N.  Porta',  on  feriarrt  ^iinn,  in  Oa  Am,  Pr«a.an4  IJuol. aa.,ifM, 
pp.  XT6-S03  (In  ■  nnioir  ol  Ifonll's  7Rfr.  10  Jfinial  PHtlot.,  Load..  ISeS,  wtilch  Is  liusolj  banl  on  Hsrbut}. 
O.  I- Headewsk,  B^.'i  FtrliauiHa  lur  ntaolivu,  ^  Dauuclu  ZmucHrVt,  IWI,  p.  IB  icq. ;  d.  lUi^  ISUO, 
Ja}jr,  Daa  bekiv,  ( lU.    Satai  i  Pwi/cliOlogii,  in  Zotualr.  /.  Pnuiu.,  ISM  No.  1.] 

Addition  to  &rat  note,  p.  S73 ;  "  Henoe,  among  otlier  things,  Herbart's  emmeona 
asaamptdon  that  the  number  of  real  beings  cannot  be  infinite,  because  we,  setting  out 
ibrom  the  finite,  "i-"  never  posit  the  infinite  as  a  deflnito  magnitude,  but  must  ^hinV 
'  whenever  we  arrive  at  any  definite  limit,  that  we  can  and  must  go  on  still  farther.  But 
being  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  positing.  It  is  precisely  Uiat  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  our  positing.  Not  being,  bnt  our  thinking  of  being,  is  a  positing,  and  that 
which  (like  the  infinite)  Ilea  withont  the  sphere  of  what  we  posit,  is  not  for  that  reason 
by  assy  means  without  the  sphere  of  reality." 

To  the  note,  pp.  2T0-S81,  the  following  additions  are  modi;:  [The  treatment  of  the 
principle  of  identity  and  contradictiim  as  an  objective  law  of  things,  is  an  eiroi]  "  from 
which  Plato  did  not  keep  himself  free,  which  even  appears  to  a  certain  extent  in  some 
of  Aristotle's  statements — but  which  Aristotle,  by  more  careful  reSection  upon  the 
relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  radically  overcame — an  error  from  which 
Kant  preserved  himself,  bat  into  which  Herbart  Cand,  in  an  oppodte  sense,  Hegel)  fell 
again".  . .  •  "Every  idea  (sa^F.ALange,  who,  however,  in  this  propounds  no  theory 
of  his  own,  but  claims  simply  to  azpreas  the  o(Hiseqaeuces  of  Herbart's  fundamental 
idea)  checks  with  its  whole  force  tiie  other,  and  each  one  resistfl  this  action  with  all  its 
force.  Henoe  that  portion  of  the  idea  a,  which  is  arrested  (in  a  case  of  complete  oppo- 
sition), mnst  be  to  the  portion  which  remoina  in  oonsdoaaneaB,  as  A  to  a,  or  its  whole 
strength  mnst  be  to  that  portion  which  remains,  as  6 + a  to  a.    There  remains,  there* 

fore,  from  a,  — - ,  and  from  6,  — ; ;  the  sum  of  orreat  —  — -,,  t  e.  =  the  hormonio 

mean  between  a  and  h,  and  is  not  constantly  =  b.    In  the  case  of  three  ideas  checking 

each  <rth*T,  the  rortlons  tsmaluing  are , ,  j — ,  and  tiie  (mm  of 

arrest  is r .     Thus  it  romilta,   that,  whatever  be  the  nnmbor  of  ideas  in 
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question,  no  one  of  them  can  be  wholly  forced  out  from  confidonsness,  and  the  theory 
famishes  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  memory  (which  mnst  be  accounted  for 
wholly,  or  at  least  in  part,  by  another  principle,  unless  one  adopt  the  hazaidous  hypo- 
thecs, that  of  all  ideas  in  memory  we  are  only  faintly  conscious,  bnt  not  unconacioTis). 
But  it  is  not  right,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  psychical  phenomena,  to  frame 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  alien  to  the  very  facts  concerning  the  mechanical  action  and 
counter-action  of  ideas,  which  the  fimdamental  theory  assumes.  (In  a  case  of 
partial  opposition  [=  m],  it  would  follow,  upon  ^erbart^s  theory,  that  a  would  assert 
itself  with  its  whole  force,  while  being  opposed  by  a  force  =  mb,  and  hence  that  the 
portion  of  it  remaining  would  be  to  the  portion  arrested  as  a  to  mb^  and  there- 
fore the  whole  intensity  (a)  to  the  remaining  (r),  as  a  +  md  to  a,  whence  resulls 

a*  ft'  • 

r  =  — — r,  and  r'  (or  the  portion  remaining  from  b)  =  r— ^)."    .   .   .     "A  beauty, 

which  should  consist  in  mere  relations  as  such,  or  a  form,  for  which  the  substance  should 
be  sought  only  as  an  element  (substratum)  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  form, 
would  correspond  to  the  principle  of  the  sophistic  rhetorio  (e.  g.,  to  the  principle  of  the 
rhetoric  of  .£Iius  Aristides).  An  aesthetic  form  is  truly  satis^ring  only  when  it  is  the 
adequate  expression  of  a  substance  possessing  independent  worth ;  the  same  form  or 
the  same  relation  satisfies  or  displeases,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  [the  '  content  ^ 
to  which  it  belongs.  Hence  the  relation  between  substance  [^  content ']  and  form 
belongs  in  the  conception  of  beauty  itself —of  beauty,  as  the  objectiye  ground  of  sab- 
iective,  lesthetic  satia&ction." 
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DcKmatiam,  Rmpbiclsn,  and  Bkeptidsn,  IL  197; 
Kant'i  crltKdim,  IJS,  13a,  164,  ItiS ;  FIclito'a  mMoa 
ot  It,  lOS;  achelllng^notlOD,  US ;  In  Italf,  4eUS0, 

oritoimnji,  L  leo,  188,  lee. 

Oronina,  J.  138. 


lO  titite  de,  IL  II 


I.  IIT. 


Codwonh,  Batpli,  IL  41,  H,  837,  30 
Qnlton^  Bopbistlo,  L  73;  tnodtrr 

bcslmlnga,  II.7. 
ColTorwell,  N.,  IL  S6\  366. 
Onmlariaiid,  Blobaid,  IL  90, 3S1-3I 
Onpr  0«  IL  309, 
Ojida  Bcliool,  TlK^  L  ■(.94. 
Onnlu,  L83T. 
Cyrenalc  Bduol,  Tba,  L  KhlS;  di 

irith  Bptcoreanion,  HI. 
Ciotbe,  H„  II.  333. 

Dalbetg,  E.  T.  A.  U.  Ton,  IL  !». 
Dalgnnio,  George,  IL  870. 
SaDuudiu  ot  Athena,  I.  MB,  X». 
Daniel,  tbe  Jemlt,  n,  34. 
Dante  Allgblsri,  II,  T,  461. 
DBTWln,  Cbu^  n.  333, 441 :  Uam 
Darwin,  Enainius  IL  889,  380. 
Danb,  Karl,  n.  WS. 
DaTid  tbe  Anrnmbui,  1. 1S9,  410. 
1.470. 


1.333,40 


David  of  IHnast,  I. 

D»Tldbij    "" 

CaTiM,  ^  Jobn,  n.  38MB4. 

Day,  B.  N.,  n,  4». 

Day,  Jeremiah.  II.  461: 

DeBauld,IL839. 

DedocUotl,  Loslail,  Flab^  I.  in. 

DeOalHon,  wlA  Sacral^  I.  80,  BE:  Ai 

98 ;  with  Plato,  lU ;  with  Badld  ai 

DDB>,  11.  0.3. 
Dd'in.  BiieUi^.  IL  34.  40,  371  Bcq. ; 
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Dc  la  Melitoie,  Jolien  OfEroy,  II.  123, 136,  127. 

DeUingluuueD,  U.,  II.  2M. 

Del  Bio,  J.  B.,  II.  S31. 

Demetriiu,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201. 

DemocritDfl  of  Abdera,  the  Atomistt  Life  of ,  L  68 ; 
doctrine,  67-71 ;  modem  diiiclplea,  n.  25. 

"  Demon,''  The,  of  Socxatee,  L  80, 86. 

Dcmonstzmtion,  Indiiect,  with  Zeno  of  Elea,  I.  57, 
68 ;  direct,  with  MeUasaa,  59,  60 ;  Indiroct,  Snclid 
of  Megan,  89 ;  impoesible,  S16 ;  HcgeFs  method, 
U.  381,  238 ;  Schleiermacher's  Dialectic,  251, 252. 

DercjUidea,  I.  234,  235. 

Deacartea,  Ben6,  Life  of,  II.  44 ;  philoaophical  atti- 
tode  of,  44,  45  ;  doctrine,  41,  42,  46^ ;  his  philoa. 
in  England,  867-859 ;  in  Italy,  479  aeq. 

Deechamps,  Dom.,  II.  129. 

Dc  Wette,  II.  208. 

Dezlppofl,  Neo-Flatonlst)  L  261 

Diagoraa,  I.  80. 

Dialectic,  in  the  Mq^arian  School^  L  89-91 ;  with 
AntiBthenea,  92,  93;  the  FUtonic,  115-128;  Aris- 
totle, 156;  the  Stoic,  191, 192;  method  of,  die- 
allowed  by  Bpiconu,  208 ;  one  of  the  eeptem  artos 
libcrales,  855,  856 ;  Sootua  Erigena,  864 ;  pnrsaed 
in  10th  and  11th  oontoriea,  860 ;  demand  for  ite 
sabordination,  870 ;  distmate^  by  HUdebcrt,  871 ; 
tanght  "  rcaliatically,''  and  **  nominallsticany,'' 
878 ;  Anaelm's  view  of,  881 ;  view  of  the  St.  Yictons 
887,  888,  400 ;  appUed  to  theology,  300,  482;  Abe- 
lard  on,  891  (ct  896) ;  defined  by  Melanchthon,  II. 
18 ;  of  pure  reason,  Kant,  157,  172  aeq. ;  germ  in 
Kant  of  the  dialectic  of  Fichte  and  Hegel,  168. 

Dicaearch,  1. 180, 183,  446. 

Diderot,  Denia,  U.  122, 128. 

Dlodoms  Cronna,  I.  90. 

Diodoma  of  Tyre,  the  Peripatetlo,  1. 180, 188. 

DiodotoB,  the  Peripatetic,  1. 184. 

Diodotoa,  the  Stoic,  L  190 ;  teacher  of  Cicero,  218. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonla,  L  87,  88. 

Diogenes,  the  Babylonian,  1. 186, 188-89. 

Diogenes  Laertina,  aa  historian  of  philosophy,  I.  21, 
27. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  Cynic,  I.  93,  04. 

Diogenes  of  Tarsna,  I.  201. 

Diognetas,  Epi»Ue  to,  I.  274,  279,  280. 

Dionyains  the  Aroopi^tc,  I.  347,  849-852. 

Dionysios,  the  Epicorcan,  I.  201. 

Dlonyaodoma,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Division,  Logical,  with  riato,  L  121. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  II.  882.  , 

Dodwell,  Henry,  II.  872. 

Dogmatism,  defined,  II.  82 ;  its  Coryphasi,  83 ;  the 
Cartesian,  41  seq. ;  of  Leibnitz  and  others,  82  soq. ; 
defined  by  Kant,  154, 159. 

Dominicns  Gmidisalvi,  translator  of  AristoUe,  I.  430. 

Doableday,  T.,  II.  411. 

Doabt,  as  jostiflod  by  the  Greek  iSkcptica,  I.  214- 
217;  and  faith.  Pons  Sootos,  454;  nniversal, 
principle  of  philos.  skopUciam,  II.  32 ;  with  Dea- 
cartcs,  41,  46. 

Dove,  P.  E.,  II.  439l 

Drbal,  M.  A.,  IL  808. 

Dressier,  J.  Q.,  II.  828. 

Drobisch,  M .  W.,  II.  8001. 

Drosabach,  U.,  IL  8&1. 


Dualiam  cf  Zoroaster,  I.  17;  of  Hani,  200;  ihe 
latter  combated  by  Gzegoiry  of  K^asi,  327,  330,  and 
Augustine,  884,  336,  843 ;  of  Deacactes,  U.  42,  51- 
64 ;  of  Kant,  136,  164  scq. ;  Kant  on  d.  of  bo^y 
and  soul,  175. 

D'Ahring,  E.,  U.  335. 

Duns  Sootofl,  Johannes,  L  4j2-467. 

Duprat,  n.  231. 

Dorand,  William,  of  BL  Fourcoin,  I.  151 ;  doctzice, 
460-462. 

Duration,  defined  by  Spinoza,  II.  73. 

Dnrfee,  Job,  n.  458. 

Duty,  Stoic  notions  of,  L  198-200 ;  what  ami  ham 
detennined,  Paley,  II.  91 ;  Kant  on  the  notioii  of, 
181, 184 ;  varietiea  of,  187 ;  Schlelermochei^a  ooo- 
ception  of,  245. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  II.  449. 

Eberhord,  J.  A.,  11. 118, 119,  li6. 

Eberatcin,  11.106. 

Ebcrty,  P.,  IL  807. 

Echecmtea,  the  Pythagorean,  L  43. 

Eckhart,  Master,  Ufe,  1. 471 ;  doctrine,  46S,  4G9^  4*1- 

4&I. 
Edoctidam  among  the  Pcripatetica,  L  181 ;  amoog 

the  Stoics,  189;  as  doctrine  of  a  school,  217-222 ; 

among  the  Platonists,  234-238 ;  with  isolated  phi- 
losophers of  the  18th  ocntnry,  IL  116,  117,  119; 

with  Schelling,  218,  222  seq. ;  in  France,  337,  3I0- 

843;  in  Italy,  482. 
Ecliptic,  indination  of,  Plato,  L  123. 
Ecphantos,  L  43. 

Ecstasy,  Neo-Platonic  doctrine,  L 1U2,  250,  251 ;  doc- 
trine of  Eckhart,  477  seq. ;  of  Kic.  Cosanos,  IL  S3. 
EdeUnann,  J.  C,  II.  118. 
Education,  Platonic  theory  of,  L  129, 133. 
Edwards,  John,  II.  360. 
Edwarda,  Jonathan  (father^  H.  442-448. 
Edwards,  Jonathan  (son),  II.  449. 
Egypt,  Plan  for  the  conquest  of,  Leibnitz,  IL  96L 
Egyptian  doctrines,  L  17. 
Eiselen,  J.  F.  G.,  IL  294. 
Eleatics,  The,  I.  29-31 ;  their  doctrine  in  relation  to 

the  philosophy  of  Heraditus,  40';  their  philosophy, 

49^. 
Elements,  mat<erial,  of  Empedocka,  I.  00,  61,  63 ;  of 

Anaxagoras,   63-65 ;  of  Plato,  123,  126 ;  of  Aria- 

toUe,  164,  167;   (atomic)  of  Bpicnma,  205-307; 

doctrine  of  Pscudo-Empedodes,  425 ;  of  Kant,  II. 

1<I6. 
Emanation,  Neo-Platonlc  doctrine  of,  I.  240,  M, 

247,  248,  252,  254,  258;  Gnostic  doctrine,  281,  285- 

288;  with  Alforabi,  412;  with  Averroea,  416:  in 

the  Cabala,  417,  418,  422,  428. 
Emmons,  N.,  II.  445,  447,  449. 
Emotions,  purification  of,  by  tragedy,  I.,  17S-180 ; 

principal  forms  of,  200;  primitive,  Deacartea,  II. 

53;  doctrine  and  dcflnitifms  of  Spinoao.  76^  77; 

defined  and  clasaified  by  Thos.  Brown,  412,  413. 
Empedodes,  life,  1. 61 ;  doctrine,  60-63 ;  work  falady 

ascribed  to,  425 ;  modem  disdple,  II.  25. 
Empiridam,  defined,  II.  32 ;  leading  exponents  of,_ 

83;  defined  by  Kant,  154;  oooaequencea  of;  169; 

in  Italy,  481-5. 
Encyclopsodia,  tho  French,  IL  12Sb 
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Engcl,  J.  J.,  II.  la 
Bnf  liah  monllMa, 
"  EnliRhtcnment." 


Echy,"  The,  of  AfiJtoUt,  I.  ItH,  IM. 

Xplcitrcann,  Ttic.  thst  doelrino  oompinid  "ritli  ( 

EptcurOB,   hlfl  clellDlClCFD  of  phQowpby,  I.  4;  dli 
ion   at  ptaUoa.,  a04;  lifR,   30I-M3;  doctrloo,  9 

aj3. 

'Epiphanefl,  I.  9811. 
-.,  II.   II, 
J.  B.,  II.  994;  dtcd  on  Ulrld,  SSBtt 
~  oUien.309;  dUd  on  Lode,  S 


1   rcten 


to  phllo*. 


I.  3N).3S0;  UtItDdo 
ihcol..  BW.S5T,  3«); 

□g  of  bu  wimE^re 


\  SBS^etii  the 
pruiiiblUd,  S7I. 
Erlntlc  of  tha  UcEuiwii,  I.  Bl . 
Error.  Sonnn  of.  DccoirUK,  II.  49,  49 ;  wtare  uid 

coDilltlona  of,  RocmlnJ,  1S9. 
ExchatolOBj,  The,  of  Jiuda  Uartyr,  L  991,  9M;  of 
Irr^iUEiu,  801 ;  of  TertulUan.  SCO ;  of  OrJKcn,  S12, 
81 H ;    of  lActADtln^  395 ;  of  Gi^vfoiy  of  Kjwn, 
397,  33S;  at  SilnC  Angaitdne.  S44,  846 ;  of  BcoCoi 
EriBPTUL,  359,  SfiS;  of  Bckhitt,  4TB,  tH. 
Eivhenbiire,  IL  190. 
EKbennuTer,  A.  K.  A.,  II.  £90,  937, 
1,  II.  990,  99T. 
oe,  AiMotelUn  dacCrloc  of  1. 157  wi. ;  Hcgol'a 
doctrino  of,  II,  939,  930,  940.    Oad><  «ciicd    tdi 
03l»ton«,    Sjilnoa,  11.  {64X  79;  tho   cswnco  of 
Onitfl  thlogi  docB  not  [avolve  oxistencG,  79 ;  doQ- 
nltlon  of,  73.    (Sco  alio  ».  r.  "  Portn.") 
Ehous,  :rtie,  I.  338;  491 ;   m  sect  of,  tbe  HiuiIIi, 

400. 
EtcTDltj  defined  by  Bpinon.  11. 88. 
EUilcs  (wD  ilM  "UonilN"  below),  hlttories  ol,  1. 19- 
IS  ;  work!  on  Drcdui  Mhla,  94 ;  uiidiis  tha  Ty- 
tbaffocvinB — lutlieinatlcal  Hymbola,  47;  Atomistic 
doctrine  of,  Oe,  TO-Tl,  Bophtrtlo  jtand-point  in,  77 ; 
with  Bocnlo,  85 ;  nltta  Slilpo,  91 ;  In  the  Khool 
^la8-H9    ofthoAwi'mlwi, 


IflS-l— 


,  TroDdclcnlniis,  399 ;  doctrine  of 
W3;  of  A.  Coilln^  819;  378;  of 
Mradeililcbia;  of  p«loj,  »M ;  of  A.  Bmllb,  303, 
3M:  of  TboDiu  Bdd,  409;  ol   Brofrn,  418;   of 


doctrine  olJ.  B.  Hill,  499,  4W ;  eama  Datiou  of  U. 
BpeDon  in,  433:  emplriol.  In  lUlj,  4»l-6;  doc- 
trine of  Oaloppl,  4^-9;  of   Bnsnlnl,  4D4-E;  ol 


miuof  Rhod«,L  IS 


EudoxDJ 


ol  CnidDi,  L  135. 

BnUinliu(oi  EidaUnH). 

Borlpldea,  quoted  oe  ' 
Enrylna  the  Pjthsgeniiui.  I.  43,  48. 
EhhIiIiiii.  Nec-FlitonlBt,  I.  !G9; 
lonlat,  I.  9G4. 


Ei-erett,  C,  C,  11. 4B6. 


809,  SIS,  89t;  moiml,  the  ooIticjU  ctU,  ud  thet 
nceiLdTe,  G'regoiT  of  Nfav,  39C,  397,  330 ;  doctrine 
of  Saint  AufuAlne,  348:  ncgntlve,  Pdendo-Dlony' 


11,507. 


ider's  thoorj  of,  T-  85, 88 ;  An&c- 

pythagoreui  doctrine,  47;  doctrine  of  XcDophju]B&, 
55,55;  doctrine  of  EmpedacleB,  51,  69;  of  Annxe- 
goTu,  65 ;  of  all  thlnii  from  Ooi!,  Bootiu  Brlfn^n. 
358;  of  ipodet,  Kent,  IL  1S3,  IM;  doctrioe  of  U. 
Spencar,  489  icq. 

Exner,  F.,  IT.  809. 

BupCTlonco,  patot  ol  dcpvtore  lot  knowledge  (Arlj- 
tolle,  1. 159;  168),  AJbortni  Uagnii^  I.  439,  Oaom, 
453;  bed*  oE  all  knowledse,  Locke,  II.  84;  foi- 
niabee  all  the  matcrlali  of  thoogbt  (see  "  Smwtion' 
allion "),  Home,  139  ;  confonu  lo  the  toima  of 
thought,  Kant,  156,  165  166. 168  eeq  and  in  the 
■Ijirtlns  point  In  toiowledge,  161    buia  o(  nyntbe- 


il  Nlool  Caanna, 


»  (46  4 


;  tbo"ElbIca"Dtgi)lnoiB,  63-r8;  ol  Locke,  SO. 

;  at  varlons  EcEllgbmen,  00,  91 ;  of  LclbnlLi, 
0;  of  DolaUettril^.  In;  of  Uelvetlua.  199,  190; 
Hiunr.  154;  o(  Kant,  180-187;  ol  Schlrln- 
a^^her.  945,  953,  ^4,  589 ;  of  Bchopenhaiwr,  960. 
4:  Indndcd  byHcTtaartUiiDnbetica  (L4X  IL  9M- 
II,  97S;  of  Benelux  989,  99],  999;  the  beginning 

oietapbjBlca,  Lotie,  313;  iCe  prlndple,  tliti  Idn 


Earn,  the  Cabaliat,  I  4IT 


FabiT, 

Jamw.  IL  11 
OB.  Papirlufl. 

nt,II. 

60;  ConcVe 

BS6. 

kuo^ 

l-aidine  doctrldo  at. 

^d  of   iih'noKiphj  into 
landila,  Sll,  814;  nU- 

an 
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tion  of  to  roaaon  and  tliooght  (Chn^gory,  Aligns- 
tino,  and  otben),  828 ;  defined  by  Uildebert»  871 ; 
before  knowledge,  Anaelni,  878;  880;  harmooy  of, 
with  reason,  8ch,<^a6tic  poBtxtlate,  480 ;  and  know- 
ledge, Albi  Magniu,  488;  a  groond  of  its  merito- 
rloiuneaB,  Thorn.  Aqninaa,  448 ;  preambles  of  faith, 
448;  repngnant  to  zeaaon,  464;  docte.  of  EdAart, 
478;  objocta  of,  Locke,  IL  79,  87;  dootzine  of 
Jaoobl,  194, 100,  900;  of  Friea,  196,  908. 

Pallaciee,  Fonr  Boozoee  of,  enomerated  by  Lofd  Bar 
con,  n.  87,  88. 

Fanar,  A.  8.,  IL  489. 

Fate,  Stolo  doctrine,  1. 194, 196 ;  denied  by  Epicnrna, 
907. 

Fanatns,  the  Semi-Pelagian,  L  869-854. 

Fecfaner,  O.  T.,  IL  891-898. 

Feder,  J.  O.  H.,  U.  119, 196. 

Feeling,  flrat  treated  aa  separate  f acnlfy  by  Tcteaa, 
n.  119;  nse  of  term  by  J.  &  Mill,  428. 

Feelings,  gnide  of  oondnct,  L  906;  their  origin, 
Herbart,  IL  979. 

Felix,  Minnoins,  L  890-829^ 

Fergivon,  Adam,  IL  91. 

Ferrari,  O.,  II.  618-616. 

Ferrier,  J.  F.,  n.  490. 

Feoerbadi,  L.,  IL  286. 

Fenerleln,  Smil,  IL  994. 

Fiohte,  L  H.,  IL  286,  999, 807. 

Fiohte,  J.  a.,  germ  of  his  dialectio  in  Kant,  II.  168 ; 
his  lif^  90&-907;  dootnne,  904,  906,  207-219,  629. 

FigalOB,  P.  Nigidios,  L282,  988. 

Findh,  A.  B.,  441. 

Finite,  The,  defined  by  Bpinoa,  IL  64. 

Finney,  0.  G-.,  IL  466. 

Fiorentino,  Fr.,  II.  610. 

Fischer,  K.  P.,  IL  806,  884. 

Fischer,  Knno,  cited  on  the  direction  of  modem  phi- 
losophy, II.  8;  philoa.  aUitode,  294 ;  dispute  with 
Trenddenborg;  880. 

Flaocna,  A.  Persins,  L  100. 

Fleming,  ICaloolm,  11.  867. 

Fleming,  W.,  IL  440. 

Florenil-Waddington,  MarohioneBB  Marianne,  II.  610. 

Flndd,  Bobert,  If;  94. 

Flttgel,  O.,  IL  800^  886. 

FonteneDe,  II.  194. 

Forbetg,  F.  0.,  U.  906,  210-912. 

Force,  and  matter  inseparable,  Stolo  doctrine,  L  191, 
106;  (power)  Locke  on,  IL86;  Leibniti,  108;  all 
forces  ideal,  ScheUing,  218 ;  nniversaUfy  of  force, 
mrioi,  808:  force  and  matter  lllnsions.  Lotto,  814; 
vital  force,  what  T  Lotae,  816  (of.  Ulrioi,  804) ;  pae- 
sistenoeof,  H.  Spenoer,  482,  488. 

Forge,  Lonis  de  la,  II.  64. 

Form,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of,  1. 157, 159, 162;  med- 
iflBval  doctrines,  868,  897,  890,  416,  416,  494,  486, 
486,  488  (Albert  the  GnntX  441  and  446-49  (Thom- 
as AqninasX  466  (Dnns  Sootos);  forms  of  know- 
ledge or  thonght,  Kant,  IL  156, 167, 164  seq. 

Fortlage,  0.,  11.  891. 

Fo88,IL809l 

Poacher,  Simon,  n.  15. 

Franohi,  Antonio,  II.  616. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  IL  461. 

Franti»  O,  IL  294. 


Fraacr,  A.  C,  n.  438. 

FraoenstSdt,  J.,  IL  807,  808, 884 

Freedom  of  the  win,  Aristotle,  L  179;  BpAcoresa 
doctrine,  906,  907;  Plotinna,  260 ;  notdAatrayed  by 
dirine  foreknowledge,  294 ;  alfirmed,  S90I,  809,  319; 
not  in  oontradiotioKi  with  divine  predfiatmatka, 
829 ;  emphaaiaed  by  Grogosy  of  Nysaat,  832, 330- 
888;  by  grace,  Angnstlne,  846 ;  defended  Iqr  BcBDe- 
Bbia,8^;  aflhmed  by  Waimonidea,  488^  and  Albert 
the  Great,  487,  440;  defined  Igr  Thomas  Aiininai^ 
442,  461 :  abeolnte,  Dnns  Sootoa,  468,  466;  mvsr- 
tain  opinion  of  John  Boridan,  466 :  ■^"*«»**^  by 
Edchart,  4fiO;  dirine  fieedom  —  natoxBl,  miooBi- 
strained  necessity,  Spinosa,  IL  66,  07,  71,  7S;  Im- 
man  freedom  denied,  66,  79,  75;  in  what  aensa 
alBrmed  by  T^rihnita,  119;  positiaa  of  Yottaira, 
196;  aa  affirmed  by  Kant,  181,  183-185;  Pkdite  on 
the  freedom  of  intdligenoe,  910 ;  Schdling  on  the 
oonditlanB  and  natnre  of,  218,  224 ;  defined  by  Her- 
bart, 979;  moral  freedom,  Benek^  SB9;  hnmaa 
freedom,  condition  of  natoral  soieaoe,  THriei,  302; 
Trendelenbaxg  on,  898;  A.  GoUina  osi,  8T2;  Br. 
Sam.  Glarkeon,  881 ;  Beid  on,  409;  J.  B.  Mm  on, 
429. 

French,  J.  W.,  n.  467. 

French  philosophy,  in  the  18th  oentoxy,  XL  199-130 ; 
its  inflnence  in  England,  485^ 

Friedrich,  B.  F.,  H.  994. 

Friendship,  in  the  Bpicnrean  school,  L  211. 

FriiH,  Jacob,  n.  196,  901-908. 

Froebel,  F.,  IL  680. 

Fnlbert,  L,  870. 

Gabler,  G.  A.,  IL  994. 

Gale,  Thec^hilna,  IL  41,  800. 

Gale,  Thomaa,  11. 41. 

Galenas,  on  the  hisbocy  of  phikMopby,  L  90-91; 
BoleotioPlatanist,  984,987. 

Galiani,  Abbd,  H.  199. 

Gainei,  GaiUeo,  IL  98, 471-4i3. 

GalnppI,  Paacnutle,  IL  48ML 

Qans,  si,  IL  294. 

Garre,  Christian,  IL  119;  196. 

Qassendi,  IL  6, 14, 68. 

Gtttaker,  Thomaa,  IL  14. 

Gaxa,  Theodore,  n.  10. 

Gelkrt,  Ohr.  F.,  IL  119L  * 

Genera,  The  tme  being  of,  defended^  Brie,  L  366; 
snbjeotlTe  oreationa  only,  874 ;  sabstancea  in  Uie 
secondary  senae,  381;  doobine  of  the  work  Iff 
GeneribuM^  JUs.,  897,  of  Tariona  Bchdaatica,  386, 
899,  of  Avioenna,  413;  nnrdal,  nomiaalistfc  doc- 
trine, 461,462;  pnrely  ideal,  Locke, IL  79;  Leib- 
nitz, 108. 

Oennadins,  Georgios  Soholarins,  IL  10. 

Gentflia,  Alberiona,  n.21, 8L 

Geomeby,  Prodns  on  its  origin,  L  84 ;  analytioai, 
foonded  by  Descartes,  IL  46;  natnreand  nse  of 
the  tmilis  of.  Home,  138;  natnre  of  the  judg- 
ments of,  Kant,  166, 168 ;  thefar  baaiis  ICT. 

George,  L.,  IL  806,  807. 

George  of  TreUaond,  n.  10. 

Oeorgins  Aneponymns,  L  404. 

Georgios  Pachymeres,  I.  404,  406. 

Ocibert  {Pope  Sylrester  IL),  L  360,  370^430. 
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Ckrhart^  B.  V.,  IL  4CT. 

Ocrmar,  F.  H.,  II.  831. 

Genon,  Johannes,  I.  465,  467. 

Oenllnx,  Arnold,  II.  49,  54. 

Oeyer,  A.,  II.  309. 

Oflbertiu  Porretanofl,  I.  887,  896,  899. 

Giobnt!,  Ylncenco,  II.  497-604. 

Ojoja,  M.,  n.  483. 

GlanTill,  Joseph,  II.  IS,  86,  41,  860. 

GnofltldBm,  I.  Si80-S90 ;  combated  by  Irensens  and 
Hippolytos,  899-802,  and  by  TeztaQian,  808;  In 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Orlgen,  811-819;  Jew- 
ish, 418  Beq. 

Oodenina,  Bndolf,  II.  19,  S6. 

God,  aooozdlng  to  the  Fhilolan»-Fraffment,  I.  49; 
Xenophanes*  doctrine  of  the  nnity  of,  61-68 ;  An- 
axagOTOs*  notion  of,  68,  6S,  66;  with  Endid  of 
Megara,  89,  91;  nnity  of,  Antisthenea,  92,  93; 
Flato^a  doctrine,  116, 122 ;  Aristotle's  doctrine,  158, 
162,  168;  Stoic  doctrine,  194,  195;  Cicero  on  the 
exiatenoo  of,  220;  nnknown,  PIntarch,  236;  doc- 
trine of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  223-281;  Gnostic 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Christian  God,  288,  284,  286 ;  the  idea  of  innate  in 
man,  293 ;  nnity  of,  296,  802 ;  attributes  of,  Theo- 
philns,  29B;  incomprehensible,  Ireniens,  800;  ma- 
terial, TertnlUan,  806;  immateriality  and  other 
attributes  of,  Origen,  817;  unity  of,  defended  by 
Ifinuclna  Felix,  820,  821;  =  the  **  space  of  aU 
things,^*  Amobius,  822 ;  nnity  of,  as  demonstrated 
by  Lactantlas,  824;  Gk>d  the  truth,  Augnstine, 
840;  transcendent  nature  of,  Pseudo-Dionysins, 
861 ;  doctrine  of  Scotns  Erigena,  358,  861 ;  of  Hil- 
debert,  871 ;  ontological  argument  for  the  existence 
of,  according  to  Anselm,  878,  883,  886;  another  ar- 
gument of  Anselm%  881,  882 ;  heterodox  doctrine 
of  Gilbertoa,  899;  cosmoIogloaJ  argument  of  Alfa- 
rabi,  411,  412;  modiflcatlonB  of  Jewish  ideas  of, 
417,  418  aeq. ;  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  418, 419, 422, 
423 ;  of  Albertus Magnus,  489 ;  exlstenceof  demon- 
strable only  a  posteriori ;  the  aignments,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441,  447 ;  insnflicienoy  of  aH  arguments, 
Buna  Scotnci,  466,  Occam,  464 ;  ai^rnnients  of  Ray- 
mnndns  of  Sabunde,  467 ;  mystical  doctrines  of 
Eckhart,  469,  473  seq. ;  of  Kicolaus  Onsanus,  II. 
24 ;  psycbological  aigument  of  CampanoUa  for  the 
existence  of,  28;  sdentiflcally  incognizable,  Lord 
Bacon,  87 ;  azguments  of  Descartes  for  the  exist- 
ence of,  41,  42,  ^-60,  620 ;  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  65^ 
61-68,  67«  71-78,  77,  621 ;  the  cosmological  argu- 
ment supported  by  Locke,  80,  87 ;  doctrine  of  New- 
ton, 00 ;  the  primitlye  monad,  Leibnitz,  92,  108, 
111 ;  Leibn.  on  the  ontoiog.  argument,  104,  105 ; 
Voltaire  on  the  existence  of,  126 ;  existence  of,  non- 
inferrible  by  human  reason,  Hume,  181, 184 ;  early 
arguments  of  Kant  for  the  existence  of,  147,  148 ; 
Kant's  subsequent  judgment  of  the  arguments,  ITT, 
178 ;  K.^8  postulate  of  the  existence  of,  180,  186 ; 
directly  apprehended  in  faith,  Jacobi,  194,  200 ; 
the  moral  order  of  the  unirerse,  Fiohte,  206,  206, 
210 ;  notions  of  Schelling  concerning,  218, 220  seq., 
224,  225 ;  Hegel  on  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of, 
248 ;  the  unity  of  the  unirerse,  Bchldermacher, 
244,  262 ;  Herbort  on  the  conception  of,  266,  276, 
979;  the  necessary  postulate  of  natural  science, 
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inrid,  802 ;  porsonality  of,  Lotzc,  S30 ;  in  Trendd- 
enbuxg's  system,  829 ;  God  and  the  world  necessarily 
ooxrelatire  in  human  thought,  Cousin,  342 ;  specu- 
lative doctrine  of  Lamennaia,  848 ;  God  and  Law, 
Hooker,  861 ;  8am.  Clarke's  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of,  879,  880 ;  Galuppi  on  the 
idea  of,  488 ;  Boemini,  498 ;  Mamiani  on  the  idea 
and  existence  of,  606. 

Godefroi  de  Fontaines,  I.  462. 

Gtoda,  The,  Thales*  doctrine,  I.  84;  Protagoras^  igno- 
rance of,  76;  Prodicus^  theory  of  their  origin,  78; 
Critias'  theory,  79;  Socrates'  doctrine,  86,.  87; 
Euhemems  on  thebr  origin,  08;  Epicurean  doc- 
trine, 206,  207;  the  Skeptics  on,  217;  of  Jam- 
blichus,  254 ;  of  Proclus,  267,  258 ;  doctrine  of  the 
Epistle  to  Diognehia^  279 ;  the  «ods  of  Greece  dei- 
fied men,  Theophilna,  296. 

GoethaJs,  Henry,  of  Ghent,  I.  457-68. 

Goethe,  cited  in  connection  with  the  subjectivism  of 
Protagoras,  I.  75 ;  cited  on  Plato,  108 ;  on  Aris- 
totle, 139. 

Good,  The,  with  the  Megarian  school,  I.  89-91 ;  with 
the  Cynics  =  virtue,  92-94 ;  with  the  Oyrenaics  = 
positive  pleasure,  or  absence  of  pahi,  95-98 ;  with 
Plato,  116, 122 ;  the  highent,  PUto,  128,  Aristotle, 
169,  the  Stoics,  197 ;  defined  by  Cicero,  220 ;  =  the 
"  One,''  the  Absolute,  Plotlnus,  240,  241,  246  seq. ; 
the  highest  good  for  man  not  virtue,  nor  pleasure, 
but  religion,  Lactantins,  2S& ;  the  highest,  the  en- 
joyment of  God,  Augustine,  886 ;  doctrine  of  Pseu- 
do-Dionysius,  861 ;  the  highest  good  is  God,  An- 
selm,  882  ;  Abelard,  895 ;  moral,  and  evil,  in  the 
Intention  and  not  in  the  action,  Abelard,  895  ;  evil 
the  condition  of,  AtCarabi,  412 ;  determined  by  the 
will  of  God,  Buns  Scotns,  466,  Occam,  464 ;  deter- 
mined by  the  State,  Hobbes,  II.  40 ;  the  noblest 
good  =  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Spinoza,  62 ; 
relative— the  useful,  Spinoza,  77 ;  the  morally  good, 
views  of  EngUdi  moraliBts,  90,  91;  the  Idea  of, 
Lotze,  813 ;  defined  by  JoufEroy,  848. 

Goodwin,  John,  II.  861. 

Gorglas,  the  Sophist,  Life  of,  I.  76;  doctrine,  76,  77. 

Gorres,  Joseph,  II.  226. 

Goschcl,  K.  F.,  II.  294. 

Gottsched,  J.  C,  II.  117. 

Graham,  W.,  II.  439. 

Grammar,  Protagoras,  I.  75;  the  Stoics,  192;  in- 
cluded in  dialectic,  864. 

Gtant,  Sir  A.,  II.  439. 

Greathead,  Bobert,  I.  433-485. 

Greek  Fathers'  after  Augustine's  time,  I.  846-352.' 

Greek  Philosophers,  the  Writings  of,  1. 7-8 ;  instruct- 
ed tijjr  the  Jewish  writers  ( JuMln  Martyr),  290,  293 ; 
(Tertullian),  804  ;  Augustine  on,  887,  838. 

Greek  philosophy,  and  Jewish  monotheism,  I.  17 ; 
materials  for  history  of,  18-24 ;  periods  of,  26-29 ; 
and  Oriental  doctrines,  81-62;  history  of,  18-259; 
and  Athenian  character,  72;  and  the  Jewish 
Bcriptares,  298;  reviled  by  Tatian,  296  ;  Her- 
mlas  on,  299 ;  and  Christian  heretics,  804 ;  study 
of,  prohibited  in  Spain,  12th  oentnxy,  415 

Green,  Joseph  Henry,  II.  437. 

Green,  Bobert,  II.  870,  871. 

Gregory  of  Nudanzen,  I.  827,  403, 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  I.  826^83. 
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Ghregoiy  of  Bimini,  L  467. 

Oilepenkerl,  F.  E.,  IX.  309. 

Oroot,  Gerfajud,  I.  484. 

Orote,  O.,  on  the  Flaton.  tHalngmw^  L  110,  111 ; 

woriai,441. 
Grote,  John,  IL  48& 
Orotinfl,  HoffO,  II.  21,  81. 
Omppe,  O.  F.,  n.  894. 
GuarinnB  of  Yeroaa,  II.  8, 11. 
Gthnther,  A.,  U.  806. 

Habit,  Moroo  <A  the  idea  of  cauae,  Hame,  II.  181, 134. 

Haodxifl,  H.  P.,  IL  800. 

Hickel,  E.,  IL.  886. 

Haig,  J.,  IL  441. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  IL  861. 

Hales,  John,  n.  861. 

HaOier,  K,  IL  903. 

Hamann,  J.  O.,  IL  18S,  901.  ' 

Hamerken,  Thomas,  of  Kempen  ("ThomaaiEem- 
pis),"  L  484. 

Hamilton,  D.  H.,  U.  468. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  41441& 

Hampden,  R.  D.,  II.  437. 

Hanne,  J.  W.,  U.  806w 

Hanach,  Hichael  Gottlieb,  IL  117. 

Hamiach,  L.  J.,  II.  994. 

BappineflB,  its  oonditlons,  according  to  PlaUs  1. 181 ; 
as  principle  of  ethics  (see  Hedonism),  Speosippos, 
188 ;  its  aoorce,  Xoiocrates,  134 ;  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of,  160,  179;  Epicnrean  doctr.,  908-911: 
doct.  of  Greek  Skeptics,  914 ;  sa  related  to  virtae, 
Cicero,  290;  Spinoxa,  IL  66^  78;  the  ethical 
principle  of  Lodce,  80,  and  Faley,  91 ;  Indiyidnal 
and  nnivenal,  Voln^,  199. 

Haidenberg,  F.  von  (Novalis),  IL  919. 

Harmony,  at,  the  spheres,  Pythagorean  doctrine,  L 
47 ;  pre-established,  between  seal  and  body,  Ldb- 
nitB,  IL  98, 109,  110 ;  Kant  on  the  latter  doctrine, 
170;  doctrine  of  Schelling,  91S. 

Harms,  F.,  II.  806. 

Harpocration,  I.  988. 

Harris,  James,  II.  403. 

Hartenstein,  G.,  edition  of  KanfB  works,  n.  188 ; 
works  of,  809. 

Hartley^  David,  IL  80,  89,  886-88& 

Harbnonn,  E.  yon,  n.  808,  886^  387. 

Hartsen,  F.  A.  voa,  IL  891. 

Hanr^an,  B.,  referred  to  on  andent  philoa.  writingB 
known  to  the  Scholastics,  L  867. 

Haren,  J.,  II.  467. 

Hazard,  B.  G.,  H.  446,  458. 

Hebrewfi,  Epistle  to  the,  I.  268. 

Hedonism  in  the  Cyrenaic  School,  I.  96-96;  main- 
tained by  the  Academies,  183-136 ;  in  the  Epicorean 
School,  201,  908-919.  , 

Heerebord,  II.  58. 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  6  ; 
as  historian  of  philos.,  10-11;  division  of  Greek 
philofl.,  98-99;  dted  on  the  Cynics,  94;  opinion 
concerning  the  place  in  philosophy  of  the  doctrine 
of  cognition,  II.  88 ;  germs  of  his  logic  with  Kant 
and  Bardili,  168,  904 ;  Schelling  on  his  philosophy, 
918,  994;  his  life,  984-9S7;  his  phUoeophy,  931-988, 
887-243,  680-31 ;  on  SchcUing's  phUow^hy,  937 ;  his 


1     Khool,  999-996;  oriildeed  bjHattaiaiia,8K;  m- 
*     fluence  of,  in  Italy,  509^01. 
Hegeslaa,  the  Cyrenalo^  L  96, 
Hegias,  L  966,  969. 
BsidanQS,  IL  68. 
Hdneodns,  J.  G.,  XL  117. 
Heinsins,  Daniel,  IL  14. 
Hetfferid^  A.,  IL  806,  807. 
HeliodcrQS,  I.  259. 
Helmholts,  H  .,IL  893,  832. 
Hehnont,  J.  B.  and  F.  M.  van,  II.  d4. 
Heloise,  L  889. 

Helvetios,  Clande  A4rien,  n.  192,  129. 
Hemming,  Nic.,  U.  80. 
Hendewerk,  C.  L..  n.  810. 
Hennd,  S.  S.,  II.  441. 
Henning,  L.  von,  II.  294. 
Heniy,  C.  S.,  n.  468-4. 
Henry  of  Hessen,  I.  467. 
Heradides  Lembna,  L  183. 
Heradides  of  Fontiis,  L  183,  135. 
Hexaditos  of  Ephesoa,  age,  family,  and  doctzine,  L 

88-42;  on  Homer,  89;  on  Pythagoraa,  44;  Fanne* 

nides  on,  56 ;  doctzine  adopted  by  the  Stoloi,  1S6^ 

194-196. 
Heraditns  the  Stoio,  L  190. 
Herbert,  J.  F.,  hia  definition  of  phfloaophy,  L  4,  H. 

264,  288 ;  his  philosophical  starting-point,  IL  904 ; 

his  Ufe,  267,  268;  his  doctzine,  264-266,  2G&9S1, 

633-4;  jndged  by  Bcmske,  283;  diadples  d;  I08> 

812. 
Herbert,  Lord,  ol  Oherbuxy,  IL  84,  40,  854^ 
Herder,  J.  G.  von,  IL  196,  201. 
Herilhuof  Carthage,  L  186, 188. 
Herman,  Abbot  of  Tonmay,  cited,  L  8TS. 
Hermann,  Conrad,  dted  <m  the  pazaUeUsm  betvMB 

andent  and  modem  philosophy,  IL  8 ;  8661 
Hermann,  K.  F.,  on  daadfloatlon  of  Flatoo.  diir 

lognes,  1. 109. 
Hermarchns,  I.  201,  210. 
Hermaa,  The  Shepkard  of,  I.  274,  277,  278. 
Hennes  Tdsmeglstns,  I.  288. 
Hermias,  L  296,  298,  299. 
Herminns,  1. 184. 

Hermippns,  the  Alexandrian  (of  Smyrna  ?X  L 1S3L 
Hermodoras,  1. 188, 186. 
Hermotimna  of  Claacnnenie,  L  64,  67. 
Herviens  NataUs,  L  451. 
Hesiod,  influence  on  Greek  idiiloaopfay,  L  24-26. 
Hetad,  H.,  IL  823. 
H^ydenrdch,  IL  197. 
Hickock,  L.  P.,  n.  455. 
Hierarchy,  The  Hedheval,  and  the  Flatonic  Stat^  I 

181,  182. 
Hierodes,  I.  239,  265,  257. 
Hieronymos,  the  Peripatetic,  L  180, 183. 
Hilarins  of  Foltiera,  L  827. 
Hildebert,  L  871. 
Hildreth,  B.,  11.-457. 
Hindu  philoeophy,  1. 16. 
Hlnrichs,  H.  F.  W.,  n.  294. 
Hlpparchia,  the  Cynic,  L  92,  94. 
Hippaans  of  Metapontum,  1. 48. 
Hippiaa  of  EUs,  the  Sophist,  L  T7-7Q^ 
Hippo  of  Bamos,  L  3S^  86. 


UJppoduioi  at  UIMoi,  I.  «},  4& 

HlppolTtu  0)  Banc,  I.  IM,  301.  S02. 

Htroha^tn,  HlanMijuin^  n.  IB,  115. 

HlBoriBru,  Andent,  at  pbllomphj,  I,  IS-iSL, 

HiKin;,  objectiTa  wd  mbjectlis,  dcaoad,  I.  E ; 
ramiioda  at  Utmtingt  ^  \  liiBt«T  of  phUanphf : 
BDnrafl  m&  Alda,  T-1& ;  perlodfl  ia  himuo,  Aushb- 
tine,  3ffi,84e;  lt>  bull ud  dlTldcnt.  Lord Buon, 
II.  88 ;  Fichts'a  pbUMOpbf  of,  HI ; 
at  Oia  AbMlDle,  BohelUne,  IIB,  n9; 


doTelapinaDt  oT,  VloD,  4 


;    phUOQophj  of, 


Habbn,  Tfaamiw,  Lite  Hid  mrln  ot,  II.  S£^  SO ;  i<x 
trbur,  3«,  SB,  W,  of .  B8,  SIM,  86T,  380. 

Hodgi^  Charier  H.  OB. 

Hodgm,  S.  A.,  n.  441. 

HoObiiiuT,  n.  191. 

d'HaOach,  Buao,  n.  133, 180. 

Hokx*.  Kobart  I.  Iffl. 

Bollud.  Sir  UeoiT.  U-  V». 

Tit/aeahng,  W„  II.  »1. 

Hoi)'  Qbaeti,  The  Qaoithi  tIcwi  of.  I.  !I8T.  S88 ;  obied 
at  wonbip,  393,  301 ;  nibiirdliiBtliia  of,  Bmbelliiu. 
,807,  309;  AtHuudin  dootrine,  BIO,  Sll ;  ddoDiiu 
at  Clement,  81K ;  of  OiHHra,  317 ;  of  Qn;BDTT  (ri 
VflA,  339 ;  wltli  Beotiu  BH^ddIi,  8fl3  ;  intprprvted 
l|TAbeUrd«»ldmUc«l  withplmta'e  "worW-wnl,' 
88T,  394;  gpiicolUlTe  omtnicaan  at,  Bcktisit, 
469,474. 

Hoina,  Emaj,  IL  91. 

Usma,  inflnaDoe  on  Creek  pblloaophr.  L  U,  )H ;  He- 
rMlltai  on,  S9;  dCad  bj  Aristotle,  133. 

tromiOu,  pKDdo-OlDnieiitlns,  I.  S74,  370,  317. 

HoBumnerla^  Tlie,  of  Anauieanu,  I.  88,  6S. 

WomsHMa,  L  310. 

Boneln,  IbD  Idiik,  L  410. 

Hoalcer,  Rlahud.  IL  3B0-8S9. 

Hapklu,  Uaik,  11.  4U. 

Hapkln>,B.„II.  447,  449. 

Hqipe,  R..  II.  SH. 

llothn,  H.  O.,  n.  394. 

Hnbuitta,  Hannu,  I.  387,  368. 

Hnber,  J„  IL  998,  806. 

Hoot,  piem  Duid,  II.  IB,  B4. 

Hnglua,  T.  H.,  IL  4S9. 

Hughe*,  T.,  IL  449. 

HnniboLdt,  A.  ion,  IL  SW. 

Hume,  DKTld,  Lite  uid  Workaof,  IL  131-131;  doo 

tiine,  1S0-1S4,  37^  879,  534. 
Hunt,  John,  U.  HO. 
Hntehwm,  Fnndi,  n.  SO,  91,  393,  393. 
Hnttm,  Tjitiah  Ton,  II.  10. 
BuleT,  T.  H.,  n.  411. 
BnaUk,!.  »i  B4S. 
Bnntlum,  Flsio,  I.  HI ;  Noirton  ■gsliul,  II.  £9. 


Lilijib 


1  Adl,  I.  410. 


Ibn  CMilrol,  Bolomoi 

Id«m  of  Hlmvrfc,  I.  37,  38. 
Ids,  Tbe  abKiIiite.  of  SutiA,  n.  333,  383,  340343. 
IdfKtima,  phoiomenBl,  of  Bcrkoloj,  II-  80.  % ;  eli 
ment  at.  In  Eiat'i  pbUoeapby,  188 ;  nibjectiTs,  o 


la  (136),  304-313;  objiwUve,  ot  BrhelllDg  (138), 
Kiq. ;  KbHlote,  of  Kogol  (138),  381  wq. ;  trtn- 
ieatMi,  Kul,  184,  184  »i,  ;  Kiafa  repodlo- 
of  "nwtarU  IdeilfBm."  ITS;  at  Beck,  108, 


UlrM,  301; 
IdnnElem  of  I 

eo»eiL 

IdAl-llaillsD,  ol  BobMemiKlier,  II.  138 ;  ot  UUd, 
390^0S  1  of  Trmdelenbarg;  SM339. 

Ideu,  TheoTj  at,  oombated  bj  Sdlpo.  I.  90,  SI.  ud 
by  Antlatbenea,  93,  S3;  Pluo'a  doctHne,  IIMIT, 
119-133 ;  ArlnoUe  on  tba  genads  of  th«  Uicory, 
119;  aombatad  by  Arlnotle,  IBT,  IBS,  160;  Stolo 
■nb^tDte  tor,  ISl,  IBS;  imatnl  Btolc do>;D'.,  IBS; 
lli«ST  ot  FbUo,  994.  S3D :  ucrlbed  to  UOKi,  331 ; 
—  Choogbta  Dt  Ood,  334  ;  rtntiircVi  docCrina,  338 ; 
eiSa.  by  enunstlon  from  Uie  "One,"  PloBaBrf 
dootrlne,  340,  34L  348 ;  dooti.  of  pBcnda-Dlony- 
■liu,  3Bt ;  ot  SooDu  Erigeoa,  386,  883  ;  Alwlard  an, 
SS3;  In  Uis  dlvlna  reanon,  Benmrd  of  Chanroe, 
396;  liatonls  Urnnr,  how  renondlal  irlth.  Arlito- 
toUui  doctilna  by  acholaitlci,  896 ;  defended  by 
WQUam  ot  AQTergne.  433. 434 ;  doeCrine  of  Tbamoa 
Aqulnai,  441;  none  Innate,  443.  449;  doctilna  ot 
Henry  at  Ghent,  4SS ;  ot  WUl.  ot  Oooem,  463 ;  bi- 
nue,  and  otbera,  Deacartea,  II,  43,  49;  doctrine  ot 
Spbiofa,  Ideaa  oontnKd,  Bdeqnato,  etc,  60,73-^; 
innate,  da\led  by  Locke,  79,  Ea,  and  VoUabc,  13B ; 
Inrthar  doc&lne  of  Looke,  79,  84OT ;  of  Berkeley, 
88;  dear,  dljUnct,  ud  adeqnate,  Lolbolte,  TO, 


Home,  IS! ;  ideu  of  the  itaam,  Eant,  1ST,  188, 
lT3«oq-;  SchBUlr<«lbK>ryot,3»l,3»;  theory  at 
Bchopenhaner,  388,  988 ;  docCrinen  ol  Herbart,  386, 
379,  {18&4 ;  In  the  pbllinoptay  ot  Canaln,  343 ;  in- 
nate, oppofled  by  OnlTervoU,  366 ;  doctrine  rectj- 
fled  by  H.  Lee,  886 ;  theory  ol  P.  Bimnio,  SV7 ; 
"are  aHended,"  PrieatJey,  389;  dofliwd  by  B. 
Darwin,  390;  Innate,  Hntobtaon,  393;  James 
HUl  on,  433 ;  rendt  from  a  logloal  sense,  Romas- 
naal,4B(;  QilnpploiiUiaDrtelniii;438;  UamlanI, 

IdeaUi^,  PiiDcdpleor,  Kant,  II.  144;  nnderilu  uiH- 

lyttcal  jndgmsnu,  188, 163 ;  BchclUnTa  ayetem  of, 

313  nq.;  Hegd  on,  339;  Herbart  on,  3iO,  533. 
/<lD(<(of  LordSuon;  see  >.  i.  "  FaUada"). 
IdomenoiiA,  I.  301, 
IgnaUas  of  Antloch,  I.  974,  377, 
InuiglnatJon,  doctrine  ot  HplnozH,  II.  TH, 
Imperative,  Kant'i  Catcsorlcal,  n.  ISO,  183;  Beneka 

on,  S93 ;  In  Italian  phllaeophy,  487-8. 
IndiridnatiaE,  rdndple  at,  Alb.  Uagnus.  I.  438; 

Thomas   .^linai,  44ti   (tnUiUa  doctrine  448); 

I>iins  Scotos,  483,  4GG ;  Ldlmlti,  n,  103 ;  Bchapea- 

haner,  3SI. 
Indnction,  with  Bocnte^  L  eo,  88 1  Aristotle,  183,  im ; 

method    ot    arriving  at  principle^  Occsm,  483; 

wlthBaoon,  ILSM^S8;  with  J,  S.  Ulll,  439. 
Infinite,  The,  of  AnaHmander.  I.  30 ;  wllb  Uellms, 

G9 ;  and  tbe  Finite  eompletdy  dlKparate.  448 ;  Dt*. 

outn  on,  !iT.  49 ;  vicwn  at  Sir  W.  QtmHtOh  Altd 

other  BritMi  pbQaeopbcn^  418,  419. 
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usnysx. 


Intellect,  Tho  potential,  1. 186;  one  and  nniTenal, 
ATenro«8,  406,  41B,  416 ;  potential  and  actoai  or  ao- 
qnizedf  AtCaraU,  419 ;  doctr.  of  ATempaoe,  414;  of 
A▼eno«a,41^416;  the  latter  ooobated  by  Albert 
the  Gxeat^  489^  440,  and  Thomas  Aqnlnaa,  460 ; 
separate  existenoe  oC,  Oooam,  464;  AreRaiitic 
doctrine  diaooased  in  the  txanaltloaal  period  of 
mod.  philoa.,  IL  6  aeq. ;  a  mode  of  thought,  Spino- 
za, 73 ;  povterior  to  the  eenaes,  Loc^  79. 

Intentiona,  Flnt  and  Beoond,  L  418. 

Intuitions  (in  English  philosophy;  see  «.  v.  '^Frin- 
dplea,"  below). 

Ionic  Philoflophen,  I.  29,  80,  8S-49. 

IrensBOS,  the  Ohnroh  Esther,  L  390-801. 

Isa  ben  Zaraa,  L  410. 

Issac  the  Blind,  I.  417. 

Issac  Israeli,  L  4S8. 

Iddonis  of  Alexandria,  L  856,  850. 

Isldoms,  Gnostic,  I.  887. 

Isidoras  Hispalensis,  L  868,  866. 


Jacob  of  BdeflBS,  L  408. 

JacoM,  F.  H.,  n.  194^  198-900. 

Jacob,  L.  H.,  n.  196. 

Jamblichns,  I.  888 ;  doctrine,  868-864. 

JesoB,  his  teaching  and  character,  I.  865-9;  HegeTs 
I4f€  qfJ.^  II.  886 ;  Bchleiennacfaer's  Lecture$  on  the 
Uft  cf  J:,  948. 

Jewish  monotheism  and  Greek  phOoeophy,  I.  17; 
dements  in  the  philos.  of  Philo,  989;  religions 
notions,  expectation  of  Hesriah,  864;  monothe- 
ism, 870;  Christianity,  871-874;  phikM.  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  417-488;  inflnenoes  appearing  in 
Bplnosa^s  doctrine,  n.  68. 

J«fftMA,  The,  I.  417,  488. 

Johannes  Arendeath,  translator  of  Aristotle,  L 
480. 

JohsnnoB  Ibn-al-Bstrik,  Arabian  translator,  L  410. 

Johannes  Italns,  1. 408404. 

John,  Gospel  of,  I.  869;  Eplsties,  968. 

Johniof  Damascos,  I.  847,  868, 409. 

John  of  M eroorla,  I.  467. 

John  of  Balisbnry,  L  888,  400,  401. 

Johnson,  Bamnel,  IL  460. 

Josef  Ibn  Zaddek,  I.  487. 

Jonlfroy,  T.,  IL  848. 

Jonrdaln,  0.,  referred  to  on  the  knowledgo|of  andent 
philos.  writings  among  the  Scholastic^  L  867,  480, 
etcO, 

Jowett,  B.,  n.  441. 

Jnda  ha^Lerl,  I.  418,  419,  486,  497. 

Judaism,  and  Christianity,  L  864  seq. ;  influence  of 
Mohammed  on,  409 ;  Hegel  on  Its  mors!  eignifl- 
canoe,  386 ;  Schleiermaoher  on  the  same,  960,  861. 

Judgment,  Faculty  of,  Kant,  n.  187  seq. ;  Beld^s 
doctrine  of,  400. 

Judgments,  Identlcsl,  alone  Talid,  Antisthenes,  I. 
98,  06;  doctrine  of  problematical,  188;  judgments 
ratiooml,  transcendent,  and  repugnant  to  reason, 
Lockse,  II.  79,  80;  analytical  and  synthetic,  a 
priori,  snd  a  posteriorly  Kant,  154-166,  169-164; 
forms  of  logical,  166, 167 ;  Galnppl  on  the  origin 
and  natnxe  of,  487. 

Jolian  the  Apostate,  I.  868,  S&l. 


Julius  Fermidns  Matemns,  L  8i!7 

Jnngius,  Joachim,  IL  114, 116. 

Justinns,  Flavins  (Justin  Mar^X'I-  890, 294 

Kant|  Tmmannri,  hisdeflnition of  philoeophy,  L  4 ;  bis 
criticism  and  that  of  Dons  Sootos,  466;  his  de- 
finitions of  empiricism,  etc,  n.  89;  and  LM&e, 
87,  68;  Incited  by  Hume*s  skeptioian,  181,  151, 
160;  his  life  and  writing^  187-164;  his  critique 
of  Pura  Beason,  186, 186,  160,  161,  164^180,  &jft 
hiscrit.  of  the  Practical  Bsason,  180-187,  G97-8 
his  oriU  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment,  197-194,  G8&9 
his  disciples,  and  opponents,  194-904;  criticised  by 
Jscobi,  194, 196, 199,  and  Herder,  901 ;  Beck's  de- 
fence, 908 ;  his  doctrine  as  dereloped  by  Fichte, 
904  seq. ;  as  interpreted  by  BcheOiog,  215,  816; 
criticised  by  Beneke,  884,  and  by  Traidelcnbozg, 
889,  880;  influence  In  Bnf^and,  484  seq. ;  in  Italy, 
486  seq. ;  his  doctrine  oompsred  with  UegeTs,  630- 
81. 

Kapp,  A.  O.  B.,  and  F.,  n.  894,  296. 

Karaites,  The,  L  418,  428. 

Kayseriingk,  H.  Ton,  IL  810. 

Kern,  H.  IL  810. 

Kiesewetter,  n.  197. 

King,  William,  U.  868. 

Kimhmann,  J.  H.  von,  IL  886. 

Klein,  G.  M.,  II.  9a&-8S7. 

Knowledge,  sensible  pereeptiso,  and  opinion,  Plato 
on,  I.  180 ;  objects  of,  ArlstoOe,  161 ;  Stoio  defin. 
of,  198;  relativity  or  imposribOity  of,  sheptirsl 
view,  814-817;  duality  of,  Plottnna,  946;  Gnos- 
tic view,  988,  886;  Umitation  of,  IrenBo^  900; 
basis  of  certitude  in,  Angwstine^  888<389;  Fletra 
d^Ailly,  466;  necessary  element  in,  888;  a&er 
faith,  Anselm,  880;  how  limited,  Albw  Ifsgnns, 
488 ;  its  point  of  departnra  experlenoe,  439 ;  aad 
will,  Thomas  Aquinas^  461,  Duns  Sootos,  458; 
467 ;  tiieory  of,  Occam,  468 ;  by  immediate,  tcan- 
soendental  intuition,  Edkhart,  468,  479;  4i8 ;  Kioo- 
2ans  Onsanns,  IL  98;  its  basis,  peroeptioB,  and 
faith,  OampaneOa,  88;  must  begin  with  es^iecienoe^ 
Bacon,  88, 88 ;  grows  out  from  sensations^  HoUms, 
89;  self-oonsdousness  basis  of  cotalnty*  in,  Des- 
cartes, 41,  41 ;  doctrine  of  Splnoia,  75  seq. ;  origin 
and  natora  of,  Locke,  79,  89  esq. ;  varietiee  qC, 
Ldbnits,  104 ;  limits  of,  Hume,  181, 183 ;  fdtmaeC, 
'Kant,  156, 167, 164  seq.;  limits  of,  166-158,  168, 
171 ;  starting-point  in,  161 ;  the  highest  irinc^ie 
in,  170;  faith  as  principle  of  (see  "FrieR,"*  and 
"  Jaoobi,  F. .  H."") ;  Fichte's  doctrine  of,  904  seq. ; 
intdlectnal  intuition  as  prindple  of,  SdiriHng, 
818,  916;  farther  doctrine  of  SoheOing;  917 ;  doc- 
trine of  Baader,  899:  absolute,  Heg^  938  seq.; 
680-411 ;  of  extemaland  "internal"  world, Beneke^ 
881,  884, 885 ;  the  ultimate  distinction  in,  Ttende- 
lenbnxg,  886;  sources  of,  N.  CnlverweU,  866; 
extra-sensstinnal  source  oC,  Place,  867;  veiati- 
vity  of  (see  "Bolativliy  of  Thought,"  bdow, 
and)  481 ;  mental caosaUty  in,  Yloo,  474;  Galiqipi 
on  the  origin  of,  486;  Rosmini,  491-9;  Ifamiani, 
606. 

Knutsen,  Martin,  n.  117, 189. 

KBppen.  F.,  IL  900. 

KUstiin,  K.,  IL  996^  893, 


I.  sn,  8S3,  m. 
lkUiu,  I.  isa. 

lAmure,  wmiun,  I.  4G1. 
Liupbert,  J.  B..  n.  118. 
Lambnucbliii,  R..  U.  Glfl. 
LaowDiuli,  II.  tSe,  MU,  US, 
1.870,871. 


sss. 


in  Herbut,  II.  aaO ;  hit  docQbia,  Sai, 

ichlm,  II.  lis. 
T.8U. 

lAnBHige,  worka  on  (•hlka.  of,  UDaBK  tlu  aiMiMM, 
I.  34 ;  FrotAgona  a«  iQident  of,  7I( ;  dooferfiiv  vf  ■ 
put  of  dialKUo— Uw  Btoioj  lOS;  origin  ot,  Bplsa- 
nu,90a;  th>iOKigk,lnttisWsrt,U.8l  Hobbnon, 
89,  40;  IiKkB  an,S7;  origin  of,  Hoda,  iOl;  »■ 
Tcikled.  Oiobiirti,  498;  TenCon,  Gil. 

lAplacs,  ThsoiT  of,  aRBpusd  with  Kunfi,  II.  141 

lAFomiffulAro,  II,  180. 

lAKuIi,  ConiCuitlnns  ana  JoluuiDta,  IL  6. 

Luniie,  7.,  II.  age. ' 

LuKD,  Ad„  : 


.»G. 


Lolitndliiuluii  a(  Oambrldga.  II.  Xt  neq. 
Laurie.  S.  S.,  II.  440. 
Tdntier,  O.A.,  ILS9E. 


lod.  phltort.,  II,  90,  81 


V 


period  of  tnuuldon  t 

aned  by  Hooker.  8U.  f 

Law,  Ednnnd.  n.  M8,  881,  881. 
lArcock,  T,,  IL  441, 
t^amii,  U.,  II.  810, 
Leeky,  W.  B.  H.,  n.  441. 
Lee,  Henry,  n.  SI,  868. 
Lcfiraiid,  Anton  J,  n.  8IVT. 
LdbnlU,  a.  W.  Ton,  Btutads  of.  with  nAnoM  to 

tba  ptaUoaopfay  cl  Looke,  n.  67,  88,  lis ;  Ufa  and 

worka  of.  08-101;  docQrlne,  SI,  B8,  1D1-1I4,  SSS; 


;,  SIS,  SIS, 


Lt,178j  I 


'Ik  Leiand,  H 
^bn  tlu  Hol«a*v>M438. 

^  H«miuin,  PreOieiT  Ton,  II.  181. 

^.Matnfc  n.  8. 
Laslbv  ^  B.,  n.  UO-ra ;  108. 
Lenrippu%l.  87.40; 


iM  »  djer^ranfiola  de  1 
Lovl  b&fieiaiiD,  1.410, 
Lewea,  O.H„  11.441. 
Lowla,  Tafler,  n.  450. 
LflwnUote,  V.,  II.  B13. 


Uotfae,  n.  S,  IB. 


Life.  TlioorT  of,  UamlaDl.  60TA 


LIpdiw,  citad  on  QnoetlcrliDi,  I. 


Lncke,  John,  Lite  and  Worka  of,  II.  81,  81 ;  dodristk 
79^  80.  Sam,  am;  hig  docbrlne  popnlaiiied  In 
Pnncel:7VoltoIra,lM,lSS;  Look*  and  hla  olllca 
aadd«faod«,388W»l  hla  luaoeuoe  In  Italj,  481 


,"  01;  of 

ArlstoUo,  IG1-1S7 ;  calUTated  by  lbs  PerlisIsUci^ 
181,184;  aItfagBtal»,m-IS8;  of  Bplcmru,  S08- 
lOG ;  dlTiaiaD  o^  In  Ola  work  auptr  PoriUiBriitm, 
868;  oplDlona  In,  Gvrbert,  ^71] ;  Abelan)  on,  801  ; 
■  medlnval  divMon  of,  3D8 ;  Si/nfijiiu  of  Pteaai, 
404,  460 ;  doatrlne  of  AlfaiaU,  411 ;  ot  ATtoouu, 
418;  aobolaKlo  method.  439;  view  of  Alb.  Uagsna, 
488;  loglo  ol  PeCrni  HUpanna,  4B8,  450 ;  of  Jobn 
BDrldan.  405.68 ;  ot  Fetnii  Bamni,  n.  U ;  aa 
treated  of  bj  Ifelanobtkon,  18;  Itt  end.  Lord 
"  1  In.  Lalbolu,  US ;  the  art  of 


}[aiil^l44;  H^el'i  Logic,  382,  2S3»q,:  ai  deflnsa 
aud  treated  bJ  Herhait,  S84W,  SfiO-TO  ;:d«an.  bJ 
UMcf,  SOO ;  formal  logle,  axt  tortH  bj  Dii*l«ih, 
809;  dootrlneaotJ,  8.  UUl,  418;  I^uv  and  Ulied, 
Oalnppi,  480 ;  oppoeed  to  Qaturo.  Perrarl,  518. 

Lc«sa,  The,  ol  Fbllo,  Che  Aloiaudriaa  Jaw,  I.  SM 
XW,  131;  hi  the  O'.spel  of  John,  160;  Inatmctilhe 

.  Gnwk  phlloaoptien  and  poeta,  JoeOn  Uartjr.  IJOO, 
iO^  193 :  dootrhie  ol  Tattan,  )S6 ;  of  AthenagoraN 
a9T;i>tThe(iphiIu&10G;of  HIppolrtni,809;  of  tbo 
Uonarcliianf,  SCr.^a ;  of  orthodoxy,  810,  811 ;  of 
Clement,  814;  ot  Oneoiy  of  Nyna,  318,  319;  ol 
Bootna  Xrigma,  863;  of  Bernard  ol  Chattrea,  898, 

Longlnna,  I,  ISO,  14D. 

Lorlmer,  J.,  11.441, 

Lomna,  1.  Chr.,  n.  119. 

LM»,H„hl>llfe.  work*,  and  [Ailloe>n>h7,n,  3U«!I. 
Lam,  FULwiplUoal,  Booratea,  80 ;  Hato,  118 ;  prln- 

d[je  of,  with  Jwti,  am,  068;  Paulina  doctrtni'. 

067,  068;  Jolanitean.  008;  hitellertual.  lo  Ood. 

Deaoarte^  H.  58 ;  Bplnou,  55,  T7,  78 ;  Bohleler- 

macher  on,  051. 
Lowde,  J.  A..  IL  365. 
Idwnda^  R.,  U.  440, 
LtfweatHal,  B.,  II.  884. 
Lnoaniu,  U,  Asimui,  I,  1W. 
Lnsratlna  Oaroa,  T.,  I,  001 ;  died,  iOT. 
Lnkfl.  Ooapel  of.  I.  068, 
Lnthar,  Uartin,  11. 16,  IT,  30 
Lyco,  the  Ferlpatedo,  1, 180,  183. 
T^cophron.  Bopkli^  1. 70. 
Lyra,  Nleolanii  do.  L  4B7. 
Lyda  the  rftltaaDnan,  I.  43. 


ilo,  U.  M,  no.  30,  4ns,  471, 
imna,  II.  186,  413,  414, 

Uaotobini,  Aorelini,  I.  S64. 

UaoTloar,  J.  O,.  TI.  441. 

MaglanUm  and  OhriMlanlty.  I.  !81,  UK. 

Uaglc,  with  Thnaylliu,  L  13E ;  In  tho  tnuiid 
period  of  modem  ptiUoa,  IL  JH;  natnra],  i 
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Mfthaffy,  J.  P.,  n.  439. 

Hahan,  Am,  U.  456. 

Maignan,  II.  25. 

Maimon,  B.,  II.  197. 

HalmonideB,  Moeee,  I.  419,  427,  428;  n.  fil. 

Malsfcra,  Joseph  de,  II.  840. 

Malebranche,  Nic,  II.  42,  54 ;  Italian  fblloven  of, 
480. 

Halpighi,  Johannes,  11. 8. 

Mamiani,  Terenzio,  U.  478,  504-609. 

Han,  dlatlngniahing  chanoteriatio  o£,  Herbert  of 
Ghertmzy,  II.  8C6 ;  dist.  from  bratea,  Harttey,  8S7, 
888. 

Kanderille,  Bernard  de,  II,  878. 

Manegold   of  Latenbach,  teacher   of   William   of 

•    Ohampeanx,  L  276. 

Hani,  I.  281,  290. 

ICanael,  H.  L.  IL  418,  419. 

Uarbaoh,  6.  0.,  as  historian  of  philos.,  1. 11 ;  works, 
IL296. 

Haroi,  Marcos,  II.  84. 

Hardanus  Capella,  I.  264,  862,  854. 

Mardon,  the  Gnostio,  I.  280,  284.  * 

Marcker,  F.  A.,  II.  295.      ^ 

ifarhdneke.  Ph.,  n.  296. 

Mariano,  R.,  n.  610. 

Marlnns,  I.  266,  258. 

Mark,  Gospel  of,  t.  268. 

Markley,  W.,  H.  442. 

Marsh,  James,  II.  453. 

MarsiUas  Fidnna,  IL  5,  9;  dted,  12. 

MarsDiDS  (or  Maroelios)  of  Inghen,  L  466^  466. 

Miuta,  J.  A.,  IL  1% 

Martinean,  James,  II.  438. 

Maason,  D.,  n.  440. 

Materialism  (see  "Tho  Atomists,"*  "The  Epion- 
reana"),  renewed  bj  Gaaaendi,  II.  14;  pajcho- 
logical,  of  Hartley  and  Priestly,  80,  89 ;  of  La 
Mettrie,  127, 128 ;  of  Holbaoh,  130 ;  defect  of,  261 ; 
ita  recent  lepreaentativea,  292,  882  aeq. ;  its  in- 
snindency,  Ulrici,  303;  recent  (Jeraxan,  88^-335; 
recent  writers  on,  834,  385 ;  in  England,  18th  cen- 
tury, 871  aeq. 

Mathematical  objects,  Plato,  117,  122,  128;  tnitba, 
analytical,  Ldbnitx,  II.  118 ;  tratha,  their  natore, 
Hume,  183;  Kant,  148;  judgmentB,  mostly  qm- 
thetic,  Kant,  165, 168. 

Mathematics,  revlTal  and  influence  of,  in  the  tzansi- 
tional  period  of  mod.  phlloe.,  IL  19,  23  seq. ;  De»- 
caxtea*s  services  to,  45 ;  compared  with  philosophy, 
Kant,  148 ;  Beld  on,  897. 

Matter,  Platonic  doctrines  of,  L 123, 126 ;  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  157, 168, 162 ;  Stolo  doctr.,  194, 195 ;  Neo- 
Platonic  doctrine,  241,  249,  258;  created,  Iieniena, 
300,  Origen,  817 ;  doctrine  of  Gregory  of  Kyasa, 
881,  of  Saint  Augustine,  842 ;  exists  by  emanation, 
Alfarabi,  412;  eternal,  Avicenna,  418;  coipoceal 
and  spiritual,  Ibn  Q«birol,  426 ;  ita  literal  creation 
al&rmed  by  Maimonides,  427,  428 ;  various  kinds 
of.  Duns  Scotns,  466-66 ;  doctar.  of  Henry  of  Ghent, 
458;  of  Hobbea,  IL  89;  of  Descartes,  42,  51,  62; 
primary  and  secondaiy  qualities  of,  Locke,  79,  86 ; 
does  not  exist,  Berkeley,  88;  mcxiadic  thcocy  of, 
Leibnitz,  92,  107-109,  111 ;  an  abstraction,  lich- 
tenberp.  120 ;  atomic  and  endowed  with  sensation,  I 


Diderot,  128;  hypothesis  of  ite  slmJlnity  to  nd, 
Kant,  174,  176;  deflnitions  of,  179;  =  "cxtfaiet 
mind,''  ScbeUing,  S18 ;  as  understood  by  Hezbart* 
275;  Lotse  on,  814;  Lamennais  on,  843,  844; 
Priestly  on,  389;  known  direcUy,  Beld,  899;  de- 
fined by  J.  S.  Mill,  437. 

Matthew,  Gospel  of,  I.  268. 

Mandslcy,  H.,  IL  441. 

Manpertias,  IL  122, 124. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  n.  489-40. 

Maximns  the  Confessor,  I.  8^,  363. 

Maximns  of  Bphesus,  L  252,  254. 

Maztanos  of  Tyio,  L  284,  286. 

Mayer,  A.,  II.  886. 

Mayer,  C,  n.  ttO. 

Maye?,  J.  B.,  IL  898. 

Mayne,  Zadiary,  IL  868L 

Mayronls,  Franciacns  de,  the  Bootist,  L  467. 

MoCkJsh,  James,  XL  498,  466. 

Mechanics  in  the  ezplanatltm  of  animal  life,  Des- 
cartes, II.  62L 

Medid,  Cosmo  de\  11.  9. 

Megarian  School,  I.  89-91. 

Mdunel,  G.  B.  A.,  II.  212L 

Meier,  G.  P.,  II.  117. 

Meiner^  Christoph,  II.  119. 

Mdanchthon,  Philip,  IL  16-19.  80. 

MeUsBUS,  the  Eleatie,  life  and  doctrine  of,  L  60,  6A,  61. 

MeUto  of  Sardis,  Christittn  apologist,  L  296. 

Memory,  Aristotle  on,  L  168;  Strato,  168;  Stole  doo- 
trine,  198;  a  function  of  the  intrilect,  MdancJittwrn, 
n.  19;  views  of  Looke,  86;  Oondillac,  137;  Hact- 
ley,  867;  Bdd,  899;  James  Mill.  431 

Meoander  of  Samaria,  L  288. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  H.  118,  683,  62& 

Menedemiu,  I.  91. 

Menlppns,  the  Cynic,  L  94. 

Metaphysics,  origin  of  tenn,  L  146 ;  Aristotle's,  145^ 
167468 ;  in  the  view  of  Albertos  Magnus,  488;  its 
subdivisions,  WoUE,  IL  116;  Kant  on,  148,  149, 
159;  its  prindples  qmthetic,  166,  164;  meteph. 
of  Iferbert,  364^  270  seq.;  begins  in  ethio^ 
Lotse,  818;  defined  by  Tranddenlnag,  826;  tbe 
Positivisfs  sobstltate  for,  844 

Metoalt,  D.,  U.  468. 

Meteorology,  Kant  on  theory  of  winds,  11. 146. 

Method  of  phikeophy,  Descartes's  rales,  IL  46; 
analytical  and  synthetic  methods,  Newton,  80 ;  e( 
peychdogy,  Bendce,  386. 

Methodius  of  Tyre,  I.  827. 

Metrodes,  the  Cynic,  I.  92, 94. 

Mebndorus  of  Chios,  L  71. 

Metrodorns,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201,  208. 

Metrodorns  of  Lampsacns,  L  67. 

Meyer,  J.B.,IL3S1. 

Michad  Ephesius,  I.  404. 

Michad  Sootos,  I.  488,  436. 

Miohdet,  C.  L.,  IL  296. 

Mill,  James,  n.  422-426. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  n.  436-18C. 

Milzoy,  W.,  n.  440. 

Miltiades,  the  Christian,  L  296. 

Mind,  Anaxagoras'  doctrine  d;  1. 66 ;  one  mnirecaal, 
AveixoAa,  416 ;  and  soul,  Occam,  464 ;  the  hmnaa, 
ita  nature  and  origin,  Spiaon,  IL  78-7S.  l^; 


LalbnItaanthalocBUoncd  Um^  109;  MuMbj  J. 
Utpuii,  ¥.  W.,  II.  SID. 


6fi,«i.M;  Lcoke,  Tt,  80 
Ilohiuiinud,  I.  4D0. 


J.,  II.  S3S. 

Konadi.  doctrine  at  OIotO.  Bmno,  n.  S7 ;  ot  I.elli- 
dUi,  91,  B3,  lDT-113  ;  o(  Kjut,  14Ii|  (el.  176): 
dootrinerfldti^  81:^816;  ot  llunlul,  6(n. 

HuDHVbiulim,  L  m-ao ;  vtlh  Abelud,  S8T,  SM. 

Honboddo,  Locd,  II.  408. 

IConck,  W.  U.  B.,  II.  441. 

lloDlBD,  II.  B4:   bslmmata,  at  DeKliuiipa,  193i 

UOiuilch,  IL  S31. 

ifoDotbriBD,  Jswiih,  I.  IT,  sra 

Uontalgne,  mOtH  de,  II.  6, 14. 

UoDtaatoIm,  ChulM  da  Sfonidit,  Bma  de,  H.  US; 


BacoB,  38 ;  fonndcd  by  Hobbn  on  lAril  antboriCy, 
40;  fonndtidongn(.d-irilll)7Cnnibor1»nd.flO;  floo- 
ttlDB  ol  BbaftrabnTT,  90 ;  (minded  on  sympBlli^  Ad. 
Smhb,  91;  onaDlTenia)u>pptr>«,FHleT.  Bl.  301: 


llS;  prindiila<i4  =  perfectlon,Wdff,llBl  (minded 
on  MdMntenst  by  Helvetlni,  lO;  U9 ;  prlndple 
o^  Knna,  1S4;  nthetlo  badi  ot,  Kant,  14S;  duo- 
trins  of,  Kurt,180-lEe;  priodpleat  FlcfatcSlO; 
biisl*  of,  Benito,  XO,  HSl ;  prindi^a  of.  Ciolbe. 
383 ;  doctrine  of,  BUhop  BaUer,  SBS ;  of  Holche- 
eon,  809;  of  Beta, 409;  of  Junee  UUl,  tiS)  ot 
J.  BentbuB,  4M;  of  J.  B.  Mill,  429^  430 ;  of  A. 
Bala,  481. 
-  More,  B.,  n.  10,  4I,H  SSi-VO. 

Morel,  O.,  n.  Ml 

Uondr,  Abbi,  n.  ISS. 

Ifargu,  AogiBtnB  de,  11. 488. 

Morgan,  Ttaomae,  TL  8TB, 
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i;  thll  dlipDird  bj  IflbntU,  lUT : 
meuumiumt  of  notlan,  14a,  on  lli 
I ;  In  Kanl'B  T^jsic^  179 ;  In  Tnm- 


Ufitlclam,  Oonu  o^ln 
U»Bt.ndon,4(W;  of  BouvsicDnl  489,  4SMB; 
ot  Qenon,  487;  Oemwn.  «T-<S4 ;  in  ths  begln- 
Diii«i  ot  mod.  pMloK,  II,  ao,  XI,M:  wltU  Jobsnn 


HuKnei  or  OphitWi  The,  I.  XSO,  S 
Habloimlif,  J.  H.,  II.  SIO. 
Ka[do,  0.  O.  a.,  U.  441. 
Hub,  Blmon,  U.  ■IBS. 
nUanilMm,  among  the  BopbMa  (n 
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Foripatetis,  IBO  leq.;  wltb  EplcBiui,  M(t-300: 
irith  Ounendi,  n.  14;  witli  I[obbe^  89,  40 ;  wiib 
BooMMm,  12^  118;  vltli Button,  ISO. 
Natnn,  PbSiMiptiy  of,  Aiittotle,  I.  IBS  leq. ;  Bootna 
Brigana  on  tha  dliWon  of,  Wl ;  Bmno'i  con- 
ceptlinii,  II.  87;  tha  tint  dlTine  rsreUtion,  W; 
Identlcml  nlth  Qod,  Btdnaa,  61 ;  lav  of,  =  mo- 
oeadon  ol  our  Idea*,  Berkeley,  88 :  hannon^  of 
natniB  and  grace,  Leibnita.  Ill ;  mechnotcal  and 


Iie,191-1M:  Bcbelllng'i  pblloL 
ot,  ilS,SlT,9»;Hegsl>gpbiloa.  of,  183,141,  081. 

Namlpbanei,  I.  101,  ini. 

Neale,  B.  T.,  II.  440. 

Keander,  died  on  tba  peonUarlty  at  CbiMlaulty,  L 
104,  MS:  on tbe early OatboUoChnrch,  178, 

Heae^dt7,  Holo  docUna  of,  I.  IM.  198 ;  tn  kiwwl' 
edge,  and  erperienc^  468;  nrtlma],  in  tba  divine 
Datura,  Bckbart,  480,  Bpinon,  n.  SB,  T1,  71;  Ir 


ea.  111,  INS,  IBB,  161 ;  criteilon  of.  171 ; 

logical  and  metapbyiical,  Uliici,  800  nq. ;  doctiina 

of  moral  neceatfty,  CdUnij  SJt,  STB;  J.  a  Un, 

4» 
IIaet^  Jobuio,  n.  100. 

omaliia,  Blihop,  I.  BfT,  t«. 

eo-Platontam,    I.  XO.  X&VM;    IndnauM  of.  In 

CbriMlan  tLeology,  S47  icq. ;  In  tha  Cabala,  431 ; 

In  Oeman  myitldsn,  468 ;  after  tha  end  of  tlw 

BotaolasUe  period,  II.  C  aeq,,  30. 
Npo-PylhfipireanB,  TI  '  *""*»■ 
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iftolbladt,  r. 


nan,  T.  v.,  II,  437. 
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;wton,  Ivisc.  II.  80,  DO  |  bli  ctofmi 
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of  the  Oakolofli  96-100;  his  doctrine  popakriaed  in 
Fronoo'by  Voltaire,  li4;  hla  infloenoe  on  KanVs 
earlier  phllofiophy,  137 ;  Dr.  Porter  on,  870. 

Kioe,  Goimdl  of,  L  283,  8S6. 

Kioephorus  Blemmydee,  I.  404 

Kicolai,  Frlediioh,  n.  118. 

Nicolaitans,  The,  L  S88.  ^ 

Nicolana,  of  AntrictniA,  L  467. 

Klcolaru  OnsannA,  IL  90,  Sa,  94. 

Mioolans  of  DamoacnB,  L  181, 184. 

Niconuujhna  of  Genua,  I.  88S,  984. 

Nicole,  Pienre,  IL  68. 

Nihil  ez  nlhilo,  1. 906,  906. 

Nihilism,  The,  of  GorglaB,  L  76,77.. 

Niphoa,  Angcutinnfl,  II.  18,  467. 

Nizolins,  Marinis  II.  11 ;  Uebnitz  on,  108, 104. 

Noock,  L.,  cited  on  the  Stoics,  1. 187,  works,  II.  996. 

Noetoa  of  Smyrna,  L  80a 

Nominalism,  not  tbd  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  I.  160; 
beginnings  of,  866^71;  Tarieties  of,  866;  flirt  ap- 
pearance in  opposition  to  Bealion,  in  the  11th  oen- 
tazy,  871 ;— and  the  Trinity,  873;  oontraatedwith 
Bealism  (S66X  874;  doctrine  of  Occam,  460-464; 
tnnght  by  Maxsilins  of  Inghen,  466^  and  IL  Nizo- 
llos,  II.  11;  with  Hobbes,  88^;  with  Leibniti, 
108;  withLotxe,  819. 

Non-existent,  Forms  of  the,  Bootos  Erigena,  I.  861. 

Norris,  John,  n.  89,  866. 

Notker  Labeo,  I.  860. 

Noumena  ("thrngs-in-themsdves"),  Kant,  11.166, 
167,  179,  175,  176;  Schelling  on,  916;  Hegel  on, 
939,  630-81 ;  tile  troe  nomnenon  is  the  will,  Bcho- 
penhaner,  966,  961,  962 ;  Ferrler,  491. 

Nous,  The,  of  Plotinns,  L  941,  946 ;  of  the  Gnostics, 
986-288;  doctrine  of  Lcibniti,  IL  103.  (See  "  In- 
tcUect.") 

Number,  Pythagorean  doctrine  of,  I.  46-47,  4Q ;  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  117,  199,  198;  Neo-Pytbagocean 
doctrine,  934 ;  doctr.  of  Niodans  Cosanns,  IL  94 ; 
cL96. 

Numonina  of  Apamea,  1. 984, 937,  918. 

Occam,  William  of,  1.  460-464. 

Occasionalism,  IL  49,  64 ;  Liebnita  on,  110. 

OccUos  the  Pythagorean,  I.  43. 

Oersted,  H.  0.,  IL  296»  928. 

Oken,  Lorenz,  n.  996,  997. 

Olawsky,  B.,  H.  810. 

Oldendorp,  John,  II.  80. 

Olympiodoros,  the  elder,  1. 964,  966. 

OlympiodaroB,  the  yonnger,  L  96& 

Ontological  Aigmnent,  The,  for  God*s  existence,  An- 

sehn,  L,  878,  883-886;  Beeoartes,  n.  4%  49,  61j 

Ldbnits  on,  ld4, 105 ;  Kant  on,  148^  177. 
"  Ontologism,**  Italian,  II.  497-609. 
Ophitee  or  Naaaenes,  The,  L  980,  986. 
Oppenheim,  H.  B.,  IL  996. 
Optionism,  of  Leibnitz,   II.  98,  119;  approred  by 

Kant,  146 ;  doctrine  of  Hartmann,  in  limited  sense^ 

886 ;  afllimed  by  Mamlnni,  607. 
Organized  existence,  Aristotle,  1. 167, 168;  Lotie,  IL 

814. 
*»  Organon,"  The,  of  Aristotle,  L  144, 161-lOT. 
Oriental  philosophy,  I.  14-17;  influence  on  Gredc 

philosophy,  81-89,  993,  993,  933 :  on  Tatian,  99'1. 


Oiigen,tfaeChriadan,L939,910;  Uf^815;  doctziat, 

811,  819,  816^9. 
Origen,  the  Neo-Platonist,  L  939,  ^iSL 
Orion,  ttae  Epicnrean,  I.  901. 
Ostermann,  L.  P.,  II.  810. 
Oswald,  James,  II.  186,  403. 
Othlo,  I.  370. 
Otto  of  Chegny,  I.  SG9. 
Otto  of  Freising,  dted  on  Bosoellinna,  L  879. 

Paetos,  Thraaea,  L  190. 

Paine,  Martyn,  IL  458. 

Falv,  WDUam,  IL  91,  891. 

PansBtins  of  Rhodes,  1. 186, 189. 

Fteitheism,  of  Speoaippu,  L  188, 184;  of  Dkaearda, 
188;  of  the  StoicB,  191  seq. ;  of  Bootua  Srigena, 
868,  869,  863;  of  Amalrich  and  David  of  Dinant, 
888,  401,  409,  481;  among  the  Gennan  mystaos, 
484;  of  G.  Bmno,  IL  97;  of  Bpinoaa,  65,  60  aeq. ; 
of  John  Toland,  91;  of  Diderot,  198;  dcflned  by 
Gioberti,  608.  (Of.  in  German  phUos.  the  ${  <n 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  HegoL) 

Paraoelsns,  IL  90,  94. 

Pardmony,  Law  of,  L  461. 

Park,  E.  A.,  n.  459. 

Parker,  Samnel,  IL  41,  857. 

Ptamenides,  and  Hei«clita%  I.  40;  life  of,  64,  56; 
doctrine,  49^  64-57;  on  the  Heraoliteaa  doctrine^ 
66;  cited  by  Plotinns,  947. 

Parr,  Samuel,  II.  414. 

Parsee  influences  in  Gnostidsm,  L  981 ;  in  Jndaiis, 
417, 4ia 

Pascal,  Blaise,  n.,  64. 

Paadona,  The,  purified  by  tragedy,  L 178  seq. ;  ahseot 
in  the  Stoio  sage,  198-900;  manifestations  of  win. 
Saint  Augnsdne,  849 ;  theosy  of  Descartes,  IL  63; 
of  Bpfa&oata,  66,  76,  77. 

Patritius,  Franoescns,  II.  90, 26, 466. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  L  966-96& 

Paul  of  Samosate,  L  810. 

Pauline  Christinnit^,  L  971-274. 

Peip,  A.,  IL  806. 

Peipers,  B.  P.,  11.,  996. 

Pecates,  The,  L  980,  986. 

Perceplion,  sensnons,  Bmpedode^  tlieaiy,  L  68; 
Atomistto  doctrine,  70 ;  Plato  on,  190,  its  or^ui, 
194;  AristofeeUan  dootzine,  168;  rdatlon  d  to 
thought,  Strato,  188 ;  sonroe  of  all  knowledge,  191, 
199;  Stoic  doctrine,  191496;  Bpicnreaa  dootrine, 
908,904,906,907;  basis  of  thought,  Thomaa  Aqui- 
nas, 449,  449;  direct,  Fetr.AnTCol.,  461;  bjueaaa 
of  images,  BcUiart,479;  degrees  oC  cieaaMsa  in, 
Descartes,  II.  61 ;  Locke  on  aensnona  and  internal 
peioeption,  79,  84  seq.;  "pewepilona*  in  all 
monads,  Leibnitz,  109,  111;  space  and  tfane^  foima 
of,  Kant,  157,  164-166;  "Anttc^MtioDB"  of,  IH; 
internal  and  external,  BeaxskB  and  TJeberweg,  987 
aeq.;  defined  by  K  Darwin,  890;  sensnons,  iniratfM 
judfipDoent,  Beid,  896 ;  doctrine  of  Familtifm,  416. 

Periods  of  Greek  Philoe.,  L  96-99;  of  phika.  of 
Christian  Era,  961,  969;  of  human  hiatoiy,  Aofui- 
tine,845,846;  in  modem  philotn  IL  1« 

Peripatetics.  The,  L  180-186, 

Pcrronet,  Vinoent,  11.  868. 

Peraeens  the  Stoic,  1. 186, 188. 
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PMfflDt  AJI'y,  I.  4IU,  ioe. 

Pttnroo,  Pruu»H»,  ]L  T,  S,  40^ 

Fetml  of  Aqnili,  I.  W. 

nitmB  AaCBoIni,  L  4flD.  ABl. 

VHrntainsMnnr.  I.  157-469;  U.  W. 

Petnu  iKrmlnnluH,  I.  £67,  BOO,  400. 

PhKtIo  of  EIU  Bnd  hJn  nchwl.  I,  B1, 

FbfcdruA  the  Eplamm,  I.  iOl ;  U-achcr  of  Cicero, 

PhmoniHiin,  Hani  on,  |  IK  pott. ,-  Hcgcl,  II.  S40 ; 
Lalzo,  S14, 

PhorecjiJcH  of  ftjroB,  his  cunmoloeT,  I-  34,  M. 

PtillciiK<pli7.  hisfairlnl  CDDRptlona  of,  I.  1-G;  pbll«. 

,  lit  BuUqiiitj,  H:  OrlenlAl, I4-1T ;  rerlods or  Or«k 
pbiloi.,  aViS;  F»-SopMetJc  S^Tl;  Ionic,  Si-ti; 
Eleadr,  <tO-eO;  o(  Mti  sttanl  ptallocopben,  60- 
TI;  of  Uu  BophlsU,  71-W;  ol  SocrUa  uid  tlu^ 
minor  Socntlc  iclioola.  KO-Ue;  of  PlAto,  115-IS!; 
dIvliIOD  of,  by  FlUo,  UK.  110 ;  pbUos.  of  the  Ptm- 
tonlc  Academlei,  VO-ISI:  of  AtMotle.  Ifil-ieO; 
-       - -    rWoUe,  8.  144.  14B,  ir 


ht^Sk4?pt[oii,  3iS-!]T;  tbc 

3S;  =  eipoiiidon  at  Ola 

?o-P}tbason!iui,  WS- 


l-lntonic  Brhool,  83S-2SB;  PhlU«.  of  the  Chrlffl, 
Era,  Period,  of,  acl,a<S;  one  with  ObilstUn  Iht- 
,  olagj.aai;Pai™tlcPhUoB.,a63««:denounoedljy 
TrrtulliKn,  303;  indllMj  Ig  theology,  Sll,  314, 
828,  847,  a»6a(7,  4M ;  nullity  of,  LuetMiQui,  334 ; 
Bcholutio  Fhlloa.,  S&5-4G1;  tnio  pbilo..  Ideutim 
with  tnie  nllgion,  John  Bootng,  356.  S«0 ;  Anblun 
I>bU».,  406-417:  linMi,  fil-tSB-.  tU  end  the 
hnowled^  of  God,  Alfunbl,  432 ;  decree  afflrmine 


PhUoL.  136.036 :  prliidplB  of  development  of  mod 
em  pUke,,  130.131;  tniucendenui.  Knnt,  164 
prinripleot.  Ftcbu,  Ua.  COS.  SchelllnE.  214,  £16 
ScbeUing'I  dcDllitlon  of.  £90 :  Hegel's  def..  £31,  S»S 
S4-1 :    reUtioQ    to    theolD^,    Bchlelcrrniu^lier  4HH 


GoTTDBjiy.  B37  «q.  (la  Frmnoo,  337-347 ;  in  Bolgrtum, 
BoUuid,  DcDinuli.  Konmy,  SM ;  in  Sweden,  Itue- 
ds,  Uodem  amcs,  Spain,  S47;  in  England  and 


Amorii*,  Appendix  I.;  in  lUly,  Appendix  11.); 

d-flned  b,  Kuinaanoal,  486;  by  Qaluppl,  m,  by 

nwnnlnl,  490. 

Fbiiip  Ibe  Opnnthi 

U  1. 133,  13S. 

(,  I.  aiti,K9:  doctrine,  834,  Sis. 

isi-xa. 

phUo  the  Mogarian 

1.00. 

■hilolana,  I.  43.  46, 

48.49. 

FhilopoDDa,  JobaoD 

M.  L  SBB,  269,  S4T.  849,  40a. 

Phllo  of  LarlMB.  th 

oAaMiianic,  1. 133.130,  ma,  aa 

Photliu.  Patii«di 

(ConrtRDdnople.I.4U3. 

Phy.lw,  worla  on 

aneient  theoriM  of,  I.  23;  lonlo 

theories    24^3; 

133-19S;  of  ArlitoUe.  163-1(19;  at  the 
Suln,  lftl-107;  of  Epicunu,'- £06-903 ;  to  the 
tmnaitlonal  pmod  of  modem  phUowphy,  II.  SO 
•cq. ;  of  Dncart™,  4.1,  46 ;  and  mechinteK,  Loib- 
nllz.  lOe ;  nynthetic  Judgment,  in,  Kant,  IM,  ViS, 
104;  docbrineiof  lUnt.  iS3,  178-180;  '-Xbo  Hew 
Pbjilci"  In  England,  SM,  371. 
■'  Pbyjdofrata,"  The,  II.  laS,  120. 

Plod.  John,  of  UlrandoU,  II.  9,  4114.  408. 

Picot  John  FranciH,  of  Ulnmduln,  II.  0.  403. 

Pitlon.  J.  A.,  II.  449. 

Pi,,-tia  Sophia,  I.  !89. 

Plato,  bin  conception  of  pbikeopby,  I.  3;  aAhii^b>rinn 
of  phUoi.,  IB;  on  the  ElisUei,  62;  on  tbc  Suph- 
L.TH,  73.  Yf;  on  Protagorus  74;  on  Gorglaa,  76. 
77 ;  TVlatlon  of  hLi  pbllouphy  to  Ibat  at  Socrates 
8S,  89 ;  on  Antliitbenes.  93 ;  life  of .  08-104 ;  wiit- 
Inj^  104-11K:  hli  dialectic,  110-117,  11913};  hia 
phytica,  123-128;  hia  ettai<3i,  138-133;  an  "AtUo- 

Hlth  that  of  PlotiBu^  340 ;  insUnctcil  by  Mows 
and  the  prophetn  (Jiutin  Martyr),  2fl0,  293;  in- 
flnence  on  Chnrch  FBtheI^  313 ;  Angn.tlnc  on, 
397,  338 ;  work,  known  to  mcdimval  whohirs,  3117 ; 
(lofcnded  and  expounded  by  BonnTcntoni,  416. 
Place.  Gonyen,  n.  887. 

Platonlnn,  in  OnoBtlclsn-T.  386;  of  the  Chnrch 
Falhen,318;  Anguitliic  on,  337,  S38 ;  Abelacilon, 

pliiloa.,  428;  in  the  13tb  and  I4th  mntnrli*,  430; 

4M ;  In  German  Uynldsn,  408  ;  after  the  cml  of 

the  scholaKlo  ptailoa.,  II.  6  Kq.  403  ;  In  Eiigllth 

pbliot..  35.  41. 
FlaUDim    (aee  Acodemiei),  Eclectic,  L    934-238; 

Nei>,138ieq. 
FljMBro,  Cyrenaio  doetrine.  of,  I.  9S-BS ;  ArisfotellMi 

Tiew  of,  109,  172 ;  Sloic  doctrine,  198 ;  Epicnt™o 

doctr.,  308-ai»;  dootr.  of  Dc™rte»,  11.  63. 
rictbo.  Geotgins  Oemlatua,  II.  B.  8,  B. 
Flotlnus,  1,  SS»^261;  life.  243,  244;   docQine,  240- 

243,  344-361 :  reprodnced  by  Bplnoia,  II.  7S. 
Floucqoet,  Gottlrlod,  U.  118. 
Plutarch  of  Athena,  I.  23^  266, 200. 
Flntarcb  of  CnnnnuH,  aa  hiuuiiBn  of  philosophy, 

I.  30;  on  tbe  hirtory  of  the  MB.  of  Arisiotlc'i 

norki,  149 ;  hi*  phUea.  podtlon,  Sftl ;  dooirini^  Sgt. 
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Poetry,  Ite  !»■!■  and  diviikmB,  Loid  Baoon,  n.  88. 

Folret,  Pierre,  11.  90,  M. 

Polemo,  L  188, 186. 

Po]itianTU»  Aogeloa,  II.  11. 

PoUtlca,  hlfltoiies  o^  I.  12-18;  Ustoriea  of  Greek  and 
Roman  theories,  83-24;  theories  propounded  by 
Boptaifita,  79;  doctrine  of  Socrates,  86;  of  Antis- 
tbenea,  93,  04 ;  of  Plato^  1S8-180 ;  of  Aristotle, 
169,  170,  177;  of  MaochiayeUi,  n.  S9,  80;  of 
I  Hobbes,  34,  40;  must  be  based  on  indaction,  Ba- 
con, 88;  views  of  Bplnosa,  61;  Kontesqnien,  125, 

/  128;  of  Hegel,  211, 242. 

P61Uo,L190. 

Polas,  the  Sophist,  L  79. 

Polyenoa,  I.  201. 

Polycarp,  I.  274,  278,  279. 

Polystratoa,  I.  201. 

Pcmponatlua,  Fetrofl,  II.  6, 13,  463-4,  466. 

Poppo,L869. 

Pordage,  John,  II.  20,  41. 

Porphyry,  Neo-PIatonlst,  I.  181,  242,  251,  262 ;  the 
Itagoge  of,  262,  866. 

Porta,  Simon,  n.  14,  467. 

Porter,  N.,  n.  45a 

Posidonins  of  Bhodes,  1. 185, 189;  teacher  of  Cicero^ 
21& 

"Positivism,"  IL  887,  844,  846 :  In  Italy,  6ia«16. 

Potamo,  the  Alexandrian,  I.  243. 

Potamo,  the  Lesbian,  L  248. 

PoMreU,  Baden,  IL  439. 

Power,  Beid^s  ezplanfttlan  of  the  notion  of,  11. 
401. 

PranU  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  1. 155 ;  referred 
to  on  the  ancient  philoe.  writings  known  to  the 
Bcholastica,  867,  480 ;  his  writings,  IL  296. 

Praxeaa,  the  Monarchian,  I.  808. 

I'reiBB,  II.  810. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  11.  80,  89,  888,  889. 

Princtpium  identUatU  indfcemoMUum^  Stoio  doctr., 
I.  196;  Leibnits,  U.  109:  denied  by  Kant,  145, 
(cf .  178). 

Principles,  Aristotle,  I.  152, 157 ;  Galenas  adds  one 
to  the  four  of  AriBtotle,  237 ;  first,  how  obtained, 
Occam,  468 ;  none  innate,  Locke,  IL  79,  83,  &I ;  of 
reasoning  and  knowledge,  Leibnits,  II.  113 ;  Kant, 
144, 145;  regnlativG,  Kant,  158  ;  first,  Beid,  400. 

Thoe.  Brown,  IL  400;  HamUton,  417,  418. 

Priscianns,  I.  259. 

Priscns,  I.  252,  264. 

PrlBcns,  Helvidins,  L  190. 

Probable,  The  degrees  of,  aoe.  to  Cameades,  L  186 ; 
implies  truth,.  Satnt  Angnatine,  888. 

Probns,  Syrian  commentator  of  AristoOe,  I.  408. 

Procloa,  on  Thalos  and  origin  of  mathematical  sci- 
ences, L  84-85 ;  member  of  the  Athenian  school, 
238;  his  work,  265;  life'and  doctrine,  257,  25a  Gf. 
426. 

Prodicns  of  Oeos,  L  7a 

Protag<»a8  of  Abdera,  Life  <^  L.  74 ;  doctrine,  78- 

7a 

Protestantism  and  phlloo.,  IL  15-19. 

Protestants,  The ;  efforts  of  Leibnits  to  effect  a  re- 
union with  the  Catholics,  n.  101. 

Providence,  Stoio  doctrine,  L  194, 196 ;  Cioero,  2S0 ; 
Lactantiuis  828, 


FBeUns,  Ifiehad,  L  402,  404,  H.  10. 

Paeodo-Bionyaias  (see  Dion,  tiie  Areop.). 

PBychology,  (cf.  "Sool''  and  '^Intellect.*')  hutocka 
of,  1. 12 ;  PsychoL  of  Albertos  Hagnns,  487,  489- 
40 ;  of  Thomas  Aqninas,  441-42,  44M0 ;  of  J>am 
Sootos,  468;  of  Eckhart,  472,  478;  Kelanchthon, 
II.  la  19;  subject  of,  Lord  Baoon,  87;  of  I>eaoaxtea, 
42,  51-53;  of  Splnoaa,  78  seq.;  of  Lodce,  7^ 
80, 8»«;  of  Leibnits,  92, 110,  111 ;  raHooal,  Kanfe, 
157,  178  seq.;  of  Herbert,  265-66,  278-278;  of 
Beneke,  281,  262,  2864»0;  of  Lotee,  S16A8;  In 
Bngiand  panevioid  to  Descarte^sand  Hobbea'ts tbne, 
861-858;  of  Lock^s  crittos  and  deCendeni,  864- 
869;  in  England,  18th  oentory.  871  seq. ;  the*Assi>- 
datlonal,  in  England,  888  seq.,  406,  400.  421  seq. 
(Doctrines  of  Italian  philoaophera,  see  below, «.  e. 
"  SouL") 

Ptolemies,  The,  of  Alezandxia,  Epteoreana,  L  90L 

Puftendocf ,  Samnel  von,  IL  115. 

Pyrrho,  the  Skeptic,  and  the  Ifegaxiaas,  L*  91 ;  Ufh 
and  doctrine,  2124214. 

Pythagoras,  his  notion  of  pfaikac^hy,  I.  2 ;  hia  life 
and  doctrine,  4Sl  seq. ;  work  falsely  ascribed  to, 
426w 

Pythagorean  Philosophy,  The,  1. 2&4t2;  42-49;  ita  in- 
finence  with  Nioolaas  Ouaanns,  IL  24. 

Qnadratos,  Apciogv  ol,  I.  29L 

Qualities,  primary  and  seoondaiy,  Loofce,  IL  79,  86; 

oocnlt,  denied  by  Leibnits  and  others,  108 ;  prinmy 

and  secondary,  Beid,  899;  doctrine  of  Janes  IGll 

oonoemlng,  4SBi, 
Qnantity,  kinds  of,  Beid,  897 ;  James  MQl  on,  425 ; 

J.  S.  UiU  on,  42a 
Qnesnay,  IL  12a 

Badenhansen,  0.,  11.  335. 

Baey,  II.  5a*  • 

Baimbert,  L  87a 

Baknsii,  The,  sect  otEhionitic  Christians,  L  409. 

Bamsay,  George,  II.  439. 

Bamns,  Petms,  IL  12,  19,  26. 

Bationallsm,  Theological,  with  Spinon,  n.  61 ;  in- 

flnenoe  of  the  Schocd  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  113 ; 

with  Lessing,  120-122;  with  Kant,  181,  186-187. 
Banch,  F.  A.,  n.  467. 
Baymnndns  Lulhis  (or  LnlUos),  L  457,  450L 
Baymnndns  of  Sabonde,  I.  465,  467. 
Bealinn  (material)  with  Tertallian,  I.  805 ;  (msdte- 

val),  Sootos  Brigena,  858,  863,  884;  beginnings  of , 

866,  871 ;  varietiea  of,  866;  with  Brio  of  Anzetrc; 

867,  868 ;  Bemigins,  868;  in  the  work  Super  Por 
pkyrtum^  869;  contrasted  with  NominaUon  (386). 
874;  and  the  doctr.  of  the  Trinity,  877;  and  the 
ontological  argoment,  885 ;  wi&  Ansrtm,  881-886 ; 
what  it  aflBrma,  888 ;  oombated  by  WilL  of  Occam, 
462;  required  to  be  taught  at  Paria,467;  tibe 
rational  realism  of  BardOi,  IL  204;  mediaeviJ,  re- 
newed by  ScheUing,  221 ;  as  held  by  Herbert,  284 
seq. ;  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  <*i«*HMH^  Xlirici, 
801 ;  Galnpprs  "realism,"  488-7. 

Bealistlo  element  In  Kant's  philoaophy,  IL  188, 151. 
Beason,  active  and  passive  (cf.  "Intellect"),  Arie- 

toUe,  L  164,  167-8;  doctrine  of  Theophrastoa,  182; 

of  Alexander  Aphrod.,  184,  185 ;  in  the  eystem  of 


I 
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Plotlniui  (the  Noufi),  Ml,  947;  fotmiof  manifeft- 
tation  of,  G^rbert,  870 ;  unable  aJone  to  attain  to 
Che  knowledge  of  certain  dogmatic  tratha,  Thorn. 
Aqainaa.  448 ;  its  spherd,  Bckhart,  478, 473;  early 
Pzotestantopinion,  that  reason  conflicts  with  faith, 
II.  16,  16 ;  reason  apprehends  the  necessary,  Spino-^ 
aa,  76 ;  principle  of,  sof&cient,  Leibnitz,  118 ;  agree- 
ment of  reason  with  faith,  118 ;  principle  of  sofl. 
reaa.,  Kant,  144, 146 ;  Ideas  of  the,  Kant,  167, 168, 
173  aeq. ;  defined,  169, 178  ;  prinuu^  of  the  practi- 
oal  reason,  184 ;  defined  by  Jaoobi,  200 ;  Schelling 
on  abaolnte  reason,  S90 ;  relation  of  absolute  reason 
to  nature  and  spirit,  Hegel,  S81 ;  niffloient,  princi- 
ple of,  Schopenhauer,  S68-960 ;  defined  by  Hcrbart, 
SftS ;  impersonal,  Ckmsin,  842 ;  highest  operation  of, 
P.  Browne,  867;  the  onl^  goide,  Toland,  872. 
Reaaoninir,  doctrlneof  J.  S.  Mill,  IL  428,  429. 
Reciprocity,  Law  of,   Eant»  II.    171;     nniyenal, 

Bohleierniacher,  244. 
MeeoffnUiona,  Paeodo-Olementlne,  L  274,  270. 
Bedcpenning,  his  sonunary  of  oirigen^s  doctrine,  I. 

816. 
BeflectloD,  or  internal  perception,  as  a  sonrce  of 
knowledge.    Locke,  IL  79,  84-87 ;  conceptions  of, 
Kant^  172, 178 ;  transcendental,  178. 
Refiriafl,  II.  68. 
Reioho,  A«,  II.  810. 

Relchlin-Meldegg,  K.  A.  von,  cited  on  the  panllel- 
ism  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  II.  8,  4 ; 
works,  881. 
Reid,  Thomas,  IL  181, 136,  894,  seq. 
ReUr,  J.  P.,  IL  296. 
Reimaras,  H.  &,  IL  118. 
Reinbeck,  J.  G.,  II.  117. 
Relntaard,  I.  869. 

Reinhold,  E.,  as  historian  of  philoe.,  1. 10. 
Reinhold,  K.  L.,  II.  194, 196, 197,  212. 
ReUtivity  of  thought,  U.  41^  419,  614-16. 
Reli^oD,  FositiTe,  a  means  of  discipline  for  the  multi- 
tude, Abubacer,  L  416 ;  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  II.  40 ; 
founded  on  reason,  English  Deists,  40 ;  reLatlon  to 
philosophy,  Spinoza  and  others,  60,  61 ;  Kant  on, 
181,   186-187 ;  defined  by  J.  B.  ^Beck,  804 ;  Hegel's 
conception  of,  288,  248 ;  founded  on  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence,    Schldermacher,    246;   S.'s 
philoeophy  of,  249-262;  naturalistic,  LOwenthal, 
334 ;  capacity  for  as  dlstinctiye  of  man,  866 ;  first 
English  writer  on  evidences  of,  800;  Hume   on 
Natural  R.,  878,  879 ;  natural  religion  and  Ohris- 
tianity,  Dr.  Olarke,  880 ;  Butter's  Analogy  of,  886 ; 
notions  of  H.  Spencer  concerning,  438;  natural, 
Oaluppi,  488. 
Remigius  of  Auxerre,  I.  868. 
Reminlaoence  (recollection  of  ideas),  Plato,  L  127 ; 

combated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  442,  460. 
R^muBat,  0.,  cited  on  Abelard's  doctrine,  I.  892. 
Renaissance,  The  age  of  tiie,  in  Italy,  II.  461  seq. 
Reneri,  II.  68. 

Representation,  mental,  Aristotie,  L  168 ;  theStoiot, 
198 ;  Epicurus,  208,  804 ;  agrees,  whe?.  true  with 
its  object,  Spinoza,  II.  69 ;  condition  of  all  modes 
of  thought,  78 ;  =  Phenomena  (see  **  Berkeley  ^  and 
"Hume"X  Kant,  156,  165, 168, 170. 
Repulsion,  among  material  elements,  Kant,  n«  146. 
Red,  Q,  L.  W.,  JL  810. 


BesDireotion,  The  doctrine  of,  defended  by  Athena* 
goras,  L  297 ;  a  "  sacred  allegory,"  Synesiua,  848 ; 
defended  by  Algasel,  414 ;  accepted  by  Maimonlde'i, 
428. 

Bhetoric,  of  the  Sophists,  L  78,  75  (Protagoras),  77 
(Oorgias) ;  Aristotelian  view  of,  180 ;  Stoic  Inclu- 
sion of,  in  logic,  191;  indnded  in  ''dialectic,** 
864. 

Bichard  of  Middletown,  I.  467-468. 

Bichter,  F.,  U.  296. 

BitBchl,  A.,  on  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity,  I. 
278. 

Bitter,  H.,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  I.  10;  of 
Greek  philos.,  28 ;  cited  on  the  blending  of  Noo- 
Platonic  and  Christian  doctrines,  849;  philos.  atti- 
tude and  works  of,  IL  806-7. 

Blzner,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  L 10 ;  n.  226-7. 

Bobert  of  Paris,  I.  864,  878. 

Boblnet,  Jean  Baptiste,  II.  128, 129. 

RSder,  n.  281. 

lUler,  H.  H.  E.,  H.  810. 

Bohmer,  F.,  IL  886. 

Bomagnoal,  G.  D.,  n.  478,  484. 

Bomang,  J.  P..  n.  806,  807. 

EoeceOinna,  NominaUst,  I.  864,  372-876,  880. 

Bosenkranz,  J.  Karl  F.,  Ed.  of  Kant,  II.  188;  works 
and  philos.,  296. 

Boaenkranx,  Wilhelm,  II.  231. 

Bosmini,  Antonio,  H.  49(M96. 

Bfiflsler,  C,  n.  296. 

Bothe,  R,  n.  806,  807. 

BOtscher,  H.  T.,  IL  296. 

Bousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  IL  122, 126, 182. 

Bowland,  D.,  IL  440. 

Bowland,  J.,  II.  441. 

Boyer-Collazd,  II.  887,  840. 

BUdiger,  Andreas,  n.  116, 117. 

Bufns,  C.  Musonius,  1. 186, 190. 

Buge,  A.,  II.  296. 

Busbroek,  Johann,  I.  469,  484. 

Bush,  James,  II.  468. 


Saadja  ben  Joseph  al  Fajjumi,  I.  418,  423,  424. 

Sabellius,  L  809,  810 ;  his  doctrine  compared  with 
that  of  evangdioal  diristendom,  811,  and  of  Bos- 
cellinna,  876. 

Salat,  J.,  n.  200. 

Sallustius,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  262,  264. 

Sanchez,  Francis,  IL  6^  16. 

Sanseverino,  IL  612. 

Satuminus,  Gnostic,  I.  280, 283,  284. 

Satyms,  L  183. 

SosBVola,  Q.  Muoius,  1. 189. 

Sdenoe,  what?  Oocam,  I.  463;  beginnings  of  mod- 
em, II.  19  seq. ;  the  image  of  reality,  Baoon,  37; 
compared  with  art,  Schelling,  219 ;  founded  in  sta- 
tlsdcs,  Gioja,  483-4. 

Sdoppius,  Casp.,  JEL  14. 

Schaarschmidt,  on  the  Platen,  dialogues,  I.  Ill, 

Schad,  J.  B.,  II.  212. 
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